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Supremacy — Sermon  qf  Archbishop  Lee — Dissatisfaciion  of  the 
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Some  of  them  executed'^  Uneasiness  of  the  King^^Bishop  fisher 
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WHATBVUt  gnrfificatioii  the  King  imght  have  de- 
med  from  the  recent  proceedings  in  Parliuomit^ 
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2  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION       [1535. 

and  in  the  Convocation,  an  incident  occtorred 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  vhich  plainly 
discorered  that  he  felt  some  uneasiness  when  he 
lefleeted  upon  hift  differeqc^s  with  the  Plipid  b6& 
The  Admiral  Chabot  arrived  in  England  from  the 
court  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  communicate 
ing  to  Henry  some  overtures  which  the  French 
monarch  had  received  from  ttie  Emperor.  Charles 
now  found  himself  obliged  to  watch  the  motions 
of  a  new  enemy.  Barbarossa,  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising corsair,  who  had  seized  the  throne  of  Tu- 
nis, kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  the  Chris- 
tians who  peopled  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrar 
nean.  In  justice  to  a.large  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  Emperor  was  bound  to  restraJAfthe 
incursions  of  this  barbarian.  Nor  could  it  be 
overiooked,  that  if  the  Tunisian  chief  should  be 
able  to  maintain  his  present  imposing  attitude, 
his  alliance  would  soon  be  courted  by  such  Chris- 
tian states  as  were  concerned  to  circumscribe,  .the 
imp^ial  jyower.  By  .maintaining  a  respeetaUe 
fleet  at  sea,  the  6utrages  and  insolence  of  the  pi* 
rates  might  indeed  have  been  repressed.  But  the 
VQSOurces  of  Charles  did  not  aUow  him  to  employ 
this  eiqpedient  He,  therefore,  detennined  s^n 
crushing  the  nest  of  corsairs^  by  one  decimre 
blow ;  and,  accordingly,  he  made  preparations  for 
attacki&g,  with'an  overwhelming  force,  the  capi- 
tal of  Barbarossa*  He  could  not,  however^  absait 
himself,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  without  feeling  sensible  that  he 
iriiould  thus  afford  to  his  rivid,  Francis,  a  favour-^ 
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Me  opportttoity  for  the  rmewal  of  the  attempts 
so  often  aiade  by  the  French  upon  the  Milanese^ 
To  prerent,  if  poBsiUe,  his  Africtti  expedition 
ftvHDi  himg  rendered  thus  dimdrantegeous  to  his 
aflhirs^  Charies  endeavoured  to  gttin  over  the 
eonrt  of  France.  Amoafeg  the  proposals  by  which 
hoohbped  to  amuse  Francw,  was  an  cfffinr  to  pro*^ 
cure^as  a  wife  finr  the  Danphin,  the  Princess  Mary 
o£  England*  '  When  this  offer  was  reported  to 
Henry,  he  dewed  his  agents  at  the  French  court 
to  say  in  his  name,  that  '^  he  marveikd  much  at 
the  Emperor^s  malice  in  meddling  with  thingii 
which  belonged  not  to  him,  and  therefore  he  de^ 
sired  Francis  to  surcease  this^  tvtoty,  since  he 
knew  well  enough  how  to  keep  his  daughter  out 
of  the  Emperor's  reaeh,*"  He  also  gave  instruct* 
tiens^  that  sudi  representations  should  be  made 
to  the  King  of  France  as  might  convince  him  of 
Hie  little  dependence  to  be  placed  ^Ipon  the  impe-^ 
rial  proposals.  At  the  same  timcy  as  a  counter- 
balance' to  Charles's  shnulated  filendship,  he 
offiired  to  aOance  his  daugbtw  EUaabeth  to  ther 
JM/»  of  A<igouleme>  the  tlmrd  son  of  Frands** 
Witll  this  pfopossl^  Mtxf  eoupkd  a  request  tor 
the  French  awnsiteh  for  the  exettion  of  his  hSBhi^^ 
eiwe  with  the  court  of  Rmne^r  He  was  mtrieated 
to  repteseatir  tlmt-  the  new  Pontiff  woidd  eomSet 
upon  lym  an  aceeptohle  piece  of  service  m  revofc' 
img'  th6  osnswes  whidi  the  late  Fope  had  pro>^ 
noiMaA  agamst.  Oe  King  of  Enghmd}  and  iii 
order  to  pave  the  way  fer  this  concession  fronk 
the  Papacy,  it  was  feconmended  that  he  should 
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4  HISTORY  OP  THE  REFORMATION       [1«55, 

procure  from  his  universities  and  nobiHty^  a  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  marriage  which  Henry  had 
contracted  with  Anne  Boleyn.  So  intent  was  the 
English  monarch  upon  the  attainment  of  these 
objects^  that  he  endeavoured  to  secure  them  both 
by  means  of  an  embassy  which  he  sent  into  France 
in  May,  and  by  a  direct  application  to  the  Pon- 
tiff, which  he  made  through  Sir  Gregory  Casali* 
The  negociation,  however,  though  opened  at 
Rome  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  inte- 
rested, proved  abortive ;  and  it  would  not  be  wor- 
thy of  notice,  did  it  not  unequivocally  discover, 
that  the  King's  affections  were  even  yet  not  wholly 
weaned  from  the  Papal  see\ 

It  is  not  however  to  be  supposed,  that  Henry 
considered  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pontiff  as  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  retracting  on  his  part  all 
the  concessions  that  he  had  made  to  the  Reform- 
ers. Although  in  that  age  the  outward  forms  of 
the  Romish  worship,  and  the  principles,  of  the 
Romish  religion,  were  the  same  as  those  which 
the  Papal  Church  still  retains ;  yet  there  was  one 
principle  of  essential  importance,  which  indeed 
was  generally  recognised,  but  which  had  not  been 
formally  avowed  by  any  assembly  competent  ta 
declare  the  sense  of  the  Roman  Church.  How 
far  tradition  was  to  prescribe  in  matters  of  fhith, 
was  as  yet  a  point  undetermined.  Hence  both 
Protestants  and  Romanists  felt  anxious  for  the 
meeting  of  a  general  x^oimcil,  in  order  tp  decide  a 

•  Herbert,  175. 
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question  whidi  occasioiied  so  maiijrkeeh  debates. 
The  results  likely  to  flow  from  the  deliberations 
of  such  an  assembly,  apfpear  to  have  engaged  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  King's  attention  at 
this  time.  He  probably  thought,  that  if  the  ablest 
divines  in  Europe  were  assembled  together,  they 
mij^t  devise  such  a  plan  of  mutual  concession  as 
would  satisfy  the  expectations  of  all  reasonable 
men.  Nor,  at  the  same  time,  was  he  altogether 
free  from  uneasiness  when  he  reflected  that  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  tnight  convene  a  council 
for  their  own  political  purposes  alone,  which 
would  propose  to  it£lelf,  for  one  of  its  principal 
objects,  the  subversion  of  the  existing  English 
government.  A  general  council,  it  was  said,  might 
be  convoked  by  the  Emperor's  authority,  and  to 
its  decrees  Christians  would  be  bound  to  yield  an 
implicit  obedience.  If,  however,  Charles  should 
choose  to  exercise  this  privilege  thus  claimed  for 
the  imperial  crown,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  manner  in  which  his  divines  would  dispose  of 
any  English  questions  that  might  be  submitted  to 
them.  Reflection  upon  these  things  rendered  the 
King  desirous  of  consulting  his  prelates,  both  as 
to  (^  Emperor's  alleged  privilege,  and  as  to  the 
degree  of  obedience  which  a  council  assembled  by 
a  smgle  n^onarch,  could  reasonably  exact  from 
Christendom. 

An  opinion  upon  these  points  was  drawn  up 
under  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Bishops,  Tunstall,  of  Durham ;  Clark,  of 
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Baih  and  Wdls;  and. Goodricfa,  of  Eiy^  Thnf 
document  asserts,  that  the  first  four  genital  comir 
cils  "^  were  convened  hj  the  authority  of  Romlm 
emperors,  because  the  power  of  those  mooondi^ 
Jthen  extended  over  a  large  portion.of  the  wioiid; 
^t  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  been  suffered  to 
aisurp  the  privilege  of  calling  councfls,  through 
ihe  negligence  of  princes ;  that  now,  since  the 
Roman  empire  has  no  gen&ral  dimunion,  it  is  not 
the  privilege  of  any  particular  sovereign  to  call  a 
general  councfl ;  but  that,  if  one  or  more  <rf  those 
llistinguished  personages,  who  exercise  the  m- 
preme  power,  should  desire  to  assemble  a  number 
of  men  of  unquestionable  integrity,  in  a  n^ftHFiiff 
evidently  fistir,  and  for  purposes  undeniably  goo4, 
then  it  would  1^  incumbent  upon  the  rulms  of 
other  states  to  concur  in  a  design  so  laudabla 
To  this  expression  of  thehr  sentiments,  the  sub- 
scribing prelates  added  a  short  statement,  that  19 
the  ancient  general  councils,  none  signed  the  de- 
jcrees  except  bishops  and  priests,  because  these 
individuals  are  the  authorised  expontora  <^  God's 
Word. 

.  Besides  this  document,  has  been  preserved  ^ 
speech  upon  the  same  subject,  delivered  by  Cianf- 
mer.  To  what  body  it  was  addressed,  does  not 
appear ;  whether  to  the  f  rivy  Council,  to  t|ie  Up^ 

^  It  w  printed  by  Biabop  Bumet,  (Hist.  Re£  I.  tr^^)  There 
is  no  date  to  it ;  but  the  Bishop  asBigiM  it,  With  great  probabilit j^ 
to  tliis  period. 

*  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus^  an4  Chalcedon* 
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perHanM  'of  CoMrvfcattOB^  or  to.tluh  Htote  of 
Lotd&  Nor  u  the  tiaw  of  Its  deKycry  fixed  hf 
9/BiyMker  circiim^taDce  ihon  Ixy  an  aUiiaibii  to  the 
acts  passed  in  the  hat  session  oi  ParMaaieiit^  widdi 
iue  mentioned  in  it  as  havmg  been  recently  enaeb* 
ed.  It  is  to  the  following  efibct :  '^  My  Lords,  as 
cicfa  men  ileeuig  fironi  tiidr  dietaues,  carry,  with 
Aem  an  that  they  tiBLU,  and  endeavour  to  defltroy 
Off  conceal  such  thii^  as  they  are  constrained  to 
leave  behind  ihem ;  so  the  court  of  Rbme  has 
carefttUy  preserved  every  thing  to  its  advantage^ 
while  it  has  destroyed  or  conceakd^  as  moeh  as 
poasibletr  every  writing  miiavburable  to  its  pro* 
teoffloos.  Tbe  long  bmploymrat  of  liiis  artftd 
policy^  has  rendered  it  ho  easy  task  to  djacovoe 
tibe  sentiments  jMrevailing  in  primitive  times  re^ 
qpecting  tihe.  Rimum  see.  It  is  certain  that  many 
observstidni^  dareeted  by.solcielit  authors  i^^idoat 
the  ptetensions  of  that  see^  are  now  lost,  as  ap^ 
peam  from  fragments  of  their  writings  yet  »• 
maitring.  In  the  extant  works  of  the  &th^,  pas-t 
cages  do-ceirtainly  o^ur,  which  ascribJB  a  fftvine^ 
ehsMoter  to  tlie  Popedom,  But  tiien  it  is  evident 
Aat  such  language  is  merely  figurative ;  sihce  tbo 
same  vritens  apply  it  to  every  thing  which  apr 
peered 'to  ihrai  more  than  ordinarily  worthy  of 
their  s^ppfobation).  Froni  the  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity,  therefore,  the  ri^t  of  diototing.to  the 
Christian  Church,  assumed  by  the  see  of  Bome^ 
eannbt  be  supported*  Those  who  are  ^iR^are  of 
tills  truth,  are  thence  led  to  in&r,  that  relij^dua 
controversies  ought  to  be  decided  in  a  general 
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isoimcil*  AssembHeB  beariny  that  name  hare  oer^^ 
lainly  rendered  to  ihe  Chureh  important  sernoea 
it  should^  however^  be  obsenred,  that  theur  design 
nation  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Even  iii  the 
council  of  Nice,  the  bishops  of  Egypt^  Asia,  and 
Greece^  were  almost  the  only  individuals  of  their 
order;  who  assisted  at  the  deliberations.  But  the 
tenn,  general,  was  applied  to  councils,  becauae 
they  were  summoned  by  the  Emperor's  antiio* 
rity,  and  because  their  dedsions  have  been  ratt- 
led by  the  general  concurrence  of  Christendom. 
The  correctness  of  this  definition  may  be  proved 
by  several  authmities,  and  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  council  assembled  at  Arimini.  More  pre* 
lates  met  there  than  at  Nice  or  Constantinople  i 
yet  the  councils  denominated  from  these  latter 
phioes  are  termAd  general :  a  designation  which 
has  been  denied  to  the  council  of  AriminL  If, 
however,  a  oouneH  should  be  assembled,  it  will 
he  inquired,  to  whom  i^ppertains  the  right  of 
presiding  in  it?  The  earliest  councU,  that  of 
the  Apostles,  was  directed  by  St.  Peter  and.  St» 
Junes.  But  in.  their  dajrs  there  were  no  contesta 
about  headship.  Christ  named  no  head.  This 
onussion,  howeverj^  can  no  more  be  considered  aa 
a  defect  in  his. system,  than  a  similar  one  |s.  to  be 
so  esteemed  in  th^  Divine  arrangements  for  the 
temporal  government  of  men.  God  has  committed 
the  empire  of  the  world  to  no  one  individual.  The 
Church  has,  indeed,  found  the  advantage  of  ap* 
pointing  particular^  jH^elates  to  preside  over  her 
seyeni)  diviaiens.    Hence  archbishops  havebeeft 
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constituted  the  cnipKeaie  directors  of  eeclesiaiticai 
affldrs  in  their  respective  provinces.  Amphg  thd 
Apostles^  it  indeed  appears  that  St.  Peter  took  the 
lead.  Bttt  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  was  ill 
Rome^  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that 

*  tt  18  remarkaUey  thai  neitfaer  in  the  epbtle  wbich  St.  Pad 
wrote  to  Romei  nor  in  any  one  of  the  aix  epistles  whieh  he  dee* 
ptttohed  from  that  city»  does  he  mention  St.  Peter.  This  omis^ 
sion  has  led  some  learned  men  to  suppose,  that  the  last-named 
Apostle  never  was  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Europe.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance, 
that  St.  Peter  iid  not  reside  in  Rome  until  after  St.  Paul  had 
oeaaed  to  address  the  Church  from  that  place.  -  Bishop  Tomline 
says,  **  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  probable,  as  Lardner  thinks» 
that  St.  Peter  did  not  go  to  Rome  till  the  year  63  or  64."  (Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Theology.  Lond.  1804.  1.481.)  The  Bishop 
informs  us  in  another  place :  **  All  ancient  writers  concur  in  as- 
serting that  St.  Peter  soflbred  martyrdom  at  Rome,  in  the  first 
persecotion  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  probably  in 
the  year  65.**  From  these  statements  it  appears  plamly  enough^ 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  assigning  more  than  a  very  short 
period  to  the  residence  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  give  imptidt  credit  to  the  Romanists,  when  thiey  as* 
•ert  that  Ae  great  Apostle  of  the  drcameision  dignified  by  his 
ftaid0oee  and  martyrdom  die  seat  of  their  Pontiffs*  A  candid 
inquiter  into  St.  Peter's  histoty  will  rather  assent  to  Cranmer's 
judgment  upon  this  subject,  and  will  feel  satisfied  that,  upon  the 
accounts  of  Su  Peter's  sojourn  at  Rome,  no  certain  dependence 
can  be  placed.  The  Aposde  s  first  Epistle  does,  indeed,  fiimish 
ua  with  a  reason  for  believing  diat  the  writer  was  addressing  tiie 
Church  fiwn  the  inqierial  ci^.  He  appears  to  have  written  from 
Biabylott.  (1  Pet.  v«  13.)  By  dus  lypellatton  he  has  been  sup- 
ped, with  great  probability,  to  have  meant  Rome ;  a  city  which 
is  designated  in  the  same  manner  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 
(ch.  xviii.)  The  propriety  of  this  designation  u  evident.  In  the 
plain  of  Shwar,  the  doctrine  of  the  PiUriardml  Church  was  fa«« 
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htt  ^necedenoe  was  assigned  ta  him  cm  attwunft  of 
that  dty,  nor  are  we  told  that  he  left  it  theie»  On 

tally  corrupted  by  superstitious  or  artful  men,  who  assigned  t^ 
their  deceased  ancestors  the  rank  of  mediators  between  God  and 
human  beings.    Noah  became  Saturn,  and  Ham  was  canonized 
tinder  the  Gentile  name  of  Jupiter.    The  consequence  of  this  foul 
fperrertfon  waa,  that  the  creature  soon  throat  the  Creator  into 
negleot  and  oUivion.    A  similar  doctrinal  conruption  is  charge 
4U9.;UpoQ  Papal  Rome,    Thence  have  issue4  formularies,  by 
which  the  mediation  of  saints  has  been  tendered  the  leading  ob* 
ject  of  a. Christian's  prayers.    In  consequence,  the  ignorant  Ro- 
^^lanist,  when  under  ^e  pressure  of  distressi  flies  to  the  Virgin, 
(IT  sqnae  other  deceased  pera{maget,fiN:r^fiC    TheFadieroCdl 
IpoodnQBa  :is  foigottea,  and  the  deluded  worshipper  puts  hia  trust 
joi  one  <^  whose  power  to  hdp,  or  even  hear  himj  he  has  not  th^ 
sl^htest  assurance*    Thus  religion  has  been  corrupted  in  ancient 
Babylon  and  in  modem  Rome,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar* 
Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  former  city  if 
myptically  assigned  to  the  latter.    Probably,  however,  the  Ro? 
^anists  would  not  be  found  very  (anxious  to  aV^il  themseivef  of 
ftic  only  presumption  to  be  collected  from  Scripture  in  fipvour  of 
St.  Peter'^.allegdl  residence  in  the  PapiJ.  jcapital,  bi^t  would  ra* 
4lier  rest  their  belief  pf  this  ftaten^ent  upon  tradition*    That  is 
oertainly  in  their  favour,  ^d.  it  gives  .no  disagreeable  hiats» 
Nor  ifi  it  oapable.of  being  made  to  an^ear  eiren  highly  probabis 
that  Sl  Peter  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome.    On  the  contrary,  Irer 
jpseua,.who  lived  in  the  latter  part  o(  the  second  century,  and 
who  is  the  earliest  writer  that  speaks  of  St.  Peter  as  having  been 
^concerned  in  founding  fiie  Chnrch  of  Rome,  sayv  immediately 
afterwards,  "  When  the  blessed  Apostles  (St.  Peter  and 'St.  Paul) 
hMd  founded  and  built  the  Cfautdi,  ikey  eMbmited  ike  \ffic$  of 
Mstep  to Imu''    This  passage  exists  in  the  original  Greek: 
the  former  passi^  of  Irenssus,  assigning  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  two  i^iostles,  is  extant  only  in  a  Latia 
translation.    Even,  however,  if  the  writer's  words  be  correctly 
fendered,  they  «re  of  very  little  value  as  a  ppoof  of  St.  Peter's 
parional  connexion  with  the  Roman  Church ;  sinor,  as  Bish6f 
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the  dtmtffiry/we  knowtiuit  8tTMe^%iuHi,  not 
the  dignify  <rf  any  see,  was  the  gioondxif  his  pra^ 
/radenee.  The  Bishops  of  RonUe^  theirefoie,  oan 
chiim  nothing  from  St.  Peter^  except  aooording  to 
(he  degree  in  which  they  possess  his  fEuth.  Thai 
H  claim  u^on  this  score  has  not  invariably  de- 
somded  to  them,  is- evidenced  by  Isbm  cases  of  Li- 
heriifiB;'and  of  some  other  Ronum  Bishops  swim 
have  been  txmdemned  for  heresy :  and  if^  accord* 
iBg  to  St  James,  fidth  most  be  tried  by  works^ 
(he  lives  of  nmny  Popes  have  aflbrd^  shrewd  pra* 
isumptiovis  against  the  soundiMa'of  their  fiddle 
Upon  tids  sobject  I  dan  join  my  own  testiaobny 
to  that  of  history.  When  at  Rome^  my  Lords,  I 
had  anqde  opportunities  of  observing  tiie  late 
Fqpe  and  those  about  him*  Nor  do  I'  hesitate  to 
jtedare,  firom  my  own  knowledge,  that  demenfa 
morals  and  administration  were  such  as  to  dmWi 
(even  fr«nn  somis  of  his  cardinals,  strong  expres* 
aioins  of  disgiiiBt.  Inexcusable  as  is  such  colrrup* 
^on  in  one  who  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  pu^ 
|ity  €Rf  life  and  conversation,  no  existing  law  pm^ 
vides  for  die  moral  delinquencies  of  a  Pope.  But, 
my  Lords,  surdy  new  diseases  require  new  reme« 
dies*  If  an  heretical  Popq  be  a  fit  subject  tor  the 
isog&iQinee  «f  a  coim6iC  who  will  deny  that  the 
simony,  die  avarice,  and  the  inreligion  of  a  Pontiff^ 
shoi|ld  not  expose  him  to  the  lash  of  those  who 

MaxA  observesi  ^'  it  is  veil  known  tjiat  reports  may  be  prppa* 
gated  without  contradiction,  a  hundred  years  afVer  the  event  is 
aaid  to  have  hiCppened,  especially  when  it  flatters  the  vanity  of 
dhosie  among  whom  it  is  propagated/'    Comp.  View,  S69. 
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toe  deliberating  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ?  In- 
deed every  man  who  leads  a  yicious  life  renders 
himadf  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  the  commuxuon 
of  the  Church.  Nor  is  the  pre-eminence  claimed 
by  the  see  of  Rome  any  reason  why  this  penalty 
should  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  vicious  Pope  Thi^ 
pre-eminence  flows  only  from  the  laws  of  men ; 
laws  which  evidently  ought  to  be  repealed.  It 
should  however  be  remembered,  that  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Papacy  has  never  been 
admitted  by  those  who  are  competent  to  decide 
upon  siich  subjects.  Anciently  it  was  understood, 
and  the  Popes  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  general  council  was  to  be  considered 
as  superior  to  every  other  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  council  of  Basil  detemiined,  that  the  Pope  is 
the  vicar  of  the  Church,  hot  the  vicar  of  Christ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  is  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct to  the  Church.  The  council  of  Constance, 
and  the  divines  of  Paris  have  decided,  that  the 
Pope  is  subject  to  a  general  council.  All,  indeed, 
that  the  Pontiff  can  claim,  even  by  the  canon  law, 
are  the  privileges  of  calling  a  general  council,  and 
of  presiding  in  it  He  has  no  authority  to  over- 
rate it,  or  to  put  a  negative  upon  its  proceedings. 
Nor  has  a  council  the  right  to  deliberate  upon  se^ 
cular  meters.  Therefore,  if  such  a  body  should 
condemn  the  King's  conduct,  no  regard  need  be 
paid  to  its  decision.  Its  business  relates  solely  to 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  With 
princes  and  politics  it  has  no  concern  whatever. 
Nor  are  even  its  ecclesifu^tical  constitutions  to  be 
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considered  binding  until  tbey  have  been  sihctioiied 
by  the  gov ernmento  of  tbe  conntries  in  whicli  they 
are  designed  to  take  effect.  Nor  ought  a  couneU 
to  make  any  decree  without  great  deliberation, 
and  without  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  sense  of 
Scripture  as  to  the  point  at  issue.  Nor  ought 
any  attempt  to  be  made  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  men  upon  subjects  which  are  not  essential. 
Upon  this  principle  I  condemn  the  severity  of 
Victor's  conduct  towards  the  Oriental  Churches^ 
when  the  time  proper  for  the  celebration  of  Eastef 
was  the  subject  of  debate.  In  the  human  body, 
no  member  is  cut  off  unless  when  seised  by  gan- 
grene :  so  in  the  Church,  no  division  ought  to  be 
anathematized  unless  for  some  qiost  important 
cause.  And  should  such  a  cause  arise,  the  greatest 
moderation  ought  to  be  used  in  deciding  upon  it  r 
nor  ought  any  conclusion  to  be  adopted,  unless 
the  acknowledged  word  of  God,  not  the  traditions 
of  men,  be  its  warrant.  A  conviction  of  this  truth 
caused  the  divines  of  Paris  to  determine,  that  no 
council  has.  authority  to  prescribe  articles  of  fidth 
which  are  not  contained  in  Scripture*  Indeed,  as 
obedience  was  the  condition  of  the  Mosaic  co- 
venant, so  &ith  is  that  of  the  Christian.  Now, 
the  princijdes  of  Christian  faith  are  recorded  only 
in  Scripture.  I  have  therefore  great  doubts  re« 
speeting  the  utility  of  councils.  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  believe,  that  a  reference  to  the  word 
^God  is  the  only  safe  way  in  which  religious 
controversies  can  be  decided*  The  practice  of 
the  fathers  e<mfirms  me  in  these  doubtS;     The 
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Minted  Amlnrose^  Jeromei  and  Ausfin,  did  In  many 
thingd  differ  from  each  other,  but  they  always  ap- 
pealed to  Scripture  as  the  common  and  certain 
sjkandard.  Indeed  St.  Austin  expresses^  in  a  very 
famarfcable  manner,  the  different  estimation  in 
which  he  held  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  those 
of  the  best  and.holiest  fothers.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  fiur  from  undervaluing  the  writings  of  these 
venerable  authors.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
all  concur  in  any  exposition  of  a  passage  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  did  in  that  particular  direct  their 
minds ;  and  I  should  consider  that  the  man  who 
opposed  his  own  judgment  to  such  a  weight  of 
authority^  was  possessed  by  a  dangerous  seU^co»» 
ceit  i  am  therefore  willing  to  admit,  that  coun* 
cils  ought  to  be  guided  in  their  decisions  by  such 
expositions  as  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  doctors 
of  the  Church.  If,  however,  a  council  should  be 
assembled,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  the 
Pope  should  direct  its  deliberations.  A  judge 
should  be  impartial.  It  is  most  impnqier  that  ha 
should  sit  upon  the  brach,  and  try  a  cause  ta 
which  he  himsdf  is  a  party.  In  ibis  wtuation  the 
Ppp9  stands  respecting  the  points  now  contro* 
yerted.  He  hat  already  passed  sentence  upon 
liiem.  He  h»  thwefoie  rendered  himself  unfit  tQ 
aet  as  judge  in  a  court  occupied  with  the  exami* 
nati^  of  these  questions.  It  is  not  even  f  taper 
that  he  ahould  be  present  during  the  delibeiatiwa 
^f  such  a  court,  lest  he  should  thereby  inAuenee 
ks  decisions.    Nw  need  prinoea  c<msid«r  thenif 
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selves  bound  by  their  aigagemeBts  to  8«{»iKirt  the 
pretenskms  of  the  Poiie.  If  they  find  that  their 
oath  of  obedience  to  him  was  taken  under  aa.»f> 
nineMS  conviction  of  his  right  to  act  as.  head  of 
the  Church,  they  are  justified  in  withdrairing 
their  necks  from  his  yoke,  as  iuHy  as  any  maa 
would  be  in  making  his  escape  out  of  the  handa 
of  a  robber.  That  princes  are  bound  to  extaicate 
themselves  firom  the  Papal  yoke  must  be  evideni 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true  charactev 
of  the  Popedom*  The  court  of  Rome  is  so  oosc^ 
rapt,  that  even  a  conscientious  Pontiff!  could  not 
do  his  duty  by  the  Church.  The  truth  of  thia 
assertion  is  shewn  by  the  recent  case  of  Pope 
Adrian.  His  intentions  were  good,  but  the  car« 
dinals  and  others  about  the  Papal  court  being  inn 
terested  in  mamtaining  existing  oormptions,  all 
his  plans  were  raidered  abortive  ^'' 

Vfhim  men  heard  such  sentiments  aa:  these 
openfy  advocated  by  an  individual  who  was  |daoed 
at  the  head  of  the  national  Church,  and  who  waa 
notoiwusly  held  in  high  estimation  by  theKing^ 
they  obuld  not  fafl  of  imticlpatittg  important. ec% 
elesiastieal  umovations.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
neither  In  this  speech,  nor  in  any  other. puUio 
maimer,  had.  the  Arehbishep  aKtadced  the  extcoy 
nals  of  the  Romish  woiship;  but  he.had:inviGdH 
daided  the  groonds  upon  which  thd :  whole  (Piapal 
Qfstem  stands.  If,  therefore,  such  a  man  wpra 
pemitted  at  bis  will  to  midennine.  thef<mndatiopi 

•  Baniet,  Hbt.  Ref.  I.  ilt7S.  ..   .  -. 
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of  the  Establiflhed  Churchy  it  required  no  great 
foresight  to  convince  an  observer  that  th^  anper*^ 
structure  would  soon  totter  to  its  MI.  If  it  were 
shewn  that  the  Papal  supremacy  was  founded  in 
error  or  imposture ;  if  it  were  believed  that  the 
decisions  of  councils,  and  of  &thers>  were  only  so 
fSeur  to  be  respected  as  they  were  consonant  to  the 
written  word  of  God :  then  all  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  which  could  not  be  supported  by  a 
critical  reference  to  Scripture,  were  evidently  in 
danger  of  soon  falling  to  the  ground.  All  well- 
informed  persons,  whether  Protestants  or  Ro** 
manists,  were  well  aware  that,  upon  Cranmer's 
principles,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Papal 
Church  must  inevitably  he  obliterated.  Refuse 
obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  deny  the  validity  of 
human  traditions,  establish  Scripture  as.  the  sole 
rule  of  fifiuth,  and  investigate  its  sense  in  the  spirit 
of  sound  criticism>  not  in  the  shackles  of  mere 
authority ;  and  the  Protestant  system  is.  in  fiict 
adopted.  It  will  be  found,  that  all  the  innovations: 
and  cwruptioitt  which  popular  suparstition  and: 
Papal  artifice^  gradually  engmfted  upon  the  Car 
th^ic  fiuth  must  be  discarded.  The  rdigion  which: 
then  will  daim  the  inquirer's  rc^rds,  will  be  that 
which,  it  is  recorded,  the  Apostles  preached,  and. 
which  the  Reformers  restored. 

The  Primate's  dideavours  to  remove  from  the: 
English  Church  the  corruptions  which  had  sprung 
up  during  the  middle  ages,  were  however  eonnr 
teracted  with  great  art  and  diligence.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  Bidiop  of  Wiqchester,  lost  no 
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opportunity  fiivourable  for  oon&mung  the  King 
in  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion.  To  the 
influence  of  these  dexterous  courtiers  was  added 
that  of  Longland>  Bishop  of  Linoofai,  who^  in  his 
capacity  of  confessor,  had  acquired  a  considerable 
power  over  Henry's  mind.  It  was  represented  to 
the  King,  that  his  i^irit  in  throwing  off  the  Papal 
yoke  was  higUy  applauded,  both  by  foreign  princes 
and  by  his  own  subjects,  but  that  neither  of  these 
parties  would  pati^itly  bear  to  see  him  espouse 
the  doctrines  of  obstinate  heretics.  He  was  flat- 
tered by  allusions  to  the  honour  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  his  controveray  with  Luther ;  and  it  was 
insinuated^  that  should  policy  eventually  induce 
hm  to  become  the  champion  of  opinions,  which 
his  talents  had  formerly  consigned  to  merited  con- 
tempt, all  Europe  would  fasten  upon  him  the 
mortifying  charge  of  inconsistency.  Nor  was  it 
forgotten  to  remind  him  of  the  indignity  with 
which  Luther  had  dared  to  treat  his  perfon^-  . 
ance'.  Si^gestions  thus  artfully  contrived  to  ' 
work  upon  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  men,  sel- 
dom fidl  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
their  minds.  Heinry,  accordingly,  was  far  from 
insenrible  to  the  representations  of  his  Romish 
advisesGL  He  appeared,  at  times,  as  if  he  had 
little  fiurther  object  in  siding  with  the  Reformeios 
than  merdy  to  render  himself  independent  of  the 
Popedmn.  Up  to  this  point  the  leading  Romanists 
were  well  satisfied  to  make  a  sacrifice  firom^  their 

'  Buraeti  HiflU  Ref.  I.  271. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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former  opinions.  Perhaps  they  reasoned,  that  if 
the  people  could  be  prevented  from  embracing 
Protestant  principles,  an  opportunity  for  restoring 
the  Pope  to  the  privileges  which  he  had  been 
used  to  enjoy,  would  not  fail  of  occurring  before 
the  lapse  of  many  years. 

But  ifowever  such  a  consummation  might  be 
desired  by  the  Romish  party,  nothing  was  now 
less  discovered  in  their  public  conduct  than  the 
least  symptom  of  regard  for  the  Papacy.  On  the 
contrary,  Aey  displayed  a  willingness  to  c^me 
forward,  even  unnecessarily,  for  the  purpose  of 
renouncing,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  those 
principles  which  they  had  been  used  ta  entertain, 
and  to  which  they  returhed  with^uch  disreputa- 
ble haste  at  the  outset  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
The  Parliament  had  separated  without  Enjoining 
any  new  renunciations  of  the  Papal  supremacy ; 
but  the  2eal  of  the  prelacy  was  nevertheless  not 
(d  be  restrained.  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
^Bishops,  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Stokesley  of 
London,  Tunstall  of  Duriiam,  together  witlk  all 
their  brethren  on  the  episcop^  bench,'Voluntarily 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  persevere  in  their 
present  conduct  towards  the  Popedom.  This  es. 
traorditiary  document  is  conceived  in  the  follow-^ 
ing  terms.  '*  I  Stephen,  Bishop  df  Winchester, 
do  purely  of  mine  own  tolwdarg  accord,  txnd  abso- 
lutely, in  the  word  of  a  lishop,  profess  and  pro- 
mise to  your  princely  Majesty,  in  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England  supreme  head  immediately 
under  Christ,  that,  from  this  day  forward,  I  shall 
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Bot  m^emr,  promise,  give,  or  cause  to  be  given  tp 

any  foreign  potentate,  nor  yet  to  the  Bishop  of 

R(Mne,  whom  they  call  Pope,  any  oath  or  feisdtj 

dh:ect)y  or  indirectly;  but  I  shall  give  my  £uth, 

truth,  and  obedience,  only  to  your  Majesty.    I 

profess  the  Papacy  of  Rome  not  to  be  ordained  of 

God  by  holy  Scripture,  but  constantly  do  affirm, 

and  cfienlg  dechrep  and  shall  declare  it,  te  be  set 

s^/mly  by  num.    Neither  shall  I  enter  into  any 

treaty  with  any  person  or  persons,  either  privily 

or  apertly,  or  shall  consent  thereto,  that  the  Bishop 

of  Rome  shall  exercise  here  any  authority  or  juns- 

diction,,  or  is  to  be  re  flared  to  Qny  jurisdktimhere- 

.qfieir._  Fi^rthi^rmore,  for  the  confirmation  hereof, 

I  give  my.  fajth  and  tri^h  by  firm  promise,  and  in 

rthe  fiuth  of  a  Bishop,  that,  agf^t  this  my  fo^ e- 

said  profeation  and  promise  made,  I  shall  defepod 

myself  by  no  dispensation,  exception,  nor  by  any 

^rtmedy  or  cautd  of  law  or  exraiplci  d^u^  this 

MSf  natural  Ufe*    ^d  if  hereti^ore  I  hi^r^  4PQe 

ortaadeimy  protestation  in  prejudice  of  thvi:;KiHjr 

.profession  and  promiae  here  inade,  the  same  I  do 

revoke  at  this  present  and  for  ever  hereafter^  and 

hene  utterly  do  reaounoe  by  tbese.presents  ^^  For 

.the  honour  of  human  nature^^ne  would  be  gbd 

t»  bcdiievtf  it  impossible  that  a&y  man  of  sense, 

.integrily,  and  mature  age,  aft»  making  isttch  a 

professioA,  cMdd  have  acted  as  Gardiner  and  Tun- 

atfdl  did  under  Queen  Mary^    Nothiiig  can  shew 

more  clearly  the  demoralizmg  and  anti-christian 

*  The  oath  is  printed  by  Foxe  at  full  length.    Acta  uA  Moo. 
c2 
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operation  of  Popery  than  such  melancholy  exam- 
ples. Surely  no  serious  and  rational  man  would 
venture  to  fly  in  the  face  of  such  an  engagement 
thus  voluntarily  taken^  unless  he  had  been  deluded 
into  a  notion,  that  there  exists  a  power  upon  earth 
competent  to  absolve  men  from  every  obligation, 
however  sacred. 

As  the  bishops  generally,  notwithstanding  their 
readiness  to  renounce  the  Pope,  were  very  little 
disposed  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  Pro- 
testant principles,  Cranmer  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  his  right  to  hold  a  visitation  of  his  pro- 
vince. In  order  to  disarm  the  opposition  which 
the  Romish  party  might  be  expected  to  make  to 
this  measure,  the  Archbishop  thought  it  advisable 
to  procure  the  King's  licence  before  he  began  his 
proceedings.  Being  thus  protected  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  jurisdiction^  he  gave  orders  for  the 
issuing  of  the  customary  notices  to  the  several 
bishops  subjected  to  him.  When  Gardiner  was 
thus  officially  apprised  of  his  metropolitan's  inten- 
tion^ he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  dioeese  of 
Winchester  from  being  visited  by  a  prelate  whose 
opinions  were  so  much  in  advance  of  his  own. 
His  mode  of  parrying  the  threatened  interference, 
was  sufficiently  ingenious.  In  the  instrument 
served  upon  his  sufl^ragans,  the  Archbishop  was, 
as  usual,  styled  Primate  of  all  England.  Of  this 
designation,  Gardiner  complained  to  the  King. 
He  represented  it  as  a  disparag^nent  of  the  su- 
premacy, vested  by  the  Legislature  inthe  orown. 
Lest,  however,  this  piece  of  court  flattery  should 
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prove  ineffectual,  he  added  to  it,  that  a  metrepo- 
litical  visitation  at  that  time  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cause, one  had  been  holden  by  the  late  archlrishop 
pnly  five  years  befwe,  and  that  it  would  entail  a 
burthen  upon  the  clergy  which  they  could  ill 
support  so  soon  after  they  had  been  called  upon 
for  the  payment  of  their  tenths;  In  answer  to 
these  objections,  Cranmer  represented,  that  as  pri* 
mates  were  recognised  under  the  Pope,  so  they 
might  be  under  the  King ;  but  that,  for  his  part, 
he  valued  titles  no  more  than  the  paring  of  an 
apple,  being  desirous  that  all  the  bishops  should 
be  considered  only  as  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  the  credentials  of  their  office  should  not 
be  seal^  and  parchments,  but  the  godly  conversa- 
tion of  the  people  living  in  their  dioceses*  As  for 
Warham's  alleged  visitation,  the  Archbishop  said, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  what  had  been  custo- 
mary during  the  vacancy  of  a  see ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  burdens  of  the  clergy,  he  observed, 
that  the  complainant  himself  had  shewn  his  dis- 
regard for  such  considerations,  by  visiting  when 
his  incumbents  were  taxed  with  the  payment  of  a 
very  heavy  impost  granted  to  the  crown  \ 

Cranmer  experienced  similar  treatment  from 
another  prelate,  who  was  stedfastly  attached  to 
Romanism.  When  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  served  with  a  notice  of  the  intended  visita- 
tion, he  also  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  design 

fc  Letter  from  Cranmer  to  Cromwell.  Strype,  Mem.  Cramn. 
Appendixi  701. 
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from  being  effi^ted^  by  an  appeanncfe  of  anxiety 
for  tbe  preservation  of  tbe  King's*  prerogatives^ 
The  Archbishop's  officers,  with  that  blitid  atten- 
tion to  precedents,  which  generaQy  characterises 
such  persons,  had  styled  him,  absurdly  Mougli 
certainly.  Legate  of  the  Apostolical  See :  A  title 
which  had  long  been  borne  by  his  predecessors '. 
In  this  character  the  Bishop  of  London  declared, 
that  he  could  not  submit  to  his  visitation,  inas^ 
much  as  the  Papal  authority  was  no  longer  recog- 
nised in  EIngland,  and  an  attempt  to  act  under  it 
was  clearly  illegal.  The  Archbishop  was  not, 
however,  deterred  from  carrying  his  intention  into 
effect  by  this  obstruction.  He  held  his  visita- 
tion, as  he  had  determined,  at  tbe  chapter-house 
of  St  PauFs  in  London ;  and  the  bishop,  with  hid 
archdeacon;  and  with  the  superiors  of  the  dOn- 

'  The  Ardibiflhc^  of  Canterbury  were  stjried  **  heg^  Nad.** 
This  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  empty  title  ;  since 
other  prelates  had  commonly  ei&ercised  legatine  functions  in 
England.  Wolsey  had  done  so  recently,  as  the  clergy  knew  to 
their  cost.  Polydore  Vergil,  speaking  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
who  succeeded  to  the  primacy  in  the  year  1138,  uses  these 
words :  *'  Legatus  ab  Innocentio  II»  Romano  Pontifice  factias 
est  Manavit  id  munus  postea  ad  omnes  Cantnarienses  Archi- 
episcopos,  qui  Legati  NaH  dicti  sunt.''  (Anglic.  Hist.)  God- 
win, (De  Prassul.)  and  Fuller,  (Church  Hist.)  have  adopted  this 
statement.  Collier  questions  its  correctness,  but  gives  no  rea- 
sons. The  annotator  upon  Godwin  thus  expresses  himself  npon 
this  subject :  **  T  wisdanus,  autem  ex  Decatenst,  p.  679>  assent 
ejusmodi  Legatbnem  Huberto  primo  datum  fuisse."  Hubert 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1195.  From  his 
time,  therefore,  at  all  events,  untQ  that  of  Ctanmer,  the  Arch- 
bishops had  been  regularly  styled  Apostolical  Legates. 
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Tents  Wider  his  jurisdictioji,  were  dbted  to  appear: 
before  their  metropolitan.  They  did  not  venture 
to  disobey^  but  they  repeated  their  protest  against 
receivisig  him  as  legate^  and  demanded  of  his  re- 
gistrar to  enter  this  protest  among  the  archiepis- 
copal  records.  The  demand  was  refused ;  and^ 
in  consequence,  an  appeal  was  presented  to  the 
King^  in  which  the  subscribers  petitioned  for  the 
royal  licence,  both  as  a  protection  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's visitation,  and  from  the  suspension  of 
their  authority,  which,  according  to  custom,  had 
been  laid  upon  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  superior's  inspection ''.  These  transactions 
plainly  discover  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
Romanists  admitted  the  interference  of  Cranmer^ 
andjthe  cautious  manner  in  which  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  proceed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
King's  violent  passions  from  hurrying  him  into 
farther  innovations  upon  the  established  reli- 
gion.. 

Indeed  the  influence  of  the  Popish  party  was 
now  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  no  man  in  a  conspi- 
cuous station  could  satisfy  his  Sovereign,  unless 
he  was  prepared  to  exert  himself  in  weaning  the 
popular  mind  from  its  habits  of  deference  to- 
wards the  Roman  see.  Not  contented  with  the 
oaths  which  the  prelates  had  come  forward  with 
such  alacrity  to  take,  Henry  enjoined  them  to  re- 
pair to  their  several  dioceses  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  there  against  the  Papal  supremacy,  and 

'  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  47. 
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of  directing  their  clergy  to  employ  themselves  in' 
the  same  mamier.  The  memheni'of  the  episcopal 
bench  made  no  hesitation  in  engaging  to  comply 
with  the  royal  injunction.  Lest,  howerer,  any 
should  attempt  to  evade  the  performance  of  what 
they  had  undertaken,  it  was  ordered,  that  copies 
of  their  respective  sermons  against  the  Pope 
should  be  sent  up  to  courts  The  manner  in 
which  the  King's  conunands  were  fulfiHed,  ap- 
pears to  have  occasioned  no  dissatisfaction,  nor 
even  suspicion,  in  any  diocese,  except  in  that  of 
York.  In  that  part  of  England,  it  seems,  that 
preachers  evinced  no  sort  of  alacrity  in  exposing 
the  true  character  of  the  Popedom.  This  bade- 
wardness  was  attributed  to  Edward  Lee,  the  Arch* 
bishop ;  and,  accordingly,  the  King  wrote  to  that 
prelate  an  expostulatory  letter.  About  the  same 
time,  Cranmer,  by  his  Majesty's  command^  trans-- 
mitted  to  him  a  book  of  instructions  for  the  clergy, 
which  had  recently  been  prepared  ",  and  which 
explained  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  subsist* 
ing  between  England  and  Rome.  Archbishop 
Lee  had  no  sooner  received  these  admonitions 
from  the  South,  than  his  zeal  against  the  Papacy 
waBs  conspicuously  displayed.  He  was  then  at 
Cawood,  and  he  immediately  made  up  his  mind  to 
preach  at  York  on  the  following  Sunday.  He 
sent  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  mayor  of  that 
city ;  he  issued  orders,  that  service  should  be  con* 

*  Strypc,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  295. 

*"  Strype  observes  of  this  book,  "  Wc  may  well  suppose  the 
Aiclibishop  had  a  great  hand  in  it.*'     Mem.  Craum.  S5. 
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chided  in  aD  tliechorches  in  such  time  as  toaUttw 
the  vfhiAe  body  of  the  citiaEens  to  be  present  at 
the  ddliyeiry  c^  his  discourse ;  and  he  particulaily 
desired  tiiattwo  of  the  King's  ehi^Iains^  then 
upon  the  spot,  should  give  him  their  att<»idance. 
All  these  preparations  procured  for  the  dignified 
preacher  a  very  large  auditory.  The  Gospel  of 
Ae  day  contained^  by  a  coincidence  perhaps  some- 
what ludicrous^  the  following  passage :  '*  I  have 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.'' 
This  was  the  Archbishop's  text,  and  from  it  occsr 
sion  was  taken  to  enlarge  upon  the  King^s  mar-* 
riage,  the  wrongs  that  he  had  ^idured  from  the 
Roman  see,  and  the  propriety  of  renouncing  all 
connexion  with  that  power.  These  topics^  it  was 
reported  by  the  King's  chi^lains,  were  treated  in 
a  manner  which  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  audi- 
ence; but  it  was  observed,  that  the  Archbishop 
had  dexterously  contrived  to  avoid  aU  mention  of 
the  royal  supremacy.  For  this  omission  he  after- 
wards made  a  trifling  excuse;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  silence  respecting  the  Pope, 
which  prevailed  among  his  clergy,  by  represent- 
ing their  deplorable  poverty  and  ignorance.  Many 
of  their  benefices,  he  siud,  produced  no  more  than 
41.  5L  or  6L  per  annum ;  pittances  so  scanty,  that 
m^Q  qualified  to  preach,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  them.  He  affirmed,  that  there 
were  not  in  his  whole  diocese,  twelve  secular  ' 
priests  so  qualified,  and  very  few  friars.  How- 
ever, he  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  him- 
self, so  far  as  he  should  be  able,  by  explaining 
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ham  the  {Moipit^  on  the  Simdajrg  and  prmcipitf 
bdidajnii  in  diffievent  phuoes^  the  points  which  it 
if(f$B  fleiired  that  the  people  should  undeoitand  \ 

Bnt  not^ithataiidiii^  this  seemii^^  i|njivjsii«l 
aoquiesoeno^  in  the  propriety  of  the  King's  n^ea* 
aases,  thevef  was  a  body  of  men  who  evidently 
viewed  them  with  great  dissatisfaction,  perhiq^ 
with  aktruL  The  monastic  orders  found  them- 
selves placed  in  circumstances  entirely  neF#  pro* 
bably  insecure.  With  the  secular  clergy,  a  de* 
pendence  upon  the  ,civil  government  had  ever 
been  pretty  dearly  estaUished.  Not  sq  with  the 
K^gular&  Many  monasteries  were  exempted  from 
episcopal  visitation,  and  acknowledged  no  supe^ 
jruNT  but  the  Pope.  These  societies  had  now  been 
tranaferred  to  the  superintradance  of  the  crown. 
The  change  in  their  situation  was  revolting  to 
their  prejudices,  and  appeared  not  unlikely  to  in- 
jmre  their,  interests^  Hence  they  naturally  be^ 
came  dissatisfied  and  uneasy.. 

This  spirit  of  discontent  first  openly  vented 
itself  at  the  Charter-house,  a  monastery  situated 
inithe  outskirts  of  London.  It  had  been  found 
difficult  to  extort  from  the  monks  of  this  house/ 
upon  a  former  occasion,  an  approbation  of  the 
King's  second  marriage.  But  the  temporary  im-> 
prisonment  of  their  prior,  and  still  more  the  perT 
suasions  of  an  individual  on  whose  judgment  they 
placed  a  considerable  reliance  %  at  length  induced 

"  Strypc,  Eccl.  Mem.  L  291. 

•  **  I  suppose  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York."  Strype,  Eccl. 
Mem.  I.  900. 
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ihem  to  wMidfsw  their  €|>positlon.  Wken^  lio#-> 
eyer,  tliey  iband  that  nothing  short  of  an  abaotaM 
rennnciatfon  of  tii6  Pop*  woidd  content  Ae  gc^ 
Teramtent,  ^ttey  b^^an  to  meditate  opmi  taslNh 
anee.  Thtte  ia  reason  to  befieve^  that  they  bodi 
read  among  themselves^  and  lent  to  others^  Ae 
books  which  had  been  published  against  the 
King's  proceedings  in  foreign  parts:  conduct 
which  was  the  more  inexcusable^  because^  when' it 
was  discovered^  they  refused  to  peruse  the  tracts 
published  in  England^  in  reply  to  the  contineaftal 
libels  ^.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certaM 
that  they  had  rendered  confesi^on/ that  pestilettt 
device  of  Romanism,  an  engine  of  sedition  \ 
They  had  worked  themselves  up  into  a  belief,  that 
an  admission  of  the  Papal  supremacy  was  neces^ 
sary  to  salvation  ;  and  this  pernicious  folly  they 
had  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those  who  came  to 
them  as  penitents.    Not  contented  with  thus  se*> 

^  "I  find  tfait  flaid  in  some  original  letters."  Burnet,  Hist.. 
ReL  I.  545. 

^  ReinoldS)  one  of  these  unfortunate  monks,  said  on  his  trial,, 
^  That  he  never  declared  his  opinion  to  any  man  living,  but  to 
tlKwe  that  came  in  confession ;  which  he  could  not  resist,  in  ^Ks^ 
charge  of  his  conscience.''  (Strype,  Ecd.'  Mem.  I.  305.). 
liume,  therefore,  is  mistaken  in  saying,  that  the  offence  of  thesr 
ecclesiastics  was  **  attended  with  no  overt  act.*^  It  is  certain^ 
from  Reinolds's  own  admission,  that  he  had  used  the  confes- 
sional as  an  engine  of  sedition.  Most  probably  this  fact  was. 
proved  upon  the  trial,  both  with  respect  to  him  and  to  his.ftUow 
prisoners.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  accounu  for  the  conduct  of 
the  jury,  who,  though  most  anxious  to  save  the  culprits,  could 
not  conscientiously  pronounce  them  innoceut  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  their  charge. 
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CMtly  MtttmveBing  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment,  the  iiifatuated  Cfurthusims  proceeded  to 
wind  up  their  fieinaticism  to  a  pitch,  which  could 
faei^y  &il  of  rendering  it  the  object  of  public 
attention.  John  Haugfaton,  the  prior,  ^ddreased 
his  brethren  in  a  very  pathetic  strain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  them  to  suffer  martyrdom,  rather 
than  renounce  the  Pope.  His  harangue  produced 
all  the  effect  which  such  language,  addressed  to 
such  an  auditory,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
work.  The  unhappy  monks  began,  without  delay, 
that  course  of  penitence  and  devotion,  which 
seemed  proper  to  prepare  them  for  death.  On 
th0  following  day,  the  prior  preached  from  the 
first  fifteen  verses  of  the  fifty-ninth  Psalm.  The 
brethren  then  severally  confessed  their  sins,  and 
asked  pardon  of  each  other,  on  their  knees,  for  the 
offences  of  which  they  might  severally  have  to 
complain.  This  day  of  penitence  was  succeeded 
by  one  in  which  was  celebrated  a  mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that 
tihe  excited  devotees  fancied  themselves  to  be  fa- 
voured with  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  Spi- 
rit During  the  elevation  of  the  consecrated  wa- 
fer, a  small  hissing  wind  was  believed  to  have 
been  heard,  and  a  sweet  calm  was  immediately 
spread  over  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.  After 
they  retired  firom  mass,  they  employed  themselves 
in  earnest  devotion  both  night  and  day  \ 

Upon  the  purity  of  motive  by  which  these  mis- 

'  Strype,  EccU  Mem.  I.  302. 
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guided  enthusiasts  were  actuated^  no  draibt 
be  cast.  Nor  are  rulers  ever  placed  under  more 
painfiil  circumstances  than  when,  from  a  doe  rer 
gard  to  the  public  peace^  and  to  their  own  Mfom- 
rity,  they  are  obliged  to  visit  honest,  but  danger- 
ous men,  with  the  penalties  of  die.  law.  In  the 
case  of  these  Cavthjisians,  the  government  evi<- 
dently  had  no  option.  Not  only  was  a  convent 
adjoining  the  metropolis,  a  house  of  which  the 
inmates  were  justly  respected  by  the  people 
around  them,  organizing  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  Legislature ;  but  also  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  if  this  opposition  were  not  speedily 
crushed,  it  would  rapidly  spread  itself  throu|^ 
the  country.  Already  two  otiber  priors  had  taken 
up  their  quarters,  and  made  a  common:  capse  with 
the  London  Carthusians.  As  these  mm  could 
not  be  aflowed  to  form.confikdemcies  at  their  lei* 
«ure  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  law  at  defi- 
ance, they  were  committed  to  prison,  and  shortly 
after  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster.  HalL  The 
three  priors,  a  monk  of  Sion,  and  two  others,  one 
of  whom  was  a  secular  priest,  were  J;he3re  charged 
witli  high  treason,  on  the  l&tb.  of  April.  They 
pleaded  not  guilty'.  After  the  trial  was.coQ- 
duded,  the  jury  found  gieat  difficulty  in  agreeing 
upon  their  verdict.  They  do  not  appear,  indeed, 
to  have  entertained  any  doubt  nespecting  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners,  but  they  felt  a  strong  repug- 
nance agaiustassigning  to  such  holy  men,  as  they 

•  Foxe,  976. 
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l«Kaed  them,  the  cliara(^r  of  malefactors*  When 
CsMiwdll  learnt  that  the  ddibeniti<ms  of  the  jiuy 
tamed  i^ob  thia  point,  be  foieed  them,  by  me- 
aaces,  into  the  due  diadiai^e  of  their  painful 
-doty  \  Accordingly,  the  prisoners  wesre  con  vict- 
^  and  received  judgment  to  die  as  traitears.  This 
-sentence  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  4tli  of 
May,  on  the  three  priors;  the  monk,  and  the  secu- 
lar priest,  much  to  die  regitet  of  the  King,  who 
4opk  care  that  argument  and  persuasion  should 
4iot  be  kft  untried,  in  order  to  lead  them  from 
4heir  pernicious  errand  This  eimmple  of  seve- 
rity dU  Aot»  however,  break  the  spirit  of  the  Car- 
4hmdaniB.  la  June,  three  more  monks  of  that 
nxrder,  after,  being  tried  and  convicted,  at  West- 
iiidnBter,  were  executed  at  Tyburn.  At  York  also, 
two  Cardmsians;  met  with  the  same  fate,  and.  upon 
^e  same  gnuind*  Nor  was  this  all  the  eviil  which 
-the  members  of  ^lis  .unhappy  fialemiiy  btought 
upon-tbeassetves^t  lids  timeby  their,  miadiievoud 
'fimaticism :  nine  4ir ten  a£  thosctbelonging.  to  the 
iKMise^near  London,  were  put  into  such  dose  coQ- 
•flnemMt,  tiaat  it  proved  fisttal  to  all  bnt  one  of  the 
timaber;  and  he  was  executed  in  Aiqpist  \  AlMkut 
^e  same  time  the  penalties  of  heresy  Wiere  award- 
ed -agiiMt  a  gnnqpe  of  uaibrtunate  foreigners. 
On  the  .29th  of  May,  nineteen  Dutchmen,  and  six 
women,  were  charged,  at  St.  PauTs  in  London, 
with  holding  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 

*  Strype,  EocL  Mem.  I.  SOS. 

«  Ibid.  906. 

^  Buroet,  Hist.  Re£  I.  5^5. 
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Anabaptisto':  a  sect  wMch  had  ccrtraify  md- 
dered  itself  justly  an  oliject  of  apprehemion  to 
the  fiiends  of  rational  religioii  and  of  socisl  order, 
by  the  excesses  whkh  its  members  had  receiilty 
'  oonmiitted  in  Germany '.  JSomeperaons  infected 
with  these  principles  which  had  caused  so  arodi 
idann,  having  taken  .refiige  m  England,  were 
now  treated  with  nnjnittifiable  rtgaiir.  Fonr- 
teen  of  these  alien  sectaries. were  burnt  inXon^ 
don,  and  other  town8^  This  succession  of  horrid 
ipmrishineBts  appears  to.  have  fiUed  the  Kiagb 
miiid-  iwithi  grief  ^uod  uneasiness.  He  heoamie 
xaor^esBiof  his  person,  and  seemed  tor  feel  sevenoiy 
:  the  haidAip.  of  being  the.  insftrararat  fium^ 
fwhooh  men  generally,  perhaps  universally^  of  jm- 
Uemished  morals  were  ooraigned  tti  siKh  fiigkt- 

fidstiiSedngsA.    /  

.The  severities  exercised  upon  the  mingnidfri 
Cartfansians  weare  followed  by  the  tragical  endiof 
a  prdate,  for  whom  the  King  had  once  enter- 
thined  a  high  degree  of  reelect,  and  whose  &te<he 
was  very  unwilling,  to  precipitates .^  John  Fidur 
had  bera  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  moie 
than  twelve  months,  where,  having  been  stripped 
of  his  pecuniQry  resources,  he  suffered  at  one 
time  such  privatiens  as  fix  upon  the  government 

»  CMlier,  II.  99. 

*  Under  Mtmzer^  in  1525 ;  and  again  under  Bockhold,  in 
1533.    Mosheim. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Herbert^  183. 
•Ibid. 
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tlie  charge  of  highly  culpable  neglect  ^  He  was 
now  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
he  woold  probably  have  been  allowed  to  sink 
silently  into  the  grave,  had  not  his  case  been 
made  the  means  of  reminding  Henry,  that  the 
Pojie's  hostility  towards  him  was  unabated,  and 
might  become  formidable.  Paul  had  rashly  de- 
termined to  inspirit  tbe  English  malcontents  by 
conferring  upon  Fisher  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
When  the  venerable  prisoner  waa  informed  of  the 
empty  distinction  intended  for  him,  he  said,  with 
that  contempt  for  the  world's  vanities,  which  no 
wise  man,  even  in  prosperous  circumstances,  cuk 
avoid  feeling  when  he  has  reached  the  veii^e  of 
eternity,  '*  If  the  red  hat  were  lying  at  my  feet,  I 
would  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up'/'  But,  howevw 
probable  it  must  have  appeared,  that  the  Papal 
present  would  be  thus  received,  it  was  the  policy 
of  Paul  to  bestow  iU  Fisher,  accordingly,  wsb 
created  a  cardinal  with  the  highest  encrauums, 
and  the  gaudy  ensign  of  his  dignity  was,  as  if  to 
mock  the  misery  of  him  for  whom  it  was  jdestined, 
aent  on  towards  England  ^    When  the  news  cf 

*  sFisher'tf  letter  to  Cromwell,  from  the  Tower.  (Fuller,  190:) 
From  the  state  of  his  wnrdrobe  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  these 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  wants  were  supplied  after  his  appBoa- 
tion  to  the  secretary,  which  was  made  on  the  Md  of  December, 
in  the  last  year* 

«  Fuller,  201. 

'  **  It  was  said  that  the  Fope^  for  that  he  held  so  manfully 
with  him,  and  stood  so  stiffly  in  his  cause,  did  elect  him  a  cardi* 
aal,  and  sent  the  cardinal's  hat  as  far  as  Calais ;  but  the  head  it 
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this  insidious  insult  reached  Henry's  govemmenty 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  subject  Fisher  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law*.  On  the  17th  of  June^  he 
was  arraigned  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
judges,  and  certain  peers,  on  a  charge  of  having, 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  denied  the 
King's  supremacy  *•  He  pleaded  not  guilty;  but 
being  convicted,  he  was  sentenced  ta  die  as  a 
trtdtor.  His  execution  followed  on  the  29d  of 
the  same  month,  and  he  met  his  &te  with  all  the 
cheerfulness  to  be  expected  from  one  weary  of 
worldly  troubles,  and  conscious  of  integrity. 
Much  to- his  servant's  ^surprise,  he  caused  hhnself 
ta  be  dressed  on  the  last  morning  of  his  Mfe,  with 
a: care  that  had  been  long  unusual  with  him. 
'^My  Lord,**  said  the  man,  *^  surely  you  forget 
that  after  the  short  space  of  some  two  hours,  you 
must  strip  off  these  things,  and  never  wear  them 
more."  ^'  What  of  that,"  replied  the  prisoner ; 
"  dost  thou  not  mark  that  this  is  my  wedding 

tbonld  have  stand  on^  was  as  high  as  London  Bridge,  or  tttr'ihe 
hat  could  come  to  Bishop  Fisher."    Halle. 

'  He  was  created  Cardinal  on  the  21st  of  &fay.  Wharton, 
Contin.  Hist.  Roff.  Angl.  Sacr.  I. 

*  Ibid. 

'  He  was  arrafgned  as  laie  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Collier  pro^ 
noiinces  this  designation  to  be  rather  mysterious.  The  hjsto« 
fian,  however,  mi^t  have  recollected,  that  the  see  of  Rochester 
had  been  declared  vacant  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  second  of 
the  preceding  January.  This,  therefore,  is  the  third  instance  in 
which  the  Legislature  had  recently  deprived  bishops ;  a  privi- 
lege which  none  but  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  ever  exercised 
before. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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dayr  Tkvis  giaddeited  by  the  prwped;  of  is 
speeder  tetmiiuttioii  to  hb  sufEearii^,  he  was  car* 
tied  in  a  ehlak  to  tbe  place  of  execution.  In  his 
hand  he  fadld  a  New  Testament;  vapim  which 
turhii^  his  eyc^  he  prayed  nther  superstitiQitsIy, 
tlmt  in  opening  it  at  random^he  might  U^t  upon 
a  pass^e  suited  to  his  present  circamstances* 
The  success  of  his  prayer  was  remarkahle*  Th6 
fedldwing  text  was  the  one  which  presented  itsdf 
to  his  notice.  ^  And  this  is  life,  et^mal^  that  they 
knight  httow  thee,  the  only  tme  God,  and  JesUs 
Christ/ whtioB  thoa  hast  ses^.  I  have  glorified 
thee  on  earth ;  I  hate  fimshed  the  work  which 
tluHi  gayest  nie  to  do  ^"  When  he  had  read  these 
words,  he  shat  the  bode  with  this  observatiota : 
^  Here  is  learning  enough  for  me  to  my  lifc^s 
md."  On  his  reaching  the  &tal  spot,  his  mfirmi- 
ties  appeared  to  forsake  hitn,  and.  he  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  scaffold  without  any  help.  Before  he 
kid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  declared,  in  a 
short  address  to  the  spectators,  that  he  came  to 
die  for  the  faith  of  Christ's  holy  Ca^o]ic  Church. 
Then^  after  a  brief  interval  of  deyotioo,  he  meddy 
submitted  to  the  executioner,  who  severed  his 
head  from  the  foody  by  a  single  blow  of  the  axe. 
Thus,  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better  fiite 
aad  a  better  cause,  did  this  aged  prelate  finish  his 
earthly  course.  He  was  a  native  of  Beverley  in 
Yotksbire,  where  his  father  was  an  opulent  trader  ^ 
His  education  was  completed  at  Ciunbridge,  an 

*  St.  John  xvii^  9, 4^  '  Fuller,  Za»^ 
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fuuvesBity  ^  which  he  wm  one  time  the  chaooel- 
ler.  In  early  life  hi»  emiiient  qualities  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  confessor  to  tibe  LaAy 
Margaret^  Countess  of  Richmond^  the  King's 
graBdmother.  It  was  owing  to  his  counsels,  that 
this  munificent  patroness  of  leaqung  founded 
Christ's  and  St.  John's  Colleges  at  Cambridge, 
together  with  a  professorship  of  divinity,  still  dis- 
tinguished by  her  name,  in  each  of  the  universi* 
ties  °'.  Thus  this  Protestant  nation  is  under  no 
small  obligations  to  a  prdate,  who  was  prevented 
in  his  old  age,  by  tbe  force  of  early  prejudices, 
firom  haUii^  the  dawn  of  that  light,  wluch  his 
wise  suggestions  have  largely  contributed  to 
spread  over  his  native  land.  He  had  filled  the 
see  of  Rochester  during  more  than  thirty  years^ 
Nor  was  his  fair  fame  tarnished  by  any  act  of  his 
life,  ^cept  by  the  countenance  that  he  afforded 
to  the  ravings  and  impostures  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
Ion.  In  this  instance  he  certainly  acted  a  weak^ 
probably,  at  length,  a  disingenuous  part.  The 
disinterestedness  of  Bishop  Fisher's  character  is 
shewn  by  his  refusals  of  a  translation.  The  King 
had  evinced  his  high  respect  for  him,  by  offering 
to  his  acceptance  at  one  time  the  see  of  Ely  ;  at 
another,  that  of  Lincoln ".  But  Fisher  was  con*- 
tented  with  the  comparatively  scanty  revenues 
which  had  f&llen  to  bis  lot  ''  Others,"  he  said/ 
"  may  have  a  larger  mcome :  as  for  me,  I  shall 

"  Wliarton,  Contin.  Hist.  Roff. 

*  "  Treble  tbe  other  in  revenue."     Fuller. 
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not  change  my  little  old  wife,  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  long  wedded,  for  a  wealthier  ^"  Indeed, 
upon  the  whole.  Bishop  Fisher  is  a  martyr  to  their 
cause,  of  whom  the  Romanists  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud;  nor  need  Protestants  hesitate  to 
express  their  regret,  that  the  rash  and  unfeeling 
policy  of  the  papal  court  caused  the  life  of  such 
a  man  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  execution  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow-pri- 
soner w€is  thought  likely  to  shake  the  constancy 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  therefore  attempts  were 
made  to  obtain  from  him  a  recognition  of  the  su-- 
premacy  now  legially  vested  in  the  crown.  But 
More  was  stedfast  to  his  principles,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  commit  himself 
by  a  needless  avowal  of  them.  He  accordingly 
declined  to  answer  the  interrogatories  which  were 
addressed  to  him.  His  silence  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  protect  him:  by  a  monstrous  act  of 
injustice,  it  was  pronounced  malicious,  and  men-' 
tioned  attiong  the  accusations  brought  against 
him'.  Still,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  presumption  of  guilt  would  of  itself  ensure 
his  conviction ;  and  therefore  Rich,  the  solicitor- 
general,  undertook  the  task  of  entrapping  him 
into  some  evident  breach  of  the  recent  statute. 
The  crafty  lawyer  proceeded  in  his  base  employ- 
ment with  considerable  art.  He  declared  to  the 
illustrious  prisoner  that  his  visit  to  him  was  made 

•  Fuller,  ftOS. 

*  It  was  said  in  his  indictmeDt,  m(Uitio$€  silehaL  Herbert,  1 83. 
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with  no  sinister  intent^  and  thus  sueh  a  turn  was 
allowed  to  be  given  to  the  conversation  as  led  to 
some  discussion  upon  the  King's  supremacy. 
More  bore  his  part. in  this  with  ingenuity  and 
caution ;  but  at  length  he  was  induced  to  express 
opinions  of  which  the  purport  was,  that  the  Par- 
liament is  not  competent  to  prescribe  matters  of 
faith,  and  that  an  assent  to  the  royal  supremacy 
must  he  considered  in  that  light*  To  the  disgrace 
of  the  solicitor,  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
age,  these  sentiments  thus  elicited  were  made 
principal  articles  in  the  indictment  shortly  after 
preferred  against  the  displaced  chancellor.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  was 
found  guilty,  in  spite  of  his  very  able  defence,  of 
imagining  to  deprive  the  King  of  his  title  and  dig^ 
nity  \  On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  was  led 
to  execution ;  when  he  manifested  to  the  world 
that  neither  the  firmness  of  his  n\^ud,  nor  the 
gaiety  of  his  spirits,  was  in  the  least  degree  im- 
paired by  the  rigours  of  imprisonment,  or  by  the 
near  approach  of  death.  In  his  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold, an  unfeeling  spectator  upbraided  him  with  a 
decree  that  he  had  made  when  chancellor.  Sir 
Thomas  answered  him,  '^  If  I  had  it  to  do  now,  I 
would  do  the  same  again."  When  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  he  said  to  one  of  the  bystanders, 
^  Friend,  help  me  up ;  when  I  come  down  agi^in, 
let  me  shift  for  myself."  Before  the  fatal  mioment 
had  arrived,  the  executioner,  according  to  custom, 

*  "  Which,  by  a  statute  regni  26.  was  made  high  treason.*' 
Herbert,  184. 
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knelt  down  before  him^  and  entreated  his  forgive- 
ness. He  gafly  replied^  '^  Thou  hast  it  with  all 
my  heart ;  but  thou  wilt  get  no  credit  by  cutting 
off  my  head ;  my  neck  is  so  short/'  To  the  same 
person  he  also  said^  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  pre- 
paring for  the  stroke  of  death,  "  Stay,  till  I  have 
laid  aside  my  beard;  for  that  never  conunitted 
treason'/'  Perhaps  some  of  these  pleasantries 
l^ere  scarcely  suited  to  such  a  time%  but  their 
pccufrence  serves  to  shew  the  firmness  of  the 
man ;  and  one  cannot  help  regretting,  that  an  in- 
dividual so  ^ell  qualified  to  adorn  a  public  sta- 
tion, and  to  cheer  the  intercourse  of  private  life, 
should  have  been  sent  prematurely  to  the  grave, 
merely  because  prejudice  had  blinded  him  to  the 
difference  between  religious  and  political  duties. 
Such,  however,  was  the  unhappy  delusion  under 
which  this  great  man  laboured.  Both  he  and 
Fisher  had  said^^  ^'  That  the  act  of  supremacy  was 

'  Herbert,  184. 

'  This  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  aii^ong  hid  contemn 
poraries.  Halle  says  of  him,  "  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  should 
call  him  a  foplisli  wise  man,  or  a  wise  foolish  man ;  for  undoubt- 
edly, beside  bis  learning,  he  had  a  great  wit ;  but  it  waa  so 
pingled  with  taunting  and  mocking,  that  it  seemed  to  them  that 
^t  kqew  him,  that  he  thought  nothiiig  to  be  well  spoken  except 
he  had  ministered  some  mock  in  the  communication/'  Fuller 
says  of  More,  **  Some  have  taxed  him,  that  he  wore  a  fes^ther  ii) 
his  eap^  and  wagged  it  too  often ;  mining,  he  was  oyor  free  iq 
kia  iancies  and  conceits ;  insoraficli  that,  on  the  scafifold,  a  plaqt 
not  to  break  jests,  but  to  break  o^  all  jesting,  he  could  not  kold| 
but  bestowed  his  scoffs  upon  the  executioner  and  standers-by« 
Now,  though  innocency  may  smile  at  death,  suxely  it  is  unfit  to 
flout  thereat.*'    Church  Hist.  205.    ' 
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a  two-e4ged  sword.  If  a  man  answer  one  way>  H 
win.  destroy  his  soul ;  if  the  odier,  it  will  destroy 
his  body  V  Thus  the6e  two  iUastrioiia  rtctims 
appear  to  have  carried  their  infatuatidn  so  &r  as 
to  suppose  that  no  one  coikld  be  certain  of  saivit- 
tion  unless  he  would  deny  the  right  of  independent 
states  to  regulate  completely  tteir  owb  aflhirs. 
The  goverilment  at  that  time  could  not  consisl- 
ently  with  its  safety  overlook  the  foUy^  perhaps 
the  fault, , which  these  illustrious  su£ferers  oom- 
mitted,  in  erpiessing  an  bpixdim  so  pentifeiouf. 
To  visit  theit  error  or  delinquency  ynth  death> 
has,  however/ impressed  a  stain  of  txudify  upon 
the  Refinrmatioii.  But  the  time  was  critical ;  9iad 
the  benevolent  feelings  whiph  superior  re&temeiit 
has  happily  engendered,  werei  ^&en  but  ^fetke 
known. 

When  the  newli  of  these  executions  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  indignation  of  the  juipal  court  oat* 
stepped  all  the  bounds  of  decency  ^    The  hop» 

<  Herbert,  183.  Silr  Thomai  M<»re  wte  about  fifty*tlire8  fern 
of  age  at  the  tine  of  hk  death..  **  Sop  he  waa  to  Sir  John  More, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  lived  to  see  his  son 
preferred  above  himsdf.  Bred  a  common  lawyer,  but  withal  a 
general  scholar,  as  well  in  poKte  as  solid  learning:  a  terse  poet, 
neat  orator,  pure  Latinist,  able  Grecian.  He  was  chosen  Speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commoiii,  tnade  ClianeeUor,  first  of  IinnoiiMf 
Duchy,  then  of  all  Engknd."    Fuller,  205. 

*  Father  Paul  represento  that  the  Pope  isjiued  the  bull  19  com* 
pHance  with  the  suggestions  of  sokne  cardtnalsf  who  argueds  citii^ 
Fisher^a  case,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  indhridufda  of 
their  order  to  be  put  to  death  with  impunttyk  The  historian 
aays»  that,  ia  listening  to  Hm  ildvioei  the  Pope  broke  oflfhis  <'  wise 
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which'  Paul  had  previously  entertained  of  ettdctr 
.  ing  an  acconunodation  with  the  English  monarch 
appeared  to  be  immediately  thrown  aside;    No- 
thing could  now  restrain  the  Pontiff  from  fiimish- 
ing  men  of  sense  and  candour  with  a  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  the  severities  lately  ex- 
ercised in  England  were  merely  measures  of  pre- 
caution^ extorted  from  a  government  at  variance 
with  the  Papacy,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  total 
want  of  principle  which  that  power  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  display.    On  the  80th  of  Au- 
.  gust  a  bull  was  issued  to  admonish  the  King  of  his 
alleged  faults,  in  divorcing  Catharine,  in  marrying 
Anne,  in  making  laws  against  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity, and  in  punishing  those  who  refused  to  obey 
them.    If  these  things  were  not  speedily  altered, 
Henry,  with  all  those  who  abetted  him,  were  cited 
to  appear  at  Rome  within  ninety  days ;  which,  if 
they  should  n^lect  to  do,  they  were  all  declared 
to  be  excommunicated^  the. King. was  to  be  de- 
throned, the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  dissolved, 
ibis  kingdom  to  be  placed  under  an  interdict^  the 
issue  of  Anne  declared  illegitimate ;  all  commerce 
with  foreign  states  was  forbidden,  all  treaties  with 
them  annulled ;  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  depart 
'put  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  were  charged  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign  \    It  is  no 

'  patience^  or  rather  dissimulation ;"  and  be  calls  the  fruit  of  this 
'  change  of  poh'cy,  "  a  terrible  thundering  bull,  such  as  never  was 
used  by  his  predecessors,  nor  imitated  by  his  successors.'!  Hist. 
^'Counc.  of  Trent,  86. 

'  Herbert,  184.    This  famous  bull  has  made  so  much  noise  in 
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wonder  that  wefl-infonned  and  cautious  members 
of  the  Roman  Church  were  anxious  to  hide  the 

the  worldy  tbat  the  Romish  historians  have  not  generally  ventured 
to  make  no  mention  or  it,  according  to  the  practice  usual  with  ' 
writers  of  their  sect  when  they  meet  with  matters  not  fit  for  the 
'^es'of  those  who  are  contented  to  judge  of  facts  through  the  in- 
.  tervention  of  a  confessor.    The  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
two  Romish  authors  have  treated  this  delicate  subject.    Dodd 
describes  the  Papal  bull,  as  "  that  famous  decree  so  much  com- 
plained against  both  by  Protestants  and  by  many  Catholics  :*'  he 
adds,  "that  Paul  III.  could  deprive  Henry  VIII.  of  the  civil 
right  he  had  to  his  doinimons  upon  account  of  any.  error  in  fakh, 
•or  misbebaviottr  as  to  morals,  is  far  firom  being  generally  al. 
lowed,  much  less  is  it  any  article  of  the  Catholic  belief."    How- 
ever, lest  any  of  his  readers  should  infer  from  this  statement,  that 
his  Holiness  had  spent  a  long  life  to  very  little  purpose,  the  his- 
torian proceeds  to  inform  us :  '*  Some  canonists  suppose  such  a 
^power  to  be  vested  in  the  Popes,  but  they  clog  it  with  i^any  re- 
strictions.   However,  we  may  suppose  that  Pope  Paul  III.  acted 
upon  the  principles  of  those  divines,  and  might  be  induced  to 
proceed  against  Henry  VI IL  by  the  examples  of  Gregory  VII. 
Innocent  IV.  Boniface  VIII.  John  XXII.  and  some  fen  others^ 
who  Allowed,  as  my  author  says,  their  private  opinions  in  that 
respect;  who  farther  adds,  that  perhaps  Paul  III.  might  look 
'upon  England  to  be  a  feudatory  kingdom  to  Rome,  as  it  once  was 
Jn  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  part  of  Henry  III.'s  reign ;  and 
that  the  Peter-pence  was  still  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  that 
subjection."    (Church  Hist,  of  Engl.)     From  this  curious  ac- 
count; Proteatauts  may  certainly  be  excused  in  inferring,  that 
infallibiltty  is  no  necessary  appendage  to  the  tiara.     As,  how- 
ever, so  much  information  upon  this  subject  might  amuse  a  Pro- 
testant, and  embarrass  a  Romanist,  the  recently-published  Romish 
History  of  England  disposes  of  Paul's  bull  in  a  manner  much 
more  brief:  it  is  described  there  as  **  this  extraordinary  instru- 
tment,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  embody  every  prohibitory  and 
vindictive  clause,  invented  by  the  most  aspiring  of  his  (Pauls) 
predecessors."    (Lingard.)    Now,  it  appears  frona  Dodd's  ac- 
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Scriptures  from  the  public  eye^  when  they  knew 
from  history  that  the  acknowledged  head  of  their 
religion  might  be  expected  thus  to  hurl  the  fire- 
brand of  sedition  among  the  subjects  of  a  hostile 
sovereign.  The  infamous  and  frantic  document 
by  which  Paul  so  completely  unmasked  the  cha- 
racter of  the  papal  see^  was  not^  indeed,  officially 
published  immediately  after  it  had  been  prepared. 
It  was  rather  suspended  over  Henry's  head^  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  intimidated  into  submis- 
sion by  such  a  display  of  impotent  malice  and  un- 
christian presumption.  In  order  that  this  repu- 
table artifice  should  take  effect,  the  bull  which  his 
Holiness  had  fulminated  was  allowed  to  become 
the  subject  of  general  conversation,  and  the  self- 
caUed  vicar  of  Christ  conaommated  his  impious 
foDy  by  throwing  out  hints  of  his  intention  to  be- 
stow the  English  crown  upon  some  German  prince 
who  had  neglected  to  embrace  the  Reformation  ^ 
Obviously  contemptible  as  were  such  pretensions, 
hateful  as  was  the  character  of  a  power  professedly 
religious,  yet  capable  of  avowing  them;  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 

count,  tbat  the  iMtrumeiit  was  one  which  might  always  be  od- 
pected  from  a  vindictive  Pope,  and  it  should  be  added,  that  if  the 
Reformers  needed  any  arguments  to  convince  them  that  the  Pa- 
pacy is  not  of  divine  origin,  such  arguments  must  have  flowed 
with  irresistible  force  from  the  notorious  and  repeated  acts  of 
gross  misconduct  which  are  recorded  of  the  Pontiffs. 

y  **  Being  unwilling,  it  seems,  to  greaten  France  or  Spain 
therewith,  lest  afterwards  himself  should  not  be  so  able  to  sway 
thebaknce.^'    Herbert,  184. 
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plunge  kingdoms  into  Moodshed  and  confusion. 
Under  papal  authority^  Philip  of  France  had  pre* 
pared  to  invade  England^  for  the  purpose  of  tramh 
ferring  the  crown  of  that  country  from  the  feeble 
tyrant  John  to  himself'.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  any  ambitious  and  half*-principled  sovereign, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have  feltlittle  he- 
sitation, if  his  means  had  allowed  him,  in  attack* 
ing  a  defenceless  neighbour  proscribed  by  the 
Pope.  Nor  would  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  p6* 
pulace,  when  ripe  for  rebellion,  find  any  difficulty 
in  satisfying  their  consciences,  that  a  violation  of 
any  oaths  and  engagements  would  be  lawful,  if  it 
were  sanctioned  by  what  they  had  been  taught 
and  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  fountain  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  and  of  spiritual  attthority; 
These  considerations  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  English  court.  Accordingly,  some  precau-^ 
tions  were  taken  in  order  to  render  inexcusable 
defi»gning  individuals  who  might  attempt,  under 
colour  of  the  Pope's  permission,  to  disturb  tibe 
peace  of  society.  An  apology  for  the  King's  pro^ 
ceedings  was  prepared,  in  answer  to  PauVs  memo- 
rable bull\  Bishop  Gardiner  was  said  to  be  the 
autbcMT  of  this  vindication  ^  Stat^nents  c^  the 
points  at  issue  between  England  and  Rome  were 
transmitted  to  the  principal  continental  powers ; 

*  Rapin,  I.  £71, 

*  **  Tbi«  apologist  justified  tlie  King's  conduct,  both  as  to 
Fither  and  other  matters;  and  returned  some  of  the  Pope's 
rough  language  upon  him."     Collier,  II.  98. 

*  Ibid. 
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and  it  was  detenniiied  to  cement  an  alliance  with 
the  German  Protestants^  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  Emperor  such  employment  at  home  as 
would  render  him  unahle  to.  execute  any  designs 
upon  the  independence  of  England^  Thus  did 
&e  infieituation  of  the  papal  court  coi^tinually  urge 
the  King  into  a  line  of  policy  favourable  to  the 
Reformation.  Nor  did  any  thing  tend  more  ef- 
fectuaOy  to  emancipate  the  English  people  from 
the  thraldom  of  Papal  Rome^  than  the  very  mea- 
sures which  cardinals  and  pontiffs^  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  th^ir  folly  and  presumption^  had  thought 
the  biest  adapted  to  prolong  their  hateful  reign 
over  the  consciences  of  mankind. 

Few  expedients  could  be  devised  more  likely  to 
render  papal  intrigues  nugatory,  and  Romish  me- 
naces contemptible,  than  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  at  home  as  would  ensure  to  the  people 
a  supply  of  sound  religious  knowledge.  To  this 
important  object  the  attention  of  the  government 
being  directed  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
year,  it  was  determined  to  fill  the  vacancies  upon 
the  episcopal  bench  by  the  preferment  of  some 
divines,  unknown  indeed  as  lawyers  and  politi- 
cians, but  rendered  cpnspicuous  by  enlarged  theo- 
logical views,  and  by  unquestionable  moral  worth. 
The  sees  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester  had  remain- 
ed vacant,  since  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  last  year  had  deprived  their  Italian  incum- 
bents of  these  appointments.    The  former  of  these 

«  Herbert,  184- 
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sees  was  now  conferred  upon  Nicholas  Shaxtoo^ 
master  of  Gonville  Hall  in  Cambridge  ^  a  divine 
at  that  time  so  zealous  for  the  Reformation,  thatr 
he  soon  after  declared  himself  more  hearty  in  that 
cause  than  any  prelate^  except  Cranmer  and  Lan 
timer*. 

It  was  the  last-named  honest  and  eloquent 
champion  of  scriptural  truth  who  was  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Worcester.    Hugh  Latimer  was  bom 
at  Thurcaston  in  Leicestershire^  where  his  father 
was  a  respectable  yeoman.     In  his  childhood  he 
discovered  talents  which  his  parent  was  loth  to 
waste,  by  dooming  him  to  a  life  of  agricultural 
labour.    Accordingly,  after  such  a  course  of  edu* 
cation  as  his  neighbourhood  afforded,  the  young 
Latimer  was  sent  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.     He  there  applied  himself  to  the  learn* 
ing  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
times;  and,  being  religious  not  less  than  studious^ 
he  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  established 
Church.     Indeed,  so  strong  were  his  prejudices 
In  its  favour,  that  when  the  Reformers  first  en- 
gaged the  public  notice,  he  was  indignant  at  their 
boldness.    There  was,  however,  one  at  Cambridge 
who  discerned  in  Latimer  a  spirit  diffisrent  from 
that  of  ordinary  bigots.     The  excellent  Bilney 
marked  the  honest  fervour  of  the  man,  and  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  bringing  him  over  to  his  Own 
opinions.     The  hope  was  realized ;  and  Latimer, 
by  Bilney's  persuasions,  henceforth  employed  his 

'  Godwin,  de  Praemil.  S5S. 
'  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  S33. 
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UlmtB  for  popular  eloquence,  and  the  influenee 
of  his  unimpeachaUe  integrity,  in  reviving  the 
Teligion  of  tiie  sacred  record  among  his  conntey- 
men.  This  change  in  the  direction  of  his  zeal 
gave  offence  to  all  such  as  were  wedded  to  their 
old  opinions ;  and  Bishop  West,  of  Ely,  inhibited 
him  from  preaching  in  any  church  subject  to  his 
authority.  However,  Dr.  Barnes,  prior  of  the 
Austin  Friars,  allowed  to  Latimer  the  use  of  their 
conventual  church,  and  thus  his*  impressive  di^ 
courses  from  the  pulpit  were  still  allowed  to  be* 
nefit  the  people  of  Cambridge.  Finding  them^ 
selves  in  this  manner  foiled,  his  enemies  harassed 
him  by  a  prosecution  for  heresy,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  escaped  without  any  great  diffi-» 
culty.  He  was  subsequently  preferred  to  a  bene* 
fice  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  became  highly  popu* 
lar»  But  as  his  doctrines  were  very  &r  fr<mi 
agreeable  to  the  neighbouring  clergy,  he  was 
again  brought  into  trouble  as  a  heretic;  being 
cited  to  appear  in  London,  before  Archbishop 
Warham  and  Bishop  Stokesley.  After  sevend 
examinations  before  these,  and  other  prelates,  hia 
courage  failed  him^  and  he  appears  to. have  re« 
canted  some  of  the  sentiments  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed against  the  variations  from  Scripture  ia- 

'  **  Himself  eoiifesaedy  preaching  at  Stamfordi  he  was  kith  to* 
abide  a  crud  sentence  of  death  for  such  matters  as  these  were.*' 
The  articles  which  it  is  believed  he  signed,  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  did,  admit  the  existence  of  purgatory,  the  importance  of 
masses  satisfactory,  the  mediation  of  saints,  and  the  propriety  of 
several  Romish  superstitions.    They  axe  printed  by  Foxe,  ISTJ^- 
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cnlcatedbyRonumnrts.  After  this^  he  was  allowed 
to  live  in  privacy  until  Queen  Anne  appointed  him 
one  of  her  chaplains,  an  honour  which  led^  through 
her  Majesty's  influences  and  that  of  Cromwell  % 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  \ 

It  will  he  readily  supposed  that  the  Primate 
felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  consecrating  such 
prelates  as  Shaxton  and  Latimer.  In  the  course 
of  this  year>  however,  a  similar  gratification  was 
afforded  to  him  in  other  instances.  William  Bar- 
low, prior  of  Bisham,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  a  see  which  he  soon  after  ezchai]qo(ed 
ibr  that  of  St  David's  ^  Edward  Fox,  almoner 
to  the  King,  and  provost  of  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford ' ;  and  John  Hilsey,  superior  of  the 
Black  Friars  in  London,  to  that  of  Rochester  *". 
Of  these  prelates.  Bishop  Fox  had  been  engaged 
in  some  diplomatic  employments :  he  was,  how* 

*  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I.  539. 
^  Godwin,  de  Prsesul.  469. 

'  He  was  instaUed  on  the  ftOA  of  August.  The  date  of  hb 
.qonaeomtioQ  does  not  appear.  Strype  (Mem.  Cranm.  53.)  con* 
jecturea,  that  he  was  consecrated  hy  the  Archhishop  on  the  1 1th 
of  April,  together  with  Shaxton,  who  is  known  to  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  episcopal  office  on  that  day. 

^  Oodwin,  de  Praesul.  64f «  The  annotator  upon  Godwm 
say%  that  the  date  of  Bishop  Barlow's  consecratioD  does  not  ^h 

'  He  was  consecrated  by  Cranmer  and  two  other  bishops  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  on  the  26th  of  September.  God- 
win, de  Praesul.  494.     Note. 

*  He  was  also  consecrated  at  Winchester,  but  it  was,  acoosd- 
log  to  the  annotator  upon  Godwin,  on  the  18th  of  September. 
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ever^  a  friend  to  the  Reformation.*  The  other  two 
i^pear  to  have  possessed  no  claims  to  notice^  ex- 
cept their  enlightened  views  of  religion^  and  their 
general  respectability.  Indeed^  in  Hilsey  the 
Primate  found  an  assistant  of  considerable  value  ** : 
nor  could  he  contemplate  without  sincere  gratifi- 
cation the  altered  aspect  of  the  episcopal  bench* 
In  a  single  year  it  received  an  accession  of  five 
members,  disposed  to  draw  religious  knowledge 
only  from  the  source  upon  which  men  can  ra- 
tionally depend,  and  anxious  to  render  those  com- 
mitted ta  their  charge  partakers  of  their  own  con-: 
viction  upon  this  important  subject  On  the  same 
side  was  ranged  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  thus 
a  powerful  party  was  formed  among  the  prelacy 
favourable  to  the  dissemination  of  scriptural 
Christianity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  prelates 
who  were  unwilling  or  unable,  to  shake  off  the 
prejudices  of  their  youth  formed  a  party  still  more 
numerous ;  but  their  efforts  were  paralysed,  bo;^h 
by  the  assent  which  they  had  publicly  given  to 
principles  irreconcileable  with  their  tenets,  and 
by  the  King's  patronage  of  the  safe  and  rational 
grounds  of  belief  inculcated  by  their  opponents. 

In  this  year  a  judicious  attempt  was  made  to 
enlighten  the  public  noind  by  means  of  the  press. 
An  English  primer  was  published  with  a  patent 
of  privileged  The  work  inculcated  doctrines 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  making  a  considerable 
impression  upon  most  readers  of  worth  and  intel- 

■  Strype,  Mem.  Cranni.  55.    Note. 

^  Collier,  II.  113.    It  was  printed  by  John  Biddyl,  June  16. 
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ligencei  '  By  tUs-  piiblicBticm  the  people  %ent 
taught,  in  forciUe  lai^^uage,  the'  absurdity  and 
the  duller  of  addressing  pmyers  to.  saints,  and 
even  to  the  Bfetoed  VirgiB.  Besides  this  in- 
formation, so  necessary  to  a  piqmlation  educate 
amidst  Aomish  prejudices,  the  jnimer  conq>rise» 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's^ 
Prayer,  several  devotional  pieces,  and  many  very 
useM  expositions.  Among  other  matters  is  a 
Litany,  which  contains  the  foUowing  remarkable 
clause :  ''  Meekly  we  pray  thee.  Lord,  to  open  the 
verity  of  our  true  Catholic  fiuth,  and  destroy  all 
antichrists,  with  all  vtheir  jugglings,  and  crafty 
schisms,  which  do  so  sorely  oppress  and  danger 
thy  people  to  damnation.  Cease  this  schism.  Lord: 
and  that  thy  most  holy  words  of  thy  Gospels  may 
plenteously  be  preached  without  craft  or  dissimu- 
lation.'' If  these  words  apply  to  the  Papacy^ 
which  appears  hardly  to  be  doubted,  they  plainly 
charge  that  power  with  introducing  a  schism- into' 
the  Catholic  Church;  an  impntation,  indeedy 
which,  however  offensive  it  may  be  to  the  Ko^ 
manists,  they  will  seek  in  vain  to  remove  sfttis&c- 
torily  from  their  sect.  For  since  Christians  are 
warned  in  Scripture  against  all  articles  of  fiEiith 
which  the  Apostles  did  not  preach  ^  and  since  no^ 
man  can  be  certain  that  they  preached  any  thing 
which  they  have  not  recorded,  the  Romish  ChUrch>. 

'  "  But  though  we^  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
Cospel  uoto  you  Uian  that  which  w6  have  preached  Utito  yott^l^t 
Irim  be  aecursed."    6a>.  t.  8. 
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by  adopiwg  doatfinea  sierely  tiadid^BBl,  haa  w- 
peiled  ficxmi  her  €Dthw|OTW»  evecy,  WidltinfonjaeA. 
man  who  will  not  e^osfpl  to  pMowd  upm  mcerr. 
taiii  gfoliBda  m  hi»  nqft  fn^onfamt  affiiinL-  iBilt 
aldioiigk  tfae  priaojer  centai|i&  tUb  obtiqiur  attaek. 
upon  tlia  Clunrch  of  RoBie>  as  mighi  be  Bxplected 
id  the  firit  work  of  the  kind^  it  is  not  vithout 
traces  of^the  religious  system  which  had  fir^wled 
in  Europe  daring  the  five  centuries  precediikg  itfl^ 
publicatioo.  The  omi8sk>n  of  the  second  coMr 
mandmeatj  that  tadt  jconfession  of  iddatry  wruagi 
firani  RiMnaiiists.bdth  past  and  praseast^  is  tolfae^ 
ojbserved  in  this  publication;  and  the  Virgini 
Mi|ry,  of  whom  Scripture  says  so  little^  Papists  aa- 
nmch,  is  pronounced  to  have  been  void  of  all  evtlj, 
fijH'  of  all  goodness^  and  to  have  been  delivered: 
wathout  any  of  the  customary  pains -of  childbirth. 
Upon  anotii^  subject,  however,  the  author  of  thia 
little  work  shews  himself  superior  to  the  weak^ 
ness  of  making  a  shew  of  wisdom  above  what  la- 
i^tteiL  He  says,  that  ''  there*  is.  nothing  in  the 
JDirige  taken  out  of  Scripture*  timt  makes,  ffliy 
mace  mention  of  the.  soul  departed,  than  doth  the. 
tale  of  Robin  Hood.*" 

In  this  year  was  created  an  office,  new  to  the 
Eng^iish  eonat|tntion«  andtme  which  was  aUowed 
tp  cease  with  the  jem»g€«iey  which  gave  it  birtiu. 
To  Cromwell  were  delegated  the  powers  inhoreni 
in  the  crown,  as  the  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  ju« 
ri^ction.  In  the  instrument  appointing  him  toi 
the  exercise  of  thii»  authority,  he  is  ip^tyl^d  Vioe^ 
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gtnvtiVienQtitfml^  Special  and PrinelpEiICom- 
iirinwry*     Bj  rbtbae  oTiUi  neir  cSke  lie  beeaaie' 
iwi|fBiiwieiiiiiafy  io.  die  BngBsh/Ghiurcli,  and'  was  t 
em^weiMRlie  eieraiaa  aB  tfadse  rigfatai  and  privi-' 
l^geB  iriiickJbadfaeen  daring  :al(mg  lapse  of  years 
oonctaded  totfae  Pi^;    The  most  ohyioiis  jesuli 
oftthk  appomttnent  was^  tbait  ail  the  monasiie  sd^* 
ciekies  JMnrSnind  in  1dm  a  superior.    Sodi  of^ 
those  bodies  as  were  exempted  from  dioeesaa  au-. 
thoritf,  had:  been  placed  by  means  of  recent  sta* 
tates  in  a  sitiilU;ion  of  someuncertainty.  Reference. 
tQ.Ronpie  waa. now  rendered  illegal,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  cn>i»n  nught  be'expeeted  to  exereiaei 
il9  tighto  over  religions  corporations  was  to  yet- 
uilknown.      Cromwell's   appointment,  however^, 
ranbved  all  doubt  uppn  this  subject;  and  the. 
monks  now^  saw,  probably  wi^  no  great  satisfiic«» 
tiosb  that  a  domestic^  tribunal  was  established 
comiietent  to  tAe  cogninsice  of  their  aetions^^ 
andaffiuirs. 

Preyiously  to  the  Christian  aera  was  estafaUsfaed 
among  the  i.eyfi  an  asoet^  sect,  known  as  tiie. 
Essenes,  who  were  an  inoffensive,  though  per- 
haps an  ehthnsiastic  society,  preserving  the  most 
rigid  temperance  and  chastity,  and  living  accord- 
ing to  certain  prescribed  rules '.  The  self-denying,, 
contemplative  habits  of  these  religionists  were 
adopted  in  the  third  century '  by  some  Christians 
wha  were  driven  by  the  rage  of  heathen  persj^CiH 

4  Collier.     Records,  II.  21. 
^  Prideaiix.     Coonexioo,  11.  ^6a. 
«  AtNNH  tbe  year  i^.    Md.  ftSZ. 
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tion^  and  by  the  'dietates  of  a  ^omny  fahatidnn; 
into  tbe  arid  deserts  of  Egypt,  to  seek  tor  per- 
sonal  security  as  well  for  the  leisare  to  indulge  an 
religious  reveries.  Their  examine  prored  infecv 
tious,  and  from  their  time  arose  a  constant  raoces* 
sion  of  devotees,  eager  to  exehange  tfaef  oomfbrts 
of  social  intercourse  for  the  londy  hermitage.  In . 
ibe  ibUomng  century  were  formed  oommunitiea  of 
these  moody  recluses,  and  rules  were  devised  for 
their  government  ^  From  the  East  this  system 
found  its  way  into  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century ".  These  primitive  monks,  how- 
ever, were  restrained  by  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities from  making  their  enthusiasm  a  pretence  to 
assume  the  sacerdotal  character  \  They  were  in 
foct  merely  laymen,  who  fancied  that  a  life  of  se- 
clusion and  privation  would  render  them  more 
especially  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  To  these 
stragglers  from  the  bosom  of  society,  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  in  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  first  gave  im- 
portance among  the  western  nations  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century  ^     His  learning  and 

^  **  Saint  Antobe  paM««vec  raiflOD)  pour  ie  premier  imiitnteur 
de  la  vie  monastique :  car  quoiqu'il  n'ait  pas  etik  le  premier,  qui 
se  Boit  retir^  dans  la  solitude  pour  y  vivre  separe  du  commerce 
des  hooimes,  il  est  Ie  preitaier  qui  ait  assemble  plusieurs  personnes 
qui  se  soieift  v&ies  dans  ce  genre  de  vie.*'    Du  Pin.  !!•  S06» 

-  Ibid.  SO^ 

*  "  By  ^e  Iblirth  oanen  of  the  council  of  Chalcedeni  it  is  pro- 
vided that  monks  should  not  intermeddle  with  matters  of  the 
Church."    Foxep  138. 

'  He  was  born  about  the  year  480,  and  died  about  the  year 
543.    (Du  Pin.  II.  471.)    It  appears  that  this  conqparalivdy 
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piety  being  Tecommended  to  the  veowatiiHi  of  a 
Mmi-lNirbaiotts  age  by  vmsmittiiig  ansterities, 
gare  him  so  much  influence  anuNig  the  mraks, 
diat  they  willingly  reodved  a  code  of  regulations 
at  his  hands.  From  his  time  their  influence  ra- 
pidly increased.  They  were  now  bound  by  yowg% 
they  were  afiowed  to  exercise  the  priestly  flinc- 
tians%  they  wete  nnceanngly  making  accessions 

recent  origin  of  Romiih  monachit m  is  a  truth  which  aome  of  the 
monks  found  rather  unpalatable,  even  so  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  Rudborne,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  who  wrote,  accord- 
ing to  Wharton,  about  the  year  1440,  thns  mentions  this  snbject. 
**  Monacbi  erant  raaito  tempore  ante  beatvm  Benedictmn ;  quk 
in  primitiFa  Ecdesia.  Quod  quidam  modemi  negant,  affirniantes 
quod  qui  dicebantur  monachi  ante  Sanctum  Benedictum  erant 
sacerdotes  et  clerici  s«eculares,  et  sin^iliter  laici."  The  monkish 
historian  meets  this  assertion,  so  little  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
profess  to  have  derived  all  their  usages  from  the  most  remote 
antiqnity,  by  a  quotation  from  an  anthor  who  contrived  to  find 
the  mention  of  monks  in  die  Acts  of  the  Apo8tles«  This  inge- 
nious  commentator  upon  Scripture  informs  us  that  the  primitive 
Church  consisted  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  of  clergymen  whom 
they  ordained,  of  those  who  had  all  things  in  common,  and  of 
faithful  laymen. .  Those  who  had  all  things  in  common,  he  says, 
were  monks,  living  under  the  Apostles,  as  individuals  so  called 
of  more  recent  date  live  under  abbots.    Angl.  Sacr.  I.  fifiO* 

*  The  primitive  monks,  **  albeit  the  most  part  of  them  lived 
sole  and  single  from  wives,  yet  some  of  them  were  married : 
certes  none  of  them  were  forbidden  or  restrained  from  marriage*" 
Foxe,  18S. 

*  Foxe  says  that  Boniface  IV.,  who  was  Bisliop  of  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  first  allowed  monks  to  as* 
same  the  ecclesiastical  character :  but  they  were  not  compelled  to 
do  this  until  **  the  time  of  Clement  V.  an.  ISl  1,  who  obliged  all 
monks  to  take  holy  orders,  that  they  might  say  private  mass  fox 
the  faoaoar  of  (3od,  as  be  esteemed  it, "    Bingham,  !•  S48, 
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.them  from  an  dj^iiiian  oimnkoBljr  pievabiit  df  their 
piipeiior  holiness^  mud  it  thus  bef^aobffioiiaihfpit 
.4he  Benedictiiie  confddeiiicy  mm  cs^aible  *tif  .nb? 
4erii^  importacnt  aenrices  to  «ny  pamr  .stiictly 
ia  affiance  with  i^  Awave  of  this,  thon  expfBent 
poliiiciaBS  w)iQ  AHed  the  papal  chair^itookinoiikejy 
:uBder  tiieir  especial  protectioii ; ;  and  m  itetiimi  the 
disciples  of  Benedict  exerted  themselves  unre? 
mittingly  to  persuade  mankind  that  St.  Peter  was 
the  first  hishop  of  Rome,  that  he  w^  invested 
with  sudi  power9  as'  had  never  heen  committod 
to  any  other  son  of  Adam,  and  that  these  extraor- 
dinary privileges  were  all  now  centred  in  the 
Pop6. 

Upon  England  this  refined  stroke  of  policy  of 
the  Roman  Bishops  did  not  begin  powerfully  to 
operate  until  the  vigour  of  the  Angio^aixon  ride 
had  sensibly  declined.  It  is^  indeed,  true  that 
monachism  was  established  in  the  British  isles 
irom  some  re^iote  and  unascertained  period.  Even 
if  no  ascetics  from  the  East  were  incited  to  viait 
.our  shores,  the  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  which 
Britons  in  common  with  other  Christians  under- 
took **,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  into  the  island 
a  knowledge  pf  oriental  monkery,  apd  it  is  a 
system  which  many  gloomy  spirits  in  any  com- 
munity would  willingly  embrace.  It  was  an  im- 
portation however,  perhaps,  little  to  be  regretted 
in  a  rude  and  barbarous  age ;  for  monks  gave  oc- 

■"  Uwer.  Bril.  Sedk.  Aat  110. 
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tiisioa  to  thefeniKrinii  oCqitMMfahniwtain.irindi 
^M^bAmAUtffBf$wtefbx^  .This 

ixipirtikt  tenrice  was  acoot^^b^jttiaSmtBA  t6ii» 

w&d  aft  tlftfef  wwe  nbt  il|eMt#eate^  omoindaiiinB 
jdenttfedvin  iiiteresto  widi  a  fbte^pk  }io^vrer,  ii  is 
{Hriiikil|le  tUat4;h^eiiO€^ig^  gave 

tb.anunrbid  eAthwifiBiq  tMri  more  J;kaQ  cdunter^ 
fadimeed  by  the  light  whiofa  they  tbtbW  aroimd 
thim. ,  After  ihe  oonvevBion  of  the  Pagan  SaoK/tii, 
mat  peofte  imiteted  the  toarlier  ChrUtiaite  of  Hie 
llkUdd  in  the  feahdatibb  oT  BB^ntateri^  KiBf^ 
faiiilt  imd  todowed^  in  iitiiAtSohs  toletaUy  jediirfe 
fram  hostile  vipl^ftce^  a  Bpaciotts  church  with  bA- 
iacbed  resid^iloes  fer  c§ergyindn>  and  aodcinsiDodrf- 
.tion  for  silch  aseetie  hiyhiea  as  cfaoscith  lead  alift 
of  n^ligiotaa  eoAteih^lation.  In  th6  nkiibt  df  Mb 
'Clergy,  in  thdie  xetieats  m  admiraUy  fitted  for  tbp 
existing  atate  of  soeiety^  codimonly  lived  the 
bishdp  %  and  the  clericaA  meinb^s  of  the  tptAmA- 
nity  proceeded  from  their  peacefid  abodea  ia  df- 
ficiate  amoi^  the  hiral  population^  or  remaitied  at 
hom^  engaged  id  study^  aiid  in  the  education  of 
youth.  Soeiekiea^  hijWQver,  like  the8e>  of  wfaiih 
the  mchdLish  members  chiefly  foUdwed  the  rule,  of 
the  £g^|>titfn  Pacrhoinius  ^  and  of  which  the  other 

*  "  A  temportbus  antqtiii  ibidem  et  Epi^copus  cum  dle^o«  tt 
Abbito  solebit  manere  cum  monachi%.qui  tamen  et  fpili  ad  cunun 
Episcopi  familiariter  pertinerent.*'    Bed.  350. 

'This  rale  Was  formed  about  the  year  SfiS.  ^(Du  Pin.  II.  307.) 
It  appears  ftom  Ricemarcb,  (A&gl.  Sacr.  II.  646.)  that  it  was  the 
rok  Of  the  aosient  Bt itish  aioiihsv  who,  probably,  reoeifed  it  di« 
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members  were  ordinarjr  dei^gTmen  living  with 
their  fisunilies^  and  merely  engaged  in  fulfilling 
such  duties  as  Scripture  prescribes  to  Christian 
ministns,  though  capable  of  being  made  highly 
useful  in  an  age  of  incipient  oiviliziition>  were 
nearly  worthless  as  engines  of  papal  politics. 

The  talents  and  ambition  of  a  disappointed 
man,  however,  eventually  allowed  the  monastic 
policy  of  Rome  an  ample  opportunity  of  exerting 
its  corrosive  influence  upon  English  society.  The 
celebrated  Dunstan  first  endeavoured  to  push  his 
fortune  at  court,  but  in  this  object  he  completely 
failed.  Not  only  did  his  rivals  succeed  in  driving 
him  from  the  royal  presence :  they  even  pursued 
him  in  his  retreat  from  the  scene  of  his  ambitious 
hopei^,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  escape  their  hands 
until  they  had  treated  him  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  personal  violence,  After  this  assault  he 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  relation,  Elphege 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  being  infected  with 
the  fanaticism  then  faist  rising  into  notice,  advised 
him  to  renounce  ambitiop,  and  to  join  a  society  of 
continental  Benedictine^*  But  Dunstan  hoped 
that  he  might  still  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  more- 
over, a  damsel  whom  he  meant  to  make  his  wife 
reigned  the  mistress  of  his  affections  \   However, 

rectly  from  the  East.  The  early  Aaglo-Saxon  mookBf  finding 
the  rule  of  Pachomius  already  in  the  country,  it  is  likely,  for  the 
inost  part,  adopted  it. 

f  "  Maluit  sponsare  juTenculam  cujus  cotidie  blanditiis  fove« 
yetur."  (Cotton  MS.  cited  by  Mr.  Turner,  Hist,  of  the  AngI, 
^iq^^)  .  Oflberne  appears  to  give  some  intimation  of  this  when  he 
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a  severe  fit  of  Bickness,  which  soon  after  seized 
him^  gave  to  his  spirits  a  shock  so  rude,  that  when 
he  hecame  a  languid  convalescent  he  annoonced 
his  fixed  determination  to  adopt  the  course  which 
Elphege  had  recommended.  This  design  was 
carried  into  execution  without  delay,  and  the 
newly-initiated  Benedictine  now  found  diat  his 
love  of  distinction  must  take  a  new  direction.  He 
bent  the  energies  of  his  vigorous  mind  to  natu- 
ralize Romish  monkery  among  his  countrymen. 
Extraordinary  talents,  unremitting  austerities,  and 
a  proficiency  in  mechanics  admirably  fitted  for  the 
d]S{^y  of  monkish  miracles^  insured  the  success 
of  Dunstan  in  his  pernicious  object  ^    At  his  sug- 

sajs  of  Danttan,  ''  Ut  quid  in  vita  quan  maxima  appetendnm 
fttiBset,  virtus  an  voluptas,  uxor  an  virgimUu^  magnoperc  delibe- 
nuret."  (Angl.  Sacr.  II.  96.)  This  monkish  biographer,  how- 
ever, says  that  Dunstan  chiefly  argued  against  the  advice  of 
Bishop  Elphege,  by  contending  that  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
world,  and  performs  from  a  sense  of  daty  those  actions  which 
confer  dignity  upon  the  monastic  character,  is  more  worthy  of 
esteem  than  one  who  has  renounced  his  natural  liberty,  and  is 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  acting  according  to  a  prescribed 
rottdne. 

'  **  Nondum  enim  in  Anglia  communis  ratio  vitse  colebatur ; 
non  usua  deserendi  proprias  voluntates  hominibus  afiectabatur* 
Abbatis  nomen  vix  quisquam  audierat.  Conventus  monachorum 
non  satis  qnisquam  viderat.  Sed  cui  forte  id  voluntatis  erat,  ut 
peregrinam  vdlet  transigere  vitam;  is,  modo  solus,  modo  pauds 
ejusdem  propositi  comitatus,  patrios  fines  egrediebatur,  et  qua 
opportuhitas  vivendi  licentiam  dabat,  illic  alienigena  vitam  age- 
bat.**  (Osbem.  de  vit.  S.  Dnnstan.)  To  this  passage  Wharton 
has  appended  the  following  note.  "  Eadem  refert  Wolstanus  in 
vita  Ethelwoldi,  Gervasius  in  Chronico,  Johannes  Tinmuthensis 
in  Historia  ^urea  MS*  lib.  21.  cap.  47,  56.    Chronicon  Win-> 
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]genl\on,  Edward  the  Elder  fo&iid^  the  abbey  of 
GUistanhtLYj,  the  first  ififititutibn  of  its  kind  tibtit 
En^huid  ever  saw/ arid  Dtuistaii>  wHo.waa  pUoei 
oret  it,  was  the  firM  Engludanan  goYdrnittg  A 
branch  of  the  tdonastic  confederacy  th^  so  a/ttx9(^ 
in  the  cause  of  papal  Rome  ^.  Another  brtach  of 
the  Benedictine  society  was  soon  after  establislml 
at  Abingdon  ^ ;  but  &rther^  Romish  monkery  did 
not  extend  itself,  until  political  eventa  opetaed  aa 

ioniense  MS.  a  Sj^lmanno  citatum  (ConciL  Angl.  Tom*  I.  p.  434.) 
Capgravius  in  Legenda  Nova,  f.  144.  aliique.  Monasteria  nempe 
Angliac  ante  rcformationem  a  Dunstano  et  £^dgaro  Re^  instituw 
lam  totidem  erant  oonventus  elericofum  sfficularium;  qui  ampliv- 
Mmi»  poB^esdonibut  dotad,  et  cerfiB  stbi  inVibeid  regldia  aifiri^ti, 
officia  sacra  in  suis  ecclesiis  quotidie  frequentarunt ;  omnibus  in- 
itarim  aliorum  dericorum  priTilcgiis ;  atqu^  ipsa  duc^i  uxores 
Itcedtia  gaudebant :  sicut  io  ecclesiis  collegiatis  hodi^bum  apud 
nos  at."  (Angl.  Sacr.  II.  91.)  The  following  ar«  Mr.  Foa- 
brooke's  wotds  upon  this  subject.  ^*  The  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries at  first  cbnsistad  of  mere  asKmblages  of  religious  feofk, 
arotond  the  habitation  of  iome  person  ei^inent  for  saiiatitys  who 
Jled  an  eremitical  Jife^  and  presided  as  abbot.  He  oflen  acted  as 
d  preceptor  of  youth*  to  obtain  subsistence.  Such  was  Malma- 
bury  in  its  origin.  Elphegus  refounded  the  abbey  of  Bath  pearly 
in  the  same  manner.  The  first  monastery  of  Abingdon^  in  the 
latter  efad  of  the  terenth  century^  was  one  of  this  descriptiitau" 
British  Monadusoiy  40.  liond.  1817. 

'  Angl.Sacr.II.  101. 

^  "  Ea  tempest&le  non  habebantur  monachi  in  gente  Anglo* 
rumi  ni4i  tantuiki  qui  in  Glastonia  morabaatur  el  Abbandonia.*' 
(Hist.  Coenob*  Abendon.  Angl.  Sacr.  1. 165.)  Wharton  says  in 
his  notes  upon  this  ancient  piece  of  monastic  history;  thal«  ac- 
cording to  theHistory  of  Glastonbury,  Ethel  wold  was  appointed 
«bbot  of  Abingdon  in  the  year  954,  but  that  he  appears  from  \ht 
charter  granted  to  Croyland  Abbey,  to  hare  obtained  thtt  dig* 
■oity  at  least  sik  years  eariier* 
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4iinple  field  far  tiie  aisplay  of  Diiii«taii*tf  aMlt- 
ti6&  •"-  '       '    ......       ^  -'.  •  . ./ 

ynOidtiBm^alfn^^  tbe  feMm  haUiinio  tire 

ly^ftitieat .agiElgtta  I&  bciiuteaap  wife^  /Oie 
emxmmg  itorfcl^swareoffeBJed  at  thdir  soirere^ife 
absence^  sai  Dasstan  undi^rtocdt  to  bring  hiib 
back.  WU^cuthe  ablibt  bad  made  hla  way  itsto 
ttae  Tiyfdl  pvesenoe,  Edvciu  fejTused  <^ofii|iiaiice 
witb  the-  wkhes  of  bt»  cburtietg ;  but  Ae-  inesMn- 
ger  woald  hear  of  no  deiiiai ;  and  when  persiui- 
sions  failed,  ^&e  forcibly  dragged  the  yovtbful 
prinee  into  tbe  laUb^t  of  his  irritated  gaests^  £d- 
mia's  lodignatioiD.  being  wosed  by  this  ififiblt^  the 
offieioas  abbot  was  drivefi  int0  exile,  and  ihe  t^o 
Benedictine  mltmasteries  which  owed  their  origin 
to  his  suggestions,  wa-e  suppressed.  Dutts'tan's 
cause,  however,  was  that  of  the  nobles,  whose 
messenger  be  had  been^  and  who  contrived  toatm 
;the  pe|»ttkice(in  diefebce  of  the  etxpatriated  libbot  ^ 
His  exile,  tberefahre,  quickly  fotniid  a  triumphant 
termination;,  and  when  he  again  appeared  in  E^ 
gland,  hit  unfortunate  sovereign  was  laid  com- 
pletely at  his  feet     The  flidvantag€>  gained  By 

*  Tins  king  has  been  usually  cdled  Edwy,  but  Mr.  Turner 
says  incorrectly.     He  came  to  the  throne  in  955. 

^  This  unfortunate  lady  is  termed  the  King's  mistress  by  the 
monkish  writers^  but  Mr.  Turner  has  shewn  that  she  was  his 
wife. 

'  ''  Respictens  ergo  Christi  dementia  Anglorum  populum  tanto 
patrono  destitutum,  suscitavit  corda  virorum  ab  Humbre  fluvio 
usque  ad  fluvium  Tainisim  adversus  Regem  Edwyuni."  Osbern. 
4e  vit.  S.  Dunstan.   Angl.  Sacr.  IL  IOC. 
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moiiaehism  was  Tigorously  improTed.  Edwin 
was  not  even  allowed  to  retain  his  wife.  Under 
pretence  that  she  was  related  to  her  huahand 
within  the  prohibited  degrees^  Odo,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  Djon- 
Stan's  intimate  friend,  divorced  Elgiva,  disfigured 
her  face  by  branding  it  with  a  redrhot  iron,  and 
sent  her  away  into  Ireland.  There  this  £Eiir  vic- 
tim of  monkish  tyranny  recovered  both  her  spi- 
rits and  her  beauty.  She  then  ventured  to  re- 
turn: but  she  had  not  proceeded  beyond  Glou- 
cester, when  some  emissaries  of  the  savage  Odo 
seized  her,  and  by  mangling  her  legs  disabled  her 
from  travelling  farther"".  Within  a  few  days 
after  this  brutal  outrage,  Elgiva  was  removed  by 
a  violent  death  beyond  the  reach  of  her  hypo- 
critical oppressors.  Her  mournful  fate,  however, 
cried  in  vain  for  vengeance  to  her  much  injured 
husband.  The  faction  which  moved  obedient  at 
Dunstan's  will  had  rendered  him  powerless,  and 
even  raised  his  brother  Edgar  to  the  sovereignty 
of  all  England  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Thames.  Nor  was  Edwin  long  allowed  to  retain 
the  wreck  of  his  former  greatness.  Assassination 
soon  removed  him*  to  make  way  for  the  complete 
establishment  of  Benedictine  monachism. 

■  **  Ab  boininibus  servi  Dei  comprebensa,  elnemeretriciotnore 
fdierius  vaga  discurreretf  subnervata,  post  dies  aliquot  mala  morte 
prseaenti  vitae  sublata  est."  Osbern.  de  vit.  Odon.  Angl. 
Sacr.  II.  84. 

"  Tbe  assassination  of  King  Edwin  is  recorded  in  an  ancient 
MS.  cbronicle  in  the  Cotton  library,  cited  by  Mr.  Turner.     Os- 
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>  Edgir  klTiiig  thus  waded  tiiroogh  a  brotiicf^s 
blood  to  the  andrnded  soveraignty  of  England, 
beoame  tlnrougk  life  the  ofasequious  tool  of  that 
ianatieal  and  unfedingi  but  artfol  faction,  whioli 
had  {daced  him  on  the  tfarone«  He  vaa  a  cruel 
and  Mcentiotts  prince  %  who  being  left  at  liberty 
to  gratify  his  own  semuality,  freely  permitted 
Donatan-to  mature  his  plans  for  the  national  de- 
gradation; Clergymen  bound  by  family  ties  to 
the  society  around  them,  and  respecting  no  stand- 
ard of  bdirf  but  Scripture,  no  political  superior 
but  their  sovereign,  were  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  retreats  provided  in  a  fwmer  period  for  their 
occupation.  Their  homes  were  assigned  to  Be- 
nedictine mcmks,  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites  who 
had  renounced  the  rational  enjoyments  of  social 
life  for  needless  austerities  or  stolen  pleasures, 
and  who  were  the  devoted  partisans  of  that 
Italian  power  then  pushing  its  way  towards  uni- 
versal empire  through  monkish  instrumentality, 
-  The  injustice,  however,  done  by  these  intruders 
to  the  clerical  families  which  they  supplanted, 
was  felt  by  many  patriotic  and  inteUigent  En- 
glishmen ;  nor,  although  superstition  was  on  its 
side,  did  the  Benedictine  confederacy  reign  tri- 
umphant in  the  land,  untfl  the  Conqueror  identi- 
fied his  interest  with  that  of  the  Papacy.    Then 

berne's  words  appear  to  intimate  that  some  violence  was  offered 
to  this  unfortunate  prince*     **  Edwyo  inquam  R^e  regno  pro 
iuis  criminibus  eliminato,  et  misera  morte  damnato."    Angl^ 
Sacr.  II.  S4. 
*  See  CoUier,  1. 18^< 
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LanfiaBneT  was  allowed  to  imitate:  Dimstati  in'dis- 
pooie^piiig  iAmgjmm  of  i  bone,  and  ii  stilwisi^- 
&IS166,  in  order  to  infike  wayibt  mtn^Mre  Inoabi^} 
and  liiofmmdj  totdoHdlj  cooperated  ^with  Rbme 
in  the  tadc/  of.  enslavn^  the  nuMBrable  :iSaxdBS» 
One  comsipicaOuB  result^  nltimati^  flowing  Arom 
this  alliance  between  the  sword  and  the  tiara; was' 
the  augmented  prevalence  c^*  those  ascetic.ndtions 
which  gave  rise  to  convevts.  The  fordgia  pri- 
mate brought  such  notk>ng  icoA  abroad,  atfd  beifl^. 
supported,  both  by  his  personal  charaeter,  and  by 
royal  patronage^  he  proved  the  means  of  rapidly 
extending  then^  in  his  adopted  country.  Both. 
victors  and  vanquished  became  smitten  with  the» 
love  of  monachism,  and  the  wealthy^  were  eager^ 
to  devote  tome  :part  of  their  abundance  to  the^^ 
Ibundatiop  of  a  convent.  Thus,  as  orders  muUi*i 
plied,  each  of  them  readily  found  an  edtablisfamenfe 
in  England.  At  length  the  .whole  country  waa 
studded  with  houses  termed  r^gtoua;  abodes,  iir 
which  the  friend  of  scriptural  Christianity  beheld 
nmrseries  of  siiperstition;  and  which  die  polili4iai> 
could  not  doubt  would  never  cease  to  fumiii  exh 
tensive  means  t<tr  fighting  the  battles  of  papal 
Rotne  \ 

A  conviction  of  this  latter  truth,  and  a  know*- 
ledge  of  thedisa&cted  spiHt  genetaHy  prevailing 

P  Sefi  Collier,  I.  «60, 
,   *>  Pr.  Lingard  admits  tbat  monasteries  were  *'  the  firmest  aup-« 
ports  of  tl\e  ancient  faith  ;*'  that  is,  of  P9|)ery,  mhi^ii  tko^gh  QOtr 
accurately  speaking,  the  ancient  faith  of  England,  (s  ultmyf  M 
termed  by  its  friends,  and  sometimes  so  ^Te*  \fy  its  ^nen^'eff^ 
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miiM(iuBteriety.  caused  tile  goygfiiinmt  to 
Ute  opoB  their  suppiesaioii.  Wlien  this  metwUfie 
came  to  faedtibated  it  ike  couBciUlMMni^  a  nem^. 
ber  arase,  andt  eddreaaing  the  King^  tluta  pleaded 
the  eaaae  of  tibeae  isncieat  mstitntiona.  '^  Suv 
even  if  ihe  qucstkm  now  before  us  were  the  prot 
pffiety  ci  allowing  the  estaUislrgieftt  of  mOBaste^ 
riea  ib  the  realm,  I  freely  confess  to  your  High- 
ness, ihat  the  proposal  would  me«t  with  my  sup- 
port. There  are  so  many.perscms  unfit  for  seculaf 
bosiness,  or  anidoui^  for  a  retreat  from  the  busy 
world,  that  I  should  view  a  refusal  to  aUdw:  the 
erection  of  cloistered  retirements  fdr  such  peace- 
fttliBf>irits  iis  a  plain  denial  to  them  of  those  means 
by  which  they  might  best  glorify  God.  That,  in- 
deed, monasteries  may' be  multiplied  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds,  that  some  of  tlieir  regulationa 
may  be  ezeeptionable,.  that  the  mete  lo^e  of  idle- 
ness may.  hare  fumbhed  them  with  many  of  their 
inhabitants  no  reasonaUe  man  can  deny.  Out, 
Sir,  I  hambly  submit  to  your  Highness,  that  these 
aieeidls.  which  lequine  a  remedy;  not  objectiona 
to  the  menastic  system  which  demand  ils  total 
abolition.  To  apply,  howeyer,  the  desired  re- 
medy at  this,  time  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. From  the  Pope,  no  such  boon  is  to  be 
expected.  He  would  thereby  disoblige  the  mo^ 
naslae  osAsn,  who  are  in  &ct  at  prearait  faithftdly, 
atiadied  to  his  mterest,  though  not  maintained  at 
hisexpenae.  Nor»  if  your  Highness  should  k^ 
pleased  to  exerckie;  your  newly-claimed  atiprcH 
macy  in  9ny  mmmer  hostile  tq  the  conveiitaal 
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soeieties,  would  such  a  stretch  of  tin  prerogative 
fiul  of  giving  offence  both  at  home  and  abroad* 
It  would  be  said,  that  a  new  jurisdiction  had  been 
vested  in  the  crown  for  interested  purposes.  If, 
however,  such  a  construction  be  deemed  only 
worthy  of  contempt,  the  injustice  of  invading  the 
monastic  property  surely  cannot  be  overlooked* 
The  founders  of  convents  were  as  fully  justified 
in  thus  devoting  a  part  of  their  estates,  as  in  be- 
queathing the  remainder  of  them  to  their  heirs. 
Upon  every  ground,  therefore;  Sir,  it  seems  to  me 
most  desirable  that  these  foundations  should  be 
left  untouched.  But  perhiq>s  it  will  be  said^  that 
the  number  of  these  houses,  and  the  recent  con- 
duct of  their  inmates,  will  not  safely  allow  them 
to  continue  in  their  actual  state.  If  the  question 
in  debate  should  be  thus  determined,  I  must  still 
entreat  that  no  motion  for  a  general  suppression 
of  monasteries  may  be  hastily  entertained.  If  some 
of  them  must  be  suppressed,  I  hope  that  their 
funds  will  be  applied  to  other  pious  uses;  and 
that  the  destruction  will  never  be  so  complete  a» 
not  to  leave  in  every  shire  a  sufficient  number  for 
the  religious  of  either  sex.'' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  a  member  of 
the  council  thus  expressed  himself.  ''  Sir,  al^ 
though  the  reduction  of  abstract  principles  to 
practice  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  yet  no  good  government  will  relax  in  its 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  operation  of  such 
maxims  as  sound  wisdom  dictates.  Now,  it  might 
seem,  no  principle  is  more  evidently  just»  than  thalv 
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*no  6ne  order  of  men  in  the  body  politic  should  be 
Idlowed  to  iengross  more  than  its  fair  proportion 
of  property  and  influence.  But^  Sir,  what  is  the 
'^proportion  of  these  things  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  ?  By  means  of  their  tithes  and  lands,  they 
hold  oAe  fouHh  or  more  of  all  the  property  in 
England.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  recommend 
that  the  tindue  preponderance  of  the  spirituality 
be  immediately  removed  by  a  hasty  and  indiscri- 
minate suppression  of  monasteries.  I  admit  the 
piety  of  their  founders.  I  should  be  scnrry  if  two 
or  three  such  establishments  were  not  allowed  t6 
remain  in  every  shire.  Of  the  others,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  revenues  employed  in  the  service 
of  your  Highness.  Their  wealth,  indeed,  I  hope 
win  never  be  touched,  except  when  circumstanceis 
arise  for  which  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
crown  are  inadequate  to  provide.  With  this  pos- 
ture of  affidrs  we  are  at  present  threatened.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  you?  Highness  commands  hinCi 
to  be  called,  has  given  is  to  understand,  that  he 
meand  to  combine  the  continental  princes  in  a 
league  against  EngUnd.  If  he  should  execute 
this  intention,  our  enemies  will  find  in  every  con- 
vent a  band  of  active  and  faithful  auxili»ies^ 
Measures  for  guarding  against  this  danger,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  taken  without  delay.  Nor 
does  any  plan  seem  to  me  more  likely  to  answer 
the  ends  proposed  than  to  order  a  general  visita- 
tion of  monasteries.  Among  the  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  such  an  enquiry,  it  is 
one  of  importance  that  the  number  of  monks  and 

VOL.  n.  F 
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firiaria  might  be  immediately  reduced.  The  tit 
sitoTS  would  not  fail  to  find  many  who  had  rashly 
bound  themselves  by  vows  of  which  they  had 
since  heartily  repented.  Such  persons  might.be 
released  from  their  painful  and  unprofitable  obli- 
gations, and  allowed  to  follow  some  more  active 
course  of  life.  Supernumeraries  being  thus  re* 
moved>  the  religious  who  shall  continue  in  their 
profession  may  be  compelled  to  observe  its  rules 
with  becoming  strictness,  and  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  the  interests  of  society 
require.  If  your  Highness  should  use  your  su- 
premacy in  effecting  these  objects,  there  are  few 
reasonable  men  who  will  not  look  on  with  appro- 
bation. As  for  the  complete  suppression  of  mo- 
nasteries,  I  must  again  declare  my  opinion,  that 
such  a  measure  can  be  warranted  only  by  neces* 
sity:  nor,  should  a  partial  suppression  be  deemed 
advisable,  would  I  reco]pmend  its  extension  be- 
yobd  the  limits  at  whicbut  shall  appear  safe  to 
stop  'J"  ^ 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  laist  speaker  was 
that  which  it  was  determined  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution. Arrangements  were  made  vdthout  delay 
for  a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  supremacy  to  which  no  reason- 
able otjection  could  be  made.  Indeed  there  ware 
few  sensible  and  moderate  men  who  did  not  feel 
that  the  monastic  societies  then  urgently  d^ 
manded  the  attention  of  the  govamment.    Their 

!  Herbert,  185. 
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seditious  practices  were  notoriou^^  and  complaiots 
of  relaxation  in  their  discipline  were  generally, 
heard.  However,  lest  it  should  be  unhesitatingly 
asserted  that  the  proposed  visitetion  wasmerely 
intended  to  cover  an  attack  upon  the  conventufd 
property,  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it  through  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system.  All  spiritual  per* 
.sons,  corporations,  and  affairs,  were  to  be  visited 
by  the  King  in  his  character  of  supreme  ordinary 
of  the  English  Church*.  The  exercise  of  thia 
royal  prerogative  was  confided  to  Cromwell,  the 
Vicar-^general,who  was  empowered  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  subordinate  agents.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary measure,  each  of  the  Archbishops  received 
an  inhibition,  restraining  him  from  the  visitation 
of  his  diocese  or  province ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
transmit  a  similar  inhibition  to  the  several  bishops 
placed  imder  his  jurisdiction  ^  Thus,  all  inferior 
powers  being  suspended,  Cromwell  proceeded  at 
once  upon  the  execution  of  his  commission.  For 
^  this  purpose  he  named  as  his  deputies,  Richard 
JLeighton,  Thomas  Leigh,  William  Petre,  Doctors 
of  Law,  Dr.  John  London,  Dean  of  Wallingfordj 
and  some  others  of  less  note.  It  was  Leighton 
who  had  first  suggested  the  visitation  t>f  monas- 
teries. He  had  been  in  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  the  same  time  with  Cromwell  and  waa 
known  to  the  Vicar-general  as  a  man  of  vigour 
and  ability.  Indeed  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
set  this  visitation  on  foot.   The  dean  of  the  arches 

'  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  I.  Sfil.  '  Collier,  Records,  II.  )I9. 
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had  laboured  to  ;have  it  postponed  for  a  year  or 
two^  in  order  that  the  people  might  be  used  to 
think  of  the  King  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
before  they  saw  him  act  in  that  capacity.  But 
Leighton  controverted  all  the  arguments  for  de- 
lay^  and  represented  that  if  he,  with  Dr.  Leigh, 
were  appointed  to  visit  the  northern  counties,  in 
which  they  possessed  many  connexions,  they^ 
would  not  fail  to  execute  the  Vicar-general's  or- 
ders in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner  ^ 

In  October,  the  several  commissioners  who  had 
been  appointed  to  act  under  Cromwell,  proceeded 
to  visit  the  conventual  societies  in  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
respectively.  They  were  armed  with  ample,  not 
to  say  dangerous  powers,  and  were  ordered  to 
make  the  most  minute  enquiries  into  the  condi- 
tion and  afl&irs  of  every  monastery  in  their  parti- 
cular districts.  They  were  to  demand  an  account 
of  the  endowment  attached  to  each  house,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  revenues  were  applied; 
they  were  to  enquire  into  the  moral  conduct  of 
the  monks,  friars,  or  nuns;  into  the  degree  of 
strictness  with  which  they  observed  the  rules 
of  their  particular  order ;  into  their  manner  of 
electing  a  superior ;  into  the  peculiar  regulations 
of  every  society;  and  into  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers \  In  short,  the  visitors  were  instructed  to 
institute  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  all  the  particulars 

*  Burnet,  tlist.  Ref.  I.  284. 

'  The  articles  of  enquiry  are  eighty-six  in  number.     Bishop 
Burnet  has  printed  them  in  the  Collection  of  Records,  I.  191. 
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coiinefcted  with  the  monastic  system,  and  with  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  attached  to  it.  From 
an  inquidtion  of  a  nature  so  minute  and  compre- 
hensive, it  is  not  possible  that  any  numerous  body 
of  men  could  escape  without  the  imputation  of 
considerable  delinquency.  Especially,  must  such 
a' result  be  expected  to  flow  from  a  strict  investi- 
^gation  into  the  conduct  of  persons  absurdly  inter- 
dicted from  the  enjoyments  of  human  life ;  ex^ 
empted  from  all  care  of  the  future;  from  the  be- 
neficial restraints  which  the  conflict  of  interests 
and  opinions  exerts  over  the  mind ;  and  screened 
from  general  observation  by  the  supposed  sanctity 
of  cloistered  seclusion.  At  the  first  institution  of 
monkery,  those  who  embraced  it  were  most  pro* 
bably  honest  enthusiasts ;  and  such  would  be  at 
all  times  a  considerable  proportion'  of  those  who 
had  buried  themselves  in  a  convent.  But  when 
houses  of  this  description  became  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  very  opulent,  it  is  certain  that 
the  mere  prospect  of  a  subsistence,  without  the 
exertion  to  obtain  it,  would  induce  a  great  num- 
ber of  idlers  to  assume  the  monastic  habit.  Such 
persons  being  desirous  only  of  the  ease  and  plenty 
attached  to  their  way  of  life,  would  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  elude  its  harsh  and  wearisome  restraints. 
Individuals  also  of  ardent  tempers  would  some- 
times be  tempted  to  enter  the  cloister  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  would  afterwards  eva- 
porate. These  men  would  not  fail,  after  the  gust 
of  passion  had  subsided,  to  endure  impatiently  the 
sameness  and  privations  to  which  they  had  hastily 
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devoted  their  lives.  A  minute  and  unsparing  in- 
spection of  numerous  monasteries  would  therefore 
be  certain  to  exhibit  them^  as  a  whole^  in  a  light 
which  would  surprise  and  grieve  their  admirers. 
Such  an  exposure^  however^  is  not  so  much  to  the 
disgrace  of  monkery,  as  of  that  legislation  which 
gives  force  and  efficacy  to  hasty  and  unprofitabte 
voWs*  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  government  to 
place  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  innocent 
and  natural  gratifications  of  those  subjected  to  it, 
but  to  reserve  its  restrictive  powers  for  such  ex* 
cesses  and  abuses  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
privileges,  as  are  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  indi* 
viduals,  and  to  that  of  the  community.  It  is  the 
folly  and  the  fault  of  governments  which  encou* 
rage  monastic  institutions,  that  they  overlook  this 
reasonable  principle  of  legislation.  They  give  to 
senseless  reveries,  hasty  resolutions,  and  unrea* 
sonable  restraints,  the  sanction  and  the  force  of 
law.  In  fact,  they  render  diseases  of  the  mind 
permanent  in  those  who  are  afflicted  with  them, 
and  enable  delirious  fanatics  to  deprive  society  of 
services  by  which  it  might  be  benefited.  Had  the 
mental  poison  been  confined  to  those  who  gene- 
rated it,  the  evils  of  its  operation  might  never 
have  been  considerable,  bat  it  could  not  be  com- 
municated to  those  whose  healthy  temperament 
was  unfitted  for  its  reception,  without  producing 
a  frightful  mass  of  corruption. 

Such,  accordingly,  was  the  picture  of  monastic 
iife  which  the  visitors  soon  laid  before  the  public. 
In  many  cases  the  projperty  of  the  convent  was 
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found  to  be  mnbezzled^  miflmanaged^  or  nubuip* 
plied;  the  discipline  of  the  order  to  be  rdaxed; 
the  regulations  of  the  society  to  be  ill  observed; 
and  the  whole  government  of  the  conventual  body 
to  be  conducted  neither  with  strictness  nor  pru-* 
dence.  It  was  evident^  therefore,  that  those  who 
phiced  a  high  value  upon  ascetic  mortificatioiis 
had  been  grossly  deceived  as  to  their  extent 
among  the  religious.  But  what  was  much  worse 
than  the  laxity,  the  imprudence,  and  even  the  ra* 
pacity  of  the  monastic  classes,  and  what  tended 
most  completely  to  ruin  their  credit  with  the  na^ 
tion,  was  the  infiunous  immoralities  discovered 
among  them.  Instead  of  presenting  a  picture  of 
meekness  and  tranquillity,  many  monasteries  were 
found  in  a  state  of  agitation  from  the  intrigues^ 
maUee,  and  jealousies  of  their  inmates.  Pre- 
tenders as  all  these  recluses  necessarily  were  to 
the  most  scrupulous  chastity  and  purity,  whole 
societies  of  them  were  found  to  be  abandoned  to 
lewdness,  debauchery,  gross  incontinence^  and 
even  viler  abominations  ^  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  visitors  invented,  or  at  all  events 
exaggerated,  some  of  these  heinous  charges :  they 
are,  however,  substantiated  by  the  names  of  the 
principal  delinquents,  which  are  still  extant',  and 
which,  therefore,  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  those 
who  exposed  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  men  these 
scenes  of  foul  depravity.    In  any  age  a  severe  in- 

'  Barnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  296. 

'  See  Fuller'i  History  of  Abbeys.    Church  HisU  31& 
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spection  of  numerous  monasteries  must  be  ex^ 
pected  to  discover  a  disgusting  mass  of  delin- 
quency. But  at  a  time  when  the  habits  of  society 
were  gross,  and  when  individuals  were  little  re- 
strained from  misconduct  by  that  dread  of  public 
exposure  which  now  operates  so  favourably  upon 
depraved  minds,  an  extensive  system  of  monkery 
could  not  fail  to  teem  with  revolting  profligacy  *. . 
As,  however,  men  had  not  been  used  to  enter- 
tain this  opinion  of  the  monastic  system,  the  de- 
tails furnished  by  the  visitors  occasioned  general 
surprise  and  indignation  ^  The  practices  of  the 
religious  were  invidiously  contrasted  with  theif 
professions,  and  all  persons  of  candour  were  com- 
peUed  to  admit,  that  institutions  which  afforded  a 
cover  for  such  monstrous  hypocrisy,  were  of  very 
questionable  utility  at  best.  It  must  not,  indeed, 
be  understood  that  all  the  monasteries  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  condemnation.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  these  establishments  were  found  to 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  reflected  great 
honour  upon  their  superiors.  Their  affairs  were 
judiciously  managed,  their  inmates  were  strictly 
virtuous ;  and  the  idleness  so  fatal  to  the  morab 
and  happiness  of  a  cloistered  recluse,  was  avoided 

*  Even  Sanders  is  compelled  Co  admit  that  crimes  were  dis- 
covered in  the  monasteries ;  but  be  wishes  also  to  have  it  under- 
stood, that  the  report  of  the  visitors  was  partly  indebted  for  its 
pungency  to  their  inventive  powers.  His  words  upon  this  snb* 
ject  are  the  following :  "  Criminibus  religiosormn  partim  de- 
tecti8»  partim  confictis." 

^  Herbert,  186. 
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by  tbe  encouragement  of  elegant  and  useful  arts^ 
But  there  was  an  article  of  accusation  brought 
against  the  monasteries,  from  which,  probably^ 
very  few  were  entirely  clear.  Their  paltry  relics^ 
and,  more  stiU,  their  *^  lying  wonders,**  lowered  the 
intellectual  standard  of  the  people  by  a  base  alloy 
of  superstition..  Convents  would  never  have  ex-; 
isted,  had  not  men  conceited  these  places  to  be  the 
retreats  of  superior  holiness,  of  mortals  more  than 
usually  in  favour  with  the  Deity.  To  keep  up 
this  reputation  with  the  world,  monastic  devotees 
being  impelled  alike  by  vanity  and  interest,  such 
of  them  as  were  of  slender  judgment  and  unsteady 
principles  felt  no  reluctance  whatever  in  the  em- 
ployment of  artifice  for  the  support  of  a  charac- 
ter which  mankind  had  attached  to  their  order  <i 
Hence  pious  frauds,  as  they  have  been  most  in^ 
correctly -termed,  are  the  natural  growth  of  con- 
vents.  Even  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous  inmates 
of  these  houses  have  ordinarily  shewn  little  or  no 
hesitation  in. conniving  at  deceptions  practised  on 
the  unwary  under  the  name  of  religion.  Those 
who  chose  a  cloister  merely  for  its  ease  and  indul- 
gences, may  be  naturally  expected  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  without  measure  or  re^ 
morse.  As  therefore  it  might  be  expected,  the  visi- 
tation brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  gross 
and  scandalous  impostures.  This  exposure  covered 
the  monastic  societies  with  infamy.  The  tide  of 
public  opinion  set  in  Strongly  against  them.    Men 

*  As  *'  writing  books,  paintiBg,  carving,  graving,  and  the  like 
exercises."    Herbert,  186. 
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were  indignant  w]ien  they  saw  through  the  tricks 
by  which  they  had  been  duped.  Cromwell  de- 
clared^ that  the  establishments  against  which  com- 
plaints were  now  so  loudly  made^  should  not  con- 
tinue to  disgrace  the  nation  ^ ;  and  among  the  in- 
telligent classes  was  excited  a  disposition  to  argue^ 
that  monasteries  ought  to  be  totally  suppressed* 

The  people  had  been  prepared  to  take  this 
view  of  the  case  by  partial  suppressions  which 
had  recently  been  effected.  Even  the  late  Pope 
had  shewn  that  he  did  not  consider  monastic  pro- 
perty as  sacred  and  inalienable.  He  had  autho- 
rised Cardinal  Wolsey  to  dissolve  forty  religioi» 
houses  %  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  their 
revenues  to  the  endowm^it  of  the  two  colleges 
which  he  was  about  to  build  ^  After  the  lapse  of 
sevea  years,  Clement  again  gave  his  permission 
for  the  dissolution  of  some  monasteries.  From 
these>  new  bishoprics  were  to  be  founded.  Pro- 
bably, it  was  upon  this  authority  that  the  King 
dissolved  the  priory  of  Christ  Church,  near  Aid- 
gate  in  London ;  a  house  which  he  bestowed  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  lord  chancdlor^  This 
suppression  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the 
seditious  order  of  Franciscan  Observants.  Thus 
the  nation  had  been  accustomed  to  see  convents 

«  Herbert,  186. 

•hkl5%&.    Fuller,  305. 

'  At  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  Notwithstanding  the  Pope's  per- 
missioDy  the  anonymous  historian  of  the  Reformation  tenns  Wol- 
«ey's  Bupfuression  '<  an  ugly  presidient."    Harl.  MS. 

>  In  15S3.    Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  2dd. 
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suppressed,  and  even,  zealous  Papists  were  pre* 
eluded  by  the  conduct  of  their  Pontiff  fixmi  as- 
serting the  inviolability  of  monastic  property. 
The  reUgious,  therefore,  became  thoroughly  awaK 
that,  since  the  late  exposure  of  their  practices, 
their  situation  was  rendered  very  precarious ;  and 
some  societies  began  to  meditate  upon  moderating 
the  indignation  of  mankind,  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  their  revenues.  The  abbey  of  Langden 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  house  which, 
stricken  with  the  panic  reasonably  pervading  the 
monastic  orders,  threw  itself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.  The  abbot  of  this  estabhshment  was 
surprised  hy  Dr.  Leighton  in  bed  with  a  young 
woman,  who  had  been  introduced  into  his  cham- 
ber in  the  disguise  of  a  inonk.  Such  an  ignomi- 
nious exposure  would  not  admit  of  any  palliation, 
and  the  disgraced  superior  might  well  conclude 
that  a  merciful  consideration  of  his  case  oould 
only  be  hoped  for  from  a  prompt  submission  to 
the  ruling  powers  \  His  example  was  soon  i^r 
followed  by  a  few  other  houses  K  In  these,  it  is 
not  known  that  any  particular  irregularity  had 
been  discovered.  But  there  were  now  many  rea^ 
sons  why  persons  immured  in  monasteries  were 
desirous  of  relinquishing  the  character  which  they 
had  adopted.     The  religious  iiad  lost  much  of 

^  The  abbot  of  Lacgden,  with  ten  monks,  surrendered  tbeur 
house  to  the  crown  on  the  ISth  of  November,  statii^  as  their 
reason  the  ruined  finances  of  the  establishment,  Burnet,  Hist» 
Ref.  I.  296. 

*  Ibid.  297. 
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their  popularity,  they  could  not  restrain  a  feeling 
of  anxiety  as  to  their  future  prospects,  they  were 
compelled  to  ohserve  in  all  its  strictness  the 
harsh  and  irksome  routine  to  which  they  had  de- 
voted themselves,  and  they  could  not  foresee  the 
degree  of  interference  in  their  concerns  which  the 
government  might  hereafter  exercise.  Already 
had  the  visitors  taken  upon  themselves  to  dismiss 
many  of  those  who  had  bound  themselves  by  mo^ 
nastic  vows.  Whenever  a  house  was  surrendered, 
all  its  inmates  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of 
twentyrfour  were  at  once  released  from  their  en- 
gagements, under  the  reasonable  plea,  that  such 
persons  were  too  young  for  a  renunciation  of  ac-- 
tive  life.  Nor.  was  the  liberty  denied  to  any  elder 
recluse,  of  departing  from  his  cloister,  and  again 
mingling  with  the  world.  Many  individuals 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  permission; 
Some  of  these  persons  alleged,  that  they  were 
impelled  to  assume  the  monkish  habit  at  an  early 
age  solely  to  gratify  their  relations ;  others  said, 
that  they  repented  of  their  choice ;  others,  that 
if  they  must  hereafter  strictly  conform  to  their 
profession,  as  it  was  now  required  of  them,  their 
lives  would  become  an  intolerable  burden  to 
them*".  Upon  such  grounds  many  persons  stripped 
off  the  monastic  livery,  and  once  more  claimed 
their  share  of  social  comforts.  These  unfrocked 
monks  could  hardly  fail  of  confirming,  in  their 
own  defence,  the  prejudices  excited  against  con- 

^  Herbert,  186. 
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vents  by  recent  exposures.  Thus  the  visitation 
ef  monasteries  rendered  immediate  and  important 
services  to  the  cause  of.  Scriptural  Chri^ianity* 
It  nearly  annihilated  at  a  blow^  among  persons  of 
tolerable  infonnation,  the  influence  of  an  ezten* 
sive  order  of  men  who  were  insulated  from  the 
commtznity  to  wliioh  they  properly  belonged^  who 
were  the  devoted  partizans  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
who  were  indebted  for  their  subsistence  solely  to 
the  superstition  of  either  past  or  present  times. 

In  addition  to  the. services  which  the  visitors 
rendered  to  the  nation  by  shaking  the  credit  of 
monachism,  they  also  used  their  powers  for  the 
important  purpose  of  banishing  the  scholastic 
theology  from  the  two  Universities.  Under  Cromr 
wellfs  authority.  Dr.  ^Leigh  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
and  delivered  to  the  learned  body  so  long  seated 
there  a.code  of  injunctions  for  its  future  govern- 
ance. By  this  instrument,  all  the  academics  were 
charged  to  obey  strictly  the  statutes,  both  of  the 
University,  and  of  thdir  respective  colleges,  pro- 
vided that,  such  regulations  were  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  lectures  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  were  to  be  founded;  a  mass  was  to  be 
celebrated  at  St.  Mary's  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
King  and  Queen;  and  information  was  to  be 
given  in  the  proper  quarter,  if  any  member  of  the 
University  shoidd  disobey  the  visitor's  orders. 
These  injunctions  were  introduced  to  the  aca^ 
demic  body  by  a  preamble,  in  which  the  King  was 
made  to  lament  the  uncultivated  state  into  which 
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ike  University  had  lately  sunk ;  to  exhort  its  mem* 
bers  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its  origi-^ 
nal  purity ;  to  command  a  complete  renunciation 
of  the  Pope,  and  an  unquaJified  admission  of  the 
royal  supremacy ;  to  recommend  the  study  of  lan- 
guages as  the  key  of  all  useful  knowledge ;  and 
what  was  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  to 
desire  that  the  Scriptures  and  modem  authors  of 
merit  should  be  read  instead  of  the  schodimen. 
Among  the  writers  thus  recommended  from  the 
highest  quarter  to  the  University,  was  Melanc- 
ilion ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
adviser  of  this  royal  message  was  imbued  with 
genuine  Protestant  principles.  Nor  could  any 
plan  be  devised  more  likely  to  difflise  such  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  nation,  than  the  care  thus 
taken  to  fuiiiish  it  with  instructors  who  had  drawn 
their  information  from  the  purest  soiurces.  Lest 
this  judicious  design  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
an  University  education  should  fail  from  the  pre- 
judices of  those  who  were  directed  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  care  was  taken  to  remind  the  princi- 
pal men  in  Cambridge  that  they  were  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  crown.  Orders  were  issued  that 
an  inventory  of  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
University,  the  rent-roll  of  all  its  estates,  together 
with  all  its  muniments  of  every  kind,  should  be 
delivered  to  Cromwell  or  his  deputy.  Another 
^Tticnlar  in  which  the  visitor  interfered  with  the 
academic  discipline,  happily  appears  not  a  little 
remarkable  at  the  present  period.    All  persons 
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were  to  have  the  liherty  of  readmg  the  Bible  ui 
their  studies  \ 

Oxford  was  visited  in  a  similar  maimer  by  Dr. 
Ldghton.  In  the  principal  colleges  there^  lec- 
tures in  the  learned  languages  were  establishedj  if 
n<Hie  such  existed  before ;  and  all  students  woe 
compelled  under  penalties  to  avail  themselves  <tf 
these  means  of  instruction.  The  chief  object  of 
the  visitors  attention,  however^  appears  to  have 
been  the  banishing  of  school-learning  from  the 
University^  and  his  powers  were  such^  that  ha 
could  find  but  little  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
acadeitacs  to  obedience.  Accordingly,  the  mode 
of  instruction  was  immediately  changed ;  books 
written  by  school  divines  were  destroyed  in  the 
most  unsparing  manner ;  the  visitor  had  the  satis* 
fiw^on  to  see  the  quadrangle  of  New  College  lite* 
rally  strewed  with  leaves  torn  out  of  Duns  Scotus ; 
and  no  use  was  so  ignominious,  that  the  pages  of 
this  author  and  of  his  fellows,  latdy  so  highly 
valued,  were  not  applied  to  it  without  the  least 
remorse  \ 

The  royal  visitation  having  extended  to  the 
monasteries  and  to  the  Universities,  was  not  car- 
ried any  fiEurther.  The  secular  dergy  were  ex- 
empted from  it  The  suspension  of  their  juris- 
diction, which  had  been  laid  upon  the  prdates, 
was  removed,  and  they  were  thus  relieved  frrao 
the  apprehension  of  any  int&cSdreuce  in  the 


'  Collier,  II,  109. 

*  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  I.  923.    From  a  letter  to  Cromwell 
from  Dr.  Leighton,  dated  September  12. 
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nagement  of  their  respective  dioceses.  It  was 
stated  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  prelates 
were  authorised  to  resume  their  functions,  that 
the  pressure  of  business  would  not  allow  the 
Vicar-General  to  extend  his  inspection  of  the 
Church  any  farther  at  that  time ".  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  government  was  satisfied  with  what  the 
visitors  had  effected.  They  had  rendered  monar 
chism  no  longer  formidable :  its  dependents  were 
humbled  and  alarmed ;  rather  anxious  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  their  own  establishments,  than 
teger  to  aid  the  policy  of  hostile  foreigners*  Not 
could  those  who  had  been  interested  in  the  late 
visitation  rather  upon  religious,  than  upon  poli*- 
tical  grounds,  avoid  feeling  that  it  had  rendered 
important  services  to  the  cause  which  they  had  at 
heart.  The  monastic  orders  wefe  notoriously  the 
most  subtle  and  active  enemies  of  Scriptural 
Christianity:  the  destruction  of  their  influence 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  have  preceded  the 
general  reception  of  a  faith  derived  from  the  Re- 
cord alone.  The  Universities  had  been  schools  of 
ingenious  trifling  and  doctrinal  errors,  rather  than 
of  sound  learning  either  sacred  or  profane.  Hence 
it  was  necessary  that  these  venerable  seats  of  edu- 
cation should  be  purged  from  the  trash  which  ages 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  accumulated,  be- 
fore they  could  diffuse  over  the  country  an  en- 
lightened and  efficient  body  of  clergjrmen. 

Not  only,  however,  was  the  King  intent  upon 

*  Collier,  Recoids,  II.  $3. 
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deliyering  his  own  suligects  fram  the  udly^raUe 
erib  which  had  flawed  from  their  connexion  with 
papal  Roine;  he  was  abo  anxious  to. emancipate 
the  whole  ishttid  from  the  usiirpations  of  that  an- 
tichristian  power.  The  throne  of  Scotland  was 
thenfiUed  by  J[ames  V.  the  son  of  Henry's.elder 
mb&c  Margaret^  a  prince  who  had  shewn  oonsi* 
derable  vigoiir  and  ability  in  the  government  of 
his  turbulent  subjepts.  To  this  monarch,  then  iiib 
the  prime  of  manhood.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  St  Asiq>h 
elect,  and.  an  individual  named  Hdcroft,  had  hera. 
despatched  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 
These  ambassadoni  were  commissioned  to  explain 
to  the  Scottish  King  the  gr<mnds  of  his  uncle'3 
proceedings  as  to  religion,  and  to  urge  upon  him 
the  propriety  and  advantage  of  adopting  a  similar 
line  of  policy  4n  his  own  dominions.  They  wer^ 
frimished  with  a  document''  in  which  were  set 
forth  some  of  the  principal  civil  and  religious  in- 
juries inflicted  by  the  Roman  Bishops  upon  man* 
kind.  In  this  paper,  James  was  reminded  of  the 
divided  all^^iance  paid  to  their  native  sovereign 
by  a  Popish  people ;  of  the  injurious  interference 
exercised  by  Popes,  over  the  concerns  of  indepen- 
dent states;  of  the  intolerable  usage  sustaioed 
from  the  Pontifis  by  Henry  XL  and  John,  Kings 
of  England,  by  Henry  IV.  and  I^ewia  IV.  Empe- 
rors of  Germany,  and  by  Childeric,  King  of  France. 
But  these  encroachments  upon  mere  men,  as  tem-* 
poral  princes  are,  were  represented  as  light  of- 

*  Printed  by  Strypc,  Eccl.  Mem.    Appendix,  I.  ^30. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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Itoeesy  iviJetti  coHfiifardt  the  flMkmptloii^  ^ 

tfviiid  pbweft^  4)y«  whi  A  tb^  F«i>e  isdktiiigttblied} 
To  hiai'Wttt  a^lMitfiWtf  tkiM,  bf  wUdiSt^^PiMd 

ekurbb.  He  YtOMiiditb  te ""  tU  UflS  tff  mi,  tli9 
MH  of  itsidkldf^  who  «ippesetbiind  tittM^ib  Umh 
Mlf  above^aH  ^lait  ni  cidkd  Goi,<ot  du^  is  wor* 
sfedppdd;  00  Attr  lie,  ai  tJodi  sittotb  iti  dlk6  t^pltf 
#r God^":  "^ Atti dotbhe not,** it wa^atokod^ ^irft 
in  tiie  ttei^«  €ft^  God'Hf  JkemOalie  Msj^^^ 
1^  4eMiVaMft  muMriMfM^  b^f  lying  inii«dfe%  bf 
fti^eft  Mfio«,  b^  fabe  teligioBr  ItrensmAVfy  a» 
waeh  as  aj^pMl  mwt  fiireo  iqion  every  eandid  aad 
Mtional  miiid  a  ctmvietion  6f  thecbwacter  as^ 
rfgned  by  Seriptiire  to  tbe  Papacy,  James  shut 
lis'eaitt  to  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Worldly  p^ 
Bdyy  and  deeply^boted  *  pv^udkeSi  \^oidd  •  not  al^ 
hfiit  him4;0  feMar  the  tratb^  H«  coldly  replied  to 
tteB  Engli^  attibassadofSi  that  he  would  refer  their 
argumenttK^  to  the  consideration  of  his  clergy. . 
This  ^as-evfdetttly  no  BM>re  than  a  civil  mode  of 
decktaing'aiiy'ftMher  attention  to-Heiiry^  propo-^ 
mJ;  and  tberefi»e  the  EngU^hmeD  «oott  after  r6^ 
timied>  to 'tlM4r  own  ^^untry.  However,  when 
tHi^MQiewtt^f  tkS'anprottdsing  reception  whieh  hfi^' 
aittbhssaddrs  &ad  received  reached  the  Bnglish 
monarch,  he  did  not  lay  asid^  his  hc^es  of  in^ 
dneing  James  toentertain  sotmd^r  views.  Bishop  * 
Barlow  was  agaiv  seat 'to  the  Scottish  court,  in 
the  train  of  Lord  William  Howard,  the  Dftke  of 

f  ft  Thest.  ii.  3,  4. 
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NorlblktB  brotlieri  Jaitte9>  iipuDn  tMs  occai^on^ 
was  invited  to  aai  intorview  with  his  royal  uncle/ 
iit  idiich  it'  was  proposed  that  Henry  himself 
Mhoiild  unfold  «be  advanikigtt  Mkely  to  bie  sfaow^' 
ered  upon-  Scotiaad  by  the  r^omution  of  hei^  te- 
Ugiom  systeb^  This  proposal  cotild  not  be  de^ 
dined  by  JamM  without  an  impolitic  appearance 
of' dfiirespect  to  Ins  nncle*.  He  therefore  pro-' 
fMHied  hin^readiness  to  meet  the  English  monarch; 
iMrt^at  Ae  same  timei  he  requested  that  the  intc^j^ 
fiew  ribuld  take  place  in  France.  Having  gained! 
tinke  by  ihte  unreasonable  proposal/  he  secretly 
despat^b0d  a  m^senger  to  llome^  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaitddg  fimn  the  Pope  a  briefs  ptohibitlhg 
any  personal  intercourse  with  the  King  of  Bn^ 
glands  Of  coursei  the  request  was  r6acfity^ 
grantod;  AtA  then  James  was  enabled  to  produee 
the  tidictdous  instrument  which  he  had  received^ 
from  Italy,  as  a  reason  why  he  must  idtogether 
decline- the  satisfaction  of  meeting  his  uncle^ 

'Besides  thus  endeavouring  to  cement  his  alii- 
anoe  with  Scotland^  Henry  also  labotdred  to  nkake* 
a  comUion  ottuse  with  sudi  continental  powers  aa^ 
were  interested  in  opposing  the  Emperor.  The 
King  of  Ftvtnce  aippears  to  have  stepped  forward' 
as  a  mediator  between  the  German  Protestanti^ 
and  the  Pope.  ,  He  had  recommended,  as  it  was 
reported,  to  those  religionists,  that  thtfy  would  at 
least  concede  to  the  Pontiff  the  honour  of  being' 
considered  as  Primate  of  the  West ;  and  Melanc- 


^  ''As  our  ambassadors  write."    Herbert  184. 
g2 
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thoiij^ever  isighing  for  peace,  had  shewta  a  dispo- 
sition to  approve  this,  cpncesision  '•  But  Henry 
Tfras  so. much  concerned  to  withhold  ftt>m.  the  Ro- 
man see  everjr  degree  of  power  or  privilege,  thai 
he;  naturally  felt  anxious  to  prevent  the  farther 
progress  of  a  negociation  which  could  not  fail  of 
inspiring  the  Papists  with  the  hope  of  quickly  re-, 
gaining  all  that  they  had  lost.  Accordingly  he. 
instructed  Sir  John  Wallop,  his  agent  at  the 
French  court,  to  reason  with  Francis  upon  the 
impolicy  of  devising  new  gratificatiofns  for  the 
Pontifit  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  find  his 
account,  in  delivering  his  dominions  from  the  in- 
terference of  that  encroaching  personage  altoge- 
ther \  The  German  Protestants  were  also  advised 
in  the  King's  name  to  deny  the  claim  of  primacy 
to.the  p^al  see.  Their  leaders  were  assembled 
at  Smalcald  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
Bishop  Fox,  of  Hereford,  met  them  there  in  qua- 
lity of  ambassador  from  the  English  court.  One 
of  the  first  objects  to  which  this  prelate  turned  his 
attention  after  his  arrival,  was  to  press  upon  the 
confederates  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  uni- 
form stsmdard  of  doctrine  \  The  world  had  been 
lately  scandalised  by  the  lamentable  excesses  which 
a  band  of  fimatical  Anabaptists  had  committed  at 
Munster  ^    The  disgraceful  transactions  there,  in 

'  Letter  of  the  Council  to  Secretary  CromwelL  Strype,  EccL 
Mem.   Appendix,  I.  243. 

•  IWd. 

^  Herbert,  186. 

"  Munster  was  retaken  by  its  lawful  soyeretgn,  on  the  2ith  of 
June,  1535.     Du  Pin,  IV.  58. 
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which  gross  sensuality  and  worldly  pride  had  been 
thinly  disguised  under  an  extravagant  profession 
of  pi^^  were  represented  by  the  Romanists  as  a 
&ir  sample  of  the  character  and  objects  which 
the  Reformation  would  eventually  unfold.  The 
plausible  colour  thus  afforded  to  the  Romish 
zealots  for  their  hostility  to  the  Reformers^  was 
heightened  by  the  .differences  of  opinion  noto* 
riously  previdUng  among  the  Protestant  leaders. 
This  fact  was  represented  by  the  papal  divines  as 
an  undeniable  proof  that  their  adversaries  were 
bewildered  in  a  maze  of  such  errors  as  must  in 
the  end  expose  themselves  and  their  opinions  to 
the  derision  of  all  mankind.  Nor  could  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation  avoid  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
rrhea  they  contemplated  the  dissensions  of  their 
party;  while  foreign  princes/ who,  with  whatever 
motives,  were  interested  in  their  success,  were 
naturally  anxious  to  promote  that  union  among 
them  which  alone  could  render  them  formidaUe. 
Fox,  therefore,  was  instructed  to  omit  nothing 
which  was  likely  to  unite  them  firmly  together. 
For  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object,  he  of- 
fered to  confer  with  their  divines,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  his  mediation  and  assistance,  some  plan 
might  be  devised  to  reconcile  existing  diversities 
of  opinion.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  them 
against  being  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  arti* 
fices  of  the  Pope,  who  now  pretended  that  he  was 
about  to  convoke  a  general  council.  This  an- 
nouncement the  Bishop  represented  as  a  mere 
expedient  on  the  Pontiff's  part  to  gain  time;  and^ 
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t^icles^  as  a  design  incapable  of  satisfiictary  ae** 
potnplishment^  unless  tlie  several  pdweris  sbofdd 
fsor^aily  concur  0i  it,  and  unless  tw  its  .nieetiiig 
0ould  be  foulad  a  place  beyond  the  rei»eh  of  an^r 
influence  likely  to  ovwawc;  its  delibeirations.  Bismek 
however,  no  reasonable  hope  could  be-entertaiaed 
^mi  a  council  thns  recommended  to  the  lAttentioii 
of  Epropie  Would  be  assembled,  tlie  conledietifited 
Protestants  were  assured  o£  the  King^s  detenaittat 
^on  t6  withhold  his  concurrence  from  suchadnli- 
iterative  body  as  might,  ptehaps,  meet' under  pa** 
pal  authority.  That  authority,  it  was  said,  £In* 
gland  had  utterly  renounced,  with  the  full  appD6* 
baftion  of  her  most  learned  and  judicious  divines^ 
as  might  be  seen  firom  the  sermons  of  wyetel 
iMsHops  which  the  ambassador  offisred  to  the  pe^ 
fmal  of  his  auditcm;  H6  conduded  his  addnesff 
by  dedaring,  that  jHenry  felt  anxions  to  ocmcert 
^th  his  German  allies  some  plan  for  the  geaaend 
restoriition  of  ttue  rdigion;  and  he  begged  ithAt 
oertain  individuals  might  be  appointed:  to  donsntt 
irith  him  in  private  .^p^n  audi  points  of  impbrtA* 
ftnce  to  both  parties  as  were  unfit:  for  ppblic  diaf- 
cu88ion'«  In  reply  to  the  Eilj^ah  ininiate^,ilie 
confederates  dedured  that  their  differences  (td 
opinion  were  a  good  deal  exaggteated,  since  tibiey 
all  agrbed  in  assenting  to  the  conffeteion  of  Afigs^ 
burg ;  that  they  concurr6d;with  the  liLingSn 'treats 
ing^the  Pope's  preparati<mB  for  the  assembling  of 
a  general  council  as  dduf^ve ;  that  they  had  al^ 


'  Hefbert,  186. 
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leady  sigmfled  lA  ^lie  |Mi|id'le^te  tbdt  objectioiMi 
to  MJantuB,:1keJfiMce^Mt'wh^  hid  hmdk  pm^ 
paui^rlSheiMma^Mbovti  Aieetf:;  ik^ittt  dMy ilsfattft 
tadtbt  PontMTthe  Mii^MoQiammigim 

Bmpenir>  vilhili&conoiuxeiiete  of*tiiei>therpniioM 
0iiAfiMbmiam\  Aft«>t>eae  yuMi6ilechh*ioD» 
6ii:batlk  oieB,  xertammieetmBisiiem  .rf  tlie  Fm« 
testaot  coiifiedeMC7lirid  jmaEii7|in^nite  oonfielaeBoai 
with  the  anibassador.  la  these  woce  settled  ^tlie 
tennsjof  a  treaty  betvreoi  JBnglaiKCaiid  tittShaak 
Mldic  teAgue,  by  w)»ekiCKther  palrtjr  fvue  te  acm is 
dttif^nce  af>die^tlMr/Sf  4UtMktd4  «id  Heiii;  e^^ 
gBjgedio'ltmdA  the  Qentens  with  pecuittKt7.tep<- 
plies'. '  tint  iar  troth  jMurttes  wen  satided ^rHb 
Mfih  iothAr^  Q>tit/4timi  Ae  whole,  there  was  bb 
gteat  cpvdfadiijr  tetmsen  thpau  Heniy  was  MkHk 
abadnas  «e  ^Mahi  fropi  the  priacipBl  Piibteekaat 
dinrmes  adhdl  wpfkavBi  of  his  malnaage  witili  Ainie 
Botejrii/bae  i^poa  thiswlgect  many  of  thenr  oou^ 
tiiMied  InftskiUe.  Th««  were  tboae  wiho  eMM 
not' fee  hroaght  to  praaomeethat  a  kMurnage  ^MHi 
a  brolher^s  widow  was  so  xMirly  ttidawliil,  as'  to 
justify  the  eontractifig  of  a  new  matrimonial  ^n* 
nexion  while  both  the  parties  to  the  former  one 

y  «<  In  the  year  I5$5t  (Pad  III.)  espreMed  his  iBeUoadon  to 
convoke  one  (a. general  counefl)  at  Mantua**  Mosheun,  IV, 
101. 

■  Herbert,  186, 

^  Answer  of  the  King's  ambaasadors  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Strype,  EccL  Mem.  Appen* 
dix,  I.  ^99. 
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rarvivecL  The  King  waa  ftlso  disappointed  of  a 
vjflit  feom  Mdancthon^  who  indeed  was  now  in 
the  highest  reqiiest  Both  France  and  England 
contended^  unsucoessfolly^  for  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining hinu  In  the  former  country^  it  is  trae, 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  presence 
could  be  desired  on  any  other  than  merely  politi-* 
eal  grounds,  as  though  Francis  supported  the  Pro- 
testants alnroad,  he  persecuted  them  at  home. 
Nor  was  Melancthon  altogether  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  of  the  English  nation.  Of  the  indi- 
viduals attached  to  the  embassy^  no  one  gave  him 
any  satis&ction  except  Or.  Nidbolas  Heath  ^  In- 
deed, the  German  Protestants,  generally,  were 
disappointed  by  the  tardiness  with  which  the  Re- 
formation proceededin  England;  and  they  viewed 
the  accesrion  of  Henry  to  their  ooi^ederacy  rathev 
as  an  object  of  politioal  importance,  than  as  a  tri- 
umph gained  by  the  cause  of  religious  truth.  In 
this  point  of  view  they  considered  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  English  court  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  their  aerious  regards ;  and  accordingly^ 
in  order  to  gratify  the  King,  they  named  him  .the 
protector  and  defender  of  their  religion. 

^  ^  Nicholas  Hetb,  the  Archdeacon,  alone  exceb  in  bmnamtjf 
lusd  learmog  among  our  guesta.  Aa  for  the  rest  of  them,  they 
have  no  relish  for  our  philosophy  and  sweetness.  Therefore  | 
shun,  as  much  as  I  can,  converse  with  them."  Letter  from  Me-> 
Vuicthon  to  CamerarittSy  cited  by  Strype.    Eccl.  Mem.  I.  35 1* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Death  of  Catkarme  of  Jragon — Behaviour  of  the  King  and 
Queen^^ane  Seymour  comes  into  notice — Overture  from  the 
Emperor^^Suppreenon  of  the  ematter  numaeterieS'^Manf  qf 
the  reUgiaue  seeuiarieed-^  Revenue  accruing  to  the  eromn  from 
the  suppressum — Arrangemente  made  for  adjusting  claims  upon 
the  monastic  property — Petition  to  the  King  for  a  new  iransla~ 
tion  of  the  Bible — Cranmet^s  conduct  in  consequence — Proposals 
of  the  Qerman  Protestants — The  King  conceives  a  disgu^  for 
AimeBchyn — She  is  commUted  to  the  Temer^^Charges  agmtmt, 
her-^Cranmer  writes  to  the  King  in  her  fawmr-^She  and  her 
supposed  accomplices  are  brought  to  trial—Her  behaoiow  before 
the  court — 'Execution  of  those  accused  of  sharing  her  guilt — ; 
Her  marriage  pronounced  null  and  void— Her  execution — 21fe 
King  marries  Jane  Seymour — The  Lady  Elizabeth  declared  il^ 
legitimate^  and  the  Lady  Mary  reconciled  to  her  father — Un» 
succesefid  overture  from  the  Pope*^Proceedings  m  Parliament 
— The  Romish  party  complain  in  Convocation  of  liberties  taken 
with  their  opinions^^Debates  upon  the  Book  of  Articles — That 
summary  at  length  approved  by  the  Convocation — Account  of 
U'^Neither  party  satisfied'^The  Convocation  contuhed  respect^ 
ing  a  general  councU^^Royal  wkm^esio  t^pon  this  subfect'^^The 
prelates  required  to  state  their  opinion  of  some  principles  recently 
advocated  by  Pole^^His  treatise  m  Defence  of  Ecclesiastical 
Unity-^TunsUUrs  Letter  to  hinh  occasioned  by  the  reading  of 
this  work^^Starhy's  letter  upon  the  same  subject^^Conduct  of 
the  King — Oar^&ner  writes  m  defence  of  the  royal  supremacy'-^ 
Cromwetts  ii^uncAons  to  the  clergy. 

The  hopes  entertained  by  the  reforming  party, 
that  the  King  would  still  be  compelled  to  forward 
their  designs  by  the  exigency  of  his  affairs,  re- 
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ceived  a  check  at  the  beginiung  of  the  present 
year,  by  the  removal  of  a  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  The  constitution  of  the  unfortunate 
Catharine  had  been  sinking  during  several  months 
under  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and  disappointment 
Her  nephew's  interference  had  proved  utterly  un- 
avafling,  the  papal  fulminatioos  had  provoked 
only  indignant  contempt,  her  more  active  parti- 
sans had  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their 
temerity ;  while  her  rival  Anne  retained  her  in- 
fluence over  the  King's  affections,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  a  new  pregnancy  revived  his  fond  antici- 
pations of  male  progeny*.  In  the  last  October, 
the  repudiated  princess  was  residing  at  Buckdein, 
in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  house ;  where,  finding 
her  health  decline,  she  became  anxious  for  a  jre- 
moval  to  anothw  abode.  When  her  demre  Was 
known  at  court,  preparations  vrere  made  for  her 
sojourn  at  the  castle  of  Fotheringay ;  but  no  per- 
suasions could  reconcile  her  to  the  idea  of  taking 
op  Mr  quarters  in  that  forteess.  ^'  If  I  go  to  Fo- 
theringay,** she  said,  '^  the  King  must  send  me  ihi- 
iiier  bound  with  ropes,  as  a  prisoner''.''  At  length 
«he  was  transferred  to  Kimbolton%  where  then 
Btood  one  of  the  royal  rwidences  \  At  this  pb^e 
it  won  became  evident  fkat  her  struggles  with  the 
various  ills  which  had  douded  her  latter  yeidtrs 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  and  on  the  8th 

•  Herbert,  188.  *  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  370, 

«  **  Locum  minus  salubrem.*'  Polyd.  Verg^ 
'  Heylin,  Hist.  ReC  179. 
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0f  JiiiMMU7.d«ath  r^eMei  her  gentle  spirit  from 
^e  )iivd^  qf /ejurtUy  carea  % .  To  tlie  last  «be  jw» 
BfKrted  her.davpi  ta  nyalty,  and  jrotomed  her  eC^ 
fectigo  tof  ihd  M.i»g4  3be  expind'ia  the  ifiielb 
jreffr  1^  ^Age»  apd  i9  the  thnejuid  Airtieth  of 
Ijtfft  r^sud^G^  in  £^lMid''*  A  diert  time  ^helMre 
bcHT  <ii0fiwJu:(io|i  sh^jdiotiited  »  letter  ;to  jkbe  Kii^ 
ia  which  ie^  addressed  IMm  aa  ^'  her  most  deir 
Lord^  Kiiig»  and  Husband ;"  ^diorted  him  to  ao 
earnest  <^e  ^  his  .spiritual  concerns^  from  e 
neglect  of  which,  she  said^  be  had  brought  many 
troubles  both  up99  lMmse]if  and  her ;  howerejf^  she 
assured  him  of  her  forgivenessi  reeommnded  their 
common  daughter  to  hi9  Affectionate  caw,  en- 
treated that  ipalarimonial  settlements  should  he 
provided  for  the  three  maids  who  attended  hei^ 
and  a  yeajr^?  wages,  besides  anrtors,  to  her  other 
servants.  After  maliiiig  these  requests,  she  tihui 
conqlttded :  '^  ]Laatly,  I  make  tibis  vow,  that  mine 
iqres  have  d^ved  you  above  aB  things '.'' 

Wjlleu  the  Kjng  received  this  last  proof  of  Car 
ilmi^e's  aff€^i«ni  he  was  moved  even  to  tean^ 
Indeed,  he  ha4  littie  reason  to  remember  the  wife 
of  his  jfM^h  wiitb  aoy  other  sentiments  than  thoa^ 
of  tend^noHUss  and  rc^nt.  Alter  her  death  he 
gaye  ordesrs  f or  the  solemnization  of  heir.liineQral 
m  9  styjb^  suited  to  her  birth  ^ ;  but'  he  would  not 
allow  the  fulfilment  of  one  request  contained  in 
her  wiU.  She. had  desired  in  that  instrument,  to 
be  interred  in  a  convent  of  Observants ;  probably, 

•  Strype,  Eecl.  Mem.  I.  878.  '  Heirbert,  188. 

»  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  179.  *  Herbert,  188. 
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on  account  of  the  zeal  displayed  by  thoae  friars  In 
her  cause.  The  corpse^  however^  was  carried  to 
the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough,  and  there  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  Another  of  Catharine's  tes- 
tamentary requests  marks  the  character  of  that 
religion  with  which  her  name  is  so  inseparably 
connected.  She  desired  that  five  hundred  masses 
should  be  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  and  that 
some  person  should  go  in  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsingfaam,  bestowing  in  his  way  to  that  idol 
twenty  nobles  in  charity  K  The  property  which 
she  left  behind  her  was  valued  at  something  more 
than  five  thousand  marks  *". 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  melan- 
choly feelings  which  the  news  of  Catharine's  de* 
cease  excited  in  the  King^s  breast  should  be  shared 
by  his  consort.  Anne  naturally  heard  with  some 
satisfaction  that  the  princess,  whose  claims  to  the 
throne  were  regarded  by  many  as  superior  to  her 
own,  was  at  length  removed  out  of  the  way.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  to  the  credit  of  her 
sensibility  and  discretion,  if  the  intelligence  of  her 
rival's  death  had  induced  her  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  decent  sorrow.  But  Anne  scorned  to 
dissemble  \  It  has  been  even  said  by  some  his- 
torians, that  her  conduct  upon  this  occasion  dis- 
covered an  unfeeling  levity,  and  a  vindictive 


'  The  last  will  and  testament  of  Princess  Catharine,  Dowager^ 
Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.    Appendix,  I.  252. 

^  Rich,  Solicitor-general  to  the  King.    Ibid.  USSt. 
"LaeUtoest."    Polyd.Verg. 
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spirit".  Certainly,  she  soon  after  lost  her  hold 
upon  Henrf's  affections:  a  misfortune  not  un- 
likely to  have'  originated  in  the  dem(mstrati<Hi  oa 
her  part  of  a  leding  neither  in  unison  with  his 
own,  nor  consistent  with  strict  propriety.  This 
cause  of  disgust/ if  such  it  were,  was  soon  after 
followed  by  an  incident  whidi  completely  alienated 
the  King  from  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  so 
passionately  loved.  Anne  was  prematurely  deli* 
vered  of  a  stiUrbom  male  child  \  Thus  were 
Henry's  cherished  hopes  again  dashed  to  the 
ground;  and  superstition  whispered  in  his  ear^ 
that  his  second  marriage,  like  the  former  one,  had 
been  contracted  under  circumstances  which  ren* 
dered  him  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

It  is  probable  that  the  antipathy  with  which 
the  King  began  to  view  his  wife  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  the  fiiscinations  of  a  young  lady  about 
the  court,  who  had  captivated  his  affections.  Sir 
John  Seymour  was  descended  from  a  Norman  ad- 
venturar,  who  had  carved  out  with  his  sword  a 
setttemeat  in  England  under  the  auspices  of  Wil-^ 
Mam  the  Conqueror.  Sir  John  was  seated  at 
Wolf  Hall,  in  Wiltshire.  His  &mily  consisted  of 
three  somi  and  a  daughter.  The  latter,  named 
Jiine,  proved  highly  attractive  as  she  advanced 
towards  womanhood,  both  from  the  fine  symme* 

*  "  CflBterum  Anna  Bolena  Catharinae  funebrem  diem,  noa 
atri  sed  flavi  colons  vestibua  indata,  celebravit.**  (Sanders.) 
"  Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow  for  the  mourning  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon."    Halle. 

f  In  February.     Ibid. 
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iiry  of  iMt  p^oii>  and  from  the  swe^Ch^s  of  her 
trtikp»<  19he'  becMiAe  one  of  the  loaids  d  honour 
Mi'the  Q^ef^t  «Qd  while  sefiaog^  hi  tiat  oapttn 
<Hjr,  her  ^fitftns  total^  estMUged  Henry's  flckM 
heart  from  hto  unfort«iniite  wife«  Anne  marked^ 
the  transfer  of  his  affections  with  grief  and  difr» 
riaay;  hut  hers  was  not  a  sphriit'td  regain  What  she 
had  lost.  Her  mortiflcaficm  rather  found  a  vent 
in  irritathig  insinuations^  than  in  mfid  ex^tula^ 
tien^  or  in  winning  blandishment^  ^  Hius  dier 
confirmed  the  aversion  -of  her  overbearing,  hus^ 
hand^  and,  like  Catharine  of  Aragon,  feund  herself 
reduced  to  the  galling  necessity  of  seeing  in  one  of 
her  attendants  a  successful  rival. 

The  Emperor  was  no  S€k)ner  informed  of  his 
aunfs  death,  than/ after  a  decent  demonstration 
of  regret,  he  conceived  the  design  of  placing  once^ 
more  his  intercourse  with  England  upon  a  more^ 
friendly  footing.  Accordingly,  the  imperial  ini-> 
nister  at  the  English  court  was  instructed  to  pro-* 
pose,  that  Henry  should  immediately  tenew  hi9 
connexion  with  the  Roman  see,  by  the  aid  of 
Charles's  mediation;  that  he  should  assist  the 
Austrians  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Turkey ;' 
and  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1518,  he  should  co-operate  in  re*^ 
sisting  the  designs  of  Francis  upon  the  Milanese. 
To  these  propositions  Henry  replied,  that  the 
firiendship  formerly  subsisting  between  the  Em-- 
peror  and  himself  had  been  interrupted  solely  by 

*  This  appears  from  Anne's  last  letter  to  tbe  King.- 
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Hbbf^nk^,  and  ^iM)l  ie  wis  ifittdg  «»  reft#fr  it^if 
lito4ii4>Ii^'iltoolA  arduiowMlgtf^kiilMlf  to  boftf 
tfVtfteittAe'fatefti^^  iJuit^^  pnye««dii%8  agftutiie 
flfecBidifapi  of  Btim&,  teii%  evidently  jtist;  abA 
lMiiig::mtUbd  by  Parliament,  w&e' v^te^oiMS^i 
ikat^lien  theprmcea  of  Chrotendoni  should  be^ 
MeoHofled  to  each  other,  he  would  aset  ba  becatni^ 
eiie  of-  tbem  in  concerting  measnea  against'  the 
inAddik;^  and  that^  as  for  the  Freneh  and  Impe-^ 
riatfati,  he  could  wish  to  shew  himself  the  fHcttd 
of  both  parties,  ready"  to  int^pose  between  tli^Mi 
his  good  offices  in  the  cabinet^  or  if  negociMMtf 
ahoidd  &il  in  avertii^  war,^  to  aid  in  the  fi^Id  tikt 
side  which'  should  be  unjustly  attack!ed^  This 
answw  of  the  English  court  reached  the  Emperor 
at  Roma  In  that  city,  Henry^s  mode  oltreatinjg 
the>Pon1&ff  eould  not  fail  of  giving  great  offence : 
Bkiv'waa  Charles  himself  anxious  for  a  closer  affi- 
aMce^with  England  when  h&  discovered  that  he 
coold  not  thereby  calculate  upon  any  poKtiea!  ad- 
vanltage#>  Dr.  Pace,  therefore,  the  English  minlir 
titr^  pwcelml  that  his  overtures  were  disregarded;- 
aMdilfilt-wilhoat  «uch  concessions  on  his  masters 
paktlas^be  wius  net  authorised  to  make,  thelmpe* 
riftlistil  would  continue  to  regard  his  country  with 
abostfleeye. 

-  Henty^^^  I)0Wev4dr,  found  hhnself  under  no  neces- 
silPflO  eomi^OmlBe  the  dignity  of  his  crown  for 
the  sake  of  forming  alliances  abroad^  His  Pair* 
liament  appeared  cordially  disposed  to  approve 

^  Herbert,  188.    From  the  iDstructiona  transmitted  to  Drr 
Ricliard  Pace^ 
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the  line  of  policy  tbat  he  had  adopted.    The  grecit 
natiomd  council  assembled  on  the  4Ah  of  Febru- 
ary^ afiter  a  prorogation  of  fourteen  months ;  and 
it  fully  maintained  that  character  of  boldness  in 
treating  of  ecd^iastleal  affairs  which  had  been  so 
strikingly  manifested  during  its  long  continuance. 
It  was  csnacted,  that  tenths  should  not  be  exacted 
frpm  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
the  year  when  they  became  UaVle  for  first  firuita; 
that  former  acts  restraining  the  Convocation  from 
making  canons  without  the  consent  of  the  crown^ 
and  also  empowering  the  King  to  nominate  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-two  for  the  revision  of  the  caAon- 
law,  be  confinned;  that  certain  regulations  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  claimed  the  privil^e  of 
sanctuary ;  and  that  a  new  fiscal  and  judicial  es- 
tablishment be  formed^  designated  sa  the  Court  of 
Augmentation  of  the  Royal  Revenue.    This  court 
was  to  be  employed  in  receiving  surrenders  of 
monasteries^  and  in  adjusting  the  affairs  conse- 
quent upon  such  transfers  of  property  from  the 
religious  to  the  crown.    Its  business  immediately 
became  considerable;  as  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  during  this  session^  by  which  all  religious 
houses  possessed  of  an  annual  revenue  not  exceed-- 
ing  two  hundred  pounds  were  suppressed^  and 
their  property  of  every  kind  bestowed  ijpon  the 
King*    To  prepare  the  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try for  this  bold  measure,  the  report  of  those  who. 
had  been  employed  to  visit  the  monasteries  was 
submitted  to  the  two  Houses.    In  this  document, 
the  idleness  and  depravity  by  which  it  appeared- 
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that  m  iliany  miinastic  se6lu6ion$  weird  disgraced, 
^ete  fiiHjr  exposed ;  the  waste  and  misapplicatioii 
of  their  funds  were  placed  in  a  strong  light ;  and 
the  superstitions,  i^uds,  and  fooleries,  by  which 
monasteries  debased,  pillaged,  and  duped  the  peo- 
ple, were  unsparingly  revealed:  The  reasoningij 
built  upon  these  undeniable  facts  received  addi-* 
tioAal  force  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  monastic  societies  supported  the 
papal  cause.  Indeed,  few  men  of  setose  and  can^^ 
dour  could  be  found  to  deny  that  Convents  op^ 
posed  considerable  obstacles  to  the  complete  in^ 
dependence  and  religious  improvement  of  thd 
nation.  To  these  considerations  in  favour  of  the 
suppression  wai^  added  another,  wl^ich  seldoni 
fails  to  carry  great  weight  with  it  iii  the  estima^ 
tion  of  most  men.  It  was  notorious  that  th^ 
King's  relations  with  the  Emperor  were  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  W 
Accessary  to  raise  and  repair  some  fortifications  t 
^perhaps  also  to  equip  an  armament,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  against  any  attempts  to  Ivhich  the  craft 
or  ambition  of  Charles  might  incite  him.  As, 
therefore,  the  case  evidently  required  that  Som^ 
precautions  should  be  taken',  and  as  the  King's 
inability  to  encounter  any  unusual  Expense  was 
generally '  understood ;  the  Parliament  was  suf^ 
ficiehtly  rendy  to  place  a  mass  of  monastic  pro-* 
perty  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  supplying  the  sovereign's  necessities-  without 
imposing  taxes  upon  the  people  \ 

•»  herbcrt,  191. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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By  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  con- 
ventual societies  were  dissolved  ^  Of  the  indi* 
viduals  thus  ejected  from  their  residences,  some 
were  transferred  to  the  larger  religious  houses ; 
others  were  wholly  freed  from  monastic  restraints, 
and  sent  once  more  to  mingle  with  the  wQtld* 
This  alternative  was  left  to  their  own  choice :  so 
that  if  we  except  the  reluctance  with  which  some 
of  them  would  naturally  leave  their  accustomed 
ahodes,  no  just  cause  of  complaint  was  afforded  to 
the  religious  from  this  suppression.  Even  those 
of  them  who  chose  a  secular  life,  were  not  allowed 
to  adopt  that  course  without  taking  sufficient 
time  for  deliberation;  as  they  were  obliged  first 
to  obtain  the  permission  either  of  the  Vicar  Ge* 
neral,  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They 
were  to  be  furnished  \rith  a  letter  from  the  com- 
missioners employed  in  the  suppression  of  their 
house,  to  one  of  these  two  great  personages,  and 
from  him  they  were  to  receive  a  '^  Capacity"  for 
that  change  in  their  condition,  which  they  had 
desired  to  make.  Being  thus  furnished  with  a 
licence  to  resume  the  habits  of  ordinary  life,  the 
conunissioners  were  charged  to  bestow  upon  the 
secularised  religious  some  reasonable  allowance* 
In  the  apportioning  of  this,  they  were  to  use  thdr 
own  discretion,  and  to  be  guided  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  distance  which  the  dismissed  party 
had  to  travel  before  he  could  reach  his  friends^ 


'  Holinshed. 
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To  the  superiors  of  these  houses^  an  annual  pen^^ 
sion  was  assigned,  payahle  from  the  Court  of 
Augmentation'.  When  these  arrangements  are 
fairly  considered,  they  must  appear  just  and  mer- 
ciful ;  nor  do  they  afford  any  reasonable  ground 
for  that  obloquy,  which  prejudice  or  ignorance 
has  cast  upon  this  first  suppression.  It  has  been 
BBid,  that  nuns  secularised  at  this  time  were  al- 
lowed little  or  nothing  more  than  a  dress  such  as 
women  then  ordinarily  wore;  and  that  religious 
persons  of  the  other  sex  were  only  allowed  a 
priest's  gown,  and  ,forty  shillings  in  money  ^ 
JBut  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  instructions  of 
the  commissioners  do  not  limit  them  to  any  such 
allowances.  It.  is  therefore  .r^sonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  a  scanty  outfit,,  if  supplied  in,  aiqr 
eases,  was  restricted  to  those  religious  who  either 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  relatives, 
or  were  fi>und  to  bear  an  exceptionable  character. 
Nor  should,  it  be  fiDrgotten,  that  the  religious  were 
Aot  constrained  to  accept  the  terms  offered  to 
diem.  If  they  chose  to  continue  in  their  profes* 
aion,  they  were  furnished  with  a  letter  from  the 
.visitors  to  the  superior  of  soine  larger  convent. 
It  must  therefore  be  supposed,  that  only  those 
who  were  weary  of  a  monastic  ^fe,  or  who  dread- 
ed a  stricter  disdpline,  or  who  bore  a  bad  charac- 
tei;,  were  secularised  upon  this  occasion :  ^nd  it  is 
evident,  that  persona  coming  ynder  either  of  these 

*  Instructions  for  the  King's  commissioners,     Burnel*  Hisf. 
Ref.  Records,  I.  tft9. 

*  Stowe. 
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jdeacrtptions;  were  not  entitled  to  any  thing  foe- 

yood  the  bare  means  of  returning  into  the  foosom 

of  society*    It  does  indeed  appear>  that  a  very 

large  number  of  discontented  and  nearly  destitute 

persons  were,  upon  this  occasion,  turned  adrift 

upon  the  world.     It  is  said,  that  mote  than  ten 

thousand  individuals,  including  the  coilventual 

servants,  ivere  now  deprived  of  their  reisources  *• 

Nor  will  the  statement  probably  seem  very  much 

overcharged,  when  it  is  recollected  that  England, 

like  other  Popish  countries,  was  overrun  with 

begging  friars.     These  men,  derived  as  they  genef- 

tally  have  been  from  the  lowest  classes  in  society, 

and  having  assumed  the  religious  habit  in  most 

cases  because  they  preferred  privileged,  and  seenn 

ingly  sanctified  mendicity,  to  manual  labour; 

woidd  feel  little  disposition  to  be  immured  in  the 

larger  monasteries,  and  still  less  to  gain  a  subsist^ 

ence  by  the  daily  drudgery  of  humble  life.    From 

the  bulk  of  them,  accordingly,  nothing  was  to  be 

expected,  but  that  after  they  could  no  longer  live 

in  their  convents,  they  should  make  the  best  temx^ 

ic^^their  power,  and  resolve  to  practise  upon  tfaeif 

own  accounts  thos^  arts  of  canting  and  beggaiTsr, 

to  which  they  had  been  trained  by  all  the  habit! 

of  th6ir  monastic  profession.    To  let  loose  at  once 

upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary  such  a  number  of 

airtfuA  hypocrites,  was  certainly  a  hazardous  expe^ 

riment.    It  would  perhaps  have  been  a  soufider 

policy  to  have  subjected  the  mendicant  orders  to 

■  Stowe.  » 
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a  btiicUt  governance^  and  to  have  secuired*  tfaeis 
gradual  extinctioa  by  allowing  them  to  receive  no 
new  members. 

By  this  suppression,  an  annual  revenue,  esti- 
laoted  at  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  and  move- 
able propaty  woiiJi  at  least  one  hundred  thou-' 
Mud  )[>ounds»  came  into  the  King's  possession '. 
ConsideraMe,  however,  as  is  the  income  unani-- 
mously  assigned  by  historians  to  the  body  of 
smaller  monasteries,  it  does  not  appear  sufficient 
fo  maintain  the  number  of  individuals  said  to 
have  been  dependent  upon  these  establishments* 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
^  property  of  the  suppressed  houses  was  consi-, 
derably  under-rated  ^ ;  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  ejected  religious  were  mendicants  * ;  a  clastf 
of  men  who  subsisted  not  so  much  upon  the  proK 
dttce  of  fixed  estates;  as  upon  the  good-natured 
credulity  of  the  neighbouring  population.  Each 
of  these  suppositions  is  highly  probable..  While 
so  large  a  mass  of  property  was  changing  hands, 
no  vigilance  could  prevent  considerable  embez^ 
alements,which  individuals  would  be  glad  to  cover 
by  producing  estimates  short  of  the  truth.  Nor 
can  it  be  readily  understood,  how  the  religion^; 
turned  adrift  upon  the  country,  could  have  been 
so  numerous  and  mischievous  as  they  soon  ap* 
peared  to  be,  unless  they  chiefly  belonged  to  that 

*  HoHodied.  ' 

^  Stowe  says,  that  the  monastic  effects,  accordiog  to  that 
ntiog,  were  "  Robin  Hood*8.  penny-worths." 

■  Hume.  ...  .  ' 
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claai  which' shrank  ttbm  the  monotoirp'  of  a  clois* 
ter,  und  wfaidi  had  been  trained  to  delude  the 
superstitious  vulgar.  It  has  also  been  remarked; 
that  the  Court  of  Augmentation  was  organised 
upon  a  scale  needlessly  large,  if  the  goverAment 
had  intended  to  content  itself  with  seizing  the 
property  of  the  smaller  converts.  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  this  supprmsion  was  merely 
intended  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  ^peofde  as  to  a 
l^eneral  confiscation  of  the  monal^tie  property. 
Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London  %  plainly  expressed 
Uinself  convinced  of  this,  during  the  dd>ate  in 
Ae  House  of  Lords  upon  the  proposed  suppress' 
sion.  '^  These  lesser  houi^s/'  said  the  prelate, 
^^  are  like  thorns,  soon  plucked  u]p :  the  great  ab- 
beys are  like  putrefied  old  oaks';  yet  these  must 
needs  follow ;  and  so  will  others  in  Christendom 
b^r^  many  years  are  past*"  '  Their  danger,  how-» 
ever; either  was  not  apparent  to  '^the  great  and 
fat  abbots,"  as  Halle  styles  them;  or  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  dissemble  their  uneasiness :  since  it 
was  with  their  consent,  as  Lords  of  Parliament, 
that  the  smaller  convents  were  suppressed.  Per- 
haps they  confided  in  the  commendations  which 
the  visitors  had  bestowed  upon  the  management 
of  their  houses  ^;  and  in  the  views  entertained  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  others  of  his  party, 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  301.  Halle  does  not  name  the  indi^ 
vidual  who  made  this  speech ;  he  merely  ascribes  it  to  **  one  in 
the  Parliament  House." 

^  Which  were  repeated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  smaller  monasteries.     Collier. 
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mho  wished  tha)^  abbeys  should  be  restored  to  thS» 
uses  for  rrhidtk  they  had  been  founded  in  the  ear- 
lier Anglo-Saxon  times^  rather  than  totally  sajH 
jMressed.  knowing  that  such  was  ^  favourite  ob«* 
jeot  with  indiyidttals  then  possessed  of  great  in* 
fluence^  the  abbots  were  justified  in  reasoning, 
that  although  tiie  wisdom  o£  the  Legislature,  and 
Ae  awakening  ii^ielligence  of  the  nation,  would 
ft6  longer  allow  them  to  serve  the  Pope^  and  to 
promote  superstition ;  they  might  still  hope  for 
tbe  eontinuanoe  of  -  their  houses,  with  new  and 
substantial  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  suppres»on  was  not  carried  into  effect 
Without  a  due  consideration  of  the  claims,  which 
Ate  public  and  individuals  could  justly  make  upon  . 
the  conveirtual  property.  The  founders  of  many 
monasteries  had  reserved  out  of  the  endowments 
bestowed  upon  the^e  establishments,  certain  pri^ 
Alleges  or  payments,  which  were  to  descend  t<l 
their  representatives.  It  was  provided,  that  any 
Conventual  estates  which  had  been  liable  to  such 
burdens  or  deductions,  should  still  continue  so  \ 
Care  was  taken  also,  that  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Oppressed  monasteries  should  not  lose  the  bene- 
fito  which  these  establishments  had  been  accuse 
tomed  to  dispense  by  their  alms  and  hospitality. 
It  was  enacted,  that  the  grantees  or  purchasers  of 
these  religious  houses  should  keep  an  honest  and 
continual  house  in  the  same  site  or  precinct,  un- 

«  Herbert,  191. 
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der  a  penalty  of  six  Jxm&ds,  thifteen  shiUingB, 
four  pence^  for  every  month  during  whieh  they 
should  neglect  to  do  bo.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  were  empowered  to  enquire  of  the  pre- 
misea>  to  try  the  cause,  and  to  .^sesQ  the  fin%\ 
A^nother  act  of  justice  not.forgotten  was,  that  the 
commissioners  for  the  suppression  undertook  to 
satisfy  all  debts^  and  to  dear  off  all  incufikbranecia 
lawfully  contracted  by  the  several  convents.  :  On 
one  occasion  this  undertaking  gave  rise  to  a  ludi* 
emus  incident.  A  religious  house  had  pawned, 
for  forty  pounds,  part  of  a  human  finger^  encased 
in  an  ounce  of  silver.  This  disgusting  bauble* 
j^bwn  as  jEt  fra^ent  of  one  of  St.  Andrew's  fin- 
gers, was  brought  to  the  commissioners  in  order 
to  be  redeemed,  when  the  convent  to  which  th^ 
pretended  relic  had  belonged,  was  suppressed^ 
But  the  commissioners  refused  to  consider  this  as 
a  just  debt>  and  the  unlucky  creditor  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  other  return  from  his  forty  pounds^; 
than  the  ounce  of  silver>  and  the  pleasure  of  he* 
lieving  that  the  portion  of  a  dead  man's  finger  in 
his  possession,  had  once  formed  a  member  of  an 
apostle's  hand  % 

During  the  session  of  Parliament,  Cranmer  agai^ 
urged  the  Convocation  of  his  province  to  take 
some  effectual  measures  fqr  supplying  the  pec^li^ 
with  an  authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  Already 
had  the  labours  of  Wickliffe  and  Tyndale  been 

^  Collier,  II.  114.  This  clause  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

•  Herbert,  192. 
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decried  aa  injiuriouB  to  a  cbnrect  uiidenitaiiding  of 
the. Sacred  Volume.  Another  tranalator  might, 
now  be  expected  to  engage  the  attention  of  the^ 
pubUc ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  his. 
woik,  being  accomplished  by  an  unpatronised  in*; 
drndoal,  would>  like  the  former  versions^  be: 
cfaaiged^with  gross  and  wi^iil  inaccuracy.  Af  iles. 
CoYierdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  had  formeily: 
been  an  Austin  friar  ^;  but  conceiving  a  disgust 
fer  such  religious  principles,  as  cannot  be  traoed, 
to  any  unquestionable  source^he  had  relinquishedL 
the  monkish  habit;  and  had  applied  himself 
abroad  to  the  translation  of  Scripture,  an  arduous, 
task,  completedin  the  preceding  October'.  Co-: 
pies  of  his  Bible  had  probably  already  foupd  th^ir> 
way  into  England :  at  all  events,  it  wa9  certain- 
that  many  of  them  would  soon  be  imported.  It 
was  thereifore  just,  that  either  the  new  translation^ 
shouldbe  allowed  tfi  circulate  without  censure,  or 
that  an  authorised  version  should  be  prepared,  for. 
the  purpose  of  superseding  it.  The  latter  mear 
sure  appears  to  have  been  that  which  was  ap-. 
proved  by  the  Archbishop.    He  moved  in  tho^ 


*'  Godwin,  De  Prsesul.  417. 
'  '  This  Bible  was  puUisbed  in  folio.  lit  the  last  page  are. 
4^e«e  worcb:  "  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  ova  Lorde  1636,  an^ 
fynished  the  fourth  day  of  October."  Perhaps,  however,  copies, 
of  this  work  were  not  sold  to  any  considerable  extent  before  the 
following  summer ;  as  in  some  of  them,  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Kingi  Jane  Seymour  is  mentioned  as  Queen.  In  other  eopies/ 
liowever,  Anne  Boleyn  is  thus  designated.  Lewis,  9d.  Br. 
Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible.    Oxf.  18S1.  4r« 
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GonvMAtf0ti>  tbait  m  address'  should  JEigaln  bepre-^ 
sented  to  the  King,  pi^^^ying  for  a  new  trandatiov 
of  Scripture  without  d^jr.  This  motion  was 
slreiiiiously  cyp^sed  by  the  Romish  party.  Theft 
a&ged,  that  aU  the  heretical  and  extravagant  xipi^ 
flions  which  distracted  Gennany^  and  themie  Ibnnd 
ibdir  way  into  England,  originated  in  «» indisoi-^ 
minate  freedom  of  access  tatheScriptuvea,  .  The 
evils  attributed  to  tiiis  licence  were  iUostratediiy 
tlie  oase  of  tiie  Dutch  refugees,  who  had  heem 
borat  in  the  preceding  year  fov  denying  ^  that 
Christ  was  both  God  and'  nian ;  that  faeiook.fledir 
aiftd  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  that  tiieisacrar^ 
ttents  produced  any  effect  upon  those  who  re^ 
oeived  them  f  errors  whidi  l^ese  unfortunate 
persons  had  derived,  it  was  said,  from  their  in^ 
ebmpetence  to  interpret  that  Sacred  Volume, 
which  had  been  injudiciously  submitted  to  their 
perusal.  From  this  instance,  and  others  of  a  sirai^. 
lar  character,  it  was  inferred,  that  especiaHy  in 
the  existing  unsettled  state  of  men's  religious  opi-i 
ntpns,  an  English  Bible,  instead  6f  a  blessings 
would  prove  a  snare  to  the  people.  It  fras  thar&f 
fore  proposed,  to  remedy  the  admitted  want  of 
popular  instruction,  by  publishing  a  short  expo- 
8iti(m  of  &ith  and  morals,  such  as  might  served 
direct  the  lives  of  men  without  unsettling  the 
established  principles  of  religious  and  political 
obedience.  This  proposal  was  not  disapproved 
by  the  contrary  party ;  but  they  contended,  that 
such  a  manual  of  popular  instruction  would  prove 
neither  thoroughly  elective,  nor  satisfoctory  to 
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I3ie  nitfioli^  unless;  haritig  &cilities  for  a  reference 
to  God's  undoubted  Word^  men  couM  tbmr  con- 
vince  themselves^  that  the  authorised  exposition 
of  filith  and  morals  wais  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
The  Archhnhop  aba  intreated  the  Convocatidir 
to  consider  the  disadvantageous  opinion  which 
many  of  the  hdty  would  certainly  forih  of  theif 
spiritual  guides,  if  tiiey  should  persist  in  decrying 
IbMier  translations  of  the  BiMe,  and  m  evading 
Mr  rejecting  every  proposal  for  supplying  the  na^ 
tittn  with  a  new  and  unexceptionable  version; 
He  truly  remarked,  that  such  conduct  afforded  to 
{he  enMdes  of  the  Church  a  pl&usible' ground  for 
dMrgtng  its  ministers  with  being  conscious  of  a 
variance  between  their  doctrine  and  the  volume 
from  which  they  professed  to  derive  it.  These 
(kfguments,  joined  to  the  speakei^s  influence,  at 
length  prevdled ;  and  the  Convocation  addressed 
tiie  King,  praying  of  him  to  give  orders  for  a  new 
tii^ns&tioiT  of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  such  as 
Oiat  every  parish  might  be  safely  enjoined  to  pro^ 
▼ide  a  copy  of  it^ 

The  Romish  party,  having  been  thus  foiled  in 
the  Convocation,  exerted  their  influence  at  court 
t6  draw  from  the  King  a  refusal  to  the  request  of 
his  clergy.  They  represented,  that  a  free  use  of 
Scripture  would  unsettle  the  minds  of  his  people ; 
and  that,  if  he  should  allow  such  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment, he  must  not  henceforth  expect  to  rule 
with  ease  and  tranquillity.    Happily,  however, 

^  Bnxnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  30  IT 
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there  ivere  advisers  about  the  royal  posODj  ^hq 
placed  the  question  in  a  dlffecent  point  of  vi^w^ 
These  cojinseliors  suggested;  that  the  c(Hnpar 
xisQQS  instituted  between  the  King's  supvemaQy 
|KBd  the  Pope's,  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  in  &J 
your  of  the  fo^mer^  when  men  saw  that  one  of  it9 
earnest  fruits  was  the  diffusion  of  religious  lights 
whereas  the  Papacy  had  inyariably  studied  to^ 
shroud  itff  practices  in  darkness*  It  was  also  re? 
presented,  that  nothing  would  more  fully  exhibil^ 
the  Popedom  to  ingenuous  minds,  as  a  mere  usut-* 
pation ;  nothing  tend  so  thorougUy  to  discredit 
Monachism,  and  to  expose  those  "  lying  wonders,*; 
to  which  that  system  clings  instinctively  for  sup? 
port;  as.  to  open  the  Word  of  God  before  the  ey^ 
of  every  man.  Thus,  it  was  observed,  ajlwhft 
were  not  labouring  under  wilful  blindness,  might 
easily  discover,  that  the  institutions  recently  abot 
lished,  were  founded  upon  daring  and  pernicious 
impostures.  These  reasonings  were  rec^ved 
with  the  attention  justly  due  to  them ;  and  tli9 
King  gave  orders,  that  measures  should  immedir 
ately  be  taken  for  supplying  his  people  with  the 
Sacred  Volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue  K 

Upon  Cranmer  the  chief  burden  of  this  grate- 
ful  labour  appears  to  have  rested ;  and  the  foUow-^ 
ing  was  the  mode  according  to  whidi  he  pro^ 
ceeded.  He  caused  an  existing  version  of  th^ 
Bible  to  be  transcribed  in  separate  portions,  ci^ 
which  one  was  sent  to  each  of  the  most  l^am^' 

I  Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  I*  308. 
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Mdhtfps/  ot  t«  some  otter-  competeiit  schokr^ 
until  the  whole  were  thus  disposed  of.  With  hi^ 
portion^  everj  individual  received  an  intimation; 
that  he  wad  expected  to  return  it  in  a  co^ected 
state  to  the  Archbishop  by  a  certain  day.  Th^ 
appointed  time  arrived;  and  every  portion^  eit^ 
ceptlng  that'  assigned  to  Stokesley^  Bishop  of 
London,  duly  made  its  appearaince  at  Lambeth; 
In  order  to  supply  this  unexpected  deficiencyv 
Cranmer  sent  to  Fulham,  and  begged  that  his 
messenger  might  be  furnished  with  the  corrects 
portion  of  Scripture,  which  my  Lord  of  Londoif 
had  neglected  to  transmit.  It  was  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  which  had  been  submitted  to  this 
prelate's  revision.  When  Stokesley  received  the 
message  from  Lambeth,  he  made  the  followingf 
reply :  **  I  marvel  what  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
meaneth,  that  he  thus  abuseth  the  people,  in  giv-^ 
ihg'them  liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  whid 
doth  nothing  else  but  infect  them  with  heresy;  I 
have  bestowed  never  an  hour  upon  my  portion^ 
and  never  will.  And,  therefore,  my  Lord  shall 
have  his  book  again ;  for  I  never  will  be  guilty  lof 
bringing  the  simple  people  into  error.*^  Wheii 
the  Archbishop  was  acquainted  with  this  uncouri 
teous  speech,  he  merely  observed;:  ^'  I  marvel  that 
my.Lord  of  London  is  so  froward,  that  he  will  not 
do  as  otiier  men  do."  ^'  Why,  as  for  that,*'  saiA 
Lawney,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  chaplains; 
Vf4ia.sfood  by  i  *'  Your  Orace  must  consider, that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  a  portion  of  the  New 
Testament    Peradventure  my.  Lord  of  London 
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knows^  that  Christ  haa  left  him  no  legacy^  and 
therefore  he  prudently  resolves  to  waste  no  time 
npon  that  which  will  bring  him  no  profit.    Or  it 
may  be^  as  the  apostles  were  a  company  of  pooir^ 
flliterate^enj  my  Lord  of  London  disdaineth  to 
concern  himself  about  their  acts  ^Z" 
, ,  Meanwhile  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  mo* 
nasteries  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  negociations 
heftween  £nglaad  and  the  Gennaa  Protestants. 
It  was  seasonably  inferred  from  this  decisive  mea* 
sore^  that  Henry  was  seriously  intending  to  reform 
tiie  Church.    The  inferior  members  of  the  Eng* 
lish  mbassy  returned  home  in  January;  Bishop 
Fox  remained  in  Saxony.    During  his  residence 
in  that  counl:ry,  the  proposals  made  by  the  Protes-^ 
tants  to  Henry>  at  the.^ose  of  the  last  year,  were 
commimicated  to  Bishop  Gardiner^  then  ambassa« 
dor  at  the.  court  of  France.    That  artfql  prelate 
£d  not,  upon  this  occasion;  depart  from  the  insi* 
4ious  policy  which  his  party  appears  to  have  ddi^ 
beratdy  adopted    He  replied,,  that  if  the  King 
ithould  bind  himself  as  the  confederates  desired^ 
lie  would  be  precluded;from  using  his  own  discce^ 
tion  in  refimning  religion  at  home ;  that^ia  Ma- 
jesty could,i:tot  treat  upon  equal  terms  with  princes 
who  were  merely  dulses  at  most,  acknowledgiag^ 
tiie  Emp^ofs  superiority ;  and  that  it  woold  be 
desirable  to  require  from  tiie  confederates  a  fccmal 
admission  of  bis  indefeasible  right  to  the  supre* 
macy;  a  pierogative  which,  it  was  said  in  i^ranoe, 

11^.  -     ^  Sftrype^  Mem.  CramL  4S. 
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they  were  not  wiUing  to  allow  him,  lest  they 
should  thereby  afford  a  pretence  to  thek  own 
Emperor  for  the  assumption  of  a  sunilar  priyil^fe; 
These  ingenious  suggestions  do  not  appear  whcdly 
to  have  missed  their  aim ;  and,  accordingly.  Fox 
was  instructed  to  meet  the  proposals  which  had 
h^n  made  to:  him,  in  the  following  manner.  He 
said^  that  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  Kioig; 
his  master,  though  upon  the  whole  satisftctory, 
needed  some  modificatmn ;  that  if  the  contracting 
parties  should  eventually  form  the  proposed  aUi« 
ance,  England  would  furnish  the  required  mahh 
sidy ;  that  his  Majesty  duly  appreciated  the'  ho« 
nour  of  being  named  Patron  of  fhe  Protestant 
League;  and  although  sensUde  of  the^responsibi^ 
Hty  attached'to  that  distinction;  would  notdecline 
it,  provided  that  arrangements  satisfiu^xy  to  both 
parties  should  be  effected;  that  the  immediato 
prospect  of  this  unanimity  was  impeded  by  Ae 
adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  of  the 
Augsburg  eonfession,in  which  there  wne  articles 
not  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  Majesty's  senti* 
ments;  that,  in  order  to  remove  these  obstacles; 
a  conference  should  be.holden  betweea  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  both  England  iand  Gemnuiy} 
that  the  two  contracting  parties  should  pledge 
themselves  to  assist  each  otherin  case  of  attack ; 
l^t  the  confederates,  should  formalty  approve 
that  &vouraUe  opinion  of  the  King^s  second  mai^ 
riage,  which  some  of  their  divines  had  eocpressed ; 

I  March  It.  .Herbert,  19f . 
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and  thai  if  an  unexceptionable  general  coancil 
dioiild  be  assembled^  they  should  there  advocates 
that  opinion.  To  these  propositions^  which  really 
tended  to  no  definite  end,  except  the  recognition 
by  some  of  the  minor  European  princes  of  Henry's 
tnatrimonial  proceedings,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  re- 
plied ^,  that  the  confederates  being  not  then  alto-^ 
gether>  it  would  not  be  possible  to'  obtain  their 
aentiments  as  a  body  in  less  than  a  month ;  but 
that,  notwithstanding,  arrangements  should  be 
immediately  made  for  the  despatching  of  an  am^ 
bassador  to  England.  Sturmius,  accordingly,  was 
invested  with  this  character ;  and  with  him  threes 
divined,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Draco,  were  com<^ 
missioned  to  visit  our  island  ^ 
'  The  hopes  jusdy  conceived  by  the  friends  of  a 
scriptural  fai^  from  these  advances  towards  an 
aBiance  between  Henry  and  the  German  Protes- 
tabts.  Were,  however,  damped  by  the  fall  of  that 
unfortunate  lady  whose  influence,  once  so  powers 
ful,  had  constantly  been  exerted  to  favour  the 
Reformation.  The  Queen's  brilliant  career  now 
verged  upon  its  moumfiil  termination ;  and  by 
ker  case,  men  were  again  instructed  that  the  mctef- 
extravagant  objects  of  human  ambition  oftetf 
bring  only  misery  and  ruin  upon  those  who  have 
seemingly  been  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  them.- 
Anne's  situation  was  no  sooner  rendered  secure,- 
according  to '  appearance/  by  lier  rival's  death/ 
than  the  Kiag's  k>ve  for  her  began  to  wane.    Pro^' 

•  April  «4.    H^lfert,  1«».  ■  Ibid. 
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bably  her  disposition  and  habits  tended  to  bring 
about  this  misfortune :  gay  and  buoyant  in  spirits^ 
of  quick  intelligence^  and  upright  intentions^ 
Anne's  manners  appear  to  have  been  unreserved, 
her  conversation  shrewd  and  sprightly.  To  a 
lover,  and  one  too  of  royal  condition,  a  beautiful 
mistressj,  thus  gifted,  could  hardly  &il  of  appearing 
highly  attractive :  but  such  a  woman  might  want 
the  pUahcy  of  temper,  without  which  she  would 
have  little  chance  of  retaining  permanently  the 
kind  regards  of  a  capricious  and  overbearing  hus- 
band. An  unguarded  freedom  of  manners  and 
conyersation  is  indeed  seldom  unattended  with 
danger,  unless  it  is  controuled  by  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  kindness  and  discernment  By  Henry 
the  easy  manners  of  his  wife  iseem  to  have  been 
viewed  as  a  proof  of  her  little  affection  for  bun ; 
an  unhappy  notion,  which  was  eagerly  encouraged 
by  those  who  envied  Anne  on  account  of  her  ele- 
vation, or  who  hated  her  as  the  patroness  of  a 
religion,  which  aimed  to  supersede  their  own. 
To  these  her  enemies  she  constantly  afforded  new 
opportunities  of  aggravating  the  King's  disgust, 
by  her  careless  gaiety  of  heart,  and  open  frank- 
ness of  disposition.  Too  late  the  miserable  Queen 
felt  her  husband's  alienation,  and  strove,  by  con- 
ciliating attentions,  to  rekindle  his  once  lordent 
love.  The  fire  of  jealousy  that  raged  within  his 
breast,  had,  however,  been  fed  too  long ;  and  in 
sullen  dissatisfaction  he  remained  upon  the  wateh 
for  some  incident  which  might  seem  conclusive 
of  his  consort's  guilt 
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The  festivities  by  which^  according  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  age^  the  first  of  May  was  celebrated, 
produced  the  fatal  explosion.  The  court  was 
then  at  Greenwich,  and  a  tournament  was  to  find 
amusement  for  the  day.  In  this  sport,  the  prin- 
cipal actors  were  the  Queen's  brother,  George, 
Viscount  Rochford,  and  Henry  Norris,  groom  of 
the  stole,  an  officer  for  whom  the  King  had  enter- 
tained a  great  regard.  To  her  brother,  Anne  was 
much  attached;  dnd,  as  both  from  his  situation 
and  from  Henry's  friendship  for  him,  Norris  was 
necessarily  well  known  to  her,  it  is  probable  that 
she  had  been  observed  to  treat  him  with  that  easy 
good-nature  which  she  seems  to  have  shewn  in 
her  intercourse  with  all  those  whom  she  esteemed. 
Upoii  her  demonstrations  of  kindness  towards 
these  two  individuals,  rumours  injurious  to  her 
fame  appear  to  have  been  founded.  It  was  Lord 
Rochford's  misfortune  to  live  upon  no  friendly 
terms  with  his  wife ;  who  now  indulged  her  ani« 
mosity  by  declaring  him  guilty  of  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  the  Queen.  While  this  monstrous 
charge  was  yet  obscurely  creeping  through  the 
palace,  the  finger  of  calumny  cautiously  marked 
Norris  as  another  of  Anne's  paramours.  Such 
vile  tales  never  grope  their  dark  and  devious 
course  without  accumulating  at  every  turn  new 
features  of  aggravation.  Whispers  soon  were 
heard,  imputing  to  the  calumniated  Queen  a  cri- 
minal intercourse  with  x>thers  who  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  admitted  into  her  presence. 
It  was  while  the  envenomed  shaft?  of  slander  flew 
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thus  tiiickly  around  her^  that  Anne^  unconscious 
of  her  danger,  appeared  once  more  in  public,  sur- 
rounded by  the  splendours  of  royalty.    Nothing 
could  be  more  likely  to  aid  on  that  fatal  day  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies,  than  that  two  of 
those  who  were  said  to  be  the  partners  of  her 
guOt,  should  naturally  upon  this  occasion  have 
engrossed  the  whole  of  her  attention.    Such  a 
woman  as  Anne  would  not  fail  to  discover  a  lively 
interest  in  the  exertions  of  the  combatants  to  win 
her  approbation ;  nor,  at  that  critical  time,  was  it 
possible  that  any  favouring  word,  or  even  look, 
should  have  been  either  unregarded  or  fairly  in- 
terpreted.  Haunted  as  was  Henry's  mind  by  sus-^ 
picions  of  his  wife's  fidelity,  his  attention  could 
not  fail  to  be  riveted  upon  her  conduct,  and  it  was 
barely  possible  that  the  spectatress  of  atchieve-^ 
ments  accomplished  by  a  valued  brother  and  a 
gallant  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance,  should  not 
have  evinced  that  interest  in  the  sport  from  which 
the  morbid  eye  of  jealousy  would  infer  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  that  rumour  had  detailed.    As  might 
be  expected,  therefore,  the  King's  anticipatiomi 
were  quickly  realised  sufficiently  for  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction.  Suddenly  he  left  the  balcony  in  which 
he  had  sate,  not  so  much,  probably,  in  expectation 
of  amusement  from  the  feats  of  arms  exhibited 
before  him,  as  in  that  of  receiving  from  the  con- 
duct of  his  wife  proof  irresistible  of  her  guilty 
interest  in  the  combatants.    It  has  been  said  that 
Anne  dropped  a  handkerchief,  and  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged,  taking  it  up,  wiped  his  faice 
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with  if".    Nothing,  however^  is  certainly  known 
respecting  Henry's  abrupt  departure,  beyond  the 
fact>  that  he  discovered  considerable  displeasure* 
The  Queen  remarked  his  conduct  with  great  un- 
easiness.   She  followed  him  into  the  palace ;  but 
i^  was  too  late  to  see  him.     He  had  hastily  taken 
horse,  and  ridden  to  Westminster  with  only  six 
attendants.    Thither  Anne  was  restrained  from 
following  him.    He  had  left  orders  that  she  was 
not  to  leave  her  apartments.  She  passed  the  night 
and  following  morning  in  apprehension  and  per- 
plexity.    In  the  afternoon  she  resolved  upon 
niaking  an  attempt  to  see  her  husband,  and  with 
an  aching  heart  she  embarked  on  board  her  barge^ 
and  desired  the  rowers  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  towards  Westminster.     She  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  up  the  river  before  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, with  some  other  members  of  the  council, 
came  on  board,  and  produced  an  order  for  her 
committal  to  the  Tower.    She  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  allowed  an  interview  with  the  King.    To 
that  request,  however,  the  lords  replied,  that  they 
were  not  warranted  by  their  authority  in  acceding. 
In  their  way  to  that  ancient  fortress,  the  sight  of 
^hose  white  turrets  must  have  stricken  so  chill  a 
damp  over  the  heart  of  many  distinguished  spec- 
tators, the  dejected  Queen  was  informed  of  the 
offences  imputed  to  her.    She  vehemently  ex- 
claimed that  she  was  foully  wronged,  and  ex- 
pressed her  conviction  that  she  could  clear  her 

.    *  Sanders.    Dr.  Lingard  also  tells  his  readers,  that  Anne» 
**  eUker  from  acctdent  or  design^  drapt  the  handkerchief" 
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character  to  the  King's  satis&etion^  if  he  wotdd 
only  consent  to  see  her.  When  she  arrivea  within 
the  walls  of  her  prison^  she  fell  upon  her  kness^ 
beseeching  God  to  help  her,  and  protesting  her  . 
innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  ^  She 
was  then  conducted  to  the  apartment  in  which 
she  had  passed  the  night  preceding  her  corona- 
tion ;  and  there  her  equanimity  forsook  her  for  a 
while.  Wild  laughter  and  desponding  tears  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  a  hurried  and  unmeaning 
succession  plainly  revealed  the  tumult  of  her 
breast.  At  length  the  violence  of  her  emotions 
subsided,  and  religion  shed  its  healing  influence 
over  her  wounded  spirit.  She  requested  that  a 
consecrated  wafer  might  be  placed  in  the  closet 
by  her  chamber.  ^'I  could  wish/'  she  said  to 
Kingston,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "  to  pray 
before  the  Sacrament  for  mercy,  which  I  can  the 
more  confidently  do,  because  I  am  as  free  from 
the  company  of  man  as  for  sin,  as  I  ain  dear  from 
you."  She  expressed  a  wish  for  the  society  of 
those  divines  who  had  risen  by  her  interest  to  the 
episcopate ;  and,  concluding  her  earthly  career  to 
be  near  its  close,  she  declared  her  confident  hope 
of  soon  becoming  a  saint  in  heaven.  Every  new 
circumstance,  indeed,  of  which  she  was  apprised, 
tended  to  aggravate  the  horror  of  her  imprison- 
ment, and  to  render  her  wholly  dependent  upon 
religion  for  support  and  consolation.  She  was 
informed  that  her  brother  and  Norris  had  been 

P  Herbert,  194. 
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sent  before  her  to  the  Tower,  that  William  Brere- 
ton  and  Sir  Thomas  Weston,  two  gentlemen  of 
the  King's  privy  chamber,  with  Mark  Smeton,  a 
musiciisai,  had  subsequently  been  immured  in  the 
same  gloomy  abode.  No  person  of  piety  and 
feeling  could  fail  of  being  much  distressed  by  the 
thought  of  haying  occasioned,  however  inno*- 
cently,  so  many  unoffending  individuals  to  be  thus 
oppressed.  Nor  could  a  mind  of  ordinary  saga- 
city avoid  an  apprehension,  lest,  from  some  one 
of  so  many  prisoners,  the  fear  of  death,  pr  the  de- 
sire of  gratifying  the  King,  should  extort  a  con* 
fession  of  crimes  which  had  never  been  com- 
mitted. Nor,  indeed,  was  it  long  before  Anne's 
enemies  obtained  evidence  of  this  kind.  The  mu- 
sician Smeton  yielded  to  his  fears,  or,  it  may  be, 
he  displayed  his  innate  baseness.  '  He  acknow- 
ledged, but  it  seems  in  a  vague  and  general  man- 
ner, that  the  charge  against  him  was  justly  made. 
The  tools  of  power  then  sought  to  practise  upon 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen, 
in  the  hope  of  wringing  from  them  too  an  admis- 
sion of  criminality.  But  they  spumed  the  base 
suggestion.  Norris  declared,  that  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  the  Queen  innocent,  and  that 
he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  times  than  ruin  a 
guiltless  woman.  The  knowledge,  however,  of 
their  virtuous  constancy  was  kept  from  the  un- 
happy Queen.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  led  to 
believe  that  Norris  espedally  had  furnished  some 
matter  for  an  accusation  against  her.  For  such 
intimations  she  was  indebted  to  her  uncle's  wife. 
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who^  though  personally  disagreeable  to  her,  was 
appointed  to  sleep  in  her  chamber,  apd  to  whom 
was  committed  the  disgracefid  office  of  drawing 
her  into  such  conversations  as  might  supply  evi- 
dence upon  her  trial  Anne  had  never  been  cau-^ 
tious  in  discourse ;  and  she  now,  probably,  thought 
that  candour  might  mollify  the  King,  and  dispose 
him  at  least  to  retain  his  affection  towards  their 
infemt  daughter.  Although,  therefore,  she  firmly 
resisted  the  imputation  of  unfaithfulness  to  her 
marriage  vow,  she  admitted  that,  upon  occasions, 
her  high  spirits  had  betrayed  her  into  the  indul- 
gence of  a  raillery  littile  to  be  commended  in  any 
rank,  and  palpably  unsuited  to  the  princely  sta- 
tion. She  had  condescended  to  enquire  of  Nor- 
ris,  why  his  marriage  was  so  long  deferred? 
^  Madam,"*  he  replied,  '*  I  shall  tarry  yet  some 
time."  Her  rejoinder  was, "  You  look  for  dead 
men's  shoes ;  for  if  aught  come  to  the  King  but 
good,  you  look  to  have  me.'*  He  answered,  *'  If 
I  have  any  such  thought,  I  would  that  my  head 
were  cut  off.'*  This  speech  appears  to  have 
somewhat  piqued  her  vanity.  Turning  to  Noilris, 
she  said, ''  I  can  undo  you  if  I  please :"  and  then 
she  left  him  in  displeasured  As  for  Smeton,  she  de- 
clared that  he  never  was  in  her  apartment  except 
once  at  Winchester,  when  he  was  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  upon  the  virginals.  "  After 
that  tune,"*  she  added, "  I  never  saw  him  until  the 
Saturday  before  May-day,  when  I  observed  him 

4  BurDct,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  d09. 
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standing  in  the  oriel  window  of  my  presence- 
chamber.  I  then  asked  him.  Why  look  ye  sa 
sad  ?  It  is  no  matter,  he  replied.  I  added.  You 
may  not  look  inferior  in  condition  as  you  are,  to 
have  me  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  nobleman. 
No,  no.  Madam,  said  he,  a  look  suffices  me ;  and 
thus  fare  you  wellV  She  admitted  also  that 
when  Weston  had  recently,  in  her  hearing,  attri- 
buted the  assiduities  of  Norris  to  his  admiration 
of  her  person,  she  had  commented  upon  his  own 
preference  of  a  lady  connected  with  her  family,  to 
his  wife.  To  this,  it  appears,  he  replied,  ''Ah! 
Madam,  there  are  ladies  in  this  house  whom  I 
love  far  better  than  either  my  ¥rife  or  your  Grace's 
kinswoman.**  ''  Pray,  who  are  they  ?"  she  allowed 
herself  to  enquire.  '*  Yourself,  Madam,"  was  his 
answer.  "  Nay  then,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  defy  you," 
Of  all  ihese  indiscretions,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  an  exaggerated  account  had  long  since  reach- 
ed the  King's  ears;  and  that  Anne's  admissions  in 
her  prison  fully  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of 
every  tale  by  which  envy,  malice,  and,  but  too 
probably,  religious  bigotry  also  had  conspired  to 
l)last  her  reputation.  Against  Lord  Rochford, 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion, appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  rage 
and  jealousy  of  his  wife :  a  woman  who,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  furnished  an  apology  for  her 
husband's  want  of  affection,  by  appearing  as  the 

'  "  This  shewq  him  to  have  been  some  haughty  person  :  and 
thought  the  Queen  gave  him  not  respect  enough."  Strype» 
Eccl.  Mem.  I.  430. 
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confidant  of  Catharine  Howard.  No  presumption 
of  Rochford's  guilt  has  reached  posterity^  except 
the  trivial  fact>  that  he  was  once  observed  to  lean 
upon  his  sister's  bed  before  she  had  risen  from  it. 
Indeed^  from  all  the  particulars  of  this  unhappy 
case  which  remain  on  record^  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  upon  Anne  s  memory  the  stain  of  moral  guilt. 
Her  brief  career  of  splendour  was  unquestionably 
shaded  by  vanity  and  indiscretion.  She  was  de- 
lighted to  observe  that  the  generality  of  men  paid 
homage  to  those  charms  which  had  raised  her  to 
a  throne ;  and  nature  had  not  formed  her  for  dis- 
sembling the  satisfaction  which  she  felt.  These 
venial  faults  do,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the 
sole  blemishes  of  her  character.  If  graver  charges 
could  have  been  securely  fixed  upon  her  memory, 
such  would  not  be  sought  in  vain  among  the 
writings  of  Rpmish  authors ;  since  their  party 
have  ever  regarded  her  with  unmitigated  hate. 
But  instead  of  such  statements  as  would  effec- 
tually sully  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  beauty, 
contemporary  Romanists  have  left  nothing  for  our 
notice  but  absurdities  and  indecencies,  so  gross 
and  monstrous,  that  no  man  of  sense,  unless 
blinded  by  party  delusion,  has  ever  viewed  them 
with  any  other  feeling  than  contempt.  Accord- 
ingly, therefore,  to  the  best  judgment  that  impar- 
tial posterity  can  form  upon  her  case,  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  death  appears  to  have  been  as  base  a  legal 
murder  as  ever  disgraced  a  Christian  country*. 

'  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lingdrd  meeU 
Anne's  case.    "  It  is  plain  that  her  conduct  had  been  impru- 
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Howerer^  to  the  violent  proceedings  against 
her^  Cranmer  alone  appears  to  have  offered  any 
opposition.  Of  the  Archbishop's  interference  in 
behalf  of  his  friend  and  patroness,  and,  prbbably, 
also  of  encountering  his  personal  entreaties  and 
arguments  in  her  fiEivour,  the  King  appears  to 
have  felt  apprehensive  immediately  upon  the 
committal  of  Anne  to  the  Tower.  To  avoid, 
therefore,  what  could  not  fail  of  causing  to  him 
some  perplexity,  he  sent  an  order  to  the  Primate, 
enjoining  his  removal  to  Lambeth,  and  his  con- 
tinuance there  until  the  royal  conunands  should 
b^  farther  signified.  Being  thus  interdicted  from 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  Cranmer  could  only 
interpose  his  kind  offices  by  letter.  In  this  way 
his  services  were  not  delayed.  On  the  following 
day.  May  8,  he  wrote  to  the  King.  He  began  his 
epistle  by  suggesting  the  obvious^  topics  of  reli- 
gious comfort  and  exhortation.  He  then  endea- 
voured to  calm  Henry  s  agitated  feelings,  by  re- 
minding him,  that,  if  the  reports  of  Anne's  guilt 
were  true,  the  infamy  would  light  upon  her  head, 
not  upon  his ;  but,  he  added,  that  he  could  not 
hear  without  the  utmost  surprise  such  charges 
brought  against  one  of  whom  he  had  entertained 

dent;  that  she  had  descended  from  her  high  station  to  make 
companions  of  her  men  servants ;  (i.  e.  the  groom  of  the  stole, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household;)  and  that  she  had 
been  even  so  weak  as  to  listen  to  their  declarations  of  love.  But 
whether  she  rested  here,  or  abandoned  herself  to  the  impulse  of 
licentious  desire,  is  a  question  which,  probably,  never  can  be  de- 
termined. The  records  of  her  trial  and  conviction  have  perished, 
pcrha'pa  by  the  hands  of  those  who  respected  her  memory" 
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30  Ugh  an  opinion.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
he  did  not  think  his  Grace  capable  of  treating  the 
unfortunate  lady  with  such  severity,  unless  he  had 
strong  grounds  for  his  suspicions ;  but  he  prayed 
that  she  might  succeed  in  clearing  heraeUT  from 
all  imputations;  which,  if  she  should  fidl  of  doing, 
he  allowed  that  she  would  be  unworthy  of  dev 
mency.  He  concluded  his  letter  by  enlxeating  the 
King  not  to  permit  his  resentment  to  abate  his 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  his 
love  for  Anne  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  former 
conduct  as  to  religion.  Before  this  epistle  was 
despatched  to  his  Majesty,  the  Earls  of  Oxford 
and  Sussex,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  desired  the 
Archbishop's  attendance  in  the  Star^K^hambec. 
There  the  specific  charges  against  the  Queen 
were  laid  before  him ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
evidence  to  substantiate  these  could  be  produced. 
He  thus  noticed  these  circumstances  in  a  postcript 
to  his  letter :  "  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  such 
fiaults  can  be  proved  by  the  Queen,  as  I  heard  by 
their  relation?*    These  words,  however,  convey 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  SIO.  The  following  u  Dr.  Lingard's 
view  of  this  incident.  **  On  the  day  after  the  arrest  of  the  ac- 
cusedy  he  (the  King)  had  ordered  Cranmer  to  repair  to  his  palace 
at  Lambeth,  but  with  an  express  injunction,  that  he  should  not 
venture  into  the  royal  presence.  That  such  a  message,  at  such 
a  time,  should  excite  alarm  in  the  breast  of  the  Archbishop,  will 
not  excite  surprise ;  and  the  next  morning  he  composed  a  most 
eloquent  and  ingenious  epistle  to  the  King."  An  ironical  account 
of  this  epistle  is  then  given  ;  after  which  the  historian  thus  pro- 
ceeds: "  But  the  alarm  of  the  Archbishop  was  without  any  real 
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no  intimation  of  his  belief  in  Anne's  guilt.  It  is^ 
indeed,  most  probable  that  he  heard  little  more 
affecting  his  unhappy  patroness  than  such  slan- 
ders and  surmises  as  have  been  handed  down  to 
iater  times.  But  upon  such  slender  grounds  a 
wise  and  good  man  would  not  impute  flagitious 
guilt  to  a  bitter  enemy,  much  less  to  a  firm  and 
valued  friend. 

Slight,  however,  as  appear  to  have  been  the 
suspicions  upon  which  this  unfortunate  woman 
was  subjected  to  such  rigorous  treatment,  the 
King  remained  steady  to  his  purpose  of  sacri- 
ficing her  to  his  anger  and  inconstancy.  Anne 
plainly  saw  the  gulph  yawning  before  her,  and, 
as  a  last  expedient,  she  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  forcible  appeal  to  her  husband's  better  feel- 

foundation.  Henry  had  no  other  object  than  to  intimidate,  and, 
by  intimidating,  to  render  him  ductile  to  his  purpose.**  The 
Archbishop's  letter  may  be  seen  in  Bishop  Burnet's  History ; 
and  a  candid  reader  of  it  will  not  very  readily  discover  the  traces 
of  that  timidity  with  which  Dr.  Lingard  has  charged  Cranmer 
-upon  this. occasion.  The  Pri^iate  does  not,  indeed,  flatly  deny 
the  truth  of  accusations  which  he  had  not  possessed  the  means  of 
thoroughly  sifting ;  but  he  says  thus  much :  *'  I  am  in  such  a 
perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clean  amazed:  for  I  never  had  better 
opinion  in  woman,  than  I  had  in  her ;  which  maketh  me  to  think 
that  she  should  not  be  culpable"  When  it  is  known  that,  besides 
this  plain  language,  the  Archbishop,  after  hearing  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  accusations  against  the.  Queen,  still  declined  to  pro* 
fess  himself  convinced  of  her  guilt,  probably  most  men  of  sense 
and  candour  wiU  think  that  his  conduct,  though  marked  by  good 
sense,  evinced  none  of  that  timid  ductility  which  Romanists  have 
attributed  to  it. 
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ings.    A  letter  has  been  preserved,  said  to  haye 
been  written  by  her  with  this  view  \    It  breathes 

•  "  After  which,"  (Cranmer's  letter  to  the  King,)  "  another 
letter  in  her  name,  but  no  original,  combg  to  my  hand  from  more 
dian  one  good  part,  I  thought  fit  to  transcribe  it  here,  without 
other  credit  yet  than  it  is  said  to  be  found  among  the  papers  of 
CromweU,  then  secretary,  and  for  the  rest  seems  ancient  and  con- 
sonant to  the  matter  in  question.''  (Herbert.)  This  letter  is 
dated  May  6.  It  has  been  often  printed ;  but  as,  possibly,  some, 
reader  of  this  work  may  not  have  seen  it,  the  insertion  of  it  io: 
this  place  may  be  excused.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  it  firom 
Lord  Herbert's  History.    (194.) 

**  Sir, — Your  Grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprisonment,  ana 
things  so  strange  unto  me,  as,  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse, 
I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  willing  me 
to  confess  a  truth  and  so  obtain  your  favour,  by  such  an  one 
whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no 
sooner  received  this  message  by  him  than  I  rightly  conceived 
your  meaning;  and  if,  as  you  say,  cbnfessing  a  truth  indeed  may 
procure  my  safety,  I  shall,  with  all  willingness  and  duty,  perform 
your  command. 

''  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will 
ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a 
thought  thereof  ever  preceded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty  and  in  all  true  afiection 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with  which  name 
and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God,  and 
your  Grace's  pleasure,  had  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any 
time  so  fax  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  Queenahip^ 
bnt  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now  find ; 
for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation 
than  your  Grace  s  fancy,  the  least  alteration,  I  know,  was  fit  and 
sufficiek^t  to  draw  that  fimcy  to  some  other  subject.  You  have 
chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  Queen  and  companion, 
€ur  beyond  my  desert  or  desire*  If,  then,  you  found  me  worthy 
of  such  honour,  good  your  Grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad 
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a  noble  Bpirit  of  jreugoation  to  her  crttel  ikte^ 
of  GnaaeoB  ia  the  assertion  of  her  integrity.  •  This 

counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me; 
neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stoin  of  a  disloyal  heart  to- 
wards your  good  Grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  upon  your  most 
dutifid  wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me^ 
good  King,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn 
enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an 
(^n  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shames.  Then  you 
shaH  see,  either  mme  innocency  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  con-* 
science  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped ; 
or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  God  or  you 
may  determine  of  me^  your  Grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open 
censure,  and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfidly  proved,  your  Gnu» 
be  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  un&ithful  wife,  but  to  follow  your 
aftction  already  settled  on  that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now 
as  I  an,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed 
unto,  your  Grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

**  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only 
my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoying 
6^  your  desired  happiness ;  then,  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  par- 
don yonr  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies  the 
instruments  tiiereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  ac-i 
count  for  your  'uD|Nrineely  and  cruel  uspge  of  me  at  his  general 
judgment-seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  appear, 
and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not,  whatsoever  the  world  may 
think  of  me,  mine  innocotice  shall  be  openly  known  and  sufB- 
eiently  cleared. 

**  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear 
the  burden  of  your  Grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch 
the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who,  as  I  undertftand^ 
are  likewise  in  strak  imprisonipent  for  my  sake*  If  ever  I  have 
found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath 
been  pleasing  in  your  e^s,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request ;  and 
I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  any  further  with  mine  ear- 
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composition  is  worthy  of  any  pen,  and  it  has  been 
sometimes  thought  that  Anne  was  hardly  equal  to 
the  production  of  such  a  piece.  Since^  however^ 
she  possessed  excellent  abilities  and  great  energy 
of  character,^  distress  and  danger  would  be  likdy 
to  place  at  her  command  a  vein  of  eloquence 
which  might  have  lain  dormant  during  the  ener- 
vating season  of  prosperity.  But  no  eloquence 
would  avail  to  averts  or  even  to  defer  her  fate.  It 
was  at  first  attempted  to  be  proved  that  her  mar- 
riage was  from  l^e  beginning  void^  in  consequence 
of  a  pre-contract  with  Lord  Percy^  who^  by  his  fiEi- 
ther's  death,  had  now  become  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. But  that  nobleman,  in  an  examination 
upon  oath  before  the  two  Archbishops,  solemnly 
averred  that  there  never  was  any  contract  or  pro* 
nrise  of  marriage  between  Anne  and  himself^ 

nest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good  key- 
ing, and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  pri- 
son in  the  Tower.    Your  most  loyal  and  ever  fiuthful  wife, 

**  Ainm  BoLETw." 

**  The  original,  (of  Anne's,  letter,)  it  is  believed^  is  not  re^ 
maining  now ;  but  the  copy  of  it  preserved  among  Lord  Crom* 
well's  papers,  together  with  Sir  William  Kyngston's  letters,  is 
certainly  in  a  hand- writing  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. :  and  Sir 
William  Kyngston's  evidence  will  shew,  that  Anne  was  too 
closely  guarded  to  allow  of  any  one  coocertiag  such  a  letter  with 
her."    EUis's  Letters,  IL  6& 

This  letter,^indeed,  is  so  strikingly  characteristis  of  the  injured 
lady  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  it,  that  its  genuineness  appears 
highly  probable.  Nor,  admitting  that,  and  taking  into  consi- 
deration Anne's  unquestionably  religious  habits,  can  it  be  denied 
that  this  investing  epistolary  relic  furnishes  an  irresistible  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  accused  Queen's  innocence. 
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Haying  given  this  testimony,  he  received  the 
Eucharist^  of  which  he  prayed  that  it  might  conr 
duce  to  his  damnation  if  he  had  sworn  falsely "". 

On  the  day  before  that  on  which  Northumber- 
land's letter  is  dated^  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,. 
and  Smeton,  were  brought  to  trial  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  last-named  miserable  person 
pleaded  guilty :  the  others  put  themselves  upon 
their  defence.  Their  exertions,  however,  proved 
unavailing.  They  were  all  three  convicted,  and, 
with  Smeton,  were  sentenced  to  die.  as  traitors  ^ 
Three  days  after  this,  the  Queen,  with  her  brother 
Viscount  Rochford,  were  arraigned  before  certain, 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  peers,  at 
that  time,  were  in  number  fifty-three ;  but  only 
twenty-six,  besides  the  president,  composed  the 
court  which  sate  in  Judgment  upon  Anne  and  her 
brother'.  This,  certainly  suspicious,  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  repeated  the  disgraceful  management 
employed  by  Wolsey,  when  anxious  to  convict 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham*;  and  that  those  noble- 

*  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Secretary  Crom- 
well, dated  May  Id.     Herbert,  195. 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.I.  SIS. 

*  The  peers  employed  upon  this  occasion  were  the  Dukes  of 
Noffolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  nine  Earls,  and 
fifteen  Barons;  in  all;  including  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  high  stew- 
ard, twenty-seven.  Viscount  Rochford  was  tried  before  this 
court,  from  having  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  when 
his  fiither  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire.     Ibid. 

*  '*  Indeed,  the  minister  (Wolsey)  had  so  ordered  it,  that 
though  all  the  peers  of  the  reabn  had  a  right  to  assist  at  the  trial, 
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men  whose  devotion  to  the  crown  was  douhtfbl^ 
were  excused  or  prevented  from  taking  their 
places  at  the  Queen's  triaL  Other  grounds  of 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  judicature  which  de* 
cided  upon  the  charges  against  Anne,  are  supplied 
bj  the  place  in  which  it  sat,  and  by  the  restrict* 
ed  admission,  as  it  seems,  of  witnesses  to  its  pro^ 
ceedings.  It  sat  within  the  Tower;  the  persoiui 
present  at  the  trial  appear  to  have  been  ''  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  divers  aldermen  and  citizens  \'' 
Nor  can  it  fail  of  appearing  a  most  un&vourable 
circumstance  to  the  accused,  that  the  presiding 
officer  wad  their  own  uncle,  the  Duke  of  NorfoHc, 
who  was  constituted  Lord  High  Steward.  One 
might  have  thought  that  a  sense  of  decency,  at 
least  -would  have  prevented  so  near  a  relation 
from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  these  deplorable 
proceedings ;  and  that,  even  if  the  King  had  de* 
sired  the  sanction  of  his  presence,  it  would  hare 
been  found  impossible  to  wrest  from  Norfolk  a 
mark  of  subserviency  so  disreputable.  But  whe- 
ther the  Duke  was  instigated  by  bigotry,  so  blind 
that  he  could  not  discern  disgrace  in  any  thing 
likely  to  restore  the  influence  of  Romanism;  or 
tehether  he  was  actuated  by  that  hateful  spirit  of 
mali^gnant  jealousy  with  which  the  elder  branches 
of  a  &mily  sometimes  regard  the  superiority  of  its 

(of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,)  there  were  present  only  one  Duke^ 
(me  Marquess,  seven  Earltf,  and  twelve  Bavonv;  and,  probably, 
be  had  secured  the  nn^ority."  (Rapin,  L  748.)   The  dale  of  this 
iniquitous  precedent  ia  1521. 
..*»  Herberts  195. 
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junior  membeis;  or  whether  he  longed  for  tfas 
downfall  of  the  Boleyns  as  heads  of  a  political 
party^  recently  more  powerful  than  his  own ;  it  is 
evident  that,  from  the  directions  of  such  a  piesi-^ 
dent^  no  mercy,  perhaps  hut  Uttle  semblance  even 
of  impartiality^  could  be  anticipated  by  the  pici-^ 
sonersi*  When  the  brother  and  sister  came  into 
tovLYt,  they  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  Queen  dis* 
covered  such  a  mixture  of  modesty  and  firmness 
as  prepossessed  every  spectator  with  an  opinion 
of  her  innocence.  She  had  no  counsel,  and,  in« 
deed,  none  to  shew  any  interest  in  her  distressing 
situation,  except  a  few  female  attendants.  On 
her  entrance,  as  she  was  still  recognised  as  Queen, 
a  chair  was  assigned  to  her,  in  which,  afi»  cour* 
tesying  gracefully  to  the  court,  she  took  her  seat 
wiUi  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  dignity.  In  her 
defence,  ^e  said  but  little ;  enough,  however,  tq 
render  the  spectators  confident  of  an  acquittal  ^ 

*  The  particalars  of  this  memorable  trial  have  been  chiefly 
eottipited  from  the  relation  of  a  Frenchman  named  Crispin,  who 
wfs  in  Loiidpn  ^t  the  time,  and  whose  account,  derived  from  Me- 
tcren  8  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  has  been  trans* 
jferred  by  Bishop  iBumet  to  the  third  volume  of  his  History, 
(p.  173.)  In  this  statement  are  the  following  words :  '*  Both  the 
fnagtstrates  of  London,  and  several  others  who  were  there>  said 
tbey  sliw  no  evidence  against  her;  only  it  appeared  that  they 
were  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her."  To  the  same  effect  Cambden 
expresses  himadyP  in  the  introduction  to  his  Elisabeth.  He  says, 
"  Queen  Anne  cleared  herself  so  hit  of  the  matters  objected  to 
ber,  that  the  multitude  that  stood  by  judged  her  to  be  innocent, 
and  merely  circumvented.  Nevertheless,  her  peers  condemned 
her;*'    To  the  accounts  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  specta- 
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Upon  what  grounds  these  expectations  were  i£fr- 
appointed,  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  There  is^ 
indeed,  reason  to  helieve  that  some  reflections 
Upon  her  character,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lady 
Wingfield,  were  produced.  That  lady  had  been 
one  of  hit  attendants ;  but  she  was  now  dead,  and 
therefore  h^r  testimony,  such  ais  it  was,  admitted 
neither  of  proof  nor  explanation.  Smeton  also 
had  confessed  himself  to  have  been  the  partner  of 
her  guilt ;  but  he  was  now  a  convict,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not.  allowable  to  confiront  him  with 
her.  His  evidence,  if  produced,  as  probably  the 
record  of  it  was,  like  that  of  Lady  Wingfield's 
posthumous  accusation,  thus  ought  to  have  be- 
come worthless  to  her  enemies.  But  th^e  were 
powerful,  and  they  scrupled  not  to  disregard  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  saved  an  ordinary 
culprit/  The  Lords  pronounced  both  the  pri- 
soners guilty,  and  Anne  was  immediately  desired 

tors  by  Anne*s  trial,  Dr.  Lingard  appears  able  to  find  no  objec- 
tion,  except  that  the  reporters  were  her  friends.  His  words  are 
these :  **  On  her  trial,  according  to  her  friends,  she  repelled  each 
diarge  with  so  much  modesty  And  temper,  such  persuasive  elo» 
qumce  and  convincing  afguments,  that  every  spectator  aittiisSp*tied 
a  verdict  of  acquittal."  Upon  this  passage  it  may  be  allowable 
to  remark,  that,  as  the  enemies  of  Anne  were  numerous,  and  as 
they  have  left  abundant  evidence  of  their  malice  towards  her ; 
die  silence  with  which  they  seem  to  have  passed  over  her  trial, 
may  be  reasonably  considered  as  conlhrming  the  truth  of  die  very 
j^robaUe  stetement  left  by  herfriendb :  a  class  of  pwaons  wfab 
were,  and  who,  as  far  as  her  memory  is  concerned,  still  arCi  very 
numerous  in  England  5^  they  comprise,  indeed,  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  a  few  Romanists,  the  whole  informed  population  of  the 
country. 
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to  ky  aside  the  phantom  of  royal  state  by  which 
her  sufferings  had  been  mocked  during  the  trial. 
She  readily  complied,  and  stood  in  expectation  of 
her  sentence.  By  this  she  heard  herself  docnned 
to  be  burnt  or  beheaded^  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
An  overpowering  sense  of  the  injustice  to  which 
she  was  subjected  then  drew  from  her  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  Heaven.  Raising  her  hands, 
she  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  O  Father  I  O  Creator ! 
Thou,  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
thou  knowest  that  1  have  not  deserved  this  death.** 
Then,  turning  to  her  judges,  she  said, ''  My  Lords, 
I  will  not  say  that  your  sentence  is  unjust,  nor 
presume  that  my  opinion  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  the  judgment  of  you  alL  1  believe  you  have 
reasons,  and  occasions  of  suspicion  and  jeldousy, 
upon  which  you  have  condemned  me;  but  they 
must  be  other  than  have  been  produced  here  in 
court :  for  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  all  these  ac« 
cusations ;  so  that  I  cannot  ask  pardon  of  God 
for  them.  I  have  always  been  a  faithful  and  loyal 
wife  to  the  King.  I  have  not,  perhaps,  at  all 
times,  shewn  him  that  humility  and  reverence 
which  his  goodnefts  to  me,  and  the  high  honour 
bestowed  by  him  upon  me,  did  deserve.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  had  fancies  and  suspicions  of  him, 
which  I  had  not  strength  nor  discretion  enough 
to  manage ;  but  God  knows,  and  is  my  witness, 
that  I  never  failed  otherwise  towards  him :  and  I 
shall  never  confess  any  other  at  the  hour  of  my 
death.  Do  not  think  that  I  say  this  on  design  to 
prolong  my  life:  God  has  taught  me  to  know  how 
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to  die^  and  he  will  fortify  my  faith.  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  so  carried  in  my  mind^  as  not  to  lay  the 
honour  of  my  chastity  to  hdiirt.  Of  this^  I  should 
mBke  small  account  now  in  my  extremity,  if  1  had 
not  maintained  it  my  whole  life  long,  as  much  as 
ever  Queen  did.  I  know  that  these  my  last 
words  win  signify  nothing,  but  to  justify  my  ho- 
nour and  my  chastity.  As  for  my  brother,  and 
those  others  who  are  imjustly  condemned,  I 
would  willingly  suffer  many  deaths  to  deliver 
them :  but,  since  I  see  it  so  pleases  the  King,  I 
must  bear  with  their  death;  and  shall  depart 
with  them  out  of  the  world,  under  an  assurance 
of  leiEuling  with  them  an  endless  life  in  peace." 
Having  uttered  these  words  with  a  serene  and 
dignified  countenance,  she  took  a  respectful  leave 
of  that  court  which  had  so  effectually  sealed  its 
infamy  by  her  condemnation  ^ 

*  If owever  Bkilfully  the  peers  might  have  been  packed  upon 
this  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  principle  upon  which 
twenty-seven  men  of  rank  and  intelligence  could  have  persuaded 
themselves  to  find  the  prisoners  guilty.  The  specific  charges 
against  Anne,  were,  that  she  had  Committed  incest  with'  her  bn>- 
ther,  and  adukery  with  the  four  other  aeScused  persons,  and  that 
she  had  said  to  each  of  these  paramours,  that  she  loved  him  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man,  **  which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  issue 
begotten  between  the  King  and  her."  (Burnet,  I.  313.)  Such 
was  the  construction  Which  some  lawyer's  perverted  ingenuity 
had  forced  upon  a  clause  in  the  act  passed  in  the  last  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  this  unfortunate  woman  and  her 
Ikmfly.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  subtlety  which  had  thus  in- 
terpreted a  sutute  framed  for  very  different  purposes,  might  have 
laid  bold  of  some  indiscreet  expression  which  had  been  used  by 
Anne,  and  have  persuaded  those  of  her  judges  who  were  disposed 
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Two  days  aft^r  the  prpceediiigs  in  tiie  Towet, 
Anne'a  partners  in  affliction  were  released  by 
death  from  their  sufferings.  Rochford^  Norris^ 
BreretoA,  and  Weston>  were  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  The  Viscount  behaved  upon  this  occasion 
with  great  firmness  and  propriety.  He  first  en^ 
treated  of  his  fellow-sufferers  to  meet  the  fiital 
stroke  without  iqpprehension^  and  then,  turning 
to  the  spectators,  he  thus  addressed  them :  ''I  am 
come  here  to  die,  since  it  is  the  King^s  pleasure 
that  it  should  be  so ;  and  my  untimely  end  should 
be  a  warning  to  those  who  hear  me,  never  to  build 
their  hopes  upon  courts,  states,  or  kings,  but  upon 
God  alone.  I  do  not  complain  of  my  violent 
death.  My  sins  have  merited,  and 'more  than 
merited,  such  a  penalty.  But  I  steadily  deny  that, 
by  any  fault  of  mine,  the  King  has  ever  been  in- 
jured. Him,  I  never  offended.  Nevertheless^  he 
has  my  best  wishes,  and  I  earnestly  pray  God  to 
grant  him  a  long  and  virtuous  life.''  In  like  man- 
ner did  the  gentlemen  who  suffered  at  the  same 
time  protest  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge,  and  thus,  with  their  dying  breath, 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  discarded  Queen. 
Smeton,  probably  on  account  of  his  inferior  rank, 
underwent  the  more  ignominious  punishment  oif 
hanging.     When  arrived  at  the  &tal  tree,  he 

to  waver  as  to.  the  prpof  of  the  infidetities^eharged  upon  her»  that 
upon  this  ground,  at  all  eventPs  «h^  wm  clearly  guilty,  of  treason. 
It  was  for  tteason  that  she  was  frondemned^  Burning  wfts  thepe*- 
nalty  for  that  offence,  to  which  females  were  liable  by  the  ancient 
Uwof  England, 
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merely  admttted  that  he  had  degen^d  to  die :  an 
iun1iigUoii9  dedafation  whjeh  gave  rise  to  many 
rcffleetums.  Anne  heard  of  it  with  much  disapr 
pointment,  justly  considering  that  the  least  repar 
ration  which  he  could  have  made  to  h^r  for  the 
gisat  mjury  of  which  i^he  had  to  con^lain  froia 
him,  was  an  e:q>licit  ayoWal  of  her  innocence  be- 
fore he  left  the  world*." 

Such  was  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the 

•  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  III.  175.    Concerning   the  extent  of 
Smeton*8  confession  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt.     Collier 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  this  subject :  '*  Sirieton,  a* 
Bishop  Burnet  relates,  confessed  die  fact.    But  the  Lord  Herr 
bert's  silence  in  this  matter  seems  to  import  fahn  of  a  di^rent 
opinion."    That  the  poor  musician's  confession  was  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  those  who  sought  for  evidence  against  Anne,  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  from  his  execution.     Crispin,  the  French 
writer  cited  by  Burnet,  thus  accounts  for  his  case :  '*He,  as  was 
beUeved*  was  prevailed  on  tp  accuse  her:  yet  he  was  condemned 
contrary  to  the  promise  that  had  been  made  to  him ;  but  it  was 
pretended  that  his  crime  was,  that  he  had  told  his  suspicions  to 
others,  and  not  to  the  King."    The  following  are  the  words  of 
Heylin :  **  There  was  no  want  of  any  artifices  in  sifting,  canvass- 
kig,  and  entangling,  not  only  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  all 
such  witnesses  of  either  sex  as  were  thought  fit  to  be  examined 
by  the  King's  commissioners;  from  none  of  which  they  were  able 
to  get  any  thing  by  all  their  arts  which  might  give  any  ground 
for  her  conviction ;  but  that  Marl;  Smeton  had  been  wrought  on 
to  make  some  confession  of  himself  to  her  dishonour,  out  of  a  vain 
hope  to  save  his  own  life  by  the  loss  of  hers.    Concerning  whidi, 
Cromwell  thus  writes  unto  the  King,  after  the  prisoners  had  l^eeii 
thoroughly  examined  in  the  Tower  by  die  Lords  of  the  council, 
Munif  things  haae  been  objected,  but  nothing  confessed;  only  sofne 
circumstances  have  been  acknowledged  by  Mark.**  (Hist.  Ref.  264.) 
From  this  declaradon  it  must  appear  probablci  that  no  tangible 
evidence  of  adultery  was  produced  against  diis  injured  woman. 
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pertectttion  of  Annd  Boleyn  was  harried  to  its 
eonsummation^  that»  on  the  very  day  in  which  her 
brother  and  the  other  victims  met  their  fate^  she 
was  harassed  by  the  trying  of  a  suit  to  nullify  her 
marriage.  The  former  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  object  having  been  foiled  through  the  firm- 
ness of  Lord  Northumberland^  the  evidence  re- 
quired was  now  sought  from  Anne  hersdf.  She, 
depressed  by  the  torrent  of  injustice  which  had 
been  turned  against  her ;  still,  perhaps,  clinging 
to  the  hope  of  life,  or,  at  least,  anxious  to  avoid 
that  more  painful  death  which  might  have  been 
legally  inflicted  upon  her ;  eager  for  her  infant's 
sake  to  conciliate  the  King ;  and  aware  that  the 
act  required  of  her  would  be  a  virtual  acquittal  of 
the  more  important  charges  on  which  she  had 
been  arraigned,  refused  not  to  make  the  desired 
admission.  His  duty  as  metropolitan  imposed 
upon  Cranmer  the  distressing  task  of  passing 
judgment  in  this  melancholy  case.  A  court  of 
judicature  was  assembled,  on  the  17th  of  May,  in 
his  house  at  Lambeth ;  but  so  private  was  the 
transaction,  that  it  escaped  the  general  notice  '• 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Sussex,  the  Lord  Sandys, 
the  Secretary  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the  privy 
council,  attended  to  assist  the  Archbishop  upon 
this  occasion.  Before  these  distinguished  per- 
sons, the  King  and  Queen  were  cited  to  appear. 
They  sent  their  proctors ;  and  Dr.Wootton^  who 

'  Bumeti  HistRef.  III.  176. 
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uttended  on  Anne's  part^  confessed  in  ber  name 
ceftain  true  and  lawihl  impediments  to  ber  mar* 
riage.  The  nature  of  these  impediments  is  left 
whoUy  to  conjecture'.     The  judgment  passed 

'  The  ibllowbg  note  is  tppended  to  Dr.  Ungard%  aoeoiuil  of 
this  trranctioii:  "I  am  indined  lo  beUeve,  that  tkcmd  gnmnd 
of  divorce  prpiiotiiioed  by  Cnuiiiier»  wm  Henry's  pvrrions  eoha* 
bitation  with  Mary  Boleyn :  that  this  was  admitted  on  both  sides^ 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  marriage  with  Anne,  the  sister  of 
Mary,  was  judged  invalid/'  This  view  of  the  case  is  derived 
£rom  contemporary  Romanists ;  but  these  writers  have  published 
each  -gross  and  improbable  libeb  respecting  the.  Bokyns,  that 
their  testimony  or  opinions  of  that  family  are  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  instrument  annulling  Anne's  marriage  is  printed  in  die 
Concil.  Magn.  Brit,  of  Wilkins.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
impediments  to  the  validity  of  the  disputed  marriage  were  con^ 
fenedi  (ccmfeMmku)  But  it  seems  hardly  consonant  to  reason, 
ifaat  a  joletan  jndgment  rixmld  be  pfonounced  upon  audi  slight 
grounds,  as  that  one  person  had  corfes$ed  the  acts  of  another, 
Mary  Boleyn  was  never  the  King's  wife ;  that  she  was  his  con? 
cnbine  need  not  be  believed  untfl  it  is  attested  by  better  authori* 
ties  than  Pole  and  Sanders.  But  even  admitting  that  to  have 
been  the  truths  it  is  neither  evident  how  the  fiict  that  a  man| 
having  become  ^*  one  flesh"  with  a  mistress,  should  incapacitate 
him  by  the  Divine  law  firom  marrying  the  sister  of  that  mistresSf 
nor  how  the  said  sister  can  be  correctly  said  to  confess  a  fact  of 
which  she  could  have  no  certain  knowledge.  That  Cranmer's 
judgment  was  not  lightly  given,  we  are  bpund  to  believe,  not 
only  firom  the  character  of  the  man,  but  also  from  the  language 
of  his  sentence,  as  printed  by  Wilkins,  It  contains  the  following 
words:  "Idcirco,  nos,  Thomas  Archiep,  &c.  antedictus,  ChrUtp 
nanA^ primUui mmKOiOf  ac  ipmtm  iobm Demn pra  padufiOitrit 
habentes,  rtmaio  per  na$  Mo  et  uUegro  procestu — ^pronnntiamusy 
&€."  Itisnot  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  would  allow  these 
words  to  be  used  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  in  such  a  causes 
The  more  probable  coigecture  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  t^entenco 
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Still  remains  eta  record ;  but  that  ddcnmint  ctasits 
to  specify  the  gronnds  on  which  the  dedsum  was 
founded;  and  the  deficiency  has  not  beeu supplkd 
hj  any  dnconcemed  spectator.  Indeed^  the  busir 
ness  of  the  day  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
with  so  much  privacy^  that,  probably,  few  mere 
observers  were  in  court  However,  it  is  oertaia 
that  the  case  allowed  no  discretion  to  the  judge. 
He  sat  merely  to  enquire  whether  some  existing 
law  had  been  transgressied.  The  party  charged 
with  the  transgression  confessed  the  fact,  and 
therefore  sentence  must  necessarily  have  been 
pronounced  according  to  the  complainant's  prayer. 
With  and  under  the  advice  of  persons  learned  in 
the  law^  the  Archbishop  accordingly  declared 

6f  nullity,  is  tbat  which  Bishop  Burnet  hss  hakardedy  vis*  that 
Amie  admitted  herself  to  have  formed  an  eng^^ement  with  eidier 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  or  some  other  suitor,  before  she 
had  aooepted  the  King's  hand*  It  appears  that,  among  her  in« 
discretions,  she  had  been  heard  to  say  of  Henry,  *'  He  never  had 
my  heart."  Afler  such  an  admission,  one  so  racked  with  anxiety 
as  she  was,  would  find  little  difficulty  In  persuading  herself  that 
her  most  unhappy  marriage  was  such  as  the  laws  of  God  would 
not  sanction. 

^  **  De  et  cum  oonsilio  jurisperitorum  cum  quibus  communica* 
timus  in  hac  parte."  (Wilkins.)  It  is  plain  that,  however  pain- 
ful this  duty  might  be  to  Cranmer,  he  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  he  did.  His  duty  was  merely  judicial,  the  matters  charged 
were  admitted,  the  law  of  the  case  was  laid  down  by  competent 
authorities,  (or  at  least  by  such  as  were  so  esteemed,)  and  ther»> 
fore  the  Ardbbishop,  having  sufficiently  examined  what  was  sub^ 
mitted  to  him,  was  compelled  to  pronounce  the  desired  sentence* 
Dr,  Lingard,  however,  seems  imwiUing  to  allow  that  the  primate's 
coadttot  was  thus  constrained.    He  doesj  indeed,  go  ^o  fiur  as  to 
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that  ihe  mftRii%e  between  tUe  two  parties  to  tlie 
suit  was  nnll  and  void  from  the  first. 

Henry  was  now  legalty  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
caprice,  by  marrying  the  lady  to  whom  he  bad 
transfeired  his  aflbctions.  But  his  heart  appSears 
to  hate  been  not  even  yet  nullified,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  before  he  had  glutted  his  ven^ 
geance  with  the  blood  of  her  for  whom  he  had 
conceiTed  a  disgust  so  violent.  The  third  day 
after  the  proceedings  at  Lambeth^  was  accord- 
ingly fixed  for  Anne's  execution.  She  prepared 
herself  for  that  awfiil  ev^t  by  instituting  on  the 
4ay  before  it  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  her  past  life. 
Among  the  painful  circumstances,  which  by  this 
means  were  called  to  her  recollection,  she  felt  rea- 
son to  regret  a  degree  of  harshness  with  which 
ahe  had  sometimes  treated  the  Lady  Mary.  In 
order  to  satisfy  her  mind  upon  this  subject,  she 
desired  Lady  Kingston  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of 
state,  which  stood  in  the  apartment ;  and  then, 
kneeling  before  her,  Anne  expressed,  with  many 
tears,  her  grief  for  the  vexations  that  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  Princess.  Her  mind  being  thus 
disburdened,  she  extorted  a  promise  from  the 
lieutenant's  lady  thus  to  kneel  bdbre  the  Princess, 
and  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  such  offences  as 
might  have  been  given  to  her  by  her  unhappy 

ny,  that  when  he  was  required  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  he  must 
have  felt  himself  employed  about  ^*  a  most  unwelcome  and  pain* 
ful  task."  But  then  we  are  afterwards  told,  "  He  acceded  to  the 
proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte."  For  the  truth  of  tliis 
sttfeiiient  no  voacher  is  addooed. 
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8tep-mother.  In  the  evening  of  Ike  same  <3ay 
she  sent  her  last  message  to  the  King.  In  this 
she  acknowledged  the  oMigations  that  he  had 
conferred  upon  her.  From  a  priyate  station,  she 
said^  he  had  advanced  her  to  a  marquessate, 
thence  to  a  throne ;  and,  as  no  further  object  of 
earthly  ambition  remained,  he  had  now  deter- 
mined upon  making  her  a  saint  in  heaven.  She 
then  solemnly  protested  her  innocence,  and  re- 
commended their  common  daughter  to  his  kind 
protection. 

After  this  act,  she  felt  that  all  her  worldly  cares 
were  over,  and  became  impatient  for  the  closing 
scene  of  life.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
she  had  expected  an  early  summons  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  she  expressed  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment when  informed  by  Kingston,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  that  the  execution  was  not  to  take 
place  before  mid-day.  '*  I  had  thought/'  she  said, 
^  to  have  been  dead  before  that  time,  and  past  my 
pain."  f'  Madam,"  he  replied,  ''  you  wiU  find  it 
no  pain.'*  To  this  she  assented,  and  rejoined; 
"  The  executioner,  I  hear,  is  very  expert,  and  my 
neck  is  very  small :"  on  which  she  spanned  it  with 
her  hands,  and  laughed  heartily.  Kingston  was 
astonished  to  see  such  a  flow  of  spirits  in  one  who 
was  upon  the  verge  of  eternity*  He  had  wit- 
nessed, he  said,  the  behaviour  of  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  when  upon  the  point  of  being  led  to 
execution,  and  it  was  marked  by  deep  dejection ; 
whereas  this  lady  met  her  death  with  alacrity  and 
exultation.     Her  firm  and  cheerful  demeanour 
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a^iearft  to  have  occawoned  Bome  oneaskiess  to 
those  in  power.  They  doubted  not  that  it  would 
continue  to  tUe  last,  and  therefore  shrank  -from 
the  experiment  of  exposing  to  the  general  gaae  of 
men  the  last  injustice  that  Anne  was  doiHned  to 
suffer.  Hence  the  scaffold  was  erected  within 
the  Tower;  all  strangers  were  carefully  excluded 
before  the  sufferer  was  led  from  her  prison  ^  and 
hoine  were  admitted  to  behold  the  violent  death  oi 
this  injured  woman  but  certidn  official  persons 
and  their  friends.  Of  these,  however,  the  assem- 
blage was  rather  numerous.  Anne  made  her  ap* 
pearance  in  their  sight  something  before  noon. 
Her  looks  were  cheerful,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
person-  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage. 
Such  a  spectacle  overpowered  the  feelings  of 
those  around  her.  She,  however,  checked  the 
violence  of  their  emotions  by  mildly  saying,  ^*  Be 
not  sorry  to  see  me  die  thus ;  but  pardon  me  from 
your  hearts  for  having  often  omitted  to  use  the 
gentleness  that  became  me,  and  to  do  all  the  good 
that  lay  in  my  power."  She  theti  addressed  the 
spectators  in  general  to  the  following  efiect: 
*'  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die, 
according  to  the  law,  and  therefore  I  say  nothing 
against  my  &te.  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no 
man,  nor  to  speak  any  thing  of  that  whereof  I 
myself  have  been  accused,  and  for  which  I  have 
been  condemned  to  lose  my  life.     I  pray  God  save 


Letter  of  Sir  WillHiin  Kingtton,  printed  by  Bumec^  Hist. 
Bef.1.  917. 
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tiie  King*  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  yon ;. 
M  a  gentler  and  more  merdiul'  prince  was  there 
never.  To  me  he  was  eVer  a  gracious  sovereign, 
a  good  and  gentle  lord.  As.  to  my  case,  if. any 
man  will  meddle  with  it,  I  require  him  to  regard 
it  in  a  favourable  light.  With  these  words  I  take 
my  leave  of  the  worid,  and  of  you  all :  otfly  add-' 
b^,  that  I  heartily  desire  your  prayers  K"*  Hav** 
ing  uttered  these  words,  she  remained  for  a  brief 
interval  engaged  at  her  devotions.  Then,  with-* 
out  manifesting  the  least  appreh^ision,  she  pre- 
pared, with  tlie  assistance  of  her  attendants,  fi>r 
the  fiital  stroke.  Her  neck  being  bared,  she 
cahnly  hid  it  on  the  Uock ;  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing, ^  To  Christ  I  commend  my  soul  ^/^  After  this 
the  executioner,  by  a  single  effort,  struck  off  her 
head  from,  the  body  with  a  sword  "*•  Even  her 
remains  were  treat^  with  indignity.  The  head* 
less  trunk  was  cast  into  an  elmen  chest,  .made  to 
eontain.  airows,  and  immediately  interred  in  the. 
Tower  chapeL 

Thus  perished,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age, 
a  woman  who  had  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  more  fully  than  any  one  of  her  sex  hi- 
therto, recorded  in  English  history.  With  the 
ezcqfktion  of  Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  Edward  the 
Fourdi's  queen,  she  was  the  only  female  not  d 

^  Herbef t|  195. 

>  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  318. 

*  **  Carnifex  qui  ad  id  Caleto  accersitus  fuerat,  gladio  cenri- 
eem  penetntTit,  eaia  vaoryi  tic  nottri,  a^ori  cspite  imdctandot 
noiv  gladio  ferire."    Godwin,  AnnaL  58. 
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princely  bk>od  whom  any  of  our  moaarehs^  sinee 
the  Conquest,  had  raised'  to  shaore  his  throMu 
The  elevation  of  Elizabeth  had  beeh.embitti^ped 
by  the  murder  of  her  children/ and  by  the  mor- 
tifying neglect  in  which  her  sbn-in*-Iaw,  Henry 
VIL  doomed  her  to  wear  away  her  latter  years  \ 
The  once  dazzling  prosperity  of  Anne  Boleyn  was 
eventually  obscured  by  fax  blacker  douda. '  Poatr 
humous  justice  has,  however,  been  amply  ren^ 
d^ed  to  the  memory  of  tins  unhappy  queen.  M 
the  outset  of  the  Reformation  she  bore  a  promi- 
nent and  an  honourable  part.  Her  character  hai 
hence  been  warmly  canvassed  by  those  whobave 
considered  the  religious  changes  of  her  age,  both 
as  friends  and  foes.  Nor  have  the  former  disco* 
vered  any  reason  to  regret  that  their  princi^es 
were  first  boldly  advocated  in  England  undet  the 
auspices  of  such  a  patroness :  nor  have  the  latter 
been  enabled  to  excuse  ih«ir  hatred  of  her  name 
by  any  other  charges  than  such  as  evidently  spnag 
from  inventive  malice.  The  mention  of  Anat 
3oIeyn  is  indeed  but  rarely  made  without  recalli^ 
ing  to  the  mind  of  an  Ei^lishman  the  idiea  of  a 
crying  injustice  that  once  disgraced  his  country^ 
Yet  time  has  shed,  during  many  generations,  his 
mellowii^  influence  over  this  transaction.  If, 
therefore,  party  madness  had  rendered  one  half  of 
her  contemporaries  wilfully  blind  to  her  gu3t  i 
yet  the  truth  must  have  been  recorded  by  the 

*  She  was  confined  in  the  nunnery  of  Bennondsey  during 
ieveral  years  previously  to  her  death. 
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other  hali^  who  felt  the  keehest  interest  in  ex« 
posing  it;  and  if  their  statemoits  had  deserved 
the  notice  of  posterity,  the  period  suited  for  their 
unqualified  admission  would  have  long  ere  thk 
arrived.  Instead  ot  this,  4ioweyer,  it  has  hap^ 
pened,  that  every  attempt  to  blast  Anne's  cliarac- 
ter,  has  only  tended  to  confirm  the  general  belief 
in  her  integrity.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
even  her  in&tuated  persecutor  did  not  leave  the 
v^oild  before  he  had  done  justice  to  her  memory. 
The  near  approach  of  death  is  said  to  have  wrung 
from  him  a  confession  of  the  misery  which  he  felt 
in  reflecting  upon  his  treatment  of  Anne''.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  credit  due  to  this  relation,  it 
is  evident  that  Henry  no  sooner  consummated  his 
injustice,  than  by  his  own  act  it  stood  rebuked 
On  the  third  day  after  the  melancholy  catastro^ 
phe>  he  married  the  new  object  of  his  affections  ^ 
By  this  indecency  he  plainly  convicted  himself  of 
a  culpable  deficiency  in  the  better  feelings  of  hu* 
manity,  and  forced  an  irresistible  conviction  upon 
the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men,  that  the  fieurility 
with  which  he  had  tortured  light  suspicions  into 
damning  proofr  of  guilt,  originated  in  the  transfer 

*  Thevet,  a  Franciscan  fiiar,  who  published  a  Cosmography 
m  15699  declares  in  that  work,  that  several  English  gentleman 
had  infiirmed  him  of  the  grief  which  Henry  expressed  for  ^ia 
treatment  of  Anne  Boleyn,  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
It  is.  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  Thevet's  authority  is 
spoken  of  very  contemptuously  by  Thuanus*  Note  to  Burnet, 
HittRefll.  319. 

»  Foxc* 
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of  his  -love  to  one  whose  fascinations  had  rendered 
him  weary  of  his  wife.  The  suspjeious  predpi* 
tancy  too  with  which  Anne  was  hurried  to  her 
fate^  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  her  kino- 
oence.  The  King  allowed  himself  lio  time  f«r 
calm  reflection  on  the  circumstances  whi^h  had 
raised  the  storm  of  rage  and  jealousy  within  him4 
His  law  officers  were  not  permitted  to  sift  with 
fsiow  and  cautious  diligence  the  tissue  of  facti^un^ 
explained,  or  vague  surmises,  submitted  ttf  their 
consideration.  On  the  first  of  May  the  Victims^ 
careless  of  to-morrow,  were  enjoying  the  passing 
hour  amidst  gaiety  and  splendour :  on  the  itine^ 
teenth  of  the  same  month,  that  one  of  them  whose 
sufferings  terminated  last,  followed  the  partners 
of  her  nrisery  to  an  unhonoured  tomb"*.  Foreign 
nations  heard  with  indigifotion  and  astonishment 
of  this  headlong  cruelty.'  The  German  Ptotes- 
tants  abandoned  the  idea  of  sending  ^tien^bfiissy 
to  England';  and  the  King's  character,' in  most 
men's  estimation,  contracted  a  stain  whibh  never 
was  effaced. ' 

.  The  next  object  of  Henry's  caprice  was  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who,  as  the  fruit  of  a  mar* 
riage  pronounced  unlawful,  was  now  considered 
iHegitimate,  and  no  longer  called  Princess  ,of 

^  "  Nam  hujuB  Maji  primo  delata  (Anna)  videtur,  in  craatino 
iocaroerata,  15.  damnata,  17.  fratre  et  amicis  orbata,  ac  19. 
obtnincata.''  (Godwin,  Annal.  59.)  The  ihcidenta  mendoned 
in  this  brief  account  appear  to  follow  each  other  with  sufficient 
rapidity :  yet  the  annulling  of  Anne's  marriage  is  omitted* 

'  Godwin,  Annal.  58. 

VOL,   IL  L 
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IKidM;  »:4»l8Pll!tiQii>  Wfaiofar  Iiad  been  AbaHidly 
IfgpltQV^iqpMi^^^^  ;ltideaAhc»fp4UtiGidimpctor 
ltifo«;i4ntQV!9^:tO/b«.v00ne^  4<k4;tliieMl6re  tlfte 
fiUffiS  Rruic^iiKAry,  rcaaoiuiUy  judged,  tliat :  m 
qfpvfimi^f  l|i4:«riiv]id  &VQurabl#  for  a  reeooNi^ 
lM»t>^WMi»l|Qr*pM6pt4(Ddliei»^  She  iftas 
pttTbaj^  s^ifll<»ejDftly  weary  of  the  pralra^iksd  dp^ 
pMHjIiimwlQdi  sbe  bad  given  to  H.enry*&>«pix>ceed« 
logs,  Sbie  Ua^pr^roW  Utt/^  the  hi^bMe^t  dCK 
Iprefo  a«4  b^d.wttCnuimeir.  interpoMd  hia  good 
pflStov  ID  her  behalf^  9he  would  have  been  loNg 
siMt^  ooiomitted  prisoner^o.the  Tower  ^  Hofw^ 
ey^i  alter  Aivie's  viotei^t  deaths  ahe  was  iofdiiied 
to  believe  that  h(9r  father  might  not  indict  npoii 
a»y  yary  grating  submiwon  from  her:;  and  she 
wa^  at  al)  events^  anxious  to  make  the  expeish 
mmi^  because:  thoughts  were  then  entertained  of 
taarryitig  her  to  the  Puke  of  Qrleana,  aecond  j3<te 
to  the  King  of  France  %  She  accordingly  wrote 
to  court  in  a  very.submiMive  attain^  and  jfeapect^ 
fidly  solicited  for  penvdssion  to  appear  again  in 
the  royal  presence.  As  Henry  was  meditating 
«p0n  his  daught^s  .marriage^  he  was  probably 
M^eientiy  well  pleased  with  W  appUcation^  but 
he  WDtM  not  consent  to  receive  her  unoondition^ 
aQy«  He  thefeHMre  sent  the  Duke  of  Nor£blk  to 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  signature  to 

.  •  TbetitdyMary  had  alto  been  called  Princess  of  Wales 
during  ber  mother's  ascendancy*  and  had  been  degraded  fiom 
that  tii»  on  Gatharine^s  divoree, 

'  Heylin,His(<Ref,.180. 

^  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  L  440. 
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m  paper  conqiirintig  gtfren  articks.  These  ivei^ 
found  l^'fthe  Prinetes  to  besolneijrlutt  'Mnrdef 
ttgidstMRi.''  They  requited  her  to  reeognise  te* 
eolkditiQSiidly  tiie  Kiiig's:  sovereignty  ;toi  obey  and 
iBaiiitidn>tiie  laws  i  to  admit  tihe  royal  stiprem^v 
wAA  to  reiiomice  that  df  tiie  Bope;  to  acknow^ 
Isige  that- her  niothfflr^s  siacoind  marriage  wn  in^ 
eeAdoiiis  aod  unlawful ;  to  coiffess  htos^elf  ^ifie^ 
gitinfeilie^  and' a  bastard  f  to  name  thoser  who.  ha^ 
beeffher  adTviersdurk^  her  proti^acted  tfbirtmaey; 
altd^tb  explain  why  die  had  chosen  t^t  time  inf 
fntimdaj^'  for  making  advances  towards  ^recrah 
eaiatian  wM  her  &tUer  \  l^cr  this  miqnaliiiedf 
ahcreiider  cff  her  religious rprincipksr:audheredi«! 
tsry^Aink,  Mary  niturally  felt  great  difficulty  inf 
sildEmg.ui^  her!  mindt  die  ibew&re  wrote  Hi 
GfmaiieD,  fer  the'  purpose. of  obtaining,  by  his 
hitcrfetitiicej^  sbnie :  relantion  in  the^aeyerify  i»f 
Bieae cojaMioiA.  But  Henry  was.not  to  be  dl* 
"VertildbraBfieriBHy'firom  h&i  purpdte;  aiid  the  Pr»-* 
Mb  bteotniBg  aensHde  that  she'  had  litdeUope  of 
kiimgistg;  tfaktk  hw:  depressed  and  precarioira  cote- 
dition^  nnleto  by  assenting  pretty  cdmplekely  td 

'  Sitr^  A^fieikdix;  I.  MS.  Neidiet  Herbert  not  Heylin' 
mientioiis  the  clause  in  which  the  Princess  was  required  to  acl^ 
knowledge  her  illegitimacy  i  but  as  Strype  assures  us  that  he 
tfanscnbed  the  articles  of  submisston  from  one  oif  Lord  Burgh- 
ley's  IfSS.  and  as  dits  Lady  Mary  is  proved  to  hkve  signed  sudr 
anr  ackiijowledgment  by  a  paper  to  tbaC  effect  of  which  a  trails* 
cript  was^  according  to  th6  antboi^  before  mentioned/ in  the  Cot- 
ton library  r  there  i^  Hf tie  or  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  arti- 
cles; of  which  the  heads  are  inserted  in  the  text,  ^ere  submitted 
to  her  at  this  time. 
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the  propositions  transmitted  to  her»  at  length 
consented  to  gratify  her  father.    She  acknow? 
ledged  unreservedly  his  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives;  the  validity  of  the  recent  statutes^ 
and  the  unlawfulness  of  her  mother^s  second  mar* 
riage  ^  .  However,  she  honourably  declined  to 
expose  her  advisers  to  the  King^s  resentment,  by 
revealing  their  names;  and  it  appears  that  her 
father  neither  insisted  upon  this  breach  of  trusts  , 
nor  upon  her  stigmatising  herself  by  any  oippro- 
farious  appellation ;  as  an  establishment  suited  ta 
her  rank  was  assigned  to  her  shortly  afterwarda. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this,  an  annual  pension. of 
three  thousand  pounds  was  allowed ' ;  and  such 
was  the  difference  between  the  expenditure  of 
those  times,  and  that  of  our  own  age,  that  forty 
pbiinds  a  quarter  were  deemed  sufficient  to  sup* 
ply  her  private  expences.    It  is  true,  that  thia 
allowance  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  close; 
for  when  the  festivities  of  Christmas  alarmed  her 
with  the  apprehension  of  same  extraordinary  de^ 
mands  upon  her  purse,  she  waa  obliged  to  write 
to  Cromwell  for  his  good  offices  with  the  .King, 
to  obtain  for  her  such  an  addition  to  that  quar- 
terns payment  as  would  enable  her,  without  incon- 
venience, to  partake  in  the  amusements  of  the 
season*. 

y  Bumet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  S2S. 

*  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  her  mar* 
riage,  she  should  have  a  portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Hey- 
kn,  Hist.  Ref.  182. 

•  Burnet.  Hist.  Ref. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  of  Quieen  Anne's  imprison^ 
ment  reacfafed.  Rome,  the  Pope  conceived  fresh 
hopes  of  regaining  his  ascendancy  over  England. 
He  accordingly  sent  for  Sir  Gregorjr^Casali,  and 
requested  him  to  sound  the  King  with  regard  to 
his  dispositions  towards  the  Papacy.  The  Pon^ 
tiff.expressed  himself  much  gratified  to  learn  that 
Henry  was  likely  to  he  released  from  his  tinsuil> 
ahle  niatrimonial  connection,  and  was  thus  i^ain 
in  a  situation  to  renew  with  honour  his  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  papal  court,  and  to  hold  the 
dignified  attitude  of  a  mediator  between  Charles 
and  Francis.  As  for  himself,  Paul  declared,  that 
he.  had  ever  entertained  the  most  cordial  senti- 
ments towards  the  £nglii^  monarch,  as  had 
plainly  appeared  during  the  last  pontificate,  when 
he  had  advised  Clement  to  grant  the  divorce  from 
CathariflSe ;  and  when,  at  Bologna,  he  had  laboured 
to  extort  from  the.Emperdr  an  acquiescence  in 
the  repudiation  of  his  aunt :  that  he  had  pro- 
moted Fisher  to  the  cardinalate,  merely  with  a 
view  of  giving  additional  weight  to  a  prelate 
whose  able  assistance  he  had  calculated  upon 
securing .  for  the  approaching  general  council ; 
and  that,  wheat  the  new  cardinal's  violent  deiatb 
disappointed  that  reasonable  expectation,  he  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
severity  which  he  never  intended  to  carry  into 
effect.  He  concluded  this  specimen  of  Italian 
finesse  by  saying,  that  he  should  shortly  send  a 
nuntio  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see ;  which  object. 
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when  effected,  mqiiht  be  IbUawed  hy  «egoeuit|ni9 
pt  tiie  papificsticwof  CliristeodoiQ^Air.  tlpe^sBen^ 
hUng  of  a  general  council/  ai^d  for  an  ei^otrre 
mrmament  against  the  Turkiflht  ipfidels^  TUa 
medley  of  flimsy  ajiok^ies,  hdkMi  oon^liaMatsj 
and  eTSfiive  proimses,  Casali  was  desired^  tv^qa^ 
mit  to  Ei^^d  as  a  statement  of  die  Pipatifl^ 
fsentiments,  ia  which  he  had  ^od  reason'  to- coii^ 
fide,  not  as  a  direct  overtnre  ^om  Paul  }}in^a^; 
In  order  to  promote  theauooess  of  this  dvcnitoaa 
pominanioatifni,  Mara  Antony  Campeg^  Was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  English*  eonrt,  iitider  colm|r 
oi  soliciting  for  his  hrother^  thJe  Cardinal;  the^Mfc 
istoration  of  the  hishc^iJc  of  Salisl^mgr,  and  the 
care  qf  Eng^Kah  interfists,  at  tide,  elected  genen|| 
ponncil,  Can^eggio's  real  bnoness  in  qar  idan4 
was,  however,  to  effect,,  if  poiaible,  a  reednioilii^ 
tion  between  Henry  and  the  Pop&  But  happily 
the  breach  between  these  two  potentates  eouU| 
not  be  healed  by  any  d^ree  of  diph>mat|c*akiBi 
as  the  Italian  agent  became  <x>n¥i^ced  soon  aftav 
iris  arrival  in  England ;  and  he  setnmed  to  Rome 
with  the  morfifyi^  intelligence  of  havings  cem^ 
pletely  fiftiled  in  his  negociationa  of  eve^  kfaidv 
This  intelligence  so  tboronghfy  disgusted  <AEe 
Pope,  that  he  immediately  renewed  hia  itttri^guaa 
to  embroil  Henry  with  the  neighbouriiig  powers^ 
JEie  represented  him  aa  an  olMstinste  heretic^  fw 
whose  chastisement  ail  Christian  princes  wer^i 


^  Herbert,  196.    From  an  origina]  letter  of  Casali>   dated 
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cPMPaiPtdi  to.lske  ip  fltnta.  'ThatlSie  Eoperap 
niflit.be  inJiiiad  4|^  seocmd  his  news,  heaiMie 
apnoigerasirts  Ibe  the  ifleembling  e£  a  geeenA 
eemcil^jBi  ^byeet  wkich ChBxlm  had  long  bees 
aBmou  t»  669  cMTied^  intp^  effitet  In  :oiMkor  te^ 
fiatter.Henvy'a  aiDrtheni  tneighbeiir,  and  to^  gv^ 
Utt  «  hint  wdficiendy  intelligible;  the  sAt^bSIa^ 
Yiew^ottlieerinee  of  P^eee  sent  to  die  ScoMbU 
King  a  ft]^itndM  coipeorated,  ffvtoid.  Pbnl  like^ 
YMe  endeayowed  to.  eagajge  the  iao-opesatioli  oH 
Ifmnds  y  bnt^  fo&i^  nodeied  that  moinaxrh  adi* 
▼eone  to  his  views.  The  CsD£lial  of  LohsfaRr 
emA'WMt  so  fin?  as  to  ^ipfeMs  im  disappvobalaoia 
of  the  Pofei^  AiImiaatioQS.  He  told  the  papi4 
egmrtSy  that  the  assertion  i(tf  a  poww  to  abaolire 
subjects  fiom  thd^  ayeg^anee^  would  have  na 
otker  effeet  than  te^r^kder  the  Roii^ 
ittgHrtodc  1^  the  wb^e^wortd  %. 

While  the  Pope's  iMnisssiies  weri&  emplojred  in 
endeevourii^  to  ovgaaizd  eonfbderacies  against 
Henry  among  foreign  states^  his  own  subjects,  by 
their  mOtmited  subnossion  to  his  will,  effbotuaUy 
prevented  every  prince  of  ordinary  sagacity  from 
conceiving  that  he  could,  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  succ^s,  attack  England.  Tlvs  Parlia? 
ment,  which  bad  gratified  the  King  in  QO  many 
iaqportant  peirticulars,  after  sitting  the  unusual 
period  of  six  ytears/had  been  dissolved  on  the  feur- 
feenth  of  the  last  April.  The  alterations  wfiiclgi 
bad  taken  place  in  his  domestic  affairs),  in  conae? 

^  H^rbprt,  196, 
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queoce  .of  t^e  late  catastrophe^  rend^ed  Henry 
desirous  of  again  assembling  round  the  thfoiie 
the.  great  council  of  the  nation  ^  Accordiii^ly 
writs  yrere  issued  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Par- 
Uamentr  and  that  important  body  met  fw  the 
despatch,  of  business  on  the  eighth  of  June.  A 
speech'  was  delivered  upon  this  occasion  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Audley ;  and  it  has  rarely  fallen 
to  the.lot  of  a  distinguished  public  officer  to  utter 
greater  absurdities  than  those  which  were  ad- 
drei^aed  at  this  time  to  the  two  Houses.  They 
were  Informed^  that  the  King's  objects  in  assem- 
blttig  them  so  soon  after  the  late  dissolution^  were; 
principally  to  settle  the  sueceission  to  the  crown, 
in.  case  of  his  Majesty's  demise,  without  leaving 
lawful  heirs  of  his  own  body;  and  to  repeal  the 
act,  passed  by  the  former  Parliament,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Anne  Boleyn's  offspring.  They  were  de- 
sired jtoireflect  upon  the  great  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions in  which  the  King  had  been  involved  by  his 

'  '<  If  fulL  forty  days  be  necessary  for  a  summoiis,  then*  the 
writs  must  have  been  issued  forth  the  day  before  the  late  Queen's 
disgrace ;  so  that  it  was  designed  before  the  justs  4t  Greenwich, 
and  did  not  flow  from  any  thing  that  then  appeared/'  (Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  d25.)  The  haste  with  which  the  calling  of  a  new 
Parliament  followed  Anne's  disgrace,  is  certainly  a  suspidoua 
circumstance ;  but  it  seems  hardly  just  to  charge  the  King  with 
the  prodigious  baseness  of  merely  acting  a  part  at  Greenwich, 
98  a  pretence  for  his  cruelty,  without  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence. It  is  perhaps  more  fair  to  suppose,  that  if  forty  days  be 
necessary  for  a  summons  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  imagined 
urgency  of  the  case  was  allowed  to  set  aside  that  rule  in  this  par-* 
ticular  instance. 
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fast  nnlawf 111  marriage,  and  u^on  the  diingers 
wliieh  he  had  mcurred  hy  means  of  his  second ;: 
considerations,  it  was  said,  enough. to  frighten 
m^i  in  general  from  entering' a  third  time  into 
wedlock.  They  were  however  informed,  that 
Anne  and  her  conspirators  being  put  to  death,  b& 
they  well  deserved,  his  Majesty,  at  the  humble 
request  of  the  nobiUty,  and  not  from  any  carnal 
concupiiicence,  had  again  been  pleased  to  marry ; 
and  that^  from  his  new  Queen,  there  were  reason- 
able hopes  of  issue ;  but  as  this  prospect  might 
possibly  not  be  realized,  they  yrete  recommended 
to  provide  an  heir  by  the  King's  direction,  wha 
might  rule  over  them,  in  the  event  of  his  death 
without  lawful  issue*.  From  all  this  it  appears, 
that  the  Parliament  was  not  only  expected  to  ap-* 
prove  all  Henry's  cruel  proceedings,  but  also  to 
confer  upon  him  the  power  of  bequeathing  the 
erown  to  one, of  those  daughters,  whom  he  had 
treated  as  illegitimate ;  in  case  his  new  marriage 
should  prove  unfruitful  ^  Unreason&ble  as  were 
such  expectations,  the  collision  of  parties  had 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  this  monarch  a  d^ee 
of  influence  so  unusual,  that  his  ministers  weare 
enabled  to  obtain  for  all  his  whims  and  desires 
the  sanction  of  law.    An  act,  accordingly,  was 

*.  Bumet,  Hist.  Ref.  L  S25, 

'  Henry  might  ako  have  an  eye,  in  procuring  this  privilege^ 
towards  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  young  man  of 
whom  he  was  excessively  fond.  However,  if  such  were  his  view, 
it  was  soon  disappointed,  as  the  Duke  died  oh  the  2)Sd  of  July, 
to  his  father's  great  grief.     Godwin,  Annal.  59. 
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passed^  lindtiiig  die  snoceopicm  to  the  crown  to 
tiie  iBBiie  of  the  King's  maniageiritli  JaneiSe^ 
mour,  or  any  future  quetoi  In  ihe^eamble  to 
4diis  statute^  it  is  decbved,  that  his  Maje9t|rb  fixr^ 
mer  loarriages  wcro  noil  and  Toid;  the^ibst  mh 
because  founded  upcm  a  dispensation  gmsted  in 
^  case  above  the  reach  of  liumananliioiitf;  tfao 
second  so^  because  a  sufficiesit  impeiiiknent  to  ita 
TaUdity  had  been  confessed  by  the  littdy  Akne  h^ 
fore  the  ArcUnshop  of  Canterbury.  The  Legist 
bture  also  pronounoed  the  issue  of  bothnianriagea 
to  be  illegitimate ;  and  the  more  efibet^sDy  tq 
prevent  people  firom  troubling  tiieir  heads  witd 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  strange  inoo^stenciea 
recently  introduced  into  the  statute-book,  it  wee 
enacted,  that  the  penalty  of  high  teeason  should 
be  incurred  by  such  as  should  believe  either  tiiQ 
marriage  of  )iis  Highness  with  the  Lad)^  Catha^ 
line,  or  that  wkh  the  £«ady  Anne,  to  be  goed ;  and 
di«l  call  the  Lady  Mary,  or  the  Lady  Elizabeths 
legitimate.  *  A  aaMe  reasonable  enaetmedt  absb* 
Itttdy  prohibited  all  nuuriag^  contracted  i^tldtt 
the  forbidden  degrees  iw  fiscertainable  by  G0df§ 
law ;  and  authorised  t1|e  ^desiastical  courts  to 
dissolve  such  marriages,  in  spite  of  any  papfd  dfai^ 
pensation.  By  another  stattite/tbe  Ring  wad 
empowered  by  his  letters  patent,  or  by  his  last 
will,  to  advance  any  person  or  persons  of  his 
most  royal  blood  to  any  title,  and  to  confer  upoi^ 
such  individual  any  castles,  hoi^ours,  or  lands, 
What  was  the  intention  of  Henry  in  procuring 
this  dangerous  privilege,  it  is  di£|cult  tp  imagine, 
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iuile»  it  be  suppMod'  fhst  he  had.  eonoeived  an 
idea^of  disioeivtoring  hu  bytfaefomida^ 

tion  of  petty  principaiitieg  aa  a^profsidcm  fbrih^ 
jmmgec  or  bastardised:  bsaoiches  of  hia  fiHoflf  « 
BjTiHiother  act  cf  this  Parliameaiv  all  bidls  and 
dfepeosatinis  from  Ae  bidiopi  or  see  of  Ronae^ 
aiB  pfonomiced  of  no  efBset  ut  England ;  never-^ 
ttelfiss,  all  marriagei^solenuiiaed  befi»e  the  third 
e£  NoTesdlmt  in  the  tweB)ty^ixth  year  of  tlM 
KJng^s  rdgn,  and  not  oontcaiy  to  God's  laws/ 
were  to  be  good  and  ell^ctnsL  Also  an  authoi^ 
lity  was  ccH&feraed  upon  Hbe  Aidhtbisfaops  of  Can- 
terbnrf  to  grant  inrfitturesnehpnvilegeiasafe 
allowable  by.lAw,  bat  such  aa  had  been  formevlji 
ettjoyed  by  meuis  of  papd;  dispensation!  A»6^ 
^her  statute  enforced  and  riegalated  die  Msidence 
of  the  clergy.  AnoAer  imposed  upon  alt  offieersy 
eeclesiasticid  and  ei^,  the  necessily  of  taking  an 
qBkh  to  renonnce  the  Blshiqi  of  Rome,  and  hM 
usurped  authority*;  Nw  can  any  govemaietit 
be  blamed  for  refusing  to  commit  a  public  trust 
iito  the  handa  of  thos^  who  feel  bomid  by  defe* 
leneetpw^rdsapowwnotonly  alien,  but  also  one 
which  has  repeatedly  exercised  the  pretended 
right  of  dispensing  with  moral  obligations^  Upon 
tiie  whoH  ^^  friends  of  true  religion  must  have 
dexired  considerable  satis&ction  from'  some  <^ 
the  acts  passed  at  this  time  in  ParKament  By 
thise  ail  r^psains  <tf  the  papal  authority  w«e  oIik 
litend;ed  in  England :  the  exemptions  and  imintt- 

»  H«fbeit,  261. 
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Bhi^  attached  to  MVefal  mdnastie  establishmettts 
were  overthrown;  and  every  abbot,  however 
powerful,  found  himself  completely  subjected  to 
the  government  of  his  country.  But  no  such 
credit  can  be  claimed  for  the  political  conduct  of 
Hie  legislators.  Not  only  was  their  slavish  ap- 
proval of  all  the  King's  inconsistencies  and  cruel- 
ties very  little  to  their  honour,  but  also  some  of 
the  powers  which  they  conferred  upon  the  crown 
were  such  as  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to.  with- 
hold. The  royal  prerogatives  were  indeed  ren^ 
dered  enormous  and  dangerous ;  nor  is  it  easy  ta 
account  for  this  unlimited  subserviency  in  the  Le^ 
gislature,  unless  ftom  the  divided  state  of  the  na^ 
tion  as  .to  religion.  In  this  matter  neither  party 
jek  assured  of  the  King's  co-operation,  and  there- 
fore each  of  them  was  eager  to  gratify  all  his 
wishes,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  thus  induced 
to  declare  himself  unequivocally  on  their  side, 
and  enable  them  to  crush  the  principles  of  their 
opponents.  r 

On  the  day  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Cranmer  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Convocation.  He  was  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  preside  in  that  assembly.  Dr.  Petre  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  Cromwell,  now.  created  a 
Baron,  and  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal;  and  in 
his  name,  as  Vicar-general,  demanded  to  be  al- 
lowecL  a  rank  above  that  of  any  ecclesiastic  pre- 
sent.   The  Archbishop  placed  Petre  on  his  side  \ 

*  "  Juxta  se.".  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  L  379. 
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.  and  alter  hearing  a  sermon  from  Bish(^  Latnner^ 
the  Convocartion  proceeded  to  the  despatch  of  ]l>u-» 
siness.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days^  Lord  Crom«> 
well,  finding  himself  sufficiently  at  leisure  from 
his  parliamentary  duties  to  enter  upon  those 
which  had  devolved  upon  him  as  supreme  ordi- 
nary of  the  Church,  came  to  the  House  of  Con^ 
vocation,  and  assumed  the  rank  belonging  to  his 
office'.  He  brought  with  him  the  record  of  the 
Mte  unfortunate  Queen's  divorce,  and  moved  that 
the  ecclesiastical  estate  should  now  sanction  that 
proceeding.  This  motion  met  with  iio  oppositicMi 
from  either  of  the  parties  in  the^  two  Houses; 
Thus  the.  invalidity  of  Henry's  marriage  with 
Anne  was  fonnally  admitted  by  the  clergy.  Thia 
the  Romish  pairty  imust  have  viewed  as  a  triiimpk 
oi^r  their  opponents,  and  they  seem  to  haver 
thought  the  time  iavourable  for  a  trial  of  their. 
Qtrength.  Accordingly  Gwent,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  .the  prolocutor,  presented  to  the  Upper 
House  a  long  list  of  opinions  then  current  among 
tke  people,  and  highly  offensive  to  zealous  Ro* 

V<*  Deformj  satis,  spectaculo,  indocto  laico  co^tui  prsesidente 
sacratorum  Antistitum,^  omnium  quos  ante  haec  tempora  Anglia 
unquam  habuisset  doctissimorura."  (Godwin,  Annal.  59.)  If; 
however,  ibis  Right  Reverend  audu>rhad  given  himself  time  to 
rteoUect.thatCromwfiU,  as  Dr.  Petre  dedaved,  claimed  precen 
d^ce  merely  as  the  King's  representative,  he  might  not  havo 
considered  the  novelty  of  this  Convocation  as  an  ugly  sight,  but 
rather  as  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign 
power  upon  the  English  constitution  were  at  length  brought  to  a 
dose. 
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i9Miisrt8/  'Ajbttftg  these  tpenudo^  dottnAes,  bb 
UNjf  wdte  styfod,  are  wxtae  arttcles  initly  esoep^ 
iioiui!bte>;  lAit  tfa6  bulk  of  them  are  no^ng  mora 
tiiiia:wtiriisd/an4  rather  toaaAe^i^^  upoaiiie 
^tttfiripEtaral  tmteto  and  uAiges  of  Pop^«  ^toiif 
them  we  findi  ifaat  Wnie  fuiatfata  dtoie^-  to  the 
pKiedthood  the  exckunve  privifege  df  miniateriiig 
hk  seered'  thsngs ;  that  stich  persoiA  tatigfat  th«f 
ctBaltiaiGb  of  rich  men  from'thfe  gnefe  of  God,  and 
fKHn  a  aaviiig^  aequatnfaiice  with  hiS'  word ;  tiul 
they  maintained  the  imittlity^  of  setting  apart  edk 
iaesifor  relqpotis  tties^.askd  the  common  right  of 
afi  maakiiid  to' temporal  goodk  Few  ineii  of 
steie  will  deny,  that  oomj^hdnts  Blg^mt  doctrine^ 
like  these,  wliich  tend  to  unhinge  the  frame  of 
abeieiy^  are  well  fiohmded ;  ^but  ;to  tiie  Bfetajority:  of 
tis8  obiioxtoi»  tenets^  .ProtedliaiKts  yrSk  see  no  :ob>^ 
jection.  .!IliU8.it.wa8:JBGaIcatM,  that  to  see  iii^ 
iDonsecration  of  the  wa&r>  at  ntass.  Was  needless  i 
that  extreme' itetton  ia  norftaeriment;  that  Gon<^ 
fessioa  was  invented  to  oMxdn  a  knawled^  of 
men's  thoughts,  and  to  pall  themoney  out  of  their 
pockets^  and  that  it  had  brought  forth  innume^  - 
rable  vices ;  that  the  saints  have  no  more  power' 
to  hi4p  ^»  than  a  man's  wife  has  to  help  her  bus . 
band/;  and  that  it  is  np  more  pn^tabie  to*  invoke^ 
them,  than  to  hi^l  ^  stone  against  the  wind ;  that' 
Our  Lady  was  a  sinful  woman,  who  might  be  com- 
pared, after  Christ's  birth,  to  a  bag  which  had  con- 
tained valuable  spices ;  that  hallowed  oil  was  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  grease,  or  butter ;  holy  water/ 
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jqggjpd  wftteiTj  fit  for  mAkiBg  a  woce,  or  for  a^ 
]^l]mgjta<Fb0fiKKre1wck^ab^  that  the  x^ 
ticalrtiHinijte  wai  the.inark  of  the  whore  <kf  Bal^p 
Ion;  that.  diQifllele  tfbout  a  priest's  tied^  is  tbo 
9bbtp  nf  Bom^  lope.  To  theie  jocular  obr 
ieflrvjdfo»l;Upo]ittiMr  penadous  abiurditi«  of  IU>i 
nMMnlf  were  added  wrioils  attiicka  iip<w  thd 
doefrhidl  iimo!ratums:  of  that  sect.  Mooadusm 
ms  deetored  to  be  contrary  to^  the  Godpeli  pwgai 
toty  to  efdttmAj  m  iiiiagiiiatioD»  penance  to  tie 
Vim,  pilgfiaugeft  uoi^rofitable^  absliiieilce  frOM 
Ideals  whid^.  imtnaterial^  derical  celibacy  vom^ 
esteaiy,.aind:sll  these  io  berinarely  hjaman  iuTenn 
tieiaii!iiail>]sdiiig  upon  the  conscience* 
r. .  TUs  Numeration  of  ofiimdiis^  galling  to.R<taiidi 
pnOttdiee*^  wte  iilosed  by'  thAe  articles  which 
alakeaftisedix»ct;but  SHffickntly  inte^  attKdb 
nptm  Granmiear:  aad .  the  liew  bishops*  The  ooittr 
pissstate  asseitod,  thM,  besides  the  [diritions  in^ 
tmduoed  intothe.Camich  by  seditious  pceaefain^ 
^^.sbMidfarotts  and. erroneous  booltf'  were  aUosired 
iaibe  cine«lated>  and  people  suflGsred  to  beliew 
tiMft.swA  pidMyteatiws  had  the  King's  sanction; 
that:  tiiMe  jobniMdoftts  teacts.  had  formerly  bi^n 
ejoafaited  by  sdect  members  bf  the  €k)nTbcation> 
ftnd  found  fuUL  of  erroneoiis  doctrines ;  but  that 

^  Pcrbigs  the  whok  of  tlus  luikle  ii  wonh  the  CroHUe  of  ex* 
tractittg*  **  63.  Iteniy  that  the  holy  water  is  more  savoury  to 
make  a  sauce  with  than  the  other,  because  it  is  mixt  with  salt ; 
which  is  also  a  very  good  medicine  for  an  horse  with  a  gaiPd 
1>ack:  yea»  if  there  be  put  an  onyon  thereunto,  it  is  a  good  sauce 
for  a  gii^t  (joint)  of  muttem."    Fuller,  M8. 
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the  Bishops  having  omitted  to  condemn  them, 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant^  and 
stipplied  specious  arguments  for  the  disturbing  of 
the  general  tranquillity ;  also^  that  "  apostates^ 
abjured  persons^  and  of  notable  ill  conversati<m^ 
and  infamed,  have^  without  licence  of  the  King's 
Grace^  or  of  the  ordinary,  taken  upon  them  to 
preach  slanderously  ^"    In  these  last  complaints; 
there  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  fix  a  charge  of 
cidpable  connivance  upon  some  menibers  of  the 
^Hscopal  order.    Indeed,  the  time  appeared  emi* 
nently  iiuspicious  for  the  hazarding  of  such  an  aJb* 
tack,  when  the  Romanists  were  exulting  over  the 
violent  death  of  her  to  whose  influence  they  attri^*' 
Imted  the  eclipse  of  their  power,  and  when  the 
Reformers  seemed  willing  to  abandon  her  cause 
in  hopeless  despair.    But  upon  whatever  grounds 
the  Popish  party  might  have  felt  inclined  at  thia 
time  to  build  their  hopes,  these  were  completely 
disappointed.  Cromvpell  came  down  to  ihe  House 
with  a  message  from  the  King,  enjoining,  that  the* 
national  religion  should  be  reformed  by  a  carefut 
consideration  of  Scripture,  and  that  every  thing 
whidi  could  not  be  supported  by  that  authority, 
should  be  abolished;  since  it  was  absurd  that. 
Holy  Writ  being  the  acknowledged  fountain  of 
religious  knowledge,  theological  questions  should 
be  decided  merely  from  the  inferences  of  inter- 
preters, or  the  decrees  of  Popes.    Than  this  po- 
sition nothing  is  more  plainly  consonant  to  the 

*  Fttller,  ^08. 
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Aictates  of  reason;  but  it  striked  at  the  root  of 
AteAish  tenets^:  and  therefore  those  tnenJbers  of 
Convocation  who  tlvAg  to  the  prejudiees  in 
which:  they  Iiad  *been  bred^  prepared  to  contend 
against  the  nnqaalified  admission  of  the  principles 
now  recommended  from  the  throne.  As^  however^ 
the  Archbishop  had.  probably  advised  his  sove* 
reign  to  deliver  sentiments  so  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian prince/ as  certainly  he  cordially  approved 
these  sentiments^  he  laboured  strenuously  to  en- 
force his  own  conviction  upon  the  clergy  of  his 
j^rovince.  Being  naturally  modesty  and  him 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  aid  in  the  diiffl^ 
cult  enterprize  which  he  had  undertaken^  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  to  the  Convocation  a 
learned  Scot  named  Alesse^  then  residing  under 
bis  hospitable  roof  at  Lambeth.  This  justly  re^ 
spected  scholar  accompanied  the  Vicar-general  in 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  assembly  of  divines^  and  by 
that  officer's  command  he  delivered  a  speech^  in- 
tended to  prove  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  the  only  sacraments  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ.  To  this  bold  attack  upon  opinions 
k>ng  received  in  the  Roman  Church,  Bishop 
Stokesley  undertook  to  reply.  He  spoke  at  con« 
siderable  length;  but  his  arguments  were  little 
likely  to  influence  the  reforming  party^  as  they 
were  chiefly  founded  upbn  school  divinity  and 
the  canon  law.  He  was^  however^  warmly  sup- 
ported by  many  of  his  own  persuasion.  On  the 
other  side,  Cranmer,  with  great  learning  and  ear- 
nestnessj  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture 

VOL.  II.  M 
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1br:<the  ^di»liioA.4f  ireUgJoUs^opiitoVta^ 

l^ter>af  iiifen;.wwlr  liablcftolbediiwliiedifif  tmd& 

fetr^ed  t<r  s^l^ntlw^'iMbjcrif  i^^  Saonmisiite;  a|id 
^  fmnt  ottt^  the  carixq»(kmft '^l^^ 
iwtKUVfctaCriiiy.of  tibe  teonaisti^;  qccUns;  bad  dii^ 
bfbM^'the  putitj.of  tlie  durisfiaii  doctfine.  •  Bbhtap 
Fpx#  who  hiid  te^Bn^f.  retohied  Amn  .his  Imisfioil 
t9;lW  GerittaB.Pr6te8tai^  deeonded  the  Pri* 
tbAU^s  argttmentB.  He  asdurfed  tibeOouTbeatioo^ 
that  lS»d  days  in  which  aa  igiri^tant  Dr  nrtfiil 
{nriesthood.cioJUld.coiitieal  the  trilth  from  itoenv 
were  xio w  at  an  end ;  that  Sdr i{>tu3re  wall  become  ge^ 
nerally  accesBible;  that  vbmy  jtetsbm^  not  eon* 
tented  with  the  Tecsions  of  others,  were  Btiidyiaq^ 
tlie  Bible  in  its.  driginal  htngiu^ea;  and  tha^ 
therefore!  it  Wae  a  Vjuin  imagtnatioli  to  sap** 
^01^  the  pi^dint  age  liaUe  to  be  uftehA  by  tlmse 
sediifctire  artifices  which  had  hitherto  derived 
their  Influence  over  the  popniar  jsund  frdm  the 
groAs.  ignorance  at  one  time  ahnost  uniyersally 


<  Th^e,ttgiiments>  hoi^eyelr,  ptodncM  no  pon^ 
.vietion  in  the  lAinds^  of  the  Romish  party^  tmd  the 
Convocation  eontinned  fo  exhibit  a  |)iekure  of 
ceaseless,  contentions  Still  the  Primate  was.  not 
fliscoun^ed^  nor  did  he  intermit  hi^  exertiona 
«ntil,  with  the  aid  of  the  royal  influenoe,  he  hail 
persuaded  the  assemUed  divines  to  sanctlctn  doc* 

»*  Burnet,  Hitt.  Bcf.  L  $$fU 
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ivines«|iCik  48  te4  befnl^^K  witl^holdeft  iimii  th^ 
English  people^  The  re&riDal|[ioQ;  of  our  religion 
must  1)6  d#M.  from  tfaia.time}^  ia  ih«  natkoai 
4^j]|rch>iMi^  l^ibli^.irfnofuiced  the  prmcqf^les  bj 
airhjii^  I^inf^iipiKi  has  w^  palpably  departed  fr oa 
iaie4«ciJari|tU^  of  9enptllr«^.  The  Catholic  ^itk 
mf»nQt,  ii9dee4^  f^f*mt^  <^9ipletdy  to  i^  purity; 
i^t  as.  m9ch  wa3  aeceinplisb^  ap  could. ^  n^i^ 
fPwUy  eiq^ted  at  the  outset  of  fin  attempt  Uf 
£^»^e  off  inyetentte  errors  and  abuses^  A  debased 
and  pernicious  system:  of  belief  had  so  lopg^  Iik0 
fi  bftteful  mistj  dcurkemfd  the  religious  horizon  of 
JSlifppe^  that  the  eyes  of  Qien  were  scatcdy  ablf 
Ip.atdur^  nt:  woe  the  bright  effulgence  of  Divine 
Imtfa.  .  £tea  the  Primatei  la^boirious  and  enf 
lightened  ^  he  was^  h^d  not  yet  attained  to  th^ 
M  kuoyrl^ge  of  the  Christian  faith,  ^tm  le^ 
^fis  the  KMg  prepared  to  surrender  at  diseretioi| 
all  th<ys.e  prejudices  amidst  which  hp  youth  had 
jbfeen  uurtiuied^  and  in  defence  of  which  \m  adult 
age  had  b!e«n  mid  to  have  gained  so  much  merited 
applause.  Cranmer,  therefore^  in  framing  arti- 
cles for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  the 
Convocation^  was  concerned  to  execute  his  task 
int  such  a  manner  as  to*  aSbM  satis&dtion  in  the 
liighest  quartet,  and  he  necessarily  did  not^  id 
inrltttt  he  prepared  for  others,  outnm  his  own  con-' 
^ietimi.  In  &ct,  he  produced  &  systemf  <tf  belief 
Which  may  be  deisignat^d  Hb  Lutheran;  for  such^ 
t^ith  perhaps  rather  a  greatet  leaning  tow^rdfr 
tlomish  usages  than  the  German  Prptes^ntiir 
Would  have  been  likely  to  .approve,  are  the 
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ti<^  now  sanctiotied  bj  the  Convocation^  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  King  •. 

•  Of  th^e  articles^  the  first  declares,  that  the  par* 
fieulars  of  the  Christian  faith  are  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  briefly  enumerated  in  the  Apos<^ 
ttes^  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds :  all 
doctrines  at  variance  with  those  derivable  fronk 
thSs^  sources,  are  denounced  as  heretical,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  condemned  in  the  first  four 
general  councils,  viz.  those  of  Nice,  Constanti- 
nople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  . 

IL  It  was  taught,  that  Baptism  is  a  sacrament 
instituted  by  Christy  *'  as  a  thing  necessary  for  the 
attaining  of  everlasting  life ;"  on  which  account 
infants  and  idiots  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  it, 
since,  by  its  means,  they  are  washed  from  the  pol« 
lution  of  original  sin ;  that  the  Pelagian  and  Ana^ 
baptist  opinions  respecting  this  Sacrament  are 
heretical ;  that  adults,  or  young  persons,  having 
the  use  of  reason,  and  desiring  to  be  baptized, 
inust  come  prepared  with  penitence  and  faith,  or 

"  "  These  articles,  as  I  gather  out  of  our  records,  were  devised 
by  the  King  himself,  and  recommended  afterwards  to  the  Con- 
vocation House  by  Cromwell."  (Herbert,  202,)  However, 
Strype  (Mem.  Cranm.  B7.)  says,  "  we  have  reason  to  attribute  a 
great  share  therein  (in  the  book  of  articles)  to  the  Archbishop.* 
This  indefktigable  author  does  not  mention  his  reason,  but,  inde* 
pexideBtly  of  Cranmer's  influence  and  industry,  his  Lut)ierah  bias 
and  connexions  evidently  point  him  out  as  the  principal  compiler 
of  the  articles.  He,  probably,  submitted  his  draught  to  the 
King  before  its  public  appearance ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  character  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  compiled  chiefly  by 
Umseia  .  . 
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they  will  miss  the  henefite  of  this  Sacrament ;  aii4 
thatrauch  as  come  to  the  water  of  Baptism  duly 
prepared,  are  ''  newjy  regenerated,  and  made  the 
Tery  children  of  God  ^'*    r 

III.  It  was.  asserted  that  penance  is  a  sacicament 
of  Divine  histitution,  ipid  necessiiry  f<>r  the  att^r 
inent  of  salyation  ^ ;  that  it  consists  of  three  parts 
—•contritifm/ confession/ and  amendpient  of  life''; 

*  This  article  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  tbe  Confeision 
of  Augsburg;  inVbicb  occur  the  fonowing  words :  ''DeBap- 
tismo  doceritf  quod  neoessarius  sit  ad  salutem,  tanquam  tere^ 
mania  a  Christo  institiita-r-etiquad,  infantes  sint  baptizaudi:  et 
quod,  in&ntes  per  baptismum  Deo  commendatii  recipiantur  in 
gratiam  Dei,  et  fiant  filii  Dei.— Damnant  Anabiqptistas/'  (Syl-^ 
log.  Confess.^  134.)  The  article  as  agreed  to  by  the  English  di-* 
vines  is  rather  longer  than  that  presented  at  Augsburg;  but 
the  twa  closely  correspond  with  each  other ;  and  the  latter  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  former^only  it  is  expressed  fHn  a  mor^ 
diffuse  and  explaoatory  form, 
.  t*  This  artide  has  be^p  compiled  from  two  in  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  viz.  firom  the  11th  and  from  one  of  the  supple-* 
mentaiy  articles,  that  De  Canfessione,  Perhaps  this  arra^e-* 
ment  might  huve  been  adopted  in  order  to  consult  the  King*^ 
prejudices,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  matter  is  thus  made  to  assume 
something  of  a  Romish  form,  although  it  is  substantially  Pro* 
teslant.  Cranmer  might  have  been  confirmed  in  affixing  a  sa-^ 
cramental  character  to  penance  by  a  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
Luther,  or  from  an  anxiety  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of 
England*  It  is  taught  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily,  that  *^  there 
are  three  holy  things  instituted  of  God  for  the  purgation  of  roea 
i-«>Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  Penitence*"     Wh^oc  in  Bed, 

^  The  Augsburg  Confession  dedares,  that  the  parts  of  Peni^* 
tence  are  confession  and  faith.  The  latter  is  thus  explained ; 
"  Akera  pars  est  fides,  quse  concipitur  ex  Eyangelio,  seu  abso^ 
lutione,  et  credit  propter  Christum  certo  remitti  peccata  et  eon-* 
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that  contrition  is  an  internal  shame  and  sorrow  iW 
mk,  as  the  just  cause  of  66d'8  displeasure  VWhi^sh 
must  be  folldwed  by  faith  in  the'merfcy'of  G6d; 
and  by  a  persuasion^  on  tfie  "peiiiteiiftl^  ^lirit^  Ihaf 
lie  is  justffied  Bi0t  by  lis  own  merits^  btft  -only  l)y 
virtue  0fChrbt'^bIdodatid' passion;  «la« doiiieis^ 
sioii  to  a  priest/  where  prac^i^aMe^ '  iS  hte^ssary; 
and  ^hat  saqerdotal  absolution  was  iiilstituied  by 
Christ  as  the  means  of  assuring  the  penitent  pf 
God's  grace^  which  entitlies  it  to  the  sanie  degree 
of  respect  as  would  attach  to  God's  awn  words '  i 
and  that  amendment  of  life^  as  discoyered  by 

8<|1atur  coQScieiitiani,  et  ex  tenoribtis  liberat.  Deiii^e  neqoA  de? 
bent  boni  fructus  p8BiutenCi«i  boc  ei^t»  obedieotia  eiiga  Deuni,'^ 
Cofifess.  Auguft,  Art.  X|. 

*  ^  **  fhnxiyim  docemos  necessav^im  esse  cnntntioneniy  boo  est, 
reros  terrores  et  dpl<nre8  animiy  qui  agnoscit  tram  Dei/  et'  dolet 
Be  peccaaae,  et  desinit  mala  peipetrare/'  Ibid,  de  Ccmfesa. 
'  *  **  Ideoque  docent  noBlri  retinendam  edse  in  Ecclesiia  priva- 
tarn  abaolutioneiny  et  ejus  dignitateto,  ei  polestaitetn  daviukn  rerii 
ft  anpplissnnis  kudibns  omant.  Et  quod;  Voci  iHi  Evangelii, 
flood  ministerio  Ecdesiae  noibts  ip  absohitioneadministratur,  cre- 
dendum  sit,  tanqnam  voci  de  coelo  sonanti.  Cum  atttem  eon^ 
fessio  praebeat  locum  imperdendse  absolution!  prrratim,  et  nin^ 
Ipse  inteUectnm  potestatis  clavium  et  remissioids  peccatdrtmi 
CQUservet  1(1  popuk),  prstereacum  iBnd  colloquium  tnagnobeire 
prosit  ad  mpnen^os  et  erudiendos  homines,  dfligenter  retinemiis 
in  Ecclesiis  oonfessicfnem,  sed  ita  ut  doceamus  enumerdionem 
delictofum  non  esse  necessariani  jure  divino,  nee  onerandas  esse 
ponscientias  ilia  enumeratione.'*  (Ibid.)  To  this  latter  clauie 
fhere  is  nothing  correspondent  in  the  English  article.  Eveh'^ 
the  Archbishop  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  k  parti- 
cular euumeration  of  sins,  it  is  probable  that  his  sovereign  would 
not  have  willingly  disparaged  a  practice  to  which  he  had  beeii 
habituated  during  his  whole  life. 
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praycar,  fagtfng;  talms-g^ving,  and  Mllidadloii  for 
injuries  C0tiimlii6d,  with  iMber  wovks  of  mercy 
kflMl  charity,  ii<  a  neoeMtfy  frufi  of  jpeMnc^'  wilib- 
oui  wfiibE  it  will  iioi  avail  to  saliMltioiii  Jboat  thai 
liyiimaaBX)IA«i6,  the  pQ^tent' will  obtain,  lioth 
evigAaSiikghie,  aind  a  uiifsgat^bn  of  iviwIdOy  vuf- 
feringaA  •    '  •'•  '•'*'•*'  "•    ^'^-v^ 

iVv  A  belief  was  to  be  incidcated,  that,  in  the 
^Sacrament  of*  the  Altar>  the  body  and  Mood  \X 
Jesntf  Christ,  such  as  were  b<»m  of  the' Virgin 
Mftry,  are  sensibly,  substaiMiaIly,'atid  really  coii- 
tittned  und^r  the  form  and  ignre  o^f  bread  and 
wine :  that,  therefore,  this  Sacrament  ought  to  He 
use^  wi^  all^e  -rever^ee  and  honour;  aind  ihat 
no  man  ought  to  receive  it  without  having  first 
examined  himself,  raiscording  to  tiie  ioiunction  of 
'St;Pa^il.^   ■  '■  >'-    '     "■  -;- 

^  The  Augiburg  CoDfession,  after  condemning  a  trust  in  piT« 
grimages,  ceremonies,  and  other  canonical  satisftctibns,  for  d^ 
remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  thus  pro<yeedB :  **  Ifo^ 
igitur  non  oneramus  cbnscienttas  aatisfiiciionibus,  sed  IBrid  dooe- 
mus,  fructus  paenitentise  necessarlds  esse,  obMientiamj  timot^tti 
Dei,  fidem,  dfl^cdbnem,  castitatem,  et  universam  novltatem  Sp{^ 
vitas  debere  in  nobis  crescere*  Monemiu  et  iDud;  ssepe  {yuftfk 
peccata  etiam  temporalibus  poenis  in  hac  vita,  ut  David,'  Sfa* 
hasse,  et  alii  muIU  puniti  sunt.  Et  has  poeittas  mliigart  docenMft 
bonis  operibuB,  et  universapoenltentia."  L^^vtetfed,  indeed,' Jlk 
is  the  English  article  throughout  ivith  Romish  prejudices,  ft  evi^ 
dently  was  compiled  nHth  a  dohstant  reference  to  ihe  Ailgsbiii^ 
Ibrttndary,  and  the  variatibns  from  th?ft  appear  lilce  cdticesiiiiMia 
tpon  poiiits  deemed  of  minor  impbrtanee.  •  -    :     ; ;» 

*  This  article  is' more  completely  Romish  than  the  former  oneip 
because  the  liutberans  at  Angibntg  went' noTarther  ihkn  to  say, 
that  the  Lord's  body  Ib  irn^f  present  in  the-  Eucharitt.    It  iii 
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y.  JusfifieatiOn  was  defined  to  metai,^'  the  r^ 
loiasioti  of  our  ,ain3>  aod  our  acceptation  or  recoa- 
cUiatlon  into  the  grace. and  favour  of  God;  tbat 
.is  to  say*  our  perfect  renovation  in  .ChriBt.**  This 
»tatiB,  it  .vas  [  continued^  is  attained  by  meana  of 
contrition  jat»d  Aith^  joined  with  chariiy;  but  it 
was  observed^  these  things  are  not  the  meritorioua 
:cau9es. of  justification;  which  ia.thd  free,  gift  of 
God,  conferred  upon  men  solely  in  consideration 
,of  the  Saviour's  mediation  and  snfierings^;  they 
are  the  maiks  and  the  fruits  by  which  a  man  will 
necessarily  be  distinguished  who  is  in  the  way  for 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation  ^ 

In  these  five  articles  are  contained  those  lead- 


liowever,  worthy  of  reroarki  that  no  mention  of  adoration  is 
made.  The  suhject  ia  only  incidentally,  as  it  were,  hinted  «^ 
**  The  very  self-same  hody  and  hlood  of  Christ,"  are  said  **  to  be 
corporally,  really,  and  in  the  very  substance,  exJubiied,  distri- 
buted," &c.  However,  nothing  is  said  respecting  the  adoration 
of  the  elements,  nor  is  it  asserted  that,  by  means  of  this  Sacra- 
ment, any  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead  is  offered  by  the 
priest.  Therefore,  in  truth,  the  tendency  of  this  article  is  de- 
.ddedly  Lutheran,  although  its  phraseology  seems  rather  to  favour 
the  Romish  notions, 

*  *'  Quanquam,  igitur,  contritio  aliqua  seu  poenitentia  neces- 
aaria  est ;  tamen  sentiendum  est  donart  nobis  remissionem  pec- 
c^torum,  et  fieri  nos  ex  injustis  justos,  id  est,  reconciliatos  seu 
4CGeptos  et  fiHos  Dei,  gratis,  propter  Christum,  non  propter  dig- 
nitatem contritionis,  aut  aliorum  operum  praecedentium  aut  se» 
quentium.  S^  fide  hoc  beneficium  accipiendum  est,  qua  ere* 
dere  nos  oportet,  quod,  propter  Christum  nobis  donentur  remissio 
pecci^torum  et  justification'    Confess.  August,  de  Fid* 

^  "  Promissio  est  universalis,  et  nihil  detrahit  operibus,  imo 
fXSfisGitat  ad  fidem  et  veif  bona  openu*'    Ibid* 
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iag  principles  of  belief  which  were  to  be  m^de  tbQ 
foundation  of  such  religious  ins^pction  as  their 
spiritual  guides  were  to  dispense  among  tl^ 
people.  Viewed  as  the  first  step,  taken  in  th^ 
important  work  of  reforming  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  Churchy  this  svonmary  must  be  comidered 
as  a  yeiy  interesting  document.  The  principle^ 
inculcated  do»  indeed,  at  times»  wear  something 
5>f  a  Romish  appearance;  but  when  they  aite  ex- 
amined, it  becomes  evident  that  their  origin  an4 
tendency  are  pretty  completely  Lutheran,  Thq 
nnqualified  rejection  of  tradition  as  the  ground* 
work  of  faith,  was  in  itself  a  most  important  adr 
vantage  gained  by  the  friends  of  religious'  truth : 
it  might  fairly  be  considered  as  counterbalaneing 
the  tenderness  towards  iisages  long  popular  winch 
clings  to  the  article  upon  penance  especially* 
Perhaps,  ^deed,  it  was  wise  to  consult,  in  the 
first  advances  towards  the  restoration-  of  an 
undoubtedly  apostolical  faith,  the  prejudices  of 
men,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  tanir 
pering  with  their  spiritual  welfiu*e,  by  allowing 
them  to  receive  false  doctrine.  By  this  conciliar 
jtory  process  they  might  be  gradually  weaned 
from  the  very  doubtful  opinions  long  naturalised 
among  them,  and  at  length  become  duly  sensible 
how  very  far  truth,  unquestionably  divine,  tran- 
scends principles  derived  firom  tradition.  Upon 
this  ground  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  the  very 
delicate  hand  with  which  the  old  superstitions  are 
touched  in  five  additional  articles,  '^  concerning 
the  laudable  ceremonies  used  in  the  Church.''    In 
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these  articles  the  ministers  of  religion  found  them- 
adves  enjoined  to  uphdd,  though  with  mitigiEited 
Reverence,  those  pemidoud  vanities  which  fatal^ 
tend'  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  mien  the  besiatid 
teost  impottanft  features  of  the^  4!)hristian  fdiChi 
^us  designing  eleigym^  were  left>  in  a  great 
ttieasure^  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  sound  doe^ 
toines  which  were  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  tiieir 
poplar  instruction ;  and  still  to  cherish  ambng 
th^r  congregations  a  love  for  those  relica  of  Pa-^ 
ganism  to  which  they  had  been  habituated. 

By  the  first  of  the  supplemental  articles,  mi^ 
nisters  were  enjoined  to  teach>  that  images  might 
|>roperly  remain  in  churches,  especially  the  images 
)if  Christ  and  our  Lady,  as  incentives  to  devotion, 
but  hot  as  objectft  of  religious  worship,  according 
fo  the  prevaiKng  usa^e  of  former  times.  Hence 
iaieding,  or  offering  incense  to  images,  was  con* 
demned  as  leading  to  idolatry  \ 
'  II.  It  was  to  be  taught^  that  saints  are  to  be  ho*- 
nbured ;  not,  however,  as  if  those  things  could  be 
obtained  from  them,  which  are  to  be  expected 
only  from  God ;  but  rathei^,  because  they  are  in^ 
^ividuals  now  in  glory,  who  exhibited  while,  im 


*  The  apology  ofibred  in  this  article  for  bestowing  any  degree 
of  honour  upon  images,  is,  as  all  such  attempts  must  be,  a  very 
Ume  performance.  It  thus  begins :  **  As  touching  images;  truth 
it  isy  that  t|ie  si^ne  l^ave  l^n  used  in  the  Old  Tes  Amenta  and  4!^!} 
^r  the  giceat  abuses  of  them,  sometime  destroyed  and  put  dowa, 
And  in  the  New  Testament  they  have  been  also  allowetl,  as  gooi 
authors  do  declare.**  Neither  the  passages  of  Scrfptufe,  nor  th6 
^'amas  of  the  authors  designated  as  "  good,"  are  speei6ed,  Luther, 
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^  -  •  •  . 

eairA  a  good  example  to  tliose  wlio  shoiiM'i^ottie' 
after,  especiaBy  in  sufl^ing  persecu€t6b  for  tbtf 
toke  of  religioii*.  *  ' 

'III.  Although  it  wad  admitted  that  grace,  re^ 
mission  of  sins,  and  et^alliftf,  c6me  to  men  ftom 
God  only,  through  Jesiis  Chiist>  vho  alone  is  a 

iu£Bcient  mediator ;  yet,  it  was  added^  that  pray^ 

1  ...»  .        • 

U'thouUl  be  reooUectedf  was  not  dispoMd  to  Teniofe  tlie  ioM^ 
firom  Ghurches  at  first;  hence,  he  diMppioved  the  precipitate 
sealof  Carlostadty  who,  during  the  great  Reformer's  seclusion  in 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  incited  the  multitude  to  clear  the  sacred 
edifices  of  these  ornaments.  Mosheim  thus  notices  this  transac- 
tion. "  Luther  opposed  the  impetuosity  of  this  imprudent  Re* 
former  (Carlostadt)  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  dignity,  and 
wisely  exhorted  him  and  his  adherents  first  to  eradicate  error  fi^m 
the  minds  of  the  people,  before  they  made  war  upon  iu  external 
ensigns  in  the  churches  and  public  places ;  since,  the  former  being 
once  removed,  the  latter  must  £Edl  of  course,  and  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  latter  alone  could  be  attended  with  no  lasting 
fruits."  This  representation  of  Luther's  views,  as  to  some  of  the 
externals  of  the  established  worship,  will,  probably,  furnish  a 
Hue  to  much  of  Cranmer's  conduct  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  pri- 
macy. His  endeavours  were  unremittingly  directed  towards  the 
storing  of  the  popular  mind  with  sound  principles ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  thought,  that,  during  the  process  of  imparting  solid  in- 
formation to  the  people,  it  would  be  prudent  to  treat  their  mere 
superstitions  with  considerable  indulgence.  This  feeling  evi- 
dently actuated  the  principal  compiler  of  the  articles  mentioned 
above.  The  first  five,  which  define  the  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  are  decidedly  Lutheran:  the  last  five,  which  treat 
of  externals  in  religious  worship,  are  such  as  a  moderate  Romanist 
yfim  find  somewhat  endurable. 

*  Possibly  this  passage  might  have  been  inserted  from  the 
hint  supplied  by  the  following  words :  **  Constantia  martyrum 
Veterum  nunc  quoque  confirmat  animos  piorum.'*  Confess.  Au- 
gust. Art.  XXI. 
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ii)g  to:samt9  is  '^  very  lau^Ue,''  for  tbe  purpose^ 
oC  engaging  tbem  to  pray  for  us  and  with.w\: 
Nevertheless^  in  order  to  prevent  this  practice 
fiposn  degei^sratittg  into  superstitipn,  it  was  to  be 
tavght  that  one  saint  is  not  more  powerful  than 
mK^her^  and  that  particular  saiqts  do  not  pajtro-> 
mese  particular  things.  It  was  also  said^  that  the 
holidays  in  honour  of  particular  saints  ought  still 
to  be  observed  ^'tmto  God^  in-  memory  of  him 


^  The  following  form  is  supplied  for  this  purpose :  "  All  holy' 
angels  -mnd  saints  in  heaven  pray  for  us  and  with  us,,  to  the  Fa- 
ther, that  for  his  dear  Son  Jesu  Christ  his  sake,  we  may  have 
grace  of  him,  and  remission  of  our  sins,  with  an  earnest  purpose 
(not  wanting  ghostly  strength)  to  observe  and  .keep  his  holy] 
commandments,  and  never  to  decline  again  from  the  same  unto 
our  lives  end.**  It  is  added :  **  In  this  manner  we  may  pray  to 
our  Lady,  to  St.  John  Baptist,  or  to  any  o^r  saint  particularly.'^ 
Beyond  this  probably  no  well-informed  member  of  the  Romish 
Church  would  feel  inclined  to  defend  any  reference  to  jsaints* 
But  although  the  worship  of  defunct  individuals  may  be  dis- 
claimed, and  the  invocation  of  them  only  defended,  it  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  every  attentive  reader  of  Scripture,  when  thinking 
upon  this  subject,  that  he  never  read  in  that  volume  wliich  alone 
can  give  such  information,  of  any  mediator  or  intercessor  for 
man  except  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  he  has  discovered  nothings 
in  God's  recorded  communications  to  men,  which  will  enable  him 
to  judge  as  to  whether  departed  spirits,  whatever  may  be  their 
excdlence,  have  ainy  knowledge  of  things  passing  upon  the  earth. 
The  Confession  of  Augsburg  (Art.  XXI.)  thus  excellently  treats 
this  subject:  ** Taxanda,  et  ex  Ecclesia  prorsus  ejicienda  est 
consuetudo  invocandi  sanctos  homines  qui  ex  hac  vita  decesse- 
runt,  quia  hie  mos  gloriam  soli  Deo  debitam  transfert  ad  ho- 
mines, tribuit  mortuis  omm'potentiam,  quod  sancti  aspiciant 
motus  cordium,  tribuit  item  mortuis  officium  mediatoris  Christi, 
et  baud  dubie  obscurat  gloriam  Christi/' 
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and  bis  Bawte^"  except  in  such  cases  as  t&e  King 
or  the  ordinary  should  give  directiMS'to  tbe 
contrary. 

IV.  The  pec^Ie^wereto  be  instructed,  that  ce^ 
remonies  were  not  to  be  condenmed  and  rejected; 
but  continued  on  account  of  their  mystical  signi^ 
fication^  and  of  their  utility  in  raising  the  minds 
of  men  to  God ;  that  thus  holy  water  reminds  m 
of  our  baptism,  and  of  the  sprinkling  of  Christ's 
blood;  holy  bread,  of  the  sacramental  elementis^ 
and  of  our  union  with  the  Saviour ;  the  proces* 
sion  of  candle-bearers  on  Candlemas-day>  of  the 
spiritual  light  derived  from  Christ ;  the  giving  of 
ashds  on  Ash- Wednesday,  of  penance,  and  of  our 
mortality;  the  carrying  of  palms  on  Palm-Sunday^ 
of  our  desire  for  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  our 
hearts,  as  he  once  entered  into  Jerusalem;  the 
creeping  to  the  cross,  and  the  kissing  it,  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  sepulchre  on  Good-Friday,  of 
our  obligations  to  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ 
Besides  these  ceremonies,  the  people  were  to  be 
taught  still  to  respect  exorcising,  hallowing  of 
fonts,  and  other  such  usages  of  the  Established 
Church. 

V»  Forasmuch  as  it  is  charitable,  brought  to 
our  notice  by  the  book  of  Maccabees  %  recom- 

*  S  Maccabees  xii.  39,  et  eeq.  ad  fin.  That  prayers  for  the  dead 
receiye  some  countenance,  such  as  it  is,  from  these  passages,  can** 
not  be  denied;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Mactobees  misunderstood  the  act  which  he  has  deacribad ;  and 
that^  in  consequence,  he  has  made  a  reflection  upon  it,  which  is 
not  very  intelligible,  and  which  is  whoUy  unwarranted  either  .b]f 
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aieud«4'  l9i  "divers  vuAtsat  Jiwatwn'  moA  " an 
«iigeiwbJhdb:)]4l^!Dp^titittcwl:Jtt.Jii&:jolku^  so 

|bp^ii4lict  of^  Jjudu^  or  by  the  worda,p£tfkijr^Buiii6  Scnpluro* 
Dean  Prideaux,  (Connexion,  II.  171.)  after  relating  that  several 
Jiews  had  heen  slain  in  a.  battle  fought  sucoessfully  by  Judat 
Maccab^Ds  with  Gorgias,  thus  continues  :  '*  The  next  day  (bU 
IbwMg,  gdii^  foitir  ^o  biiry  such  of  their  brethren  as  were  slain 
m-thB  bntAe,  tfae)r<the  scddiers  of  Judas)  found  aboot  ttiBty  onB 
^  them  some  of  ibR  thjogs  that  had  been  dedicltled  to  the  ^d^lf 
of  the  heathens,  which,  though  taken  by  them  among  the  spoils 
of  that  war,  were  forbidden  by  the  law  to  be  kept  by  them, 
(bent.  vii.  25^  26.)  whereby  perceiTing  tot  what  cause  Ood  had 
^v^n  them  to  be  slain,  Judas  and  all  his  company  gave  praise 
>Mito  Him',  and  hui^bly  offered  up  thiair  prayers  for  the  pardon  of 
4>e  .sin*  And  then,  making  a  collection  through  the  whole 
camp,  which  amounted  to  two  thousand  drachms,  sent  it  to  Jeru-« 
salem  to  provide  sin-oflferings  there  to  be  offered  up  for  the  ex-* 
piating  of  this  offence ;  that  wrath  for  it  might  not  fall  upon  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of  Achan«" 
(Josh,  viif)  From  idiis  statement  of  die  case,  it  appears  that  the 
«ct  of  Judas  was  not  intended  as  a  benefit  to  the  dead,  but  to  the 
living.  This  indeed  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the 
Apocryphal  compiler,  obscure  and  blundering  as  it  is.  He  says^ 
rer.  41,  42.  '*  All  men,  therefore,  praising  the  Lord,  the  righte-i 
ous  Judge,  who  had  opened  the  things  that  were  hid^  betook 
themsdves  unto  pmyer,  pnd  besought  faim,  lb«t  the  sin  eom^ 
mitted  might  be  wholly  put  out  of  remembrance."  This  passage 
relates  a  fact;  and,  taken  by  itself,  it  clearly  describes  the 
anxiety  of  the  suppliants  to  avert  from  the  whole  Israelitish  race 
the  punishment  which  had  justly  fallen  upon  a^band  of  degene- 
rate Jews.  The  writer  has  afterwards  chosen  to  subjoin  some 
bbseure  ftacies  of  his  own,  Which  are  certainly  not  maworthy  of 
the  Vatican ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  ambiguity  whieh  dingt 
to  his  relation,  the  superstitions  reveries  of  some  nameless  Jewe^ 
ought  surely  to  be  deemed  an  authority  much  too  sMght  for  m 
Christian  to  fomd  his  belief  upon  it  in  a  matter  of  some  knpor«» 
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w^ufy  jteffl,  erea  fifOB  ^  tegii&iiii^'Vte  pti^r 
&r  flovdikiiepiHed;  Itere^^  wefe;to 

)K.iauj;h)l;  lAtif  ^'^  no' nfin  oiight.itd  be  grierria 
9rithlftk-oteittiwiiice  ofetidil  inaotioe/'.  bar  vifeitk 
Mbiflj^  the  Gteaotredbndieided  tA  the  diyiiie  iddroy 
hfi  meims.  of  xmiiSBes  a^  eiceqiiie&r  .  Slit  it  wit 
added,  flsneithM'the  name  hdr  the  .denriptjobidf 
tfo  place  to  which  deputiad  aoob  aie  xxtomg^ed^ 
k  JB»eHseii»iiiail>le  from  Scrii^urev  tioihing  posittm 
upon  these  subjects  ought  to  be  di^termmed'by 
men,  but  that  they  should  cbntent  themselVte 
tnth  recommen^g  their  deceased  fridids  to  tftA 
mercy  of  God.  Nor  Was  a  hed^/bovauib  mat 
oontnidicted  of  the  effibacy  formerly  assigned  to 
pardons  from  the  Bishop  of  Roihe,  or  of  masses 
«fliid  m  plarticular  places,  for  the  rdief  of  depalrted 
iipirits. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  these  articles  renders 
it  sufflcieiitlyplainwhy  they  were  carried  through 
the  Convocation  with  so  much  difficulty,  fbr  they 
in  effect  deny  the  principles  of  Romanism,  and 
leave  nothing  of  that  system  uncondemned  but 
Aich  ceremonies  and  trifles  as  must  soon,  if  left 
to  themselves,  sink  into  total  contempt  among  all 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  good  information. 
Kor  could  it  have  escaped  an  individual  of  prdi- 
iiary  discernment  who  examined  them,  that  the 
imt  fit^  artides,  whidi  pretty  plamiy  inculcate 
Lutheran  tenets,  are  supported  by  refereiodea  to 
Scripture,  and  are  generally  conceived  in-  clear 
and  satisfactory  terms;  whereas  the  last  five, 
which  profess  to  uphold  some  of  the  externals  of 
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the  estiEtblUhed  'worship,  are  dogmatical  and  ob* 
ecure*  Ilie  concessbas  madeito  B4>mish  preja<^ 
dices  were  thus  rendered  of  very  Utile  jteal  value, 
and  on  thia  account  the  exertions  of  ike  Fkimate 
i|nd  fats  piorty  would  probably,  if  unbacked  by  the 
Kiag^s  influence,  have  &iled  to  prevail  with  the 
Convocation  ^  But  Henry  s  known  concurrence 
In  the  Archbishop's  views  at  last  overcame  the 
vepugnance  of  the  Romanists ;  and  to  thia  docu«^ 
qient,  accordingly,  were  appended  the  signatures 
of  Cromwell,  of  the  two  archbishops,  of  sixteen 
bishops,  of  forty  abbots  and  priors,  and  of  fifty 
archdeacons  and  proctors  %  . 
<  A  copy  of  these  articles,  thus  authenticated, 
was  submitted  to  the  King,  who,  after  having 
made  some  corrections  in  them  to  meet  his  parti* 
cular  views  \  ordered  them  to  be  published  in  his 

^  *'  On  the  llth  of  July,  the  book  cpncerning  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  the  ceremonies,  was  brought  in  by  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  was  signed  by  both  Houses.  These  were  idso  signed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Duresme."  Bur- 
net, Hist.  Ref.  III.  181. 

*  Bishop  Oardiner's  signature  is  not  appended  to  these  arti* 
des.  The  other  episcopal  signatures  which  are  wanting,  are 
those  of  Carlisle  and  LlandaiF.  The  former  of  these  sees  was 
then  held  by  John  Kite.  To  the  latter  had  been  preferred,  in 
1516,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar,  named  George  de  Athequa, 
who  came  into  England  with  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Probably 
this  prelate  might  be  abroad.  .Inl607»  Robert  Holgate  was 
made  Bishop  of  Iilanda£P. 

'  **  There  are  seyeral  draughts  of  these  articles  that  are  in  se- 
veral places  corrected  by  the  King's  own  hand ;  some  of  the  cor- 
rections are  very  long  and  very  materlaL"*  Burnet,  Hist  Refi 
ni.l81.  .  ' 
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mapit,  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  for  the  directum 
o£  tlie  dergy.  This  docninent  was  thus  design 
mted :  ^'  Articles  devised  by  the  Kii^s  H%himn 
to  stable  Christian  quietness  and  unity  amattg" 
thie  peo^e.'*  The  pre&ce  to  tins  compilation  ia 
an  address  from  Henry  to  his  sut^ects;  and, 
among  other  things,  he  says  in  it,  that  '^  he  was 
constrained  to  put  his  own  pen  to  the  work,  and 
to  conceive  certain  articles  '•'*  Upon  the  merits 
of  the  work  after  it  had  been  published,  great  bet 
sitation  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  Nei« 
iher  party  was  satisfied  ^  For  although  the  ,Pros>* 
testants  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  traditions^ 
popes,  and  councils,  were  no  Icmger  to  thru^  iiitii 
the  back  ground  God's  undoubted  Word;  yek 
they  cobid  liot  avoid  laniienting,  that  aurieDdar 
eoi]&ssion,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  retaining 
of  images,  with  many  superstitious  rites  and  cere< 
monies,  were  still  supported  by  authimty.  JSqt 
could  such  of  them  as  had  adopted  ZuiQgle'«  opi« 
nion  of  the.  £uchari$t  ^  feel  satisfied  with  merdf 
seeing  no  mention  made  of  the  adoration  of  tho 
danents,  cor  of  the  propitiatory  character  attri^ 
bated  .by  Romanists  to  fbe  mass,  when  they  found 
that  trana^bstantiation  was  maintained  In  the 
most  unequivocal  mannen    On  the  other  haildi 

*  StrffCt  Men.  Crannf.  68. 

^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  L  338.  •> 

'  From  accounts  of  prosecutions  for  heresy,  instituted  about 
Chis  time,  it  appears  that  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  was  taught  by 
many  Eogltsh  Refermera.    See  Strype,  Bed. '  Mem»  I.  cli.  5S« 

VOL.  ir.  N 
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tlwIt0DiiBb.plii(7  ebsendbgrtiiiat  tbe  nam  gronaia 
•f  ibmr  fidth  vcr«  takco  awsjr^  purgstorp  pkced 
is  coiUUtenUB  «iieertaiii^^tiBeir  peciiiiur  ennilCH 
nAimi  of  the  Hmtmamtm  omitted^  and  MHie  •( 
their  iteiit  popttfanr  snpexdtitiDiui  expressly  ceae 
dtaonedy  were  ^efj  far  from  being  centeoted  widi 
HufytAigmi),  numecMn  aft  A^  were^  ef  the  oU 
rtfitem^  which  were  dlawed  to  renudn.  Bat  A^ 
tbbm^  ttadseairtiDles  gave  ML  satarfiMsliaB  ta  net- 
thctr  party^  they  were  i eceiredi  wstk  finr  greater 
Mffdialitf  by  the  Protestants  tba&  by  tiie  PapisfeB.. 
Hies  former  f eit  that  they  had  gaaed  a  decided 
netof y  over  their  adTersaries ;  the  hitter^  thai 
Ibcy  had  barely  escaped  from  a  complete  over^ 
Ihffow. 

Before  the  Convocation  was  dismissed,  Hemy 
determined  upeo  avaSing  bimsetf  of  its  autlmvity 
In  Older  to  excuse  an  inemttletency  which  he  was 
about  to  commit  In  the  earlier  stoge&  of  his  dia* 
pate  with  the  court  olf  Rome,  he  had  appealed 
flrom  the  Fope  to  a  general  council.  Arranges 
ments  were  mm  making  for  the  meeting  at  Man- 
timef  an  aesembly  bearing  that  name»  which  was 
U^  ocMnmence  its  sittings  in  the  next  year.  But 
the  King  had  no  longer  mmch  reason  to  derire 
thii  mode  of  regnhiting  hie  ecclesiastical  aflhiifi» 
nor  conld  he  feel  any  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
a  deliberative  body,  assembled  at  a  great  distance 
from  his  dominions,  and  in  a  situation  which  could 
hfurdOiy  fail  of  proving  an  advantageous  theatre  for 
the  intrigues  of  his  moat  dangerous  enenues/  th^ 
Emperor  and  the  Pope«    He,  therefore,  wished  to 
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be  fiUfnislMid  1yfthaptei«atfe  ekeimefer  rattacting 
lua  former  appeal;  atiid  hd  jufitly  fhougfat^  thai 
one  cxHdd  not  be  supplied  in  rarjr  meaner  so  pio* 
jpa  as  b]F  bos  oWn  dexgy  in  Convocatioa:  Act 
cordittgly,  on  the  ktt  datjr  of  their  sessdonS  Biabop 
Fo2^»  of  Hereford,  submitted  to  the  two  Houses 
tbe  Kh^*s  reasems  for  declining  to  tske  any  part 
in  the  expected  proceedings  «t  Mantua.  Upon 
Aese  reasons  the  clergy  were  required  to  expre» 
their  opinion;  and  they  determined  that  his  Ma- 
jesty ought  to  treat  the  proposed  council  with 
total  neglect  A  deckoration  of  the  grounds  upoii 
which  they  had  come  to  this  decision^  was  then 
diiawti  up  and  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of 
the  Vicar-genwal,  ot  the  Archbishop,  of  fourteen 
budiops^  and  of  forty-nine  abbots,  priors,  and  infe^ 
rior  dei^gymen  belonging  to  the  province  of  Cant^ 
tevbury*  In  substance,  this  document  admits  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  an  unexeeptmnable 
gostml  council,  and  exposes  the  eyils  which  could 
not  fiul  to  flow'fiom  an  assembly  under  that  nam^ 
cooToked  firmd  party  and  secular  mottTSS^  AiU^ 
"  this  introduction  it  was  stated^  that  it  is  neces^ 
saley  in  deteHaaine  in  whom  is  vested  the  r^ght  cf 
cttlfiag  a  gen^^  couBdl ;  the  reasons  which  j^ 
t#  the,  adoption  of  such  a  measure^  whether  titar^ 
tender  it  in£spensable  or  not;  the  judg»  whb^ 
aver  to  deode  the  ipiestioiis  proposed  for  dlBCi»^ 

^  JtSf  tO^    (FiiDer,  KHfi.)    fhe  Paf&inent  bad  beeto  dis^ 
wired  two  days  before;  *' bcipfaming  die  eigbtb  of  June,  andF 
\  die  eigbteenth  of  My  next  fioMowing."    Herbert,  SOl^/ 
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sion ;  the  couise  of  proceeding;  and  the  snhjecto 
of  debate.  As  to  the  first  of  these  matters,  it  wa0 
agreed  by  the  Conyocation,  that  neither  the  Pope, 
nor  any  one  prince>  possesses  the  right  of  con- 
voking a  general  council,  but  that  such  an  assem^ 
My  can  only  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
Christian  princes  K  Upon  the  other  points,  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  appears  to  hare  been 
deemed  superfluous.  It  was  the  Pope  akme  who 
bad  pretended  to  convoke  a  council  at  Mantua  $ 
and  it  being  determined  that  his  authority  was 
insufficient  for  any.such  purpose,  it  was  evidently 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  course  proper  to  be 
pursued  in  an  assembly  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
convened  under  circumstances  pronounced  indifr* 
pensable  for  the  validity  of  its  proceedings.  Ao« 
cordingly,  after  the  Convocation  had  thus  dis^ 
posed  of  the  question  proposed  for  its  considera* 
tion,  it  was  immediately  dissolved. 
.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  when,  as  ap« 
pear«  from  the  instnment.  Popish  intrigues  had 
plunged  a  great  part  of  England  into  dvil  com^ 
motions^  a  manifesto  was  puUisfaed,  detailing  at 
considerabte.  length,  the  King*s  motivjes  in  dis* 
ngarding  the  preparations  for  the  proposed  Man** 
toan  counciL  -  This  atate^paper  exposes,  in  forcibie 
language,  the  folly  of.  expecting  that  any  good 
cte&  arise  to  the  Christian  Church  from  the  :pvi>- 
ceedings  of  any  assembly  under  the  Pontiff  s  con- 
trol.   From  a  body  tluis  situated^  it  was  said« 

'  Herbert,  X03. 
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nothing  could  be  anticipated^  but  that  no  stotie 
would  be  left  unturned;  no  frauds  imposture^ 
crafty  tricky  deceit,  iniquity,  intrigue,  brU>er]rj  or 
hypoerisy,  unemployed,  for  the  purpose  of  conftH 
lidating  ^id  establishing  the  tyranny  of  Papal 
RoTOfi.  Determined  therefore,  as  he  was,  oonti-^ 
bued  the  King,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  thtf 
man,  (as  the  Pope  was  rather  uncourteouslydesigi^ 
nated,)  he  meant  to  send  no  minister  to  the  pro-* 
posed  council,  nor  would  he  have  even  noticed  it, 
had  it  not  been  from  a  desire  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct in  the  eyes  of  all  well*inJeaning  persons* 
For  their  satis&ction,  then,  he  protested,  that  the 
right  of  convoking  a  general  council  is  vested  in 
the  potentates  of  Christendom  conjointly ;  that 
the  Pope,  having  no  just  claim  to  greater  power 
than  any  other  prelate,  has  no  authority  whatever 
to  summon  such  a  body ;  that  his  object  in  assum-r 
ing  sudb  an  authority,  is  to  usurp  a  dominion  over 
the  consciences  of  men  by  means  of  ne&rious  tra- 
ditions, and  to  establish  a  primacy  upon  false 
grounds;  that,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
then  existing,  no  general  council  could  meet  with 
safety,  or  deliberate  with  freedom ;  that  Mantua 
was  particularly  unsuited  for  the  end  proposed, 
because. completely  under  papal  influence;  and 
that  Paul,  actuated  by  personal  hostility  towards 
the  King,  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  to 
send,  not  peace  upon  the  earth,  but  a  sword.  But 
although  it  was  stated  these  considerations  would 
certainly  prevent  England  from  sending  any  dele- 
gates to  Mantua,  and  from  respecting  any  decrees 
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which  might  emanate  from  that  place,  the  King 
l^rofessed  his  wiOiiigneM  to  open  a  n^fodatioil 
forr  the  asBembly  of  a  deliberatiye  body^  fairly  re- 

r sating  all  branches  of  thr^  Church,  whenever 
nnivetsai  pacification  of  Christian  princea 
phould  render  9uch  a  project  feasible  "*, 

Before  Cranmer  and  his  brethren  were  afi«wed 
to  return  to  their  respective  dioceses,  the  King 
required  their  assistance  in  fiimishing  a  reply  to 
ft  violent  and  indecent  attack  made  upon  him  by 
his  kinsman^  Reginald  Pole\  As  Henry  enter- 
^ined  zt  one  time  great  peroonal  regard  for  this 
sdidar,  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  he  had 
been  very  anxious  to  win  his  approbatton  for  the 
yariQus  refopos  which  had  been  accomplished  iil 
^e  English  Church.  But  Pole,  in  his  loi^  re»- 
dence  abroad,  seems  to  have  contracted  a  dispo-* 
sition  to  believe  every  calumny  circulated  tothA 
prejudice  of  his  royal  bene&ctor,  and  to  have  been 
immovably  confirmed  in  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
education:  hence  no  arguments  or  persuasiom 
pould  induce  him  to  applaud  the  emancq>ation  oC 
his  country  ttom  the  interference  and  exactions  of 
certain  Italians,  who  had  attuned  the  sununit  of 
the  clerical  profession.  Since,  however,  he  wa» 
still  a  young  man  %  and  had  acquired  the  reputa* 
tion  of  possessing  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
intelligence  and  candour^  Henry  naturally  thought 


'  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  64. 
Collier*  Records,  II.  28. 
He  was  thirty-six  yf  ars  of  age. 
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thatihettuisf  hbflttad  imgliteTmtoaVj  ^«f^ 
netoi  by  tiia  mosMiiigs  ilf  ndw  ^es^perksMed 

Roy^  bad  irritteM  a  tjract  ib  jLatita,  fyr  «be  i^- 
pQW  of  ]if oving  tliat  tlw  Papal  jv^iDenacj  is  a 
men  ii8iirpslia%  and  ftlult  IteiBwpteioiiitjrHiC  Um 
CKoanTeacluatoedolefiiMliaid'oatttMk  TM0]Ia6c# 
8lmra,1iHii  die  Popes  ickiiiint  dediicb  Aeit  dtfbtta 
finm  'Sdipfaire  xigkOy  anderitood^  aiid  that  Ha 
ndi  dafaas  weie  erar  faeaod  *of  iki  Uie  eadier  ^ 
nodi  of  sfxlemastiodantiqpiitf .  Uln  fitct  itfguefl^ 
diat  tiiePape  cani  n^  more  laake  good  his  pKteo^ 
aioas  to|Hriaiidioii  mver  Es^laaSi,  tluui<Iie  Arehr 
hkbap  of  Oanterbury  couU  establish  aitnikr  pra^ 
tanons  ovier  Rosi^'.  This  tEact»  with  60tat 
other  pieces  af  a  Uke  tendency^  itan  ttansmitted 
to  Pafe  Iby  the  King's  ordeiv  ^ith  aa  intitnatiot 
fraia  CrooEnreHy  that  his  Msfesty  would  be  gbid  to 
reoetTe  his  JUnnnsa's  candM  opinion  apoa  iHm 
Matters  handled  in  fikenL  W&cti  this  CQnvQttili<* 
eatkm  atrire^^  4e  disdngnishad  diwiehmtak  iras 
at  fiaydbi^  a  seat  near  Veasce,  betoagiog  to  Ub 
frieiBl  Piivdi.  fie  wasiiot  no|repared  far  rsiiirb^ 
sag  aa  answer  to  the  ¥jicar-^;enBrsl>  haraog  ak 
Mady  Domposed  in  part  a  treatne  ba  tiie  Unify  of 
theChilrdhu  This  pliece  hd  abw  iiaifilMd^  seddisig 
It  IB  its  progifiss^  slMet  iby  sheets  to  Jiis  fdendSp 
Contareni  and  Priuli^  then  at  Rome.  They  were 
astonished  at  the  boldness  erf  imettire  whie h  ran 
through  their  acquaintanctfs  perfbrmance ;  and  !f 

"  Ri.  Sampson,  Oral.  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  Appendixi  M^ 
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they  were  men  of  any '  dtscemment^  tliey  coulS 
hardly  fiiil  of  observing  how  often  the  roii^heat 
tempers  are  masked  by  a  smooth  exterior.  Uow^ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not 
dmit  to  represent  the  dangers  in  whidi  Pole  wonld 
probably  involve  both  himself  and  hia.fiunily,  if 
he  shoidd  venture  to  s^d  such  a  mass  af  psnoB* 
alities  beyond  the  drde  of  his  most  intimate  aasd^ 
ciates.  These  considerations,  the  princefy  En^* 
glishman  replied,  had  not  escaped  his  own  niotiee; 
but  that,  as  jthe  King  had  been  sadly  spoiled  by 
flatterers,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  approadi 
him  under  any  character  so  disreputable.  Not<^ 
withstanding,  however,  that  the  author^s  self-con« 
eeit  never  appears  to  have  deserted  him  ^until  be 
had  completed  his  work,  he  thien  shewed  signs  of 
feeling  some  misgivings.  Contareni  desired  per*» 
mission  to  submit  the  piece  to  the  Pope :  a  re* 
quest  which  Pole  refused,  under  the  ridiculous 
plea,  that  his  Holiness  could  not  spare  the  time 
requisite  for  doing  justice  to  his  performance  \ 
At  last,  after  some  apprehensions  upon  the  score 
of  his  family,  this  model  of  all  that  is  amiable,  ae* 
cording  to. Romish  authors,  ventured  upon  the 
perilous  experiment  of  sending  his  treatise  to 
JBngland,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  requested,  that  some  individual  should 

^  **  But  bis  oqwillingiiesB  arose  from  an  appiehensioa  dial  h 
plight  be  known  in  England  that  a  work  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  King,  had,  contrary  to  all  order,  been  first  sent  to  the 
Pope/'  Hist,  of  Reginidd  Pole,  by  Thomas  Phillips,  Oxford, 
17W. 
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be  employed  by  his  Magetty  to  nad  the  boidc,  for 
the  sake  of  furnishing  him  with  sac^  an  account 
of  its  contents  as  might  appear  advisaUe.  For 
this  delieate  office,  he  begged  leave  to  recommend 
Timstall,  Bishop  of  Duriiam '.  The  recommen- 
dation was  not  disregarded:  Tunstall  was  desired 
to  read  l^s  specimen  of  Ahglo-Italian  temper  and 
abilities.  He  did  read  it;  so  did  Pole's  friend^ 
Starky,  who  was  {urobably  one  of  the  royal  ehap-- 
lains* ;  and  both  theseTeadas  arose  from  peruft* 
ing  the  tissue  of  slander  and  scurrility^  which  they 
Iqund  presented  to  their  view,  disgusted  and 
amazed* 

This  work,  so  decisive  of  the  writer^s  claims,  to 
poatbomous  respect,  is  comprirod  in  four  books  V 

'  This  may  be  collected  from  a  letter  of  Pole's  to  Tunstall; 
Strypsy  EceL  Mem.  I.  Appendix,  80^ 

.  *  *^  There  was  one  Thomas  Starky,  a  learned  and  ingemovis 
mao»  called  in  by  Cromwell^  lately  ia  some  service  about  the 
King,  (in  quality  of  his  chaplain,  if  I  mistake  not,)  who  was  an 
old  friend  and  dear  acquaintance  of  Pole's,  and  had  been  with 
him  in  Italy,  and  diere  left  him ;  and  professed  to  love  Pole  bet- 
ter than  his  brodier."    Sirype,  Ecd.  Mem.  I.  t^U 

^  **  The  work  (says  he)  is  divided  into  four  books :  in  the  first 
of  these,  I  refute  the  supremacy  the  King  has  taken  upon  him- 
self, and  a  treatise  wrote  in  defence  of  it,  which,  by  his  orders, 
was  sent  me  from  England.  The  second  asserts  the  prerogatives 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  answers  the  objections  made  against  it. 
In  the  third,  I  sound  in  the  King's  ear  the  voice  which  the  guilt* 
less  blood  he  has  shed,  and  the  horror  of  his  other  actions,  raises 
up  to  Heaven  against  him.  Having  thuf  discharged  what  I 
owed  to  truth  and  my  country's  wel&re ;  in  the  last  part  I  cast 
myself  at  the  King^s  feet ;  I  conjure  him  to  take  in  good  part 
what  I  had  wrote,  as  it  proceeded  from  zeal  and  affection ;  and 
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of  vinoh  the  tfaree  ibrt  ma  if gumesUtlre,  the 
flnirtfa  iBdiiefjr  SXM  witik  «]iok«ples  for  the  v^ 
gsr  acriwQujr  of  itm  precmason.  In  Aeae^  HeiKy 
was  duDTgod  ^ih  mutbg  oommcii  aenee;  fvMi 
eaaEMMB^og  fke  jeoefefliiuticel  with  the  oiyfl 
fewer,  things  as  widely  mrpatt  as  heafien  soA 
eaith;  with  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood,  a  character  far  teanseending  tiiafc  of 
Myaity.  After  these  preUninaries^  the  King  was 
infitnmed^that  his  conduct  was  wmae  than  tiwt  at 
fiadian  and  Afaksm;  dmt  he  was  Uke  Lncifer; 
flwt  he  had  began  his  aasunked  pcmtifitate  by 
shedding  innocent  blood ;  that  not  a  drop  of  o^ 
leittal  dew,  or  grace,  was  left  in  his  mind;  and 
that  he  was  haraaspd  by  a  woonse  spirit  than  that 
which  vexed  SauL  Pole  then  threatened  his  royal 
kinsman  with  the  impending  ven^eaxice  of  Uea* 
yen;  complained  that  the  Pope  was  called  Bi^e^ 
of  Rome,  not  Vicar  of  Christ ;  that  he  was  said  to 
have  no  more  power  in  England,  than  the  Aitfh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  has  in  Rome ;  that  vicious 
Pontiflb  had  been  considered  to  weaken  the  -chdnis 
of  their  office  to  apostolical  privibages ;  and  that 
the  English  should  have  aboiiiriied  the  papal  power, 
a  sin  w6rse  than  that  of  the  Israelites  in  demand- 
ing a  King,  and  likely  to  be  more  severely  pu- 
nished.   I^  he  continued,  these  abuses  are  not 

«a  this  •commt  to  excuse  me*  if  «ay  where  1  eaeia  to  caooeed 
Uiose  boundfly  which  custon  has  prescribed  to  wibjeOtt  whe^ 
they  treat  with  iheir  prince.— This  is  the  account  which  he  gw^ 
the  Emperor  of  the  per&»rBianoe»  some  years  after  k  was  tinish* 
ed."    PlriUips. 
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retamired,  the  kingly  pim^ouight  io  bedattmyied 
M  it  was  by  tbe  ancient  Ronntf ;  anite:(3i*  Popt 
is  lllie  haid  of  tke  Cbiircli,  mdi  the  same  iray  that 
God  18  head  of  tibye  worid:  and,  therafore,  those 
who  deny  the  Papal  aiithoiity>  tieed  not  wonder  if 
the  earth  ahonU  yawn  and  swallow  tiMmmp^-ns  it 
did  theseditfous  company  of  Konh.  Afiber  4hese 
samples  of  Anglo-Itafian  poHteoess^  die  nnthMV 
so  fiuned  for  comtesy^  psoceeded  to  descant  tipott 
Henry*s  domestic  policy.  The  diverce  fioiaCnh 
tharine  was  desired  merdy  to  gratify  hfa  hfa^ 
lesty's  lust :  Mary  Bdeyn  had  been  his  eoneabhsst 
therefbse,  in  nuurryiag  Anne,  the  law»  prnMhiting 
die  marriage  of  sisters,  had  been  iriQlated>(  the 
poor  were  oppressed;  the  nobility  tneated  w&h 
injustice ;  persons  of  Um  lowest  origin  vera  raised 
to  the  highest  dignities ;  tiie  supremacy  was  a»- 
nexed  to  the  crown^  because  its  present  possessor 
WBsimbued  with  the  arts  of  Satan;  the  execution 
of  the  Charter-house  mMks  was  a  barbarity  be^ 
fitting  Cerberus,  and  worOiy  of  such  s  judge  m 
tiie  devil:  More  was  a  martyr,  and  the  fitther  of 
his  country,  condemned  as  ini^itously  as  Socrates 
was  at  Athens ;  Fisher's  virtues  were  of  the  high;- 
est  order.  Popes,  it  was  said,  have  been  pro^ 
nounced  to  be  no  vicars  of  Christy  on  account  of 
their  moral  corruption ;  but  are  they  more  de- 
praved, it  was  asked,  than  some  kings ;  espectafiy 
more  so  than  that  king  who  has  assumed  the  pa- 
pal prerogatives?  After  this  flattering  interro- 
gatmy,  his  Migesty  was  informed,  that  the  denid 
of  the  Pope's  claim  to  be  oomsidered  as  Cfariat'B 
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vicar,  was  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
denied  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah ;  that  he  reigned 
more  like  a  Turk  than  a  Christian;  that  die  En^ 
glish  had  ever  lived  happily  under  former  kings, 
but  that  now  they  could  not  sufficiently  bewail 
their  misfortune;  that  he  resembled  Ahab,  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jezebel ;  that  he  had  better  recoU 
leet  how  the  dogs  were  to  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  sins ;  that  even  Nero  and 
Domitian  had  not  committed  such  murders  as  had 
Kcenfly  been  perpetrated  in  England ;  and  that 
the  silence  with  which  the  nation  had  endured  the. 
late  aH;erations,  arose  from  an  overpowering  sense 
«f  fear,  like  that  which  suppressed  the  murmurs 
of  the  Jews  under  the  iron  rule  of  their  Assyrian 
tyrants.  No  man,  this  unsparing  partizan  said, 
had  ever  oppressed  the  Church  so  much  as  Henry ; 
his  conduct  was  worse  than  even  that  of  the  Alge- 
vine  pirates,  lately  chastised  by  the  Emperor ;  he 
was  more  cruel  than  any  pirate,  more  impudent 
tiian  Satan  himself;  a  more  proper  subject  for 
ihe  Emperor's  attacks,  than  the  Turks,  whose  p6«- 
licy  he  imitated  in  propagating  heresy  by  the 
sword,  as  they  did  Mahometanism.  Having  thus 
warmed  his  imagination  with  the  firebrand  of  se* 
dition,  the  professed  apologist  for  religious  unity 
goes  on  to  say,  that  an  attack  upon  the  King 
would  be  more  glorious  to  the  imperial  arms,  than 
the  capture  of  Constantinople ;  that  all  Christian 
princes  are  his  enemies ;  that  his  heart  was  foul 
when  he  consulted  the  learned  upon  his  divorce ; 
that  he  was  like  Ahab,  deceived  by  a  lying  spirit ; 
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that  every  body,  even  Hie  loungers  in  the  bubers' 
shops,  when  talking  of  tyranny  or  impi^y,  in«n^ 
tioned  him  as  an  example;  that  God  had  per- 
mitted the  devil  to  enter  into  him;  that  there 
were  not  the  least  remains  of  virtue  in  him ;  that 
he  had  not  a  spark  of  justice  left ;  that  if  he  were 
attacked^  he  would  derive  no  assistance  from 
either  natives  or  foreigners,  but  would  be  gelled- 
rally  abandoned,  as  were  Sardanapalus  and  Ri« 
chard  III.  At  lengthy  all  the  terms  of  abuse  and 
virulence  having  been  fairly  exhausted,  the  au- 
thor, who  has  thus  enabled  his  readers  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  his  pretensions  to  be  consi* 
dered  among  the  most  candid  of  mankind,  has  the 
&ce  to  turn  round,  chaunt  his  own  praises,  and 
inform  the  King  that  he  has  strung  his  scurrilities 
together  with  the  kindest  intentions  imaginable*. 
His  nature,  he  tells  him,  was  utterly  abhorrent 
from  all  calumny  and  violence.  So  gentle  was  his 
disposition,  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  lie 
jinder  a  load  of  unjust  censure,  rather  than  attack 
any  one  with  contumelious  language,  or  requite 
railing  by  railing.  As  for  his  plain  dealing  upoa 
this  occasion,  it  was-  only  intended  to  admonish 
his  relative  of  the  faults  which  he  had  committed, 
a  species  of  liberty  which  David  had  freely  allow- 
ed ;  that,  indeed,  he  was  under  very  considerable 
obligations  to  Henry,  and  therefore  desired  to 
render  him  a  service,  rather  than  to  give  him 
oflfence  \  .        . 

•  The  fbll6wiiig  partfcttliOT  w«pectiiig  Pcie^  perfoniMWie  «I9 
extracted  from  the  work  of  his  biogn^bor  and  puwgymt»  PhH-. 
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No  MQner  had  Bishop  Tumtall  raad  Pole's  tt*^ 
traondiiuffy  productiosit  tban  he  despatched  to 

Ij^  <<  Befi>|e  he  had  uJienf  thaa  final  reeokitieil  (of  Bendnif  Im 
piece,  to  the  King,)  aa  he  was  looking  over  the  work,  not  with-. 
out  some  thoughts  of  supfiressing  it,  and  findings  to  his  no  small 
wonder,  those  sheets  to  he  wanting  in  which  the  King's  reputa* 
t&m  had  been  treated  wrth  greater  fi'eedom  than  in  the  other 
pariB,  he  suspected  they  had  been  purioined  with  a  malevolent 
de^gn  ef  shewing  them  to  his  Majesty^  aod  riueing  his  ohoiei 
ilgainst  the  author;  and  that  this  had  detennmed  hira  not  to  de- 
lay sendmg  the  entire  work  to  him.**  This  account,  however,  js 
very  httle,  If  any  thing  advantageous  to  Pole's  reputation ;  be« 
caaseit  shews  either  that  he  had  another  copy  of  his  book^fying 
by  hkot  or  that  he  sat  down,  and  fe^wrote  it.  In  both  casee  \m 
ofibsioaa  beav  a  disreputable  appearance  of  ddiberation.  It  ap* 
pears,  however,  that  this  ungrateful  writer  calculated  upon  inti« 
midating  his  bene&ctor  by  this  display  of  calumnious  insolence. 
Phillips  thus  represents  him  to  have  addressed  tlie  King :  **  1 
assured  faun  (Henry)  that  what  I  had  wrote,  had  been  wrote  to 
ban  alone;  and  heea  coumnmisated  to  nobody  from  whom  bis 
reputation  could  sufier :  I  begged  him  to  consult  his  fitme^  and 
those  other  interests  which  were  still  nearer :  that,  as  for  my 
own  part,  I  desired  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  change  my  sty1e» 
and  publish  his  praises  with  a  joy  equal  to  the  grief  I  then  felt  in 
bewailing  his  disorders.  That,  in  tbe  mean  time,  /  f$mM  tup* 
prtfsf  $he  w&rk  at  long  at  I  had  aujf  hpet  cfaelumMgmg  imm 
more  fkoimg  argmmentt  how  mach  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  my 
education,  and  so  many  other  marks  of  his  royal  bounty."*- 
**  Priuli  and  Contareni»  the  revisers^  were  the  only  persons  ta 
whom  he  (Pole)  communicated  it  (his  work^  before  it  was  aeiM: 
tar  England ;  and  he  had  givea  llie  latter  his  reaoMis.  for  theuBi^ 
iriHidgseis  he  testified  of  its  bei^g  ftbewn  to  Oement  VII.  Be^ 
ing  afterwards  treated  with  great  distinction  by  hie  successor^ 
Paul  III.  and  lodged  in  the  palace,  that  Pontiff,  notwithstanding 
his  repeated  instances,  had  never  been  able  ta  prevail  on  him  to^ 
gtvebimaMglitctfiti  and  three  years  after»  onhia  return  fineo 
iSpaiBft  foidiaa*^)^-l>^^P>^^ii^^'^i'MM^ 
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him  an    expostoltttory  Utter  erf  jpneat  length. 
'^  Your  long  book^**  wrote  the  prelate  to»  kim,  *'  ham 

be  gat  at]  Ae  capiet  into  hift  Aim  keeping.  Al  length  th»  work 
1mui^w£  l^en  pnWiffaed  in  Geraiftnyy  from  a  picaled  copy^  witU 
the  most  Tvulent  notes^  he  consented  it  should  be  published,  and 
appear  in  his  own  name ;  but  this  haj^ned  several  years  after 
Henry^s  death.**  From  these  statemenu,  the  reader  might  in- 
deed be-kd  tasuspeet,  that  Pole^s  book  is  net  altogether  to  hb 
erafic  ;  howavtr,  his  bfogfapher  takea  care  to  let  those  of  hia 
QOBunuuioa  very  little  into  the  seeret«  The  fbUowiag  is  the  ae» 
count  which  he  gives  of  his  hero's  principal  performance :  *'  The 
capital,  and  perhaps  the  only  material  objection  made  to  it,  is  a 
personal  animosity  and  spirit  of  revenge,  which  i^  said  to  appear 
through  the  whole.  The  King's  erimes  are  set  forth  in  €n^ 
loQES  wfaidi  natarallgr  create  aversioa  and  horvor ;  and  the  anthot 
is  accused^  both  in  the  facts  he  relates,  and  in  his  manner  of  re** 
lating  them,  frequently  to  forget  that  respect^  from  which  no  pro- 
vocation, however  atrocious,  can  exempt  a  subject  when  he  treats 
with  his  sovereign."  Thus,  as  no  samples  of  the  woik  are  sop- 
plied,  those  who  read  none  but  Romish  books,  may  believe 
nerely  that  sone  people  have  coasidefed  the  piece  to  be  raiiiei 
vindictive  in  its  language,  and  the  author  to  hanre  transgi^essed 
the  rules  of  courtly  politeness  in  exposing  the  guilt  of  his  prince. 
Bishpp  Burnet  (Hist.  Ref.  I.  545.)  very  justly  treats  this  work 
as  a  very  moderate  perfbrmanoei  and  says  of  it^  **  The  book  was 
nMfre^emisidered  fer  the  author,  and  the  wit  and  elequenoe  of  it* 
tea  for  any  great  learning  or  deep  reasoning  in  it.*'  These  few 
words  explain  very  satisfaetmrily  the  prominence  of  Pole  in  hia 
life-time,  and  the  importance  assigned  to  his  testimony  by  the 
Romish  party  up  to  the  present  day*  His  appearance  was  emi- 
nendyealealated  to  impose  upon  the  world;  for  he  possessed  die 
adsantages  of  OMist  exaked  bath,  highly  decorous  habits,  elaganft 
manners,  ai(d  scholarly  attainments.  Men  looked  at  these  un- 
fMSstionable  elaims  to  dkeur  fiivovrable  opinion,  and  they  forgot 
le  en^Bwe  whather  the  individual  dms  leeuinmcnded,  waa  poa* 
'  aessoi  ef  aierthig  talsMt,  sound  judgment,  enlightened  views,  and 
a  candid  temper.    A  careful  eonsidefatkm  of  Pele*s  lifoaad  writ- 
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caused  to  me  much  heaviness  of  heart  Heat 
and  passi(Hi>  of  the  most  ofibnsive  kmd,  run 
through  every  part  of  it ;  and  yet  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  very  wide  of  the  teutfau  Your  professed 
purpose  is  to  reconcile  the  King  to  the  Church ; 
whereas  he  has  never  departed  from  it.  You  pro- 
mise>  that  if  he  will  return  to  the  faith,  you  will 
retract  your  censures ;  and^  in  their  room^  sound 
his .  praises.  Thus,  however,  your  book  makes 
many  wounds ;  hut  it  contains  little  or  no  salve  to 
heal  them.  You  must  surely  have  been  strangely 
disturbed  in  mind  when  you  employed  yourself 
in  writing  such  a  work.  Would  it  not  have  been 
far  wiser  to  express  your  opinion  briefly  by  let-* 
ter  to  the  King,  than  thus  to  have  dilated  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  as  you  have  done?  What  stupi- 
dity was  it  to  send  so  long  a  book  so  long  a  wayj^ 
filled,  as  it  is,  with  such  unpleasant  matter^  and 
liable,  as  it  was,  by  means  of  various  casualties,  to 
get  abroad  ?  If  it  had  thus  found  its  way  into 
public,  how  great  injury  would  have  arisen  to  the 
credit  of  your  King  and  country,  but  most  of  all 
to  your  own,  as  the  writer  of  such  a  work !  Even 
his  Grace's  enemies,  although  they  might  like  the 
matter,  would  assuredly  have  misliked  him,  who 
has  thus  misused  his  learning  to  reproach  his  be,- 
ne&ctor.  Therefore,  if  it  be  only  for  your  own 
credit,  and  for  that  <^  your  noble  &mily,  let  me 

ingt  win  Bhew»  that  he  was  deficient  in  all  these  things.  Hence 
he  aufibred  himaelf  to  he  led  away  hy  designing  polkieiaas,  and 
bia  owa  seoselesa  bigotry^  ao  far  ^  to  undertake  treaaonablj^iil* 
irigiMs,  and  to  circidate  party  libels* 
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advise  you  to  bum  such  papers  relating  to  this 
work  as  you  have  with  you^  and  determine  for.  the 
future  to  employ  your  pen  in  defending  your  be- 
ne&ctor,  if  any  other  person  should  lilame  his 
proceedings.  In  truth,  you  wholly  mistake  what 
has  been  done  here.  You  suppose  that  the  King, 
in  taking  the  supremacy  upon  him,  has  swerved 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  has  assumed 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  priesthood.  But,  instead 
of  this,  his  Grace,  though  determined  to  deliver 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  usurpations  of 
foreigners,  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
&ith  in  its  purity;  and  no  prince  ever  understood 
what  belongs  to  spiritual  men  better  than  he  do6s. 
He  has  only  acted  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
eight  general  councils,  decrees  which  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  solemnly  professes  to  observe  at  his  ere- 
ation,  and  which  you  can  easity  procure  at  Venice. 
Would  to  God  you  had  employed  yourself  in  such 
reading  before  you  sent  your  book  to  England  t 
You  might  then  have  known,  that  the  monarchy 
of  the  Popes  is  of  no  long  standing;  that  for  a 
thousand  years  after  Christ,  the  customs  of  Chris- 
tendom differed  from  those  since  introduced  by. 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Therefore  the  King's  ob- 
ject is  no  other  than  to  restore  things  to  the  state 
in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Of  this,  I 
think,  I  could  convince  you,  if  I  were  with  you 
but  a  single  day :  for  I  could  shew  you,  that  nei* 
ther  the  ancient  fathers  nor  councils  knew  any 
thing  of  the  power  now  usurped  by  the  Bishops 
of  Rome.  Wherefore,  I  beseech  you,  to  study 
VOL.  n.  d 
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those  authors  which  istax  instruct  you  in  ecclesias^ 
tical  antiquity;  and  do  not  rashly  set  up  your 
own  judgment  against  that  of  all  your  country- 
men^ who  have  heen  very  unanimous  in  abolishing 
the  Pope's  supremacy.  Trust  not  yourself  too 
much ;  but  let  others^  whose  search  has  gone  far- 
ther than  yours,  bring  you  over  to  their  opinion. 
If  you  persuade  not  yourself  that  you  have  al- 
teady  found  the  truth,  I  doubt  not  you  will  find 
it  by  seeking  fisurther  for  it.  I  again  beseech  you 
io  bum  the  original  of  your  sharp  books ;  and  if 
you  shall  conform  yourself  to  the  opinion  of  your 
country,  and  to  the  truth,  I  feel  assured  that  you 
will  be  as  well  accepted  of  the  King's  Highness  as 
ever  you  were  V 

Starky  despatched  a  letterto  Italy,  commenting 
upon  his  former  friend's  work  with  a  severity  not 
less  than  the  Bishop's.  ''  I  had  been  grieved,''  he 
wrote  to  Pole,  ^  at  your  unkind  silence;  but  when 
I  read  your  performance,  I  was  glad  that  you 
have  treated  me  with  this  unmerited  neglect 
Nor  should  I  have  written  to  you  again,  if  I  had 
not  thought  it  my  duty  to  admonish  you  of  your 
ingratitude  towards  your  prince,  and  your  injus- 
tice towards  your  country.  I  assure  you,  that 
when  I  first  heard  your  book  read,  I  was  amazed 

.  "^  Letterto  Pdle  firom  the  Bithop  of  Durbam.  Binnet,  HisL 
Ref.  Records^  III.  160.  To  this  Pole  wrote  a  long  reply,  in 
which  he  answers  the  Bishop's  advice  to  burn  his  books  by  say<« 
ing,  "  I  intend  not  to  abolish,  nor  do  that  injury  to  Catholic 
books  that  is  jast  for  heretical"  Stryp^,  Eccl.  Mem.  Appendix, 
I  SIS. 
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and  astonished  above  mewiue ;  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  dream,  at  least  like  no  oration  of  Master 
Pola  I  therefore  obtained  leave  to  read  over 
your  book  by  myself;  and  afterward  I  read  it 
over  with  my  Lord  of  Durham ;  but  the  more  I 
read  it>  the  greater  was  my  astonishment.  For 
after  having  given  to  your  piece  the  most  careful 
consideration,  I  must  say,  that  you  appear  to  me 
to  have  come  to  the  most  frantic  judgment  that 
ever  learned  man  did.  The  whole  force  of  your 
argument  lies  in  this,  that  because  we  are  slipped 
from  our  former  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome,  we 
are  no  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  are 
worse  than  Turks  and  Saracens.  Upon  this 
ground  you  rail  at  your  prince  more  vehemently 
than  ever  Gregory  did  against  Julian  the  Apos« 
tate,  or  than  was  ever  done  against  the  worst  ty- 
rants who  have  persecuted  the  doctrine  of  Christ* 
You  pretend  indeed  that  your  sharpness  arises 
from  your  affection ;  but  be  assured,  that  no  men 
are  so  blind  as  not  to  think  that  a  very  foolish  kind 
of  affection,  which  brings  forth  so  much  acrimony 
and  slander.  Wherefore,  Master  Pole,  despise 
not  the  consent  of  your  country,  and  of  all  its 
best  learned  men;  ponder  your  vehement  and 
frantic  cmition.  Judge  not  your  master  upon  an 
occasion  so  light.  Truth  it  is,  we  do  deny,  that 
Gk>d's  law  gives  any  superiority  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  but  we  do  not  deny  the  &ith  which  from 
the  beginning  hath  been  taught  at  Rome.  It  is 
the  holding  of  this  latter  which  keeps  men  in  the 
unity  of  (he  Church,  not  the  owning  of  the  Pope's 
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supvemacy :  a  thing  which  hath  no  root  in  Scrip- 
ture^ and  which  was  estabhshed  over  the  West 
tibout  five  hundred  years  since,  by  means  of 
worldly  policy.  You  seek  to  establish  this  supe- 
riority by  God's  Word ;  but  you  follow,  in  your 
expositions  of  that  Word,  only  the  glosses  of  the 
later  doctors,  wholly  forgetting  the  works  of  the 
ancient  fathers.  Search  then,  I  beseech  you, 
more  deeply  into  this  matter,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  shapen  your  oration  very  wide  of 
the  truth ;  that  your  tragical  complaints,  venom- 
ous slanders,  and  vehement  expressions,  have  no 
ground  whatever  on  which  to  rest.  Let  not  your- 
self be  drawn  in  to  share  the  counsels  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  rather  than  those  of  your  natural 
prince.  If  you  judge  yourself  to  be  more  bounden 
to  that  foreign  bishop  than  you  are  to  your  native 
soverdgn,  I  think  all  men  will  judge  you  to  lack 
a  great  «part  of  wit,  and  more  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nesty. But  I  will  not  despair  of  you.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  pray,  that  you  may  in  this  case, 
and  in  every  other,  truly  serve  your  prince  and 
cotmtry ;  and  that  both  of  us,  with  all  those  who 
profess  the  faith  of  Christ,  may  at  the  last  agree 
togedier  in  concord  of  opinion  and  unity  ^." 

The  King  appears  to  have  home  widi  tolerable 
temper  his  ungratefid  kinsman's  attaick  upon  his 
character  and  policy.  He  had  displayed  upon  all 
occasions  a  consideraUe  degree  of  affection  for 


^  Letter  of  Starky  to  Pole.    Strype,  Eecl.  Mem.  AppeiHUx» 
I.  ftS2. 
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Pole ;  and  he  still  shewed  himself  willing  to  make 
allowances  for  his  violence^  in  consideration  of 
his  imperfect  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  of 
the  rancorous  hostility  towards  Scriptural  Chris- 
tianity, which  actuated  his  Italian  associates.  He 
therefore  caused  him  to  be  summoned  home  with- 
out delay;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and'receiving 
such  e:sq^lanations  respecting  the  matter  of  his 
book  as  appeared  to  be  necessary.  But  Pole 
seems  to  have  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the 
views  of  the  papal  court,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  venture  across  the  channeL  Accordingly 
he  replied  to  his  royal  benefactor,  that  he  could 
not  return  to  England  so  long  as  that  law  conti- 
nued in  force  which  rendered  it  penal  to  deny  the 
King^s  supremacy  '•  Henry  finding  the  chmshed 
object  of  his  bounty  thus  obstinately  bent,  upon 
mischief,  felt  it  necessary  to  take  some  precau- 
tionary measures  against  th&  effects  likely  to  be 
]»roduced  by  those  libels  and  sophistries,  which 
were  not  12kely  to  be  long  concealed. from  the 
public  eye.  Accordingly  the  prelates  were  re** 
quired  to  prepare  such  a  statement  of  the  histori- 
cal fisu^ts  adverted  to  by  Pole,  as  would  expose  his 
blunders  and  misrepresentations.  In  compliance 
with  this  order,,  they  soon^  presented  to  their  sove- 
reign a  statement  in  opposition  to  Pole's,  authen- 
ticated by  their  respective  signatures.  This  do- 
cument contained  proofs,  drawn  from  history, 

*  Letter  of  Pole  to  the  King.    Strype,  EccL  Mem.  Appendix^ 
L  296. 
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and  from  the  acts  of  councils^  that  the  papal  su- 
premacy was  not  admitted  until  after  several  cen* 
tunes  of  the  Christian  era  had  elapsed :  nor  that 
even  now  was  it  compatihle  with  the  oath  tfken 
by  the  Pontiffs  at  their  inauguration^  to  observe 
the  decrees  of  the  first  eight  general  councils ; 
sincCi  in  these^  and  especially  in  the  first  council 
of  Constantinople^  it  was  ^tiacted,  that  the  power 
of  all  bishops  should  be  limited  to  their  respective 
dioceses.  After  this  it  was  proved^  that  the  Pope- 
dom had  laid  the  foundations  of  its  authority  in 
the  concessions  of  the  Roman  Emperors^  and  that 
it  could  claim  no  jurisdiction  from^esus  Christ, 
whose  kingdom,  as  it  was  shewn  from  Scripture 
and  the  fathers,  was  spiritual,  not  secular  \ 

Such  was  the  unanimity  of  the  preUtes  at  this 
time  in  maintaining  the  royal  supremacy,  that 
Bishop  Gardiner  published  a  tract  entitled  De 
Vera  Ohedienlia,  with  a  view  of  recommending 
his  Majesty's  assumption  to  the  world.  To  this 
piece.  Dr.  Edmund  Boner,  afterwards  of  perse- 
cuting notoriety,  supplied  a  preface.  The  Bishop, 
in  his  work,  derides  that  distinction  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  jurisdictions,  which 
Romanists  so  much  laboured  to  enforce.  He  rea- 
sons, that  the  sword  of  the  Church  extends  no 
SBurther  than  teaching  and  excommunication,  and 
that  the  temporal  sword  is  that  which  ought  to 
have  the  pre-eminence.  Concerning  the  Pope's 
primacy,  he  observes,  not  a  syllable  is  to  be  found 

•  Herbert,  18«. 
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in  Scripture;  and  that,  after  our  Lord's  ascen* 
BioQ^it  is  plain,  from  the  words  of  Eusehius,  there 
were  no  contests  about  precedence  between  the 
three  chief  apostles,  St.  Peter,  St  John,  and  Stl 
James  the  Great,  but  they  contentedly  resigned 
the  see  of  Jerusalem  to  St.  James  the  Less,  who  is 
called  our  Lord's  brother.  Boner's  preface  is  at 
once  coarse  and  sycophantic.  The  Pope  is  loaded 
with  abuse,  while  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  are  immeasurably  extolled.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  work,  though  of  no  great  intrinsic 
value  ^  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  times ; 
as  it  shews  at  once  the  unanimity  with  which 
able  men  of  every  party  conspired  to  decry  the 
folly  of  filling  the  pockets,  and  pampering  the 
pride,  of  a  few  artful  foreigners ;  and  also  as  it 
displays  the  versatility  of  character  manifested  by 
some  of  the  principal  Romish  divines  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation  ^ 


^  **  As  to  Oardinery  he  leeBis  to  have  been  a  better  statesman 
than  controversial  divine.  For  though  his  topics  are  sometimes 
good,  yet,  genenJly  speaking,  his  reasoning  is  either  foreign  or 
faint  He  floats  in  the  dispute,  flies  off  from  conaistency,  and 
wants  either  force  or  dhrection."    Collier,  II.  139. 

*  **  None  of  the  prelates,  warmly  as  they  might  be  attached  to 
their  own  opinions,  as{nred  to  the  palm  of  martyrdom.  They 
possessed  little  of  that  firmness  of  mind,  of  that  high  and  un- 
bending  spirit,  which  generally  characterises  the  leaders  of  reli« 
gious  parties ;  but  were  always  ready  to  suppress,  or  even  abjure, 
iheir  real  sentiments  at  the  command  of  their  wayward  and  im^ 
perious  master.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Gardiner  and  his  asso^ 
dates,  to  avoid  the  royal  displeasure,  consented  to  renounce  the 
Papal  supremacy,  and  to  subscribe  to  every  successive  iilnova-* 
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•    At  this  time  Cromwell^  the  Viear-general^  pro- 
nmlgated  some  injunctions  for  the  r^ulation  of 

tkm  in  the  established  creed ;  Cramner  and  his  friends^  on  the 
other,  submitted,  with  equal  weakness,  to  teach  doctrines  which 
they  disapproved,  to  practise  a  worship  which  they  deemed  ido- 
latrous or  superstitious,  and  to  consign  men  to  the  stake  for  the 
open  profession  of  tenets,  which,  there  is  reamm  to  euepect,  they 
themsekes  inwardly  believed."    (Lingard.)    Such  is  the  apo* 
logy  which  a  modern  Romanist  offers  for  the  inconsistency  di»- 
played  by  the  leaders  of  his  party  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma* 
tipn*    It  amounts  to  this :  if  the  Papists  were  but  indifferent,  the 
Protestants,  at  all  events,  were  no  better.     But  if  the  matter  be 
examined,  it  wiU  appear,  that  in  these  words,  justice  hiM  bieen 
done.' to  neither  party,  but  especially  not  to  the  Reformers.   Gar- 
diner and  Tunstall  were  indeed  never  tried  so  far  as  to  be  called 
to  the  stake ;  but  in  King  Edward's  reign  they  suffered  the  loss 
of  station  and  liberty,  rather  than  make  an  unqualified  surrender 
of  their  religious  principles.    In  the  following  reign  Qnyuner 
and  Lutimer  became  martyrs..   Nor  is  it  fair  to  charge  the  Ro« 
mish  leaders  with  deliberate  hypocrisy  in  owning  the  royal  supie«! 
macy*    In  tliose  daya  Romanism  and  the  Papacy  were  not 
thought  to  be  inseparably  connected ;  and  tlie  principal  circum- . 
stance  which  exposes  the  sincerity  of  the  two  prelates  to  doubt 
as  to  the  renunciations  which  they  made,  is  the  readiness  with 
which  they  returned  to  their  Italian  servitude  on  the  accession  of 
Maryi     But  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod, they  might  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  advantage  re- 
sulting to  their  cause  from  its  dependence  upon  anacinowlejgtd 
chief:  a  fact  of  which,  perhaps,  they,  were  not  duly  sensible  be 
fore.     Nor  again  is  it  strictly  true,  that  these  prelates  were  will* 
ing  to  subscribe  to  every  innovation  in  the  established  creed ; 
for  they  resisted  those  innovations  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
when  their  Protestant  character  had  become  indisputably  evi- 
dent.   The  reason  why  their  opposition  w^  not  earlier,  and 
more  strenuous,  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  Romish  religion,  in  which  the  claims  of  tradition,  to  be 
considered  as  a  ground  of  faith,  were  y?t  undefined.    Hence 
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ecclesiastical  affairs.  By  these  a  large  proportion 
of  those  holidays  by  which  industry  was  impeded, 
and  the  morals  of  men  debauched,  was  abolished'' ; 

RomanistSy  especially  in  their  disputes  with  the  Reformers,  were 
precluded  from  building  their  reasonings  upon  any  other  foun« 
dation  than  that  of  "Scripture,  and  were  necessarily  obliged  to 
abandon  such  principles  or  usages  as  could  not  be  established 
by  a  reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume;  But  if  the  historian's 
view  of  his  own  sect  be  unfair^  that  which  he  has  taken  of  the 
opposite  party,  is  far  more  so :  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe,  that  "  they  submitted  to  teach  doctrines  which  they  dis- 
approved/*^ The  articles  published  this  year  make  the  contrary 
sufficiently  certain.  All  the  clergy  were  enjoined  to  teach  these 
doctrihes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Reformers  dis- 
approved them,  since  they  were  their  own  doctrines,  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  with  truth,  that  they  consented  **  to  practise  a  worship 
which  they  deemed  superstitious ;"  since,  it  is  known,  that  they 
procured  the  royal  condenmation  of  many  popular  superstitions: 
of  course  the  Reformers  did  not  continue  in  the  practice  of  the 
condemned  usages,  whatever  other  people  might  do.  Still  less 
is  there  "  reason  to  suspect,"  that  the  Protestant  prelates  had 
adopted  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  both  Cranmer  and  Latimer  be- 
lieved in  transubstantiadon,  not  only  until  the  end  of  Hency's 
reign,  but  also  until  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Edward. 

*  Even  Persons,  the  Jesuit,  admits,  that  holidays,  under  the 
Romish  system,  were  too  numerous.  He  says  of  them :  "  Few, 
and  well  kept,  were  much  better  than  many  with  hurt  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  dissolution  of  manners.  It  is  no  small  tem- 
poral loss  for  poor  labouring  men,  that  live  and  maintain  their 
families  upon  the  labours  of  their  hands,  to  have  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  vacant  days,  as  in  some  countries  there  be,  whereby  the 
poor  are  brought  to  great  necessity,  and  the  realm  hindered  in 
things  that  otherwise  might  be  done ;  and  corruption  of  manners, 
by  idleness,  much  increased."  A  Memorial  of  the  Reformation 
(i«  e.  Relapse  into  Popery)  of  England,  by  R.  P.  1596. 
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the  royal  supremacy  was  to  be  inculcated  in  set* 
mons^  as  well  as  the  terms  of  man's  acceptance 
with  God^  according  to  the  Articles  of  Religion 
lately  published;  the  people  were  to  be  instruct- 
ed^ that  it  is  folly  to  place  a  reliance  upon  images, 
relics,  or  pretended  miracles ;  and  that,  instead  of 
regarding  such  vanities^  they  should  labour  to 
keep  God's  co)nmandments,  and  should  spend 
upon  their  families  what  these  superstitions  had 
been  used  to  consume ;  parents  were  to  be  admo- 
nished to  teach  their  children  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  Other  injunctions  related 
to  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  and  one  of  them 
was  most  important.  Every  parson  or  proprie- 
tary was  to  place  in  the  choir  of  his  church  a  Bi- 
ble, in  Latin  and  English,  for  the  use  of  all  who 
might  wish  to  read  it  ^;  pastoral  duties  were  to  be 
performed  with  propriety ;  an  incumbent,  licensed 
to  absent  himself  from  his  benefice,  was  to  supply 
his  own  place  by  a  learned  curate;  clergymen 
were  interdicted  from  gaming,  and  from  frequent- 
ing houses  of  public  entertainment;  they  were 
enjoined  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  laity ;  all 
non-resident  beneficed  men  and  dignitaries,  able 
to  spend  20L  a  year,  were  to  give  a  fortieth  part 
of  their  income  annually  to  the  poor,  in  the  pre*- 

*  This  book«  which  was  to  he  the  whole  BiUes  was  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  first  of  August.  People  were  to  be  encouraged  to 
read  this  book,  but  were  to  be  warned  against  deducing  matter 
for  disputation  from  it,  and  were  to  refer  the  explanation  of  diffi* 
cult  passages  to  the  learned. 
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sence  of  the  church-wardens ;  and  all  who  could 
spend  lOOL  a  year  were  to  maintain  an  exhibi- 
tioner at  one  of  the  universities ;  all  ecclesiastical 
persons^  having  dilapidated  residences^  were  to 
devote  the  fifth  part  of  their  revenues  to  the  re- 
pair of  such  buildings^  until  they  were  rendered 
substantial ;  and,  lastly,  those  who  should  disobey 
these  injunctions,  were  threatened  with  susp^i- 
sion,  and  with  the  sequestration  of  their  respec- 
tive benefices  ^ 

[  Foxe,  1000. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IrriUUion  canued  by  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries — 

.  The  Lincolnshire  insurrectionF^Suppressed-^The  pilgrimage  of 

'  gracC'^Us  progress — Measures  of  thegooemment^-^Tke  Kin^p 

.  mai^esto^'AskeintiUd  to  court — Renewal  of  the  inswrre(^ion'» 

Conduct  of  the  King  of  Scotland-^Pole  seni  to  tamper  mith  the 

malcontentS'^The  German  Protestants  decline  the  authority  of 

the  council  expected  to  meet  at  Mantua — Which  is  deferred — 

The  Institution  of  a  Christen  Man  compiled — Some  account  of 

it-^Oppositum  excited  by  the  order  to  ^&seonti$iue  certain  festi* 

fMUs-^Cranmer^s  disregard  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbur^s  eve — 

The  Archbishop  represents  the  ill  effects  resul^ngfrom  the  re* 

luctance  of  the  courtiers  to  disregard  the  abolished  holidays — 

His  contempt  of  the  calumnies  uttered  by  an  ignorant  priest — 

An  authorised  English  Bible  pMishedf^AppUcation  of  the 

pMishersfor  an  exclusive  privilege — Birth  of  Prince  EAvard. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer^  the  act  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  came  into  fult 
operation^  and  those  ^  monuments  of  ancient  de* 
votion/  as  Lord  Herhert  styles  them^  were  every 
where  seized  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
to  secular  uses.  The  progress  of  this  innovation 
was  viewed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  very 
little  satisfaction.  The  mind  of  man  generally 
clings  to  any  object  with  which  it  has  been  long 
familiar;  and  hence  the  population  around  a  mo- 
nastery saw  with  displeasure  and  concern  the  dis- 
persion of  its  valuable  effects^  and  the  conversion 
of  its  venerable  6tructutes  into  the  residence  of  a 
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private  family.  Nor  could  those  who  had  occu« 
pied  land  under  a  monastic  tenure^  think  without 
uneasiness  of  being  transferred  to  the  more  strict 
management  of  a  lay  landlord ;  or  could  the  su- 
perstitious regard  without  indignation  and  horror 
the  desecration  of  objects  which  they  had  been 
used  to  venerate ;  or  could  those  who  valued  the 
hospitality  and  charity  of  convents^  place  any  firm 
reliance  in  the  continuance  of  these  benefits  by 
the  grantees  of  the  conventual  estates.  To  these 
natural  causes  of  dissatisfaction^  was  added  the 
moving  spectacle  presented  by  the  ejected  friars 
and  nuns^  of  whom  numbers  were  roamitog  about 
the  country^  and  exciting  the  passions  of  men  by 
tales  of  fictitiojuis  or  merited  hardship.  It  was, 
indeed,  true  that  the  secularisation  of  these  per- 
sons was  voluntary ;  and  that  the  suppression  of 
their  houses  was  justified  by  reports  of  depravity  * 
discovered  in  them.  The  mdre  effectually  to  con- 
vince men  of  this,  thirty-one  convents  were  found- 
ed anew  by  the  King*;  and  thus,  it  might  be  said« 
that,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  visitors,  so- 
cieties of  blameless  character  had  been  recom- 
mended to  his  Majesty's  fiivourable  notice.  But 
these  rare  exceptions  did  not  content  the  people, 
irritated  as  they  were  by  the  dissolution  of  esta- 
blishments,  the  continuance  of  which  they  felt 
bound  to  desire  by  all  the  ties  of  interest  and 
prejudice.  In  this  state  of  the  popular  mind,  it 
was  in  vain  to  circulate  accounts  of  iniquities  de- 

;  Bttrnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  347. 
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tected  among  the  religious :  such  statements  werf 
either  disbeUeved  or  explained  away ;  and  the  in^ 
dignation  naturally  excited  by  them^  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  convaits  to  the  visitors^  who  were 
openly  charged  with  unblushing  falsehood  and 
corruption.  Another  source  of  disgust  was  a& 
forded  to  the  ignorant  population  from  the  Book 
of  Articles^  and  the  Vicar-general's  injunctions  re- 
c^itly  published.  These  were  considered  as  in- 
novations upon  the  Catholic  faiths  which  must 
soon,  if  unresisted,  overwhelm  the  country  in  a 
mass  of  heretical  opinions  \  During  the  busiest 
season  of  agricultural  labour,  the  popular  discon- 
tent was  repressed  by  more  absorbing  cares ;  but 
when  the  close  of  harvest  afforded  a  long  respite 
from  the  principal  rustic  emplo}rments,  angry  dis- 
cussion upon  recent  changes  excited  among  the 
village  communities  a  ferment  which  augured  no 
security  to  the  public  peace. 

This  state  of  irritation  first  broke  out  in  open 
violence  in  Lincolnshire,  at  a  meeting  holden  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sessing upon  individuals  the  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth 
granted  to  the  crown  by  the  last  Parliament  ^  It 
was,  perhaps,  impolitic  in  the  government  to  im« 
pose  this  unwelcome  exaction  at  a  period  when  a 
considerable  degree  of  uneasiness  could  hardly 
feal  of  pervading  the  nation;  and,  certainly, 
thereby  was  thrown  a  considerable  advantage  into 
the  hands  of  those  turbulent  persons  who  are 

^  Godwin,  Aanal.  60.  *  Ibid. 
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ready  to  urge  the  popular  discontent  into  acts  of 
open  outrage,  whenever  the  ruling  powers  are  in- 
volved in  diflSculty.  The  unenviable  distinction 
of  taking  the  lead  in  the  work  of  mischief,  fell 
upon  this  occasion  to  Dr.  Mackrel,  recently  the 
prior  of  Barlings,  a  convent  now  suppressed.  For 
the  conduct  of  a  man  ejected  from  a  respectable 
appointment,  and,  possibly,  suffering  some  degree 
of  unexpected  privation,  considerable  allowances 
are  fairly  demandable;  but  still,  this  martial  monk 
furnished  an  irresistible  proof,  that  many  bold  and 
active  spirits  had  been  compelled  to  waste  within 
the  precincts  of  a  cloister  those  faculties  which 
were  only  fitted  for  a  more  public  and  active 
scene.  Mackrel  himself  appeared  conscious  of 
committing  some  inconsistency  in  emerging  from 
the  seclusion  of  a  monastic  life,  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  discontented  peasantry  in  arms. 
He  stripped  off  the  monkish  garb,  and  assuming 
in  its  stead  the  dress  of  a  mechanic,  became  known 
by  the  &miliar  name  of  Captain  Cobler  \  To  his 
standard  flocked  crowds  of  those  idle,  discon- 
tented, or  disorderly  persons,  who,  from  the  de- 
sire of  novelty,  plunder,  or  mischief,  ever  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  any  bold  incendiary.  According  to 
the  practice  usual  at  the  beginning  of  popular  tu- 
mults, these  Lincolnshire  insurgents  assumed  an 
appearance  of  modesty  in  their  carriage,  and  of 

'  Thus  lodicroualy  described  by  Bale  in  Ponce  Pantolabusi  a 
humorous  controversial  tract  printed  at  Geneva  in  154r5 :  *'  Cap- 
tain Cobler,  that  valeant  George  on  horsebacky  with  bis  Lyn* 
colneshij^  bowes  and  bagpipes/' 
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moderation  in  their  demands.  They  transmitted 
to  the  King^  in  very  respectful  language^  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  which  had  aroused  their  spirit 
of  resistance.  These  were^  the  suppression  of  so 
many  convents,  some  restrictions  upon  testa- 
mentary bequests,  the  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  then 
demanded,  the  admission  of  low-bom  advisers 
among  the  royal  counsellors,  the  subversion  of  the 
faith  by  some  of  the  bishops  %  and  apprehensions 
lest  the  system  of  spoliation  by  which  the  monas- 
teries had  already  suffered  so  severely,  should  soon 
be  extended  even  to  the  parish  churches.  For 
the  redress  of  these  grievances,  and  the  quieting 
of  these  apprehensions,  they  humbly  besought  his 
Majesty  to  assemble  the  nobility,  and  in  concert 
with  them  to  devise  some  expedients,  whereby 
the  royal  supremacy,  which  they  acknowledged 
to  be  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  crown,  might 
be  rendered  generally  acceptable  to  the  people; 
relief  might  be  supplied  in  cases  requiring  it; 
and  first-fruits  and  tenths  be  exacted  from  no  be- 
nefices of  an  annual  value  below  twenty  pounds, 
unless  their  incumbents  should  not  reside  upon 
them^  It  being  justly  thought  that  an  answer 
to  this  application  would  be  more  respected  if  ac- 
companied by  an  armed  force,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk was  charged  to  levy  troops,  and  to  proceed 

« 

*  They  complained,  that  fonr  Sacraments  being  already  taken 
away,  they  might  expect  soon  to  lose  the  renuuning  three. 
HaUe. 

I  Herbert,  205. 
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t^ith  all  haste  into  Lincolnshire.  At  the 
time  was  sent  the  royal  reply  to  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents.  This  state-paper  was  drawn  up 
in  the  most  arrogant  and  irritating  terms.  ''  How 
presumptuous  are  ye,"  the  monarch  was  made  to 
say,  *'  the  rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that 
t;he  most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole  realm^ 
and  of  the  least  experience,  to  find  &ult  with 
your  prince  for  the  electing  of  his  counsellors 
and  j^relates  ^ !  To  choose  his  advisers  is  the  so- 
vereign's business,  not  yours.  As  for  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Parliament,  not  by  the  ministry,  and  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  wickedness  detected  in 
those  establishments ;  nor  can  it  seem  otherw&e 
than.most  disgraceful,  that  you  should  choose  to 
see  the  conventual  revenues  wasted  upon  su|h 
porting  a  few  dissolute  persons  in  riot  and  idle- 
ness, rather  than  vested  in  the  crown  for  the  be- 
pefit  of  the  whole  community.'*  The  other  de- 
mands transmitted  to  the  court  were  treated  in  the 
same  insolent  and  haughty  style.  In  conclusi<mj» 
the  rebels  were  ordered  to  make  an  instant  sub- 
mission, to  surrender  their  leaders,  with  a  hw- 
dred  .others,  as  victims  for  punishment,  then  to 
disperse,  and  behave  like  good  subjects. 

This  rash  and  overbearing  reply  was  exactly 
what  the  artful  leaders  of  the  sedition  desired. 
They  immediately  represented  to  their  followers, 
that,  from  a  government  which  could  thus  inault 


"^  Hrile. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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tlie  people's  feeliiigs,  ndthiBg  was  to  be  expected 
short  oi  the  most  odious  tyranny :  it  was  to  he 
supposed  that  the  Christian  reKgion  itself  would 
not  long  be  established^  even  in  name ;  that  men 
would  soon  be  prohibited  from  marriage^  from  all 
the  consolations  of  religion^  or  perhaps  from  re* 
galing  themselves  with  a  roasted  joint  of  meat^ 
until  they  should  have  paid  some  arbitrary  tax 
for  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  privilege.  If^  there- 
fore^ it  was  added,  they  would  escape  from  op- 
pression likely  to  prove  more  galling  than  any 
that  even  Turkish  slaves  would  endure  from  their 
despotic  rulers^  the  time  to  struggle  for  deliver- 
ance was  now  arrived ;  since,  not  only  was  gross 
injustice  to  be  rera^ted,  but  also  those  who  should 
spill  their  blood  in  the  cause,  would  attain  the 
glory  of  dying  martyrs  to  thenr  holy  fiuth.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  was.soon  secretly  apprised  of  the 
iB  effects  resulting  from  the  King's  haughty  mesH 
sage;  by  some  persons  of  superior  condition  iheM 
with  the  insurgents,  but  who,  despairing  of  sue- 
ce8s>  were  now  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the 
government  He  therefore  sent  an  intimation  to 
Ae  court,  that  menaces  and  insults  would  only^ 
keep  for  a  longer  time  in  arms  an  irritated  and 
disorderly  band,  which,  on  receiving  a  promise  of 
impunity,  would  quickly  melt  away.  Not  wily 
cUd  Sulfolk's  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  give 
weight  to  his  representations,  but  also  the  intelli- 
geoice  of  a  much  more  formidable  insurreotioo 
then  bursting  forth  to  the  northward,  enforced 
Ihe  obvious  policy  of  quieting  the  Lincolnshire 
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conmiotion  without  unnecessary  harshneffii  or  it^ 
lay.    According,  a  proelaniatkm  wa9  nom  m- 
8\Kd»  coached  in  moderate  languagej  coteuoAding 
tiie  msltitate  to  diqiense  imttedifttdy;  and  ex- 
posing the  dxngetB  of  disobediettce.     To!  tibu^ 
were  added  private  asisurances  of  aft  indeniiiii^r 
and  reports^  that,  notwithntandiixg  the  inclemency 
of  the  approaching  season,  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  the  heavy  artillery  was  preparing  for  Hhe 
field,  and  the  King  might  be  expected  to  take  the 
command  of  his  troops  hi  person.     By  thes^ 
means,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  insurgents  w^rer 
so^  violently  exdted,  that  they  readily  listened  tor 
those  gen^CTfien  among  Hiem  who  were  nowokdjr 
amicus  to  escape  from  their  rash  undertalohig) 
without  &rther  hazard  of  thdr  lives  uid  foUmxeti^ 
The  bulk  of  the  muttitude,  tiierefore,  adacm^-^ 
ledged  fhefmselves  ta  blame,  agreed  to'  obey  tt^ 
T^c&o^  aefts  of  Parliament,  surrendered  their  afttus^ 
and  qmetly  retired  to  a  Winter's  meditatio»  oiv 
their  folly  by  their  own^  fire-lidea    The  moife 
gvilty,  dariiig,  and  desperate  of  the  rdiels^  fefe 
iteat  tiins  ingloriotis  end  of  their  sedition  waa  mii 
ther  end«irabie  nor  safe.    Their  course,  aeeoirf^ 
^^Yf  ^^  shaped  to  the  northward,  where  tot^ 
bMfende,  audacity,  and  fenaticism,  w^e  raidn^ 
sack  a  contiagraeion  as  evidently  wtwld  not  eaiify 
be  e!xtii%ttished,  unless  by  measures  at  once 
pronq>t  and  energetic  \ 
The  northern  counties,  being  distant  from  the 


^  Herbert,  ^95. 
p2 
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chief  seats  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  as  well 
as  being  liable,  to  become  the  tl^eatre  of  war  from 
their  vicinity  to  Scotland,  were  chiefly  peopled  by 
a  bold  and  superstitious  race  of  men,  whose  in* 
tieiUects  had  continued  stationary  amidst  the  im- 
provements .of  their  age,  and  who,  therefore,  ge- 
nerally viewed  the  revival  of  that  scriptural  reli- 
gion which  was  unknown  to  their  immediate 
.progenitors  with  unmitigated  horror  and  disgust.. 
These  overpowering  feelings  were  carefully  fos- 
tered by  their  clergy,  who,  although  they  might 
not  dare  to  advocate  Popery  openly  from  the 
pulpit,  took  care  to  insinuate  the  excellence  of 
that  deeply-rooted  system  into  the  minds  of  their 
congregations  by  means  of  confessions  K  When, 
at  length,  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and 
the  popular  discontent,  was  exasperated  by  the 
tax-gatherer's  demand  of  the  subsidy  recently 
granted,  the  general  feeling  could  no  longer  be 
restrained,  and  the  hardy  peasantry  burned  to 
atchieve  by  valout  in  the  field  a  deliverance  from 
those  uneasinesses  which  ignorance,  artifice,  and 
bigotry,  had  rendered  insupportable.  Many  of 
the  more  considerable  persons  in  the  country  ob* 
served  .with  satisfaction  the.  gathering  of  the 
storm ;  for  they  shared  the  feelings  of  their  hum- 
bler neighbours:  but  the  natural  reluctance  of 
man  to  risk  the  possession  of  ease  and  affluence^ 

*  "  Dr.  PickeriDge,  and  other  prelates,  did  little  other  for  two 
years'  space  but  move  the  prestes  of  the  North  to  provoke  the 
people,  in  their  Lent  confessions  to  the  pilgrimage  of  grace, 
against  the  King  and  his  council/'    Bale's  Ponce  Pantolabu8« 
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restrained  them  from  stepping  forward  to  encou^ 
rage  tiie  movements  of  the  populace.  The  dis- 
contented were,  however,  no  sooner  ripe  for  re- 
bellion, than  they  found  a  leader.  Robert  Aske  ^ 
a  man  of  some  property  in  Yorkshire,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  he  quickly  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  partizans.  To  se- 
cure the  approbation  to  his  enterprise  of  every 
ignorant  bigot  in  the  country,  it  was  denoniinated 
a  pilgrimage  of  grace.  Priests  bearing  crosses  led 
the  vanguard  of  his  army:  his  colours  shewed,  on 
one  side,  a  figure  of  the  crucified  Redeemer ;  on 
the  other,  of  the  consecrated  wafer  and  chalice  : 
on  the  sleeves  of  his  troops  were  wrought  the  five 
wounds,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  them.  All  who  joined  the  insurgents 
were  required  to  swear,  that  they  entered  upon 
the  pilgrimage  for  the  love  of  God,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  King's  person  and  issue,  for  the 
purifying  of  the  nobility  from  villain  blobd,  and 
for  the  expulsion  of  evil  advisers  from  the  royal 
counsels ;  not  for  any  personal  advantage,  the  gra- 
tification of  any  envious  or  vindictive  feeling,  but 
only  with  a  view  of  allaying  popular  discontent, 
of  testifying  a  trust  in  the  cross  and  faith  of 

^  **  The  cliiefest  in  that  conspiracy  was  a  certain  lawyer,  whose 
name  was  Aske ;  a  roan  of  base  parentage,  yet  of  marvellous  8to-> 
niach  ahd  boldness;"  (Extract  from  a  journal  kept  by  the  monka 
of  St.  Austin's,  Canterbury.  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  472.)  Baie 
says  of  Aske,  in  his  satirical  way,  that  '*  he  was  no  small  doer  in 
that  pilgrimage,  though  he  had  but  one  eye."  Ponce  Panto- 
labus. 
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Christy  of  restoriqg  the  Clwvch^  aod  d  snppress- 
img  lieresy.  By  means  of  ^faese  specious  pro- 
tfmoxia,  by  their  formidaUe  numbeis,  and  hy  the 
^ployment  of  menaces  where  persuasioos  had 
proved  unsuccessful,  th^  iself^^alled  pilgrims  soon 
found  their  ranks  digniiied  by  the  presence  of 
oaany  persons  in  superior  life.  The  assemblage 
Mxat  displayed  its  power  in  restoring  to  their  con- 
Teats  the  religious  who  had  been  lately  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world.  Some  of  the  nobility  re- 
iHding  in  the  North  hastily  levied  forces,  tmd  en- 
deavoupred  to  stem  the  torrent  of  insurrectionary 
boldness.  But  in  vain:  everywhere  the  contagion 
spread ;  the  beacon  fires  glared  from  the  mountain 
summits,  and  the  northern  counties  were  tra- 
y»sed  in  all  directions  by  bafuds  of  discoDtented 
peasants,  hastening  to  join  the  warlike  pil^im- 
age'. 

Aske  fiooQ  found  himself  sufficiently  strong  to 
ventmre  upon  o^ensive  operations,  and  he  began 
by  summoning  the  garrison  of  Pontefract  Castle 
to  surrender.  That  fortress  appeared  pufficiently 
able  to  sustain  a  siege ;  but,  notwithstanding,  tte 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  the  assailants ;  a 
circumstance  attributed  by  some  to  the  presence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Darcy,  who 
had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  To  these  dis- 
tinguished inmates  the  oath  by  which  the  self- 
called  pilgrims  were  bound,  was  then  tendered. 
The  Archbishop  spoke  with  disapprobation  of 

'  Herbert,  205. 
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tbeit  imljnrprize:  ''  i^lgrimages^''  he  said, '' might 
^  be  eae^unged ;  bat  as  to  warlike  pUgrinages^ 
he  certainly  could  not  cmsider  them  entitled  to 
his  good  ri^[iurds/'  Howevier,  neither  he  nor  P^rqr 
refiised  the  oath,  a£ter  hav wg  mnde  «  decent  shew 
of  relujetwce*  T?ie  eause  of  the  Insuig^its  heii^ 
thus  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  these  two 
distii^^hed  associivtes,  proceeded  prosperously* 
York  and  Hull  yidded  to  thair  onns,  and  the 
nrhflle  covntiy  appeared  friendly  to  their  views, 
in  i^der  to  confirm  this  unanimity,  artifice  was 
indnptciously  emidoyed.  As  the  co-operation  of 
the  populace  is  seldom  steadily  continued,  unkas 
enforced  by  person^  considerations,  absurd  re^ 
pords,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  spread  in 
Lincolnshire,  were  set  afloat  among  the  peasaiutry 
to  t^e  north  of  the  Humber.  Government,  it  was 
said,  intended  to  oblige  every  man  to  deposit  his 
gold  in  the  Towa*  of  London ;  to  claim  ail  un^ 
marked  cattle  as  a  royal  perquisite ;  ,to  seize  the 
ornaments  <^  churches ;  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
offices  of  religion ;  and  to  make  those  provide 
themselves  with  licences  who  chose  to  eat  white 
Itoead,  or  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  animal  food. 
.  Hidiculous  as  were  such  statements,  the  feverish 
state  of  the  popular  mind  gained  credit  for  them, 
and  the  rebeUion  grew  more  formidable  every 
day ;  so  that  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  commence- 
ment, it  was  supported  by  thirty  thousand  meai  in 
arms.  In  the  hope  of  dispersing  this  dangerous 
assemblage,  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
sent  a  herald^  with  a  proclamation,  to  the  mwrtial 
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pi^ms/ while  Aske  still  remained  in  Pontefract 
Castle.  The  rebel  chief  received  the  messenger 
in  state^  haying  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  one 
side,  and  Lord  Darcy  on  the  other ;  but  when  he 
had  heard  the  proclamation  read,  he  refused  to 
allow  its  circulation  among  his  troops.  The 
northern  counties,  indeed,  appeared  wholly  at  his 
discretion.  It  was  only  in  two  instances  that  he 
seems  to  have  encountered  any  effectual  opposi- 
tion. Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  though 
dteserted  by  five  hundred  of  his  followers,  refiised 
to  open  the  gates  of  Skipton  Castle  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  rebels ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  dis« 
tressed  as  he  was  for  provisions,  gallantly  enduried 
a  siege  of  six  and  twenty  days  continuance  in  the 
castle  of  Scarborough. 

In  those  times  no  regular  military  force  was 
jdaced  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  and  therefore 
a  commotion  so  extensive  as  that  under  Aske, 
occasioned  considerable  embarrassment  to  the 
government.  Measures  were  however  taken  as  ef- 
fectual as  circumstances  would  allow/^with  all  des- 
patch. The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  levied  troops, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tumult.  To  him  an  indemnity  was 
inmiediately  forwarded,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
mission to  retain  his  followers  in  arms.  From  the 
South  advanced  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter,  with  such  forces  as  could  be 
hastily  levied.  Under  these  three  noble  comman- 
ders were  altogether  about  five  thousand  men,  a 
number  fearfully  disproportioned  to  that  of  the 
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rebels;  but  then  the  royal  army  was  far  better 
supplied  with  all  the  materials  for  warfare.  To 
overawe  the  country  in  their  rear,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  received  orders  to  remain  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  the  King  having  announced  his  intention  of 
taking  the  field  in  person,  appointed  Northamp- 
ton as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  at  which  the  nobi- 
lity, at  the  head  of  their  armed  followers,  were 
ordered  to  appear  on  the  seventh  of  November. 
Meanwhile,  it  being  thought  advisable  to  check 
the  military  pilgrimage  in  its  advances  to  the 
southward,  the  royal  commanders  moved  their 
small,  but  well  appointed  force,  upon  Doncaster. 
The  two  armies  there  were  separated  by  the  river 
Don,  which  could  be  passed  at  two  points  only, 
the  one,  a  bridge  within  the  town,  the  other,  a  ford 
lit  a  little  distance.  The  bridge  was  guarded  by 
cannon,  which  the  rebels  had  not  the  means  of 
meeting :  to  the  ford  was  despatched,  from  the 
Royalists,  as  e£Scient  a  force  as  could  be  spared. 
But  the  insurgents  possessed  so  conspicuously 
the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  that  they  de- 
termined not  to  be  deterred  from  fording  the 
river  by  the  fear  of  any  opposition  likely  to  be 
encountered  on  the  southern  bank.  However,  in 
the  night  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  their  at* 
tempt,  a  violent  rain  so  much  raised  the  stream, 
that  returning  day-light  shewed  it  to  be  impassa- 
ble. This  incident  gave  time  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  he  endeavoured  to  improve  it  by 
iiegociation.  He  had  already  opened  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  some  gentlemen  among  the  in- 
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8ttxgent8>  BxA  by  their  meMs  he  persMded  A«fc9 
to  transmit  a  petition  to  the  Kiag,  and  to  remtm 
inactive  until  be  should  leara  ks  result  Sir 
Ralph  Elecker,  and  Robert  Bowes^  who  uiiwill-' 
ingly,  according  to  th^  own  aeeount,  had  joined 
the  pilgriznage,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  peti* 
tion  to.  court;  whither  they  proceeded,  in  com- 
pny  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  truoe,  whieb 
was  to  continue  during  the  absence  of  their  4eli»* 
gates,  produced,  as  was  foreseen,  a  most  inguriotts 
effect  upon  the  rebd  afmy.  The  ^ccitemeat  na« 
turally  flowing  froiu  a  triumphant  advance,  was 
succeeded  by  the  cUspiriting  languor  pf  a  forced 
ViaQtivi<7 :  the  spectacle  of  a  country  prostrate  at 
their  feet,  was  exchanged  for  that  of  an  opposii^ 
host,  far  better  appointed  than  their  own,  and  cer* 
tain  of  reinforcements.  In  order  to  increase  the 
glocun  which  thu9  settled  upon  the  warlike  pil- 
grims, a  rumour  was  industriously  spread  among 
them,  that  the  pending  nc^ociation  was  merely  a 
device  of  the  gentlemen,  who  wanted  to  make 
their  own  terms  with  the  gov^mm^t,  but  were 
careless  of  the  doom  which  might  await  thei^peor 
neighbours.  Resides  these  mental  uneasinesses^ 
the  insurgents  found  themselves  exposed  to  very 
ccmsiderable  hardships:  in  order  to  maintain  a 
friendly  understanding  with  the  surroundii^ 
country,  plunder  had  been  strictly  forbidden,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  bulk  of  the  men  observed, 
with  some  dismay,  that  although  they  had  reached 
the  edge  of  winter,  they  were  but  very  miserably 
prepared  to  meet  the  rigours  of  the   season* 
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Having  tlnis  become  a  prey  to  irkMmeaeBs  and 
apprebensioii,  the  pOgrims  began  to  grow  dissa* 
tisfied  mtb  their  eiiteri»rize,  and  every  pight  nu* 
meroas  desertions  lessened  the' importance  of  Ihia 
ence  formidable  insurrection. 

The  Kmg  being  informed  of  this^  and  being 
amdoua  to  try  the  effect  of  farther  delay,  would 
not  at  first  allow  the  delegates  to  return^  and  pri- 
vately countermanded  the  muster  expected  at 
Northampton.  However,  the  detention  of  their 
messengers  revived  the  irritation  of  the  insur* 
gents,  and  therefore  the  two  gentlemen  were  sent 
back  to  Doncaster.  Norfolk  also  returned,  chained 
with  a  commission  to  i^en  a  treaty  in  that  town 
with  the  enemy,  from  whose  army  three  bondred 
individuals  were  to  be  allured  by  a  safe-conduct 
into  the  r<^al  camp,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
explaining  the  causes  which  had  led  them  to  ap- 
pear in  mm».  The  true  reason,  however,  why  it 
was  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  so  numerously 
attended,  was  the  expectation  that,  among  so 
many,  it  would  be  found  possible  to  shake  the 
^^ty  of  several  The  execution  of  this  project 
was  delayed  by  the  refusal  of  his  followers  to  truat 
Aske  within  th^  town  of  Doncaster,  until  they  had 
sec^ived  hostages  to  guarantee  his  return.  When 
l^s  diffif^ulty  was  reported  to  the  King,  he  said  at 
9ime,  "  I  know  no  gentleman  or  other,  whrai  I 
esteem  90  little  as  to  put  him  in  pledge  for  ^uch  a 
vsBain/'  In  the  mean  time  was  circulated  among 
the  rebels  the  offer  of  a  pardon,  on  condition  of 
their  immediate  dispersion.    As,  however,  from 
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this  act  of  royal  clemency  six  individuals  were  ex;- 
eluded  by  name^  and  four  others  were  to  be  after- 
wards debarred,  a,t  the  option  of  the  crown,  every 
man  reasoned,  that  it  might  be  his  fate  to  be  se- 
lected as  a  victim  to  the  law,  and  therefore  the 
proclamation  took  no  effect.  At  length  the  com- 
missioners  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  were  ad- 
mitted into  Doncaster  "*,  where  they  demanded  a 
general  indemnity,  the  assembling  of  a  parliament 
in  the  North,  the  establishment  of  a  judicature 
there  which  should  excuse  all  people  beyond  the 
Trent  from  journeying  to  London  on  legal  busi- 
ness, a  repeal  of  the  act  granting  the  recent  sub- 
sidy, of  that  for  misprision  of  treason,  and  of  that 
bestowing  first  fruits  and  tenths  upon  the  crown, 
a  restoration  of  the  Lady  Mary  to  legitimacy,  of 
the  Pope  to  his  former  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  re- 
ligious to  their  convents,  a  persecution  of  the 
Lutherans,  the  exclusion  from  the  next  Parlia- 
ment of  Cromwell  and  the  Chancellor  Audley, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Leigh,  with  his  colleague 
Leighton,  for  bribery  and  corruption  in  their  visi- 
tation of  the  northern  monasteries.  The  lately 
rejected  demands  of  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents 
were  modest  in  comparison  with  these :  accord- 
ingly, they  received  a  peremptory  refusal.  On 
this  the  rebels  again  prepared  for  war :  some  of 
their  late  associates  who  had  retired  expressed 
their  readiness  to  join  the  standard  of  revolt  once 
more ;  and  it  seemed  most  probable,  that  the  re- 

"  December  6.     Herbert^  206. 
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establishment  of  the  royal  authority  must  at  last 
be  left  to  the  issue  of  a-battle.  Norfolk's  situation 
became  critical ;  he  expected  that  his  handful  of 
men  would^  after  aU^  be  obliged  to  .oppose  such 
obstacles^  as  lay  in  their  power^  to  the  passage  of 
the  enemy  over  the  Don.  But  again  the  elements 
favoured  the  royal  cause;  and  the  pilgrims  ob- 
served with  dismay^  tha^t  on  the  second  time  when 
they  had  resolved  to  ford  the  streaip^  it  had  sud- 
denly risen  so  as  to  render  their  design  impracti- 
cable. Then  did  their  superstitious  minds  yield 
to  a  desponding  impression^  that  the  pilgrimage 
of  grace  had  lost  the  divine  protection.  As,  how- 
ever/ spirits  which  sink  at  trifles^  are  by  trifles 
raised  again,  Norfolk  did  his  utmost  to  impress 
upon  the  administration  the  policy  of  appeasing 
immediately  this  dangerous  commotion  by  some 
concessions.  Accordingly,  the  book  of  Ajticles, 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  Convocation,  was  dili- 
gently circulated,  and  the  clergy  were  strictly, 
ordered  to  be  particular  in  observing  those  Ro- 
mish ceremonies,  which  so  powerfully  affect  weak 
and  superstitious  minds.  But  the  cause  which 
effected  the  dismemberment  of  this  turbulent  as« 
semblage,  was  the  arrival  of  a  general  indemnity^ 
granted  under  the  great  seal  at  Richmond,  on  the 
ninth  of  December,  and  immediately  forwarded  to 
Doncaster,  together  with  his  Majesty's  answer,  to 
the  demands  made  by  the  insurgents. 

In  this  paper  Henry  addressed  his  mutinous 
subjects  in  the*  first  pers<Hi,  and  the  composition 
bears  evident  marks  of  his  own  pen.  .  ^'  As  touch- 
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ing  the  faith/'  he  BsAd,  *'  your  temiB  be  sd  geneml> 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  certain  answer 
to  the  same:  but  if  ye  mean  the  Irith  of  Christ, 
to  the  which  only  all  Christians  are  bound,  we 
declare  and  protest  ouvself  to  be  tha€  pfince,  thc^ 
doth  intend,  aad  hath  always  minded  to  live  cu^d 
die  in  the  maintenance,  defence,  and  observation' 
of  the  same  in  its  purity.  Nor  can  or  dare  any 
man  to  set  his  foot  by  ours  in  proving  of  the  con- 
trary. We,  therefore,  marvel  much  that  ignorant 
people  should  take  upon  themselves  to  instruct 
us,  which  hath  been  noted  something  learned, 
what  the  faith  should  be,  and  to  correct  what  we 
and  our  whole  clergy  have  declared.''  The  King 
then  proceeded  to  find  fault  with  their  want  o# 
precision  in  speaking  of  the  Church  and  its  libera 
tSes ;  but  he  asserted,  that  whatever  nught  be  the 
Church  to  which  they  referred,  he  certainly  ha* 
done  nothing  in  any  ecclesiastical  matter  contrary' 
to  divine  or  human  laws,  or  .injurious  to  the  com- 
monwealth, 6r  not  justified  by  precedents  in  fer^ 
mer  reigns;  These  assertions  were  thus  con-^ 
eluded :  '^  Wherefore  we  cannot  but  reckon  it  it 
great  unkindness  and  unnaturalness  in  our  com-' 
mons,  wMch  had  liever  a  churl  or  twain  sho^rMP 
enjoy  those  profits  of  their  monasteries  for  tfaef 
supportation  and  maintenance  of  abominable  Hfe^, 
than  that  we,  their  prince,  should  receive  thii 
same,  towards  our  extreme  charges  done  and  daily 
sustained  for  their  defence  against  foreign  ene- 
mies." With  respect  to  legidatitm,  the  insur-^ 
gents  were  told,  that  blind  menmight  as  wellpre* 
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tend  to  judge  of  ccftoiirs^  as  suck  persens  of  go- 
venunent  His  choice  of  advisers  Henry  conde- 
scended to  justify,  concluding  with  this  remark : 
^  We,  with  our  whole  councfl,  think  it  right 
stmage,  that  ye,  which  he  hut  brutes  and  inexpert 
ibik,  do  take  upon  you  to  appoint  us  who  he  meet 
for  our  counci},  and  who  not*"  As  to  the  irreligt^ 
ouaand  iflegal  acts  objected  to  some  individuals 
about  the  court,  his  Majesty  professed  his  disbe- 
Mef  of  them,  but  added,  that  if  such  allegations 
were  proved,  the  offending  parties  should  he  pu- 
nished* At  length,  after  contemptuously  advert- 
mg  to  the  dem^ogues  who  had  excited  the  rebel* 
Mon,  Henry  thus  concluded :  ^*  What  arroganee 
then  is  in  those  wretches,  being  also  of  none  ex- 
perience,  to  presume  to  raise  you  our  subjects 
without  comtnission  or  authority ;  yea  and  against 
n,  under  a  cloaked  colour  of  your  wedth,  a&d  in^ 
oar  name,  and  as  the  success  and  end  would  deM 
claare,  if  we  should  not  be  more  merciful  unto  yod 
than  you  have  deserved,  to  your  own  utter  coii^ 
ftisionl  Wh^efore  we  let  all  you,  our  said  sub- 
jects, again  wit,  that  were  not  our  princely  heart 
mable  to  reckon  this  your  shameful  insurtrection, 
and  most  ingrate  and  unnatilral  rebellion,  to  be 
dcme  of  malice  or  rafiaeour,  but  rather,  by  a  lights 
less  in  manner^  giv^n  by  a  naughly  nature  to 
pommonalty,  aAd  a  wondrous  sudden  surreptiim 
of  gentlemen,  we  must  needs  have  executed  ano- 
ther manner  of  punishment,  than  if  you  will  hum- 
bly acknowledge  your  &ult,  and  submit  yourselves 
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to  our  mercy^  we  intend  to  do ;  as  by  oar  prodar 
mations  we  doubt  not  ye  be  informed/' 

This  overbearing  reply  was  received  in  silence; 
and  the  people,  weary  of  their  enterprize,  were 
satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  revisit  their  homes 
without  molestatidh.  The  King  himself,  pleased 
with  having  quelled  a  formidable  insurrection 
upon  such  easy  terms,  found  it  prudent  to  dissem- 
ble his  resentment,  and  even  condescended  to 
withdraw  Aske  from  the  scene  of  his  dangwous 
importance,  by  overlooking  the  villainy  recently 
discovered  in  him,  and  inviting  him  to  court  \ 
In  truth  it  was  then  necessary  to  use  great  for- 
bearance towards  the  warlike  and  superstitious 
population  of  the  North ;  for  although  the  pilgri- 
mage had  ended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disappoint 
the  hopes,  and  check  the  spirit  of  the  peasantiy, 
it  had  by  no  means  reconciled  them  to  the  revival 
of  a  more  scriptural  &ith.  The  clergy  continued 
to  condemn  those  reforms  which  had  been  fcnrced 
upon  their  acceptance ;  and  thus  the  irritation  of 
the  people,  though  smothered,  was  not. allowed  to 
subside.  In  order  to  overawe  this  spirit  of  dis- 
content, the  royal  commanders  were  enjoined  to 
remain  in  the  country,  and  to  keep  their  troops 
in  readiness  for  action ;  the  religious  were  again 
ejected  from  their  convents ;  orders  were  given 
for  the  apprehension  of  all  seditious  persons ;  and* 

"  Where,  Halle  says,  the  King  gave  him  "  apparel  and  great 
rewards." 
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the  most  unqualified  submission  to  authority  was 
every  where  enforced^ 

However^  the  efficacy  of  all  these  expedients^ 
proved  to  be  only  temporary.  The  people  gra- 
dually recovered  from  their  panic^  and  began  to 
exclaim^  that  they  had  been  deluded  into  submis-^ 
sion  by  expectations  which  they  were  cmcouraged 
to  form,  but  in  which  it  was  intended  to  disap- 
point  them.  Especially  were  they  indignant  when 
they  heard  nothing  about  the  meeting  of  a  Parliar 
ment  in  the  North ;  a  measure  upon  which  they 
had  calculated  for  the  gratification  of  their  de« 
aires.  To  increase  their  dissatisfaction,  it  became 
known  that  Aske,  their  late  leader,  was  detained 
about  the  King's  person  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
imprisonment;  since,  though  not  actually  in  du^ 
ranee,  be  had  pledged  himself  not  to  remove  from 
(Sourt  without  his  Majesty's  permission :  a  grace 
Kttle  Ukely  to  be  granted  in  the  existing  posture 
of  affairs.  Lord  Darcy  also,  who  compulsorily^ 
aecprding  to  appearances,  joined  the  pilgrimage 
at  Pontefract  Castle/  t^as  ordered  to  wait  upon 
the  King.  This  venerable  peer,  having  then  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighty,  urged  that  circumstance 
as  a  reason  for  desiring  to  be  excused  from  the 
&tigues  of  a  hmg  journey ;  but  in  vain^;  he  found . 
himself  obliged  to  make  his  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  soon  after  committed  to  the  Tower, 
as  was  Lord  Hussey^  upon  a  charge  of  favouring 
the  Lincolnshire  insurrection. 

These  various  circumstances  revived  the  agitlh 
tion  of  the.  North ;  and  once  more  the  sidlennessf . 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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of  discontent  waa  exchanged  for  open  outrage* 
Nicholas  Musgrave,  and  Thomas  Tilby,  two  gen- 
tlemen of  Cumherland,  brought  into  the  field  eight 
thousand  men>  and  attempted  to  carry^  by  a  sud- 
den assault^  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Carlisla. 
But  the  enterprize  proved  above  their  means.  In 
their  retreat,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  met  them,  gave 
them  battle,  and>  after  a  decisive  victory^  made  a 
terrible  example  of  his  most  distinguished  pri- 
soners. Musgrave  had  the  good  fortune  to  es* 
cape;  but  most  of  the  other  leaders  who  survived 
the  action,  together  with  seventy  unfortunates  of 
inferior  note,  were  hanged,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  from  the  battlements  of  Carlisle 
walls.  About  the  same  time.  Sir  Francis  Bigot, 
and  a  gentleman  named  Halam,  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Hull ;  but  they  fstiled,  and,  with  their  lives, 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity.  The  news  of 
l&ese  commotions  rendered  Aske  uneasy  under 
his  constrained  and  inglorious  attendance  upon 
the  court.  He  privately  made  his  escape  from 
London,  and  repaired  to  his  former  associates. 
But  his  motions  were  observed,  and  he  was 
quickly  brought  back  to  the  seat  of  government : 
no  longer,  however,  as  an  honourable  prisoner  at 
large,  but  as  an  incorrigible  traitor,  who  must 
undergo  the  rigours  of  imprisonment  until  he 
could  answer  for  his  crimes.  A  like  unhappy  £ite 
overtook  several  gentlemen  of  consequence  in  the 
North;  who,  being  convicted,  were  sent  down 
into  thm  own  neighbourhoods  for  execution. 
Aske  was  hanged  at  York.    The  two  peers,  Darcy 
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and  Hossey,  were  tried  in  Weftinin»ter  HaU,  and 
found  guilty  of  treason.  The  former  asserted  on 
his  trial  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  secretly 
encouraged  the  insurgents:  this,  however,  the 
noble  eommander  denied,  and  his  serviees  had 
been  so  important,  that  his  accuser  received  but 
little  attention.  The  aged  peer  was  soon  after 
executed  upon  Tower  Hill.  Lord  Hussey  met 
tils  fate  at  Lincoln,  in  order  that  those  who  bad 
been  subject  to  his  influence,  and  who  shared  his 
crime,  might  witness  his  punishment  Among 
those  who*  underwent  the  penalties  of  th^  law  in 
consequence  of  the  late  rebellion,  were  six  priors, 
of  whom  one,  at  all  events,  the  notorious  Dr. 
M ackrel,  will  be  thought,  by  every  man  of  sense 
and  candour,  whatever  be  his  religions  senti- 
ments, to  have  suffered  justly ".  By  these  severi- 
ties, the  spirits  of  the  northern  malcontents  were 
completely  broken :  their  opinions  had  not  indeed 
undergone  any  change,  but  they  no  longer  dared 
to  think  of  supporting  them  by  force ;  and  when, 
in  July,  a  general  amnesty  from  the  King  arrived, 
there  was  no  district  beyond  the  Trent  in  which 
it  was  not  received  with  sincere  satisfaction  p. 

While  the  flames  of  revolt  raged  through  the 
northern  counties,  Romish  zealots  in  the  south 
looked  on  with  satisfaction :  from  some  of  the 
richer  abbots,  secret  encouragement  and  pecu- 

°  He  was  executed  at  Tybarn.     Holinshed. 
p  Herbett,  Ufi. 
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hiary  supplies  were  transmitted  to  the  revolters  ^  s 
and  besides  this  underhand  support^  a  considera* 
ble  commotion  was  excited  in  Somersetshire> 
which,  however,  was  quickly  suppressed  \  This 
apparent  apathy  of  the  Romanists,  through  more 
than  one  half  of  England,^  arose  from  the  little 
prospect  of  obtaining  foreign  assistance.  At  al- 
most any  other  time,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  King  of  Scotland  would  have  eagerly  seissed 
an  opportunity  of  fomenting  a  rebellion  which  had 
broken  out  on  his  own  frontiers  in  the  territories 
of  his  ancient  enemy.  But  while  the  north  of 
England  was  convulsed  by  civil  dissention,  James 
was  enjoying  the  elegant  festivities  of  Paris,  whi- 
ther he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  marrying 
Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  French  King*.  He 
returned  to  his  pwp  dominions  before  the  embers 
of  discord  among  his  neighbours  were  wholly  ex^ 
tinguished;  and  overtures  were  made  to  him  by 
some  of  the  malcontents  during  his  passage  home- 
ward. But  James,  after  an  absence  of  considera- 
ble length  from  his  own  kingdom,  was  returning 
with  a  bride  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  from 
a  co.urt  bound  by  policy  to  support  the  English 

^  Bale,  in  his  Pottce  ^anlolabds,  had  pi^eserved  a  Hit  of  these 
*'  «pirituaU  captaynes/*  as  he  calls  them,  and  among  them  he 
)pIaoes  the  abbots  of  Reading  and  Colchester. 

'  Godwin,  Annal.  64. 

"  Whom  he  married  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1537.  He  did  not  land  at  Leith  until  May  5. 
On  the  5th  of  the  following  July  his  Queen  died,  Ellis's  Let- 
teiS)  II.  107. 
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goYemment ;  he  therefore  felt  little  inclihation  to 
embark  at  once  in  the  hostile  intrigues  which 
tempted  his  notice^  and  he  positively  refused  to 
aid  the  insurgents  K  Upon  his  arrival  in  his  ca^ 
pital^  domestic  uneasiness  diverted  his  mind  from 
foreign  politics.  His  youthful  Queen  had  shewn 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  consumption  in  the 
imlder  air  of  France^  and  she  soon  sank  under 
her  malady  when  transferred  to  a  more  rigorous 
clime.  But  then  Henry  had  crushed  the  spirit  of 
revolt^  and  the  season  favourable  for  his  nephew's  * 
interference  had  passed  away. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  watched  the 
English  insurrection  with  no  small  pleasure^  and 
had  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Pole  was  the  instrument  of  which  they 
made  choice  for  the  fartherance  of  their  ^igns. 
That  ecclesiastic,  soon  after  the  transmission  of 
his  libellous  book  to  hi9  sovereign,  had  gone,  re- 
gardless of  the  advice  and  entreaties  addressed  to 
him  from  friends  and  relatives  in  England,  to  the 
papal  court,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
distinction,  and  created  a  cardinal''.  As  it  was 
now  certain  that  his  endeavours  would  b?  inya-r 


«  Herbert,  «12. 

"  His  biographer  Phillips  says,  that  he  was  unwillmg  to  ac« 
cept  this  honour,  and  that  he  consented  to  receive  i^  only  because 
the  Pope  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose :  an  English 
Protestant  can  hardly  fail  of  being  reminded,  by  this  account,  of 
the  different  degree  of  importance  which  Pole  appears  to  have 
attached  to  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  and  to  those  of  his  native 
sovereign. 
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riably  directed  by  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he 
was  stripped  of  the  preferments  which,  though 
not  in  full  orders,  his  royal  kinsman  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  declared  a  traitor.  To  that  desig- 
nation he  now  substantiated  his  claims.  He  al«- 
lowed  himself  to  be  sent  by  the  Pope  into  the  Low 
Countiries  as  legate  of  the  Roman  see,  in  order,  as 
it  was  considered,  that  he  might  be  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  support  the  English  insur- 
gents \  Before  he  started  upon  this  errand,  his 
Holiness  supplied  him  with  the  following  creden- 
tials :  the  first  was  a  manifesto  to  the  English  na- 
tion, in  which  Paul^  applauded  the  rebellion,  and 
exhorted.the  seditious  to  respect  the  legate  whom 
he  had  sent  to  sanction  their  enterprise :  the  se- 
cond was  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  which 
that  monarch  was  admonished  to  back  the  car* 
diiuiVs  influence  among  his  countrymen:  the  third 

'  PhiUipSi  with  amusing  rmvetSf  thii3  describes  the  objects  of 
Pole's  journey  to  the  Low  Countries :  **  That,  being  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  England,  he  might  with  greater  certainty  be  informed 
of  tho  dispositions  of  the  nation;  exert  that  influence  which  his 
royal  descent,  and  the  great  authority  he  still  had,  gave  him ; 
and  if  the  situation  of  affairs  was  such  as  to  make  his  going  over 
to  that  kingdom  adviseable,  the  journey  was  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion.'*  Dr.  Lingard  is  more  reserved.  He  says,  "  Pole  ac- 
cepted* about  Christmas,  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  before  two 
months  was  dapsed,  was  unexpectedly  named  to  a  very  delitaie 
InU  dangerous  msnon"  Probably,  if  the  historian's  business  had 
been  to  describe  the  tretaon  of  some  Protestant  divine*  he  would 
iiave  spared  this  circumlocution.  Halle  uses  a  little  more  En-^ 
glish  freedom  in  speaking  of  his  degenerate  contemporary :  he 
describes  him  as  "  that  arch  traitor,  enemy  to  God's  word,  and 
his  natural  country." 
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was  a  tetter  to  thie  Kitig  of  Fnuice^  teoding  to  the 
8ame  end :  the  fourth  was  addressed  to  the  Dow- 
ager Queen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  whom,  after  reminding  of  the  indighitieil 
auflfered  by  her  aunt,  Catharine  of  Atagon,  it  eh« 
joined  to  promote  Pole's  objects.  Howerer,  it  so 
happened,  that  the  whole  affair  tended  only  to  ex.* 
pose  those  who  engaged  in  it  The  legate  left 
Rome  early  in  the  year  with  a  splendid  train,  and 
proceeded 'through  France  towards  the  region 
marked  out  as  the  theatre  of  his  operations.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  crossed  the  Alps  than  his 
expectations  received  a  check :  at  Lyons,  he  l^umt, 
With.no  great  pleasure,  that  the  insnrgeiits  had 
been  defeated,  and  some  of  those  gentlemen  upon 
whom  he  reckoned  as  correspondents,  executed  \ 
This  mortifying  intelligence  was  the  prelude  to 
farther  chagrins.  The  King  of  England,  apprind 
of  Pole's  commission,  had  applied  to  Francis, 
either  to  ptevent  him  from  passing  through 
France,  or  to  seize  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  prince, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  English  authorities ;  or, 
at  an  events,  not  to  receive  him  as  legate.  The 
French  monarch  chose  to  adopt  the  course  last 
named.  Accordingly,  though  the  cardinal  was 
allowed  to  gratify  the  Parisian  populace  by  a 
splendid  entrance  into  the  capital,  he  found  the 
court  out  of  town,  and  received  a  civil  message 
from  the  sovereign,  informing  him,  that  he  could 
not  be  recognised  in  any  public  capacity  in  France, 

'  These  imGurtunate  persons  are  styled  **  maxijtn*  by  San- 
ders. ^ 
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bor  have  any  audience  of  the  King,  nor  eVen  be 
suffered  to  stay  in  the  country.  He  was  then 
conducted^  with  all  due  haste  and  politeness,  to 
Cambray/ where  new  disappointments  awaited 
him.  The  Queen  Regent  had  been  informed,  that 
if  she  should  receire  the  distinguished  English- 
man, hw  conduct  would  be  considered  as  an  in- 
fraction ct  the  treaty  subsisting  between  Henry 
imd  the  Low  Countries:  she  was  not»  however, 
prepared  for  hostilities,  and  therefore  she  begged 
of  the  legate  not  fo  proceed  any  fistrther  in  the  ter*p 
ritories  entrusted  to  her  governance,  being  under 
the  necessity  of  declining  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  him  at  Brussels.  The  cardinal  thus  fouiid 
himself  unable  to  -  advance  beyond  Cambray,  a 
city  in  which  he  remained  six  weeks  closely 
watched,  and,  of  course,  not  enabled  to  effect  any 
business  of  importance '.  On  finding  this,  he  re^ 
moved  to  Liege,  where,  after  residing  three 
months,  he  became  fully  convinced  that  his  pros- 
pects of  rendering  any  present  services  to  the 
papal  cause  were  completely  hopeless,  and  there? 
fore  he,  in  November,  returned  to  Italy  \ 

f  It  is  plain  from  the  foUowing  passage,  tbat  Pole  did  not 
^holly  fiul  in  opening  a  cprrespondence  with  the  disiafiected  party 
in  England.  Lord  Herbert,  (S40.)  after  detailing  the  obstmc-' 
tions  placed  in  his  way  by  the  Queen  Regent,  thns  proceeds : 
**  So  that  he  was  farced  to  hold  his  correspondence  in  Etigland 
by  more  clandestine  means:  whereof,  as  also  his  other  proceed? 
ings,  his  servant  Throgmorton,  and  one  firiar  Peto,  certified  some 
part,  as  Ifind  by  our  Records,** 

*  These  particulars  have  been  drawn  from  the  wor](  of  Phil- 
lips, who,  notwithstanding,  thus  speaks  of  his  hero :  "  As  giratir 
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In  Germany^  the  opposition  to  the  Romish 
Church  continued  with  unabated  force.  The 
confederated  Protestants  met  agaui  at  Smaleald 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year^  in  order  to  concert 
measures  for  their  common  safety.  As  the  Em- 
peror was  not  prepared  to  crush  their  party  by 
viol^it  means,  he  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  ne- 
gociation.  Heldus  was  sent  to  Smalcald,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  confederates 
an  engagement  to  refer  their  disputes  to  the 
council  expected  to  be  assembled  at  Mantua^  and 
also  to  aid  the  Imperialists  in  an  attack  either 
upon  the  Turks  or  the  French.  As  for  the  coun- 
cil, the  Protestants  replied,  that  it  not  being  sum- 
moned by  a  proper  authority,  nor  appointed  to 
meet  in  Germany,  they  shoiild  pay  no  attention 
to  it:  with  respect  to  furnishing  the  Emperor 
With  pecuniary  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wars, 
they  expressed  their  willingness  to  render  him 
that  service,  if  he  would  engage  to  molest  them 
BO  farther  on  account  of  their  religion.    Henry 

tude  geenB  to  have  foeeiA  a  cardinal  virtue  of  our  Slusttious  ooaii<r 
trymanj*  of  a  man,  namely,  who  returned  substantial  benefits  by 
gutrageous  insults,  and  who,  not  contented  with  having  vilified 
bis  munificent  sovereign,  sought  to  shake  his  throne,  by  lending 
Jiimself  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  rebels  and  foreign  enemies  t 
as,  however,  Pole  was  sufficiently  well-bred  to  receive  with  gen^r 
tlemanly  politeness  the  civilities  offered  to  him  by  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Liege,  his  biographer  at  once  ascribes  to  him  an  ex- 
alted sense  of  gratitude.  By  such  commendations  artfully  be* 
stowed,  and  unguardedly  received,  it  has  happened  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  parts,  and  defective  principles,  has  been  exhibited  to  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  his  race* 
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Q6ilfirmed  their  resolution^  by  sending  to  them 
two  agents^  in  disguise^  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing them  to  reject^  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner^  the  proposed  Mantuan  council.  Upon 
this  subject  no  difficulty  was  made,  and  therefore 
it  became  evident  to  all  Europe,  that,  if  the  coun- 
cil should  actually  meet,  it  would  fail  to  restore 
the  undisputed  authority  of  the  Papacy. 

However,  when  the  time  appointed  for  the  pro- 
posed meeting  approached,  an  unexpected  ob- 
stacle set  it  aside.  The  Duke  of  Mantua,  not 
much  relishing  the  prospect  of  having  his  capital 
filled  by  strangers,  most  of  them  subjects  of 
princes  much  more  powerful  than  himself^  de- 
manded of  the  Pope  a  sum  of  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  additional  armed  force  during  the 
session  of  the  divines.  Paul  did  not  object  to  the 
plan  of  providing  Mantua  with  a  larger  garrison, 
nor  did  he  decline  to  defiray  the  expense  likely  to 
be  thereby  incurred;  but  he  insisted  upon  his 
right  to  command  the  men  whom  he  was  required 
to  pay.  This,  however,  was  a  point  which  the 
Duke  refused  to  concede,  and  on  this  account,  the 
Pontiff  being  fairly  furnished  with  a  pretence  for 
delay,  the  council  was  deferred  until  the  following 
autumn,  then  to  the  next  spring,  and  at  last  Vi- 
cenza,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  was  named  for 
the  meeting  of  the  proposed  assembly  ^ 

Paul  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  supersede  al- 
together the  necessity  for  a  council,  by  appoint- 

^  William  Paget  and  Christopher  Mount.    Herbert,  210. 
«  Ibid.  211. 
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ing  in  the  last  year  a  committee  of  divines,  charged 
with  investigating  such  complaints  as  were  brought 
against  the  Roman  Church  by  her  adversaries^ 
Among  the  individuals  named  for  this  purpose 
was  Pole>  and  his  coadjutors  were,  like  himself, 
zealously  attached  to  the  Popedom.  The  result 
of  their  labours  was  such  as  might  be  expected. 
All  the  doctrinal  innovations  of  Popery  were  ap* 
proved,  and  certain  undeniable  abuses  in  discipline 
alone  were  admitted  to  require  amendment.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  a  few  concessions  to  popular  feel- 
ing, by  recommending  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  dis« 
cipline,  the  commissioners  brought  their  business 
to  a  close,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  Protestant 
divines,  even  the  most  candid  of  whom  now  be* 
came  sensible  that  nothing  less  was  intended  by 
the  Romanists  than  a  return  to  the  faith,  whidi 
was  capable  of  being  established  by  a  reference  to 
God's  undoubted  word  atone''.    However,  the 

*  PhOfips  tells  his  readers,  that  Lord  Herbert  speaks  favour- 
ably of  this  plan  of  refonning  the  Roman  Church.  As  there  is 
•ome  truth  in  this»  but  very  far  from  the  whole  truth,  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  the  noble  his- 
torian's work :  (211.)  "  Because  by  reason  of  these  delays,"  (in  as- 
sembling a  general  council,)  '*  many  doubted  whether  the  Pope 
really  intended  a  redress  of  the  enormities  then  generally  com« 
plained  of,  he  resolved  privately  to  proceed  in  a  reformatioB  a 
year  since  proposed.  And  this  was  a  singular  ingenuity.  Yet 
as  he  referred  the  business  to  the  Cardinals  Contarino,  Theatino, 
Sadolet,  and  Reginald  Pool,  and  some  others  who  were  pas- 
sionate pn  their  own  side,  they  produced,  afler  many  conferences, 
no  more  than  a  remonstrance  of  divers  abuses  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  affairs ;  for  in 
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Pontiff  was  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  some  of  the  reforms  lately  re- 
conaunended  by  his  friends,  in  the  hope  that  thus 
his  own  party,  at  all  events,  would  remain  satis- 
fied even  under  an  indefinite  adjournment  of  the 
long  desired  general  council 

While  the  Romish  hierarchy  were  striving  to 
maintain  their  influence  over  awakening  Europe, 
by  every  imaginable  expedient  short  of  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  the 
leading  men  in  England  were  intent  upon  dis« 
pelling  that  thick  cloud  of  spiritual  and  moral 
darkness  which  had  long  brooded  over  the  coun- 
try.  For  this  purpose,  by  the  intervention  of 
Cromwell,  a  commission  was  issued  from  the  King, 
authorising  certain  divines  to  compile  a  manual  of 
religious  knowledge  for  general  use.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  important  object  was  entrusted  to 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  to  the  Bishops,  Stokesley 
of  London,  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Sampson  of 
Chichester,  Repps  of  Norwich,  Goodrich  of  Ely, 
Latimer  of  Worcester,  Shaxton  of  Salisbury,  Fox 
of  Hereford,  Barlow  of  St-  David's,  with  others  of 
the  episcopal  order,  and  of  the  more  eminent 
among  the  inferior  clergy.  Thus  were  all  the 
prelates  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Re- 
formation employed  in  preparing  the  intended 
summary.  Their  operations  were,  indeed,  im- 
peded by  Stokesley  and  Gardiner ;  but  still  the. 

the  Church  doctrines  they  would  not  admit  an  error.  But  there 
were  few  princes  then  living  who  would  not  have  been  glad  tha^ 
something  more  had  been  done." 
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Protestant  party  among  the  compilers  was  snffi^ 
ciently  strong  to  cany  a  large  proportion  of  it£( 
objects.  The  associated  divines  met  in  Lambeth^ 
at  the  archiepiscopal  residence^  and  adopted  the 
fbllbwing  mode  of  accomplishing  the  business  in 
hand.  They  first  agreed  upon  the  points  to  be 
explained^  then  they  debated  the  several  explana- 
tions supplied  by  different  individuals,  and  when 
they  had  come  to  an  agreement  upon  any  ques- 
tion, they  authenticated  the  decision  by  the  sig- 
nature of  their  respective  names.  The  execution 
of  their  design  gave  rise  to  warm  debates.  Gar- 
diner, with  a  few  others,  contended  earnestly  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  usages  and  opinions  as 
the  Church  had  derived  from  Rome.  But  the  op-^ 
posite  party  was  the  more  numerous,  was  known 
to  be  favoured  by  the  Vicar-general,  probably  also 
by  the  King,  and  was  enabled  to  support  its  opi- 
nions by  a  reference  to  Scripture,  which  had  been 
pronounced  by  a  royal  message  to  the  last  Convo- 
cation to  be  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  As  might  be 
expected,  therefore,  Protestant  principles  were 
inculcated  in  this  little  work,  although  the  advo- 
cates of  Romanism  left  in  it  ample  traces  of  their 
exertions.  Probably  the  compilers  rather  hurried 
their  labours  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  appre- 
hensions excited  by  the  plague;  a  frightful 
scourge,  which  had  extended  ite  ravages  almost 
to  the  Archbishop's  gates.  Anxious  for  his  own 
sake,  and  for  that  of  his  coadjutors,  to  leave  a. 
neighbourhood  thus  haunted  by  contagion,  Cran- 
mer  applied,  through  the  Vicar-general,  for  his 
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Majesty's  permission  to  dismiss  his  learned  asso* 
ciates.  In  July  this  indulgence  was  accorded^ 
and  the  divines,  having  finished  their  task,  eagerly 
retired  to  hreathe  the  purer  air  of  the  country. 
The  Archbishop  withdrew  to  his  seat  at  Ford, 
near  Canterbury.  While  there,  the  book  pre- 
pared by  himself  and  his  associates  was  submitted 
by  Cromwell  to  the  King,  who  retained  it  long  in 
his  hands,  and  found  in  it  much  to  alter.  When 
he  had  completed  his  examination,  the  work,  with 
his  notes  and  alterations,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Archbishop,  who,  not  approving  of  all  that  hisr 
Majesty  proposed  to  insert  as  emendations,  had 
the  boldness  to  express  his  opinion  upon  these 
subjects  %  and,  finally,  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
procure  the  publication  of  a  book  substantially^ 
Protestant. 

The  work  was  printed  before  the  dose  of  the 
year  by  Barthelet,  the  King's  printer :  it  is  enti- 
tled. The  Godly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a  Ckris^ 
ten  Man.  In  familiar  language  it  was  styled  the 
Bishops*  Book,  a  name  bestowed  upon  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  compilation  having  been  chiefly 
effected  by  the  prelates ;  the  whole  of  whom  sanc- 
tioned it  by  their  respective  signatures.  It  is,  in 
fact,  founded  upon  the  Ten  Articles  published  in 
the  preceding  year ;  of  which,  the  five  most  im- 
polrtant,  those  upon  Justification,  Baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  Penance,  and  Purgatory,  were  trans- 
ferred without  the  least  alteration  into  the  Insti- 

•  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  74.  '  ' 
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Mion.  The  principles,  therefore,  of  this  cele« 
hrated  tract  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg.  The  whole  work  is  divided 
into  sections,  treating  respectively  of  the  Creed, 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  Justification,  and  Purga- 
tory. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Creed,  our  Saviour's 
descent  into  hell  is  said  to  mean,  that  he  went 
down  into  the  place  of  punishment  for  lost  souls^ 
in  order  to  render  his  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
darkness  complete,  and  to  rescue  from  the  bond* 
age  of  Satan  those  pious  spirits  that  had  departed 
this  life  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  before  his 
actual  advent.  By  this  descent,  it  is  taught,  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  brought  by  Adam's 
transgression  upon  the  human  race,  is  reversed ; 
the  punishment  incurred  by  the  original  and 
actual  sin  of  mankind,  excused ;  and  the  empire 
of  Satan  over  the  worldJ)rought  to  a  close.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  defined  to  mean,  a  body  of 
men  maintaining  the  unity  of  &ith,  hope,  and 
charity,  and  also  possessing  the  right  use  and  due 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.  All  particular 
chfurches  are  asserted  to  be  members  .of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  all  equal  in  dignity  and  power,  all 
built  upon  the  same  foundation,  all  governed  by 
the  same  Spirit,  and  entitled  to  the  same  glorious 
immortality.  It  is  consequently  declared,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  no  pretension  to  any  other 
title  than  that  of  a  portion  of  the  universal  Church ; 
and  that  the  Roman  Bishop  cannot  establish,  by 
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God's  word^  any  title  tq  an  universal  p^ustorship^ 
or  to  any  authority  whatever  over  the  Churches 
of  England^  France,  Spain,  or  of  any  other  foreign 
land.  The  communion  of  saints,  the  remission  of 
pins,  the  operations  of  the^  Holy  Ghost,  and  eternal 
salvation,  are  said  to  be  promised  solely  to  such  as 
are  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
)ience  all  heretics,  Jews,  infidels,  and  heathens, 
are  pronounced  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the 
mercy  of  God^  All  opinions  condemned  by  the 
first  four  general  councils  are  pronounced  hereti*^ 
cal.  It  is  directed  that  all  interpretatidns  of  the 
Creed  are  to  be  founded  upon  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  upon  that  of  the  primitive  ChttrclLr 
The  Sacraments,  according  to  the  Romish  sys-^ 
tern,  are  said  to  be  in  number,  seven ;  but  thia 
concession  to  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  is,  in  rea^ 
lity,  of  very  little  importance;  since  it  is  declared 
that  Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Eucharist,  are  of 

'  ne  InstUtUum  "is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  earnestness' 
with  which  it  refuses  salTation  to  all  persons  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church.*"  (Lingard.)  From  the  passages  above  it 
is  however  plain,  that  those  who  compiled  the  Institution,  and 
modem  Romanists,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  character  of  the  Ca-^ 
tholic  Church.  Ignorant  or  artful  Papists  restrict  this  designa- 
tion to  their  own  sect,  and  many  Protestants  very  unguardedly 
and  mischievously  use  the  same  language.  By  means  of  this  iH- 
judged  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  justice,  insidious  agents  of 
Popery  are  enabled  to  impose  upon  the  unwary,  by  representing 
that  even  Protestants,  in  their  creeds  and  formularies,  recognise 
the  pretensions  of  Romanism ;  although,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be 
more  false.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  scriptural  Christianity,  should  abandon  the  use  of^ 
a  misnomer  which  is  at  once  injurious  and  absurds 
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greater  dignity  and  use  than  the  other  four.  The 
first  three  Sacraments  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Christy  and  made  necessary  to  salvation; 
ha^g  the  promise^  to  all  duly  partaking  of  them, 
of  remission  of  sins,  the  aids  of  the  Spirit,  and  in- 
corporation into  the  Saviour  s .  mystical  body. 
The  four  remaining  observances,  though  justly,  it 
is  asserted,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Sacraments,  and 
ciKiferring,  by  means  of  the  priest's  prayers,  spi- 
ritual gifts  upon  those  who ,  receive  thern^  are 
declared  inferior  in .  importance  to  the  former 
three. 

.  Of.  the  four  inferior  Sacraments,  matrinu>ny  is 
mentioned  first ;  and  it  is  said  to  consist  of  an 
Outward  sign  and  an  inward  grace,  and  to  have 
been  instituted  in  Paradise;  therefore  no  new 
Sacrament  first  appmnted  in  the  Gospel.  This 
iaarticle  concludes^  by  assignu^  the  preference  to 
celibacy..  Confirmation  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  the  Apostles,  for  the. purpose  of  re- 
storing those  who  receive  it  to  that  degree  of 
ienrour  with  God,  which  their  baptism  obtained  for 
theni,  but  which  subsequent  transgressions  have 
forfeited ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
tiiein  with  new  strength  to  combat  the  worlds  the 
#eBh,  and.  the  devil.  The.administratiob  of  this 
Sacramentis  limited  to  the  episcopate.  The  Sar 
erament  of  Orders  is  said  to  confer  upon. those 
who  receive  it  the  power  of  instruction  and  gof- 
.veminent;  not,  however,  atrbitrarify/. but  with 
flhnitations  to  particular  purposes.  This  power 
is  denominated  that  of  &e  keys,  aiidlt  is  daid  to 
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vest  in.  the  priesthood  the  exclusive  right  of  a4^ 
ministering  the  Sacraments.    Its  institution  is 
declared  to  be  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles^  and 
that  it  is^  continue^  in  auccc^ion  from  th^m  .to 
the  .bishops  ,and  priests  of  the  Church.    Orders 
are  stated  to  possess  the  essentiak  of  a  Sacra* 
meiit,  inasmuch  as  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hands  constitute  the  outv^ard^  visible  sign ;  the 
power  and  authority  thus  conveyed^  the  inwaxd> 
spiritual  grace.    The  power  conferred  by  them  is 
distributed  into  the  ministerial  and  the  judicial : 
of  the  former,  as  being  well  understood,  nothing 
is  s^id;.  but  the  latter  is  declared  to  be  vested  in 
the  hierarchy,  for  the  purposes  of  repressing  im^ 
morality .  and  infidelity,  excommunicating  ohsti«* 
nate  offenders,  and  reconciling,  penitents :  but.it 
is  denied  .that  this  power  extends  to  any  autho- 
rity ovar  person  or  property ;  so  that  a  spiritual 
judge  may  claim  the  right  of  inflicting  imprison- 
ment or  d^ath.     To  the  episcopate  is  assigned 
the  privilege  of  perpetuating  the  succession  of 
bishops  and  inferior  ministers,  of  deciding  apon 
qualifications  for  the  priesthood,,  and  of  admitting 
;^a  benefices  unexceptionable  clergymen  presented 
1^  lay  patrons.    In  the  first  three  centuries,  it  is 
observed,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  ceremo- 
nies were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  cleigy 
and  laity  conjointly  i  that  after  the  conversion  of 
ki9gs,the  civil  power  was  called  in  to  aid  the  spiri- 
tual, because  the  latter,  having  no  temporal  rights, 
conld  not  otherwise  have  extended  its  influence 
over  the  whole  community ;  and  that/itt4he  first 
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periods  of  the  Christian  era,  the  abthority  of  the 
Roman  bishop  did  npt  extend  beyond  the  Umits 
of  the,  Italian  province.  It  was  thei^  stated,  thait 
the  Popes  had  graduaUy  acquired  their  inipoiv 
tance  by  imperial  grants,  by  presiding  at  coundls^ 
but  chiefly  by  excelling  in  the  arts  of.  intrigue 
and  intimidation;  and  that  their  siipremacy  is  a;t 
rariance  with  their  own  epgagements,  by  which 
they  are  bannd  to  respect  a  decree  Kmiting  the 
interference  of  prelates  to  their  own  provinee  ok 
diocese.  As  a  farther  confirmation  of  their  judg^ 
ment  upon  this  then  highly  interesting  suhje^, 
the  compilers  observe,  that  no  passage  of  Scrip 
kure,  no  father  of  the  apostolical  age,  adverts  tg 
any  difference  of  rank  among  the  apostles  an4 
bidiop^;  and  that  the  pre-eminence  eventiialljf 
assigned  to  metropolitans,  was  an  arrangement 
adopted  subsequently  to  the  primitive  timles  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  unity  in  the  Chnrchl 
It  was  also  said,  that  the  episcopate  confers  no 
right  of  interference  in  temporal  affairs,  no  civil 
jurisdiction  independently  of  princes;  and  it  is 
asserted,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  kings  to  de^ 
fend  the  Christian  religion,  support  the  orthodox 
cler^,  exterminate  heresy  and  idolatry,,  and  su- 
perintend the  bisfipps  ifi  th^  executiQU  of  tl^eh; 
office.  Extreme  unction  is  raised  to  the.  dignity 
of  a  Sacrament,  upon  the  ground  that  anointing 
With  oil  was  used  in  the  apostolic  age  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  Christians  froni  sickness  ^» 

.  *  if  tbis  article  wexe  among  the  firaiu  oflRbiniih  iattiferdqc^e^, 
the  other  partj  might  have  reasonably  connived  at  its  iasehioii^ 
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Upon  this  subject  the  people  were  to  be  taught^ 
that  no  man's  life  was  likely  to  be  shortened  by 
file  receiving  of  this  unction;  since  it  w^  insti-' 
toted  for  the  good  of  the  body^  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  soul ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  deferred  until 
aU  hope  of  Kfe  was  gone;  that  it  should  be  applied 
in  all  cases  of  dangerous  illness;  and  that  it  is 
called  extreme  nnction,  because  it  was  posterior  to 
baptism  and  confirmation,  in  both  of  which  anoint*^ 
ifBg'was  used.  After  the!  unction  it  was  rect»nri 
mended  that  the  Eucharist  be  received  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  the  other  Sacra^ 
ment;  and  it  was  also  suggested,'  that  these  ^reli-^ 
gioiis  rites  ought  to  be  administered  to  a  sfok 
f>er8on. while,  memory  and  judgment  remaining^ 
he  .is:  competent  to  uoderstaxid  his.  duty  as  a 
Gkristian; 

fi  In  the  exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  an  att^^ 
is  made,  similar  to  that  in  the  ten  articles,  to  qiake 
a  distinction  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of 


kince  they  took  care  both  to  render  the  rite  of  some  use,  by  re« 
commending  that  it  be  joined  with- the  Eucharist;  and  also  tfaey 
contrived  to  sliew,  by  reference  to  Scripture,  that  as  administered 
in  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  a  piece  of  mere  superstition..  From 
St.  James  V.  14,  15,  it  is  plain  that  this  unction  was  applied  to 
the  sick  with  a  view  to  their  recovery  by  means  of  prayers  offer- 
Kd  in  their  behalf.  The  un<5tion  was  a  practice  long  used  among 
the  Jews  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  hence  employed  by  the  Apos- 
tles (St.  Mark  vi.  Id.)  when  they  exercised  their  miraculous  grfls 
of  healing.  As,  however,  the  Romish  clergy  do  not  generally 
laj^  claim  to  such  miraculous  powers,  the  unction  which  they 
apply  is  no.  more  than  an  idle  ceremony :  it  is  like  **  salt  that  has 
lostits  fiavonuri" 
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images^  td  restrain  the  invocation  of  saints,  within 
the  bounds  of  a  Christian's  duty,  and  to  enforce 
the  obse^vanc^  of  holidays*  Under  the  fifth  Com- 
mandment  it  .is  taught,  that  men  should  respcdi 
their  spiritual  not  less'  than  their  natural  fathefa; 
and  that  the  sovereign,  as;  the  common  &thi3r  of 
his  subjects,  has  claims  upon  their  obedience^ 
which  no  act  of  his  can  supersede..  Under  the 
sixth  Commandment,  this  doctrine,  is  carried  £eu:<i 
ther ;  it  is  stated,  that  no  provocation  will  justify 
a  subject  in  drawing  his  sword  against  his.prince> 
govern  how  he  may,  since  tha-e  is  noearthly  tri-3 
bunal  competent  to  take  cognizance  of  hi6  ac-^ 
tions ;  but  that  an  oppressed  people  is  allowed  to 
sieek  for  deliverance  from  prayer  ajone ;  God  hav^* 
ing  reserved  the  manner  in  which  regal  power  is 
exer<;ised  upon  earth  for  his  own  tribunal    :        . 

The  exposition  of  the  Decalogue  is  followed  by 
that  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  s^nd  this  by  some  re-i 
marks  upon  the  Ave  Maria;  which  is  said  to:be 
no  prayer,  but  more  properly  a  sort  of  hymn^  adt 
dressed  to  her  Whd  was  dignified  above  any  oliier 
of.the  human  race.  The  moral  and  devotional 
parts  of  the  work  being  thus  completed,  the  whole 
compilation  is  concluded  by  the  addition  of  the 
articles  upon  Justification  and  Purgatory,  which: 
appeared  in  the  preceding  year. 

After  the  divines  had  accomplished  their  task, 
the  Primate's  active  mind  was  turned  to  the  state 
of  his  own  diocese-  He  determined  to  render  hi& 
retirement  in  Kent,  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  ,tha; 
people  under  his  spiritual  guidance ;  and  for  this 
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pfiirpose  he  procured  a*  licence  "from  the  Vicar- 
general  to  authorise  him  in  a  visitation  of  his 
der^y.  One  of  the  Archbishop^s  principal  objects 
in  undeilaking  this  iHs^^ction^  was  to  enforce  the 
injunctio^n  recently  promtlged  fbr  the  retrench* 
ment'bf  superfluotis  holidays.  Although  these 
festiyieas  had  grown  so  numerous^  that  stiitors  iii 
thd  laW-d6urts  found  their  business  impeded'  by 
thekh,  and  even  the  harvesting  of  the  corn  ha^ 
oKen  been  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
froni  the  same  cause;  yet  the  pedple  found  in 
thcSm  an  indulgence,  which  they  were  most  unwil- 
ling to  relmquislt  The  early  part  of  these  days 
was  generally  devoted  to  some  attractive  religi- 
ous cerefnonial,  and  they  usually  ended  in  mirth 
and  revelry.  But,  however  agreeable  days  fio 
spent  might  be  to  the  firivoloiis,  the  superstitious) 
the  idle,  or  the  debauched ;  tiiere  Is  no  man  of 
solid  sense  and  piety,  who  would  not  wish  to  con- 
fine such  occasions  of  popular  licentiousness 
within  narrow  bounds.  Unfortunately  the  clergy 
of  tiiose  times  were  in  general  little  disposed  to 
Second  the  enlightened  vieWs  en^rtained  by  some 
of  their  superiors.  Especially  were  th'dy  averse 
to  the  discontinuance  of  ancient  festivals ;  occa- 
sions on  which  they  considered  their  own  inipor* 
tance  to  be  augmented  by  the  conspicuous  figure 
which  they  made  in  some  favourite  service,' and 
which,  as  the  Chidrch  then  condescended  to  be- 
come the  handmaid  to  the  pleasures  of  the  vul- 
gar, certainly  confirmed  men  in  their  love  for  the 
Romish  foitli.   Cranmer,  well  aware  bf  th^  devas^ 
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taticiiia  covtmSlteA  byitheae  oftTtecurring  timeat^ 
idleness  upon,  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  na- 
tion, was  resolute  in  eaforoing  the  suppression  of 
sii(Ch  among  them,  as  had  been  lately  marki^  pttt 
for  discontinuance ;  and,  aceortiitigly,  he  nltide  a 
strict  enquiry  throughout  his  diocese  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  l^e  ¥icar-generA?s  lAjuttction 
upon  this  head  had  been  obe;^ed. 

As  of  the  saints'  days'  few^  if  any,  wett  aHowed 
to  remain,  etcept  those  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  of  the  Virgin,  &t,  Michael,  arid  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  festival  in '  commemolratioii  of 
Becket,  or  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  as  he  w^ 
caSed,  among  a  multitude  of  others;  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  day  on  which  this  resolute  ecdesi* 
astic's  devotion  to  the  Papacy  wbs  celebrated,  had 
been  usually  solemnized  by  his  successors  in  the 
archiepisc6pal  see  with  every  marie  of  nespect 
Ad  usual,  the  latter  p&rt  of  the'  precedinj^  day  was 
kept  as  a  &Rt,  and  long  had  it  been  sinc^'any 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  bfeen 'known  to 
take  an  ordinary  meal  on  St.  Thomas's  eve.  It 
Was,  therefore,  no  fittle  to  the  surprise  of  his 
housdiold,  perhaps  to  the  scandal  of  some  iattach- 
ed  to  it^  when  they  found  that  orders  were  given 
for  the  serving  xtp  of  a  handsome  supper  in  his 
Grace's  eiiting  room  on  the  very'  evening  which 
archbishjops  had  usually  concddered  devoted  to 
meditation  upon  Becket's  Bufferings  in  the  cause 
of  clerical  immunities.  However,  so  altered  were 
the  times,  that  the  Primate  of  all  England  did  not 
hesitate  thus  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  zealous 
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Papists^  but  sat  down  with  his  usual  cheerfulness 
to  a  comfortable  repast;  just  as  if  Becket  had 
quietly  died  about  that  time  of  the  year^  after  a 
life  of  ordinary  respectability,  instead  of  having 
sacrificed  himself  in  a  struggle  to  place  the  clergy 
above  the  law  of  their  country  **. 

But  notwithstanding  the  example  thus  set  by 
the  Primate,  many  individuals  of  distinction  ap- 
pear to  have  shared  with  the  populace  a  reluc- 
tance to  abandon  the  celebration  of  their  accuse 
tomed  festivals.  Probably  the  example  thus  set 
by  individuals  of  rank  was  pleaded  by  some  of  the 
Kentish  clergy,  in  extenuation  of  their  own  un- 
willingness to  retrench  holidays  deemed  superflu- 
ous ;  for  it  appears  that  Cranm^r  represented  to 
the  Vicar-general  the  ill  effect  resulting  from  the 
disobedience  to  his  orders  displayed  by  some 
about  the  court.  What  success  attended  this  re^ 
presentation  is  unknown;  but  from  CromweUs 
cordial  friendship  for  the  Primate,  it  is  flur  mosi 
probable  that  he  interfered  so  as  to  prevent  those 
admitted  to  the  sovereign's  immediate  presenee 
from  countenancing,  by  their  example,  the  vari- 
ous evils,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  resulting 
to  the  nation  from  a  redundance  of  holidays  K 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  regard  felt  by  the 
Vicar'^general  for  Cranmer,  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prejudice  prevailing  against  him 
among  the  bigoted  populace  in  the  North.     At 

*•  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  79. 

'  Letter  of  Cramner  to  Cromwell.  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm^ 
Appendix,  728. 
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an  ale-house  near  Scarborough^  his  character  and' 
mieasures  beccmiing  the  subjects  of  keen  debati^, 
a  priest,  who  was  sitting  thiere,  endeavoured  to 
turn  both  into  deriiEaon,  by  repeating  the  tale  of 
his  having  been  once  an  hostler. .  The  disputants 
on  the  Protestant  side,  highly  disgusted  with  this 
absurd  and  offensive  mode  of  negi^tiving  the 
Archbishop'^  pretensions  to  learning  and  respec- 
tability, sent  information  of  the  calumny  to  Crom- 
well. The  prejudices  and  irritation  prevailing  in 
the  North,  rendered  that  officer  desirous  of  pu** 
nishing  the  ignorant  priest  for  giving,  currency  to: 
this  idle  tale ;  and  he  caused  him  to  be  sent  pri- 
soner to  London.  Htcf  place  of  confinement  was 
the  Fleet,  where  he  lay  during  several  weeks, 
until  a  relative  of  his,  a  grocer  in  the  city,  applied' 
to  the  Primate  in  his  behalf.  Cranmer,  not  a 
little  surprised  that  this  most  probably  unlettered, 
man  should  have  pronounced  him  ''  no  better 
learned  than  the  goslings  on  the  green,''  sent  tar 
him  to  Lambeth.  *'  So,*"  said  the  Archbishop 
when  he  saw  him, ''  I  am  told  that  you  be  pri- 
soner in  the  Fleet  for  calling  me  an  hostler,  and 
reporting  that  I  have  no  more  learning  than  a 
gosUng.  Did  you  ever  see  meliefore  this  day?' 
^  No,  forsooth,"  replied  the  detractor;  "  What 
meant  ye  then,"  Cranmer  rejoined,  ''  to  call  me 
an  hostler,  and  so  to  deface  me  among  your  neigh*- 
bours  ?"  ''  My  Lord,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  hope 
your  Grace  will  excuse  my  folly ;  I  was  overseen 
with  drink."  ''  Well,"  was  the  reply,  ''  now  ye 
be  come  here,  you  may  oppose  me  to  know  what 
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hHurning  I  htfve.  '  B^uiiiwgraiiiniar^  if  you  will* 
or  dde  in  philosaphy^  er  other. sdenoeB^  <m!  divi- 
uty*''  ''  My  Lord/'  r^joiaed  the  ^norant  divine, 
^  I  bieaeech  yottr  Grace  to  pArdoA  me  r  I  have  no 
manner  of  laming  ib  the  Latin  tongue,  but  alto- 
gather  in  Engliah/'  ''  Well  then/'  said  the  Pri- 
mftte,  ^''ifyouwfllnotoppoacf  me,  I  willtfppose 
yott*  Ate  yott  m>t  wont  to  read  the  Bible  T 
'^  Yea,  my  Lord,  daily;*'  was  the  ianawer.  ^*  I 
jatAj  you  then  tell  me,**  resumed  Cranmer,  "  who 
was  David's  father }'"  The' utiforttanate  Examinee, 
after  standing  for  awhile  confounded  by  the  qued- 
twn,  at  length  thus  broke  silence :  ^'  In  truth,  my 
good  Lord,  I  caimot  tell  your  Grace."  "  Well 
thtin,"  said  the  examiner,  ^'  perliaps  yon  cttn  tell 
me  who  was  Solomon's  father  ?^  ''  Surely,  my 
Lordt"  replied  the.  priest,  ^'  I  akn  nothing  at  all 
teen  in  those  genealogies.''  The  Archbishop  then 
thus  addressed  him:  '^  The  mattet,  I  perceiive, 
stakids  thus.  You  have  reported  of  me,  without 
knowing  what  you  said,  that  I  have  no  leiamii^ 
at  all :  now  I  am  enabled  to  bear  witness  of  y<Mi, 
Chat  you  have  mme  at  alL  There  id  a  sort  bf  you 
in  this  realm  that  know  nothitig,  and  that  will 
know  notiiing;  but,  notwithstanding*  ye  have 
titef  &ce  to  sit  upon  the  ale-bench,  atod  slander  aH 
honest  and  learned  men.  If  ye  had  but  conunon 
sense  in  your  heads,  you  that  have^  called  me  an 
hostler,  ye  would  have  known  that  th6  King, 
having  the  faairdest  questions  which  have  arisen 
respecting  the  purport  of  Scripture  these  many 
yettrs,  would  not  have  sent  such  a  mim'as  ye  d^ 
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mtihe,  to  the  Bishopi  of  Roifte/  the  Em^ei^g 
council^  the  coUege  of  cardinals^  and  .the.  whole 
rout  of  Rome.  His  Highneiis  most '  either  haVd 
sadly  lacked  the  help  of  iebmed  meii>  ii^  he  wefb 
driven  to  send  hostierd  upon  inch  affiurs,  or  he 
must  have  under  his  rule  many  idle  priestb  with* 
out  wit  or  reason,  that  can  so  judge  of  their  prince^ 
his  council,  and  the  weightiest  mattJers.  God 
amend  you,  and  get  ye  home  to  your  curd ;  fiid 
from  henceforth  learn  to  be  an  honest,  or  at  least 
a  reasonable  man."* 

The  Archbishop,  immediately  after  this  inters 
view,  procured  his  discharge  for  the  humiliated 
clergyman,  who  gladly  returned  to  his  own  holaie« 
Cromwell,  however^  offbnded  that  the  n[iatter''wA 
passed  over  So  lightly,  said  with  ah  oath,  ib&r 
days  afterwards:  ^  My  Lord  of  Canterbury,  the 
Popish  knaves  shall  pick  out  your  eyes»'  and  cut 
your  throat,  before  I  will  any  isome  rebilke  them 
for  their  slanders.  I  had  thought,  that  the  rogue 
of  a  priest,  whom  you  have  sent  Home,  should 
have  recanted  at  Paul'ti^Cross  on  Sunday  next." 
'^  Marry,"  answered  the  Arclibishop,  ^  you  would 
make  all  the  world  think  that  I  was  an  hostler  in« 
deed/'  '^  What  manner  of  blockheads  woUld  so 
think  r  asked  the  Vicar  General  Crabmer  re- 
sumed :  *'  Too  many  Papists.  Howbeit  you  have 
caused  the  poor  priest  to  spend  all  that  he  hath 
in  prison ;  and  would  you  now  put  him  to  an  open 
shame  too  ?  lEIe  is  not  the  firsts  by  five  hundred 
of  them,  that  hath  called  me  an  hostler ;  and 
therefore  I  wiU  not  now  begin  to  use  eactremity 
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against  this  priest.  I  perceive  he  is  sorry  for 
what  he  has  said>  and  that  is  enongh.''  On  thia 
Cromwell  thus  ended  the  conversation:  '^Well 
then^  if  you  care  not  for  it,  no  more  do  I ;  hut  I 
warrant  you,  one  day,  if  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity, they  will  make  you  and  me  too  $ts  vilje  as 
hostlers  ^" 

It  was  during  Cramner's  stay  at  Ford,  that  the 
English  Bible,  which  had  been  printed  under  his 
patronage,  was  completed*  The  important  work 
was  transmitted  to  him  by  Grafton,  one  of  the 
publishers,  and  by  his  interest  it  obtained  the 
royal  approbation.  Englishmen  were  thus  pro* 
tected  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  consult 
God's  undoubted  Word,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  said  that  he  received  the 
news  with  greater  pleasure  than  he  would  have 
felt  if  a  thousand  pounds  had  been  sent  to  him  ^ 
The  book  was  published  in  folio,  and, in  the  title** 
page  it  was  said,  that  Thomas  Matthewe  was  the 
translator.  This  name,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  fictitious,  and  was  probably  adopted  merely 
to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  translation  was  ac^ 
coinplished  by  scholars  whos^  labours  had  beeq 
industriously  depreciated  by  the  Romish  party. 
The.  real  editor  was  either  Coverdale,  or  John 
Rogers,  who  became  known  in  the  next  reign  as^ 
an  able  and  efiSciant  minister  of  the  Gospel,  an<| 

^  From  the  relation  of  Morice,  Cranmer's  secretary,  drawn  up 
by  Archbishop  Parker's  command,  and  printed  from  the  original 
(in  Bibl.  C.  C.  C.  G.)  by  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  627. 

'  Ibid.  8^. 
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who  was  the  proto-martyr  in  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion. The  printing  was  conducted  abroad ;  and 
as  the  types  are  German,  from  that  circumstance^ 
and  from  the  words  of  Foxe,  it  has  been  thought"" 
that  the  Hamburg  press  conferred  this  benefit 
upon  England.  To  the  end  of  Chronicles^  the 
translation  is  that  of  Tyndale ;  and  thence,  to  the 
aid  of  the  Apocrypha,  Coverdale  was  the  transla* 
tor :  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Tyndale  \ 

Although,  when  the  work  appeared,  the  royal 
licence  for  its  circulation  was  duly  recorded  in  the 
title*page,  many  people  affected  to  disbelieve  that 
the  King  could  have  authorised  such  a  public&« 
tion.  As,  however,  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  it  was  now  evident  that  no  artificea  would 
avail  to  repress  a  general  desire  for  the  .possession 
of  this  improved  edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
Grafton  became  anxious,  not  so  much  for  the  &•* 
vourable  reception  of  his  editor's  labours,  as  for 
the  reimbursement  of  his  own  outlay.  The  goodly 
folio  had  been  produced  by  him  at  an  expense  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  impression  consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  But  no  sooner  did 
some  Dutch  adventurers  observe  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  English  public  hailed  the  new 
work,  than  they  determined  to  pirate  it,  by  pro* 
ducing  another  edition  of  smaller  size  and  price. 
Upon  gaining  intelligence  of  this  intention,  Gi^- 
tou  apprehended,  that  if  accomplished,  he  should 

"  By  Strype,  Mem.  Craam.  88. 

*"  Walter  on  the  Independence  of  the  Authorised  Version,  101. 
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be  undersold,  id  his  own  utter  rain^  and  to  the 
gP^reat  injury  of  his  creditors.  Hie,  therefore^  poti-^ 
tioned  tJie  Vicar-general  to  procure  for  him^from 
the'  King,  the  excrimive  privilege  of  printing  the 
Bible  in  English,  during  tiie  spa^e  of  three  years'*; 
alleging,  as  a  reason  fcnr  Ms  request,  not  only  tiie 
impMsibility'  of  his  being  reimbursed  without 
such  a  protection/ Hut  al^  the  certainty  of  cousin 
derable  errors  being  introduced  into  the  sacred 
ies;t,  if  fofeigne^i,  ignorant  of  Ei\^lidi»  were 
allowed  to  print  it'  He,  besides,  suggested,  that 
it  would  be  desiraUe  to  issue  eja^  order,  that  all 
incumbents  should  proride  themselves  with  a 
copy  of  the  Bi|>le,  and  that  every  abbey  should 
provide  six  for  the  use  of  its  monbers.  Perhaps 
in  all  this  there  might  appear  a  considerable  de-> 
gree  (rf  commercial  avidity ;  but  it  shpuld  be  ret 
collected,  that  the  underta^hg  had  been  aocom* 
pGshed  by  an  outlay  of  capital,  w][nch,  in  those 
4ays,  amounted  to  a  very  serious  sum ;  that  Grafr 
ton  represents  himself  as  a  poor  yjfnmg  man  ;  and 
{hat  he  had  good , reason  to  expect  a  general  oppo* 
sition  to  the  success  of  his  honourable  ventune 
among  the  clergy.    Indeed  he  expresses  himsdf 

*  V  Whether  thiir  was  granted  or  not,  lAo  not  find.  -But  I 
have  «fen  a  4:opy  of  >thu  Bible  ia  a  small  thick  fblio,  where  the 
text  and  notes  are  the  sa^ie  with  this  of  1637  ;  and  Tyndale's 
prologues  to  the  Pentateocht.  J.onaS|  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, are  inserted ;  but  all  the  other  prologues  are  omitted,  as 
are  the  initials  of  Grafton,  Whitchurch,  (printers  of  the  larger 
Bible,)  and  Tyndale,  and  the  wooden  cuts  in  the  Hevebaion." 
Lewis,  109. 
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as  if  he.  waft  .doubtful  6f  meeting  with  my  patc6i»- 
age  amongx  the.prelates,  except  from  the  Ajrdi- 
biahop  of  CaQterbury>  and  the  Bjshopa  of  .Salia- 
bury  and  Worcester  ^  .     . 

.  On  the  12th.  of  October  %  the  hcq^ea  of  the.  Pm- 
testant  party  were  confirmed  by  the  birtih.of  a 
male  heir  to.  the  crown.  This  event,  which  occft- 
sioned  great  joy  both  to  the  King  and.  the  nation, 
occurred  at  Hai)Qq[>ton  Court  But  the  general 
satisfaction  was  soon  damped  by  one  of  those  la- 
mentable incidents  which  balance  so  &tally  to  the 
softer  sex  their  exemption  from  the  perils  of  ac- 
tive life.  Within  a  very  short  time  of  her  deli- 
very \  Jane  died  of  a  malady  to  which  women  in 
her  situation  are  liable.  Both  her  husband  and 
the  country  were  much  grieved  at  this  mournful 
event' ;  as  she  had  borne  her  elevation  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Her 
infant  progeny  was,  six  days  after  his  birth,  in- 
vested with  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester.  At  his  baptism, 
the  name  of  Edward  was  given  to  him ;  and  upon 
that  occasion,    the    sponsors  were  Archbishop 

"*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  85. 

^  Being  St.  Edward's  eve.     Holinshed. 

'  Halle,  Holinshedy  and  Herbert  state,  that  the  Queen  died  on 
the  14th;  but  from  a  journal  written  by  Cecil,  it  appears  that 
she  did  not  die  before  the  £4th.  (Note  to  Rapin,  I.  817.)  She 
was  buried  under  the  choir  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Windsor. 

'  Halle.  This  historian  says,  that  even  during  the  festivities 
of  Christmas,  which  were  celebrated  at  Greenwich,  the  court  was 
in  mourning ;  and  Holinshed  tells  us,  that  the  sables  were  not 
laid  aside  until  Candlemas* 
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Cranmer^  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Lady 
Mary*.  His  uncle.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who 
had  in  the  last  year  been  created  Baron  Beau- 
champ,  was  now  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of 
Hertford;  and  the  general  joy  excited  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  labouring  under  no 
jstuspicion  of  illegitimacy,  was  farther  signalijsed 
,by  the  elevation  of  Sir  William  Fitz- William, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  to  the  Earldom  of  Southamp- 
ton -. 

.    '  Holinshed,  .  •  Herbeit*  «12- 
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iecondvmtatum  of  monUstertes-^Soime  houses  surrendered — Relics 
and  mages  destroyed^^Imposition  at  Hales  detected — Beekefs 
btmes  disinierred. — Suppression  of  the  larger  abieys^^Liberdl 
treatment  pf  the  se^^darixed  reUgiauS'^SeverUies  exercised  ,tip^' 
some  of  the  abbots — Revenues  derived  from  the  suppression-r* 
Destruction  of  conventual  libraries  and  edificeS'^New  hiihoprics 
^erected'^Dimim^on  of  eeplesiasticdl  vr^htence  Hi  ParUamertt — 
P^^bUc  uses  to  which  monastic  propenty  mas  appKed^^Impro^ 
deta  grants  of  aUbey  lands^Loss  qf  the  trnpropruite  tilAe«  to 
the  Ckurch^-^Policy  of  Popery  in  the  institution  of  Monachism^ 
^'^Indignation  of  the  Papal  court  on  receiving  news  qfthe  recent 
pr,oceedings  in  England — The  bull  of  excommunication  formally 
piMiAed-^Injunctions  issued^  by  which  it  was  ordered^  that 
every  parish  shoutd  provide  a  Bible  for  genered  use;  and  every 
jfictttniefil  should  k^ep  a  register-^Crtmmer  addresses  fke  Sing 
for  u  farther  reformation — I)elegaie^fr<f^  the  German  Pr&tes^ 
tants  arrive  in  fingland — Summary  of  their  arguments  against 
half  commmiont  private  mfisses^.and  clerical  celilxxqyT^Surfi' 
'  mary  of  Ashop  TunstaWs  reply — Persecution  of  Lambert-^ 
Sims  of  opinion  among  theprineipai  English  Refwmers^-'^et* 
seo^akm  of  the  Dutch  AniUfaptigtsrr-Pole[s  mimon '  to  Spmn*^ 
Detection  and  execution  of  his  English  accomplices. 


Bist^it^  the  Ifiiie  reb^nibh^  notliing  had  mmb 
^blbfy  appe^ed  than  f hie  inveterate  hosGiii^td^ 
wards  t!fe  government  entertained  By  the  monas- 
tic orders.  Not  only  had  the  monks  in  the  Korffi 
ii^dttstddusly  fomented  the  discontent  around 
th^;  aiid  afforded  pecuniary  aid  to  the  maTcon- 
tents ;  but  as  also  supplies  of  money  from  south* 

VOL.  II.  s 
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em  convents  had  been  transmitted  to  the  insur* 
gent  leaders,  it  was  obvious,  that  among  the  reli- 
gious, every  enemy  to  the  existing  order  of  things 
might  securely  calculate  upon  finding  a  niycnerou3 
and  powerful  body  of  devoted  auxiliaries.  A  tho- 
rough conviction  of  this  truth,  which  no  candid 
mind  could  elude,  proved  fatal  to  English  mona- 
chism.  Men  attached  to  the  Reformation  rear 
soned,  that  while  monasteries  should  continue. 
Popery  might  indeed  be  depressed,  but  would 
never  be  extirpated :  while  mere  politicians  au- 
gured, from  the  instinctive  leaning  of  these  esta^ 
blishments  towards  the  Papacy,  that  they  would 
constantly  nurture  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
existing  policy  of  England.  Thus  another  oppor* 
tunity  was  afforded  to  the  more  moderate  Refor- 
mers of  advocating  their  favourite  scheme  of  di- 
verting the  monastic  revenues  from  the  useless 
and  injurious  purposes  to  which  they  had  been 
long  applied,  to  such  objects  as  had  been  contem- 
plated by  the  earliest  founders  of  English  monas- 
teries, and  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Dunstan.  To  adopt  this  plan  appears  to 
have  been  partly  the  King's  intention;  but  he 
probably  had  an  eye  also  to  the  replenishing  of 
his  exchequer  firom  the  confiscation  of  the  con-* 
ventual  property ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  t|u|t 
this  object  weighed  materially  with  the  more  ra- 
pacious of  his  CQurtierd.  To  counterbalance  this 
general  feeling  of  hostility  to  their  cause  among 
those  possessed  of  power  and  influence,  effectual 
means  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  the  uKmlus. 
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Thetf  boldest  and  ablest  oha]npu>ii§  had  perislnd 
in  the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  their  less  dis- 
tinguished partizans  were  awed  into  submission  / 
by  a  recollection  of  hardships  and  severities  un- 
der which  they  had  smarted,  or  from  which  they 
had  with  difficulty  escaped*  From  various,  causes^ 
therefore,  the  monasteries  had  become  defence- 
less ;  and  the  government  rightly  judged,  that  a 
toast  favourable  opportunity  for  their  total  sup^ 
pression  could  never  be  expected  to  occur.  This 
measure,  accordingly,  was  determined  upon,  and 
it  was  preceded  by  orders  for  a  new  visitation  of 
the  convents;  by  which  means,  it  was  not  doubts 
ed,  additional  diarges  of  mor&l  obliquity  might 
be  brought  against  these  societies,  and  might  be 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  their  political  offences* 
To  this  latter  object,  the  visitors  were  desired  to 
pay  particular  attention :  they  were  to  investigate 
very  narrowly  the  state  of  party  feeling  in  every 
house,  and  the  conduct  which  its  inmates  had 
pursued  during  the  late  rebellion*  It  was  also 
desired,  that  a  careful  enquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  various  frauds  and  impostures  by  which 
itionks  were  known  to  enrich  theuiselves,  and  to 
debase  the  popular  mind'.  Perhaps  also  the  visi- 
tors were  privately  instructed  to  persuade  the 
different  societies  to  make  terms  with  the  crownj 
by  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  surrender :  a 
mode  by  which  the  government  affected  to  have 
acquired  much  of  the  conventual  property  already 


»  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  364« 
s2 
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tonfiscatcid.;  as  is  skewii  hj  a  cisctdar'klter  of 
CTomweU^  intended  to  aQay  the  appreliensicQis  of 
tiie  greaiar  abbots,  in  which  they  were  informed; 
that  unless  the  smaller  religious  houses  had  madd 
a^fseeaadvdnntary  sutrender  to  the  King,  '^  his 
Grace  wonldjiever  have  received  the  same^'' 

Of  the  larger  hoteses,  some  surrenders,  appii4 
sently  uhcompelled,  had -indeed  already  occurred: 
Of  tiiese  the  earliest  was  that  of  Fumess,  in  Laa<^ 
eashire%  the  ruins  of  which  still  interest  intelli^ 
^eot  abservers/  To  tiiis  opiilent'  abbey  was  at^ 
iiacfaed  9607.  of  yearly  rev^ue ;  and  as  the  monka 
were  cody  thirty  in  number,  their  motive  fear  bein^ 
ao  forward  in  breaking  up  then*  opulent  establish-* 
ment,  js  incomprehensible,  unless  it  be  supposed 
tlmt  they  had  largdy  participated  in  the  treasons 
0f  their  neighbours.  The  abbey  of  Bermondsey*, 
in  Surrey,  was  next  surf  enidered,  avowedly  in  the 
hope  of  being  favourably  treated  by  the  King; 
The  last  house  broken  up  ih  the  year  1687,  ifsd 
tiiat  of  Biilisham,  or  Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  of 
which  the  abbacy,  was  holden  by  Biithop  Barloiif' 
ikcanmendam  with  the  see  of  Si  David's^  Tba6 
pf elate  favoured  the  Reformation;  ahd  hence  he 
probably  thought  it-  meritorious  to  emancipatb 
hikbs^,  and  those  subjected  to  his  control,  with*' 
out  unnecessary  delay,  from  the  superstitious  anA 
irksome  formalities  of  a  cloistw.  But  th^ei  e& 
amples  appeared  to  produce  no  efTect  upon  other 

*  Collier,  (II.  157.)  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library.      ' 
^  Surrendered  April  9,  1537.    Burnet,  Hist,  Ref.  I.  364. 

*  Ibid. 
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emvMilwiil  bodieiB ;  j^  whta  Ae  Tadt  jrear  d^sed^ 

taiiqet9^p«nt(ti.  juid  tiuf^iider  tlnir  .f etrenitfil^ 
M  long  10  ibere  Wat  ai^  {xr«jp«ct  of  their  ceatH 
ggiaiiQewac0]rp<ioate«tate.  . 
.  HQWe-Yer,  floon  after  the  b^i^  visitors  c6tx^ 
nienaed  tiieir  inspections  thfe  whde  Boumditic  if 9^ 
^six  ftm  ^atposfid  to  tbe  ptthbe  atoaai  and  ikdigtaa?* 
tkm^  Moat  of  ihB.lacger  aiUb^s  wem  i^dteed 
exfsmpted  fidom  the  infismy  i»f  being  po&uted  by 
|[SM9  iieviQifafitjr ;  bi|t  feiif  of  these  hcmffis;  vrhkir 
ever  were  their  fii»»  had  declined  a  partidpation 
m  CbomcoiUemptible  and  scahdaiQui  inqHositiDns 
which  Ibmr  isht  eonspiciiotis  disgrace  of  the  of  ders 
demondaafed  nligious/  When  all  the  ihoi^teries 
of  Eni^d  wer^  nuisaeked^  people  were  asto^ 
nished  at  the  extent  to  which  monks  and  nuns 
hid  practised  upon  their  credulity.  Eleten  houises 
Inhibited  a  girdle,  which  was  said  to  have  be^ 
longed  to  jthe  Virgin :  in  eight  places  it  was  pre- 
tended some  of  her  milk  was  to  be  seen.  For  the 
i^ore  of  tOQih«4|che^  wealthy  dupes  were  invited  to 
^y  their  devotions  at  couKreiita  thai  t^Ti&telaSkj 
treasured  trp  the  beQ  of  St.  Guthkc;  and  some 
felt  once  possessed,  so  said  the  story,  by  St.  Tho- 
fiias  of  Lancaster.  Another  St»  Thomas,  he  of 
Canterburyj  had  left  amos^  bis  many  valuable 
legacies  to  the  mottks,  a  pes^knife,  boots,  and  tat- 
tered ^hht,  ail  of  estafol^hed  efficacy  to  procure 
the  visits  of  pregnant  women,  and  to  send  them 
hejme  confident  of  a  safe  delivery.  One  monas- 
tery possessed  some  coals,  saved,  it  was  said,  from 
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the  remtiiiB  of  that  fire^  which  had  once  hlased 
vnder  the  gridiron  of  J5t.  Laurence.  In  two  or 
tinee  phces  the  deluded  worghipper  was  expected 
to  reverence  a  human  head,  under  the  idea  that 
it  had  graced  the  shoulders  of  St  Urrak^  A 
relic^  something  less  disgusting^  was  a  nuin's  ear^ 
which,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  cut  off  by  SL 
Peter  from  the  head  of  Malchus*  But  nothing 
was  beneath  the  notice  of  these  relic-mongera : 
even  the  parings  of  some  man's  nub  w»e  care« 
fuUy  preserved  in  one  place,  and  duly  venerated 
as  the  personal  spoils  of  St  Edmund '. 

From  such  wretched  trumpery  neither  scoffing, 
good  sense,  nor  piety,  has  even  yet  succeeded  in 
purging  edifices  dedicated  by  Romanists  to  the 
worship  of  God ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed 


*  It  u  a  pity  that  the  daims  of  these  worthy  rnonka  or  i 
coidd  not  have  beenadjasted  by  assigniDg  the  superfluous  heads 
to  some  of  the  eleren  thousand  vir^pns,  whom  Romish  legends 
atate  to  have  shared  with  St.  Ursuhi  the  honour  of  martyrdom. 

'  To  this  well  known  catalogue  of  relics,  Fuller  adds  two  arti- 
eles  more :  onoi  a  fragment  of  the  cross,  sprinkled  with  our  Sa» 
▼ionr'a  blood,  and  stolen  after  the  Emperor  Baldwin's  death,  by 
his  chaplain,  who  bestowed  it  upon  the  priory  of  Bromehdime,  in 
his  native  county  of  Norfolk.  *'  It  seems,*'  says  the  facetious 
historian,  **  Acre  is  no  felony  m  such  wares,  but  catch  who  catch 
may ;  yea,  such  sacrilege  is  supererogation."  The  other  relic  is 
a  tooth  of  St  Apollonia,  which  being  esteemed  a  valoable  amu* 
let  for  the  core  <tftooth«adie,  came  into  high  request:  the  result 
was,  these  teeth  multiplied  amazingly  ;  and,  it  is  said,  a  collec- 
tion being  made  of  them  in  King  Edward's  reign,  they  filled  a 
tun.  '*  Were  the  saint's  stomach  proportionable  to  her  teeth,  a 
county  would  scarce  afford  her  a  meal's  meat.''  Church  Hist. 
S31. 
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tliat  manj  wen-meaning  persons  hesitated  to  pour 
merited  contempt  upon  the  relics^  as  such  things 
are  called,  which  the  visitors  collected  and  de- 
scrihed  Their  inspection,  however,  brought 
other  fooleries  and  frauds  to  light,  about  which 
no  'difference  of  opinion  could  exist.  Among 
these  was  the  figure  of  an  angel,  which,  though 
made  of  wood,  and  furnished  with  a  single  wing^ 
had  the  credit  of  having  flown  over  into  England 
with  the  spear-head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's 
side.  In  another  place  was  a  wooden  log,  dressed 
in  female  attire,  and  furnished  with  a  head  and 
hands,  in  one  of  which  was  placed  a  taper  that  had 
burned,  as  lovers  of  the  marvellous  were  toldj 
during  the  whole  of  nine  successive  years  with- 
out wasting :  this  prodigious  effort  niade  by  the 
mysterious  candle,  was,  however,  at  last  abruptly 
terminated ;  for  some  perfidious  wretch  ventured 
to  invoke  the  Virgin,  whom  the  log  represented ; 
and  the  &Isehood  which  he  attested  by  an  appeal 
to  her,  was  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  light  which 
jBickered  in  the  figure's  hand,  was  wonderfully 
extinguished.  Not  only  was  this  halfHshapen  lady 
publicly  undressed ;  but  also  that  unceremonious 
course  was  adopted  with  another  figure,  long  ve- 
nerated at  Worcester,  as  a  gigantic  resemblance  of 
the  same  highly  favoured  personage:  nor  were  the 
people  a  little  amused  when  they  saw  that  this  ob- 
ject, which  had  been  decorated  with  female  attire, 
was  in  reality  the  image  of  a  bishop  ten  feet  high ". 

*  Collier,  II.  149. 
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T^«pe  exhibitioi]^  were  rather  diT0r||Y|g  tjl^ 
ptherwfBe :  oBe  at  St.  Paul's  Crow  was  jG^ciifeM^ 
to  produqe  mdre  j5prioii9  emo^ons.  To  ibsb  pl%oe 
YfBB  brought^  f)rom  ^oHej,  in  Kent,  a  pun^$ 
)ong  reYQfpA  as  the  Hood  of  Grac@>  wh^^^^  f>y 
mejons  of  secret  sprlsigs^  moved  its  eye§f  i^d  lip§j 
to  th^  .infinity  aqoa^ement  of  rustic  wpT§h^PP^* 
Hilsey^  Bishop  cf  Itqchc^r^  descanted  m  the  pid* 
pit  upon  the  profligacy  of  such  devices  to  cfa^ 
|Uid  rob  mankind ;  and  his  invectives  were  ij|ui|r 
trated  by  an  exposure  of  the  mechanism  whicji 
had  rendered  this  idd:  so  wonderfiil  to  ignorant 
spectators  \  About  the  same  time  was  brong]^ 
from  North  ^ales  a  colossal  figure,  called  t^6 
Dafyel  Gatheren,  to  wl^ich  hundre4s  of  nes^J 
peasants  had  been  known  to  brii^  in  a  susig}^  ^j 
the  choicest  of  their  substance,  und^er  fi  perig^i^ar 
sion  that  they  should  thereby  escape,  in  a  fotwQ 

^  Bale  styles  this  scandalous  imposture  "  the  gaping  rode  of 
Boxleyc/*  (Ponce  Pantolabus.)  The  Romish  writers  are  very 
scaring  in  their  notice  of  these  blots,  discovered  in  their  Church ; 
nevertheless^  the  MS.  historian  of  the  Refonnation  (£Sb).  Harl.) 
ventures  to  mention  with  respect  even  the  Boxley  puppet,  which 
iippears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  scandalous  impostures  dis- 
covered. Speaking  of  the  judicious  plan  adopted  by  Cromwell, 
in  exposing  these  infamous  frauds,  he  thus  proceeds :  *'  The  rood 
of  grace  at  Boxley,  in  Kent,  was,  amongst  others  of  like  nature, 
frophaned  and  defaced."  Tiw  mode  adopted  by  modem  R<k 
manistd  to  parry  the  indigmtion  and  ridicule  which  the  discove- 
ries of  Cromwell  have  thrown  upon  them,  is  by  representing  the 
statements  to  be  derived  from  Tliomas's  Pelerine  Inglese,  a  work 
which  they  represent,  though  written  by  a  contemporary,  as  un- 
worthy of  credit.  However,  most  of  the  objects  mentioned  by 
Thomas,  are  also  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Foxe. 
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IgiSfi  id^  I*?!  a  inifture  <^  cirueltjr,  ii^vip,  fiufl  jjjir 
Ilfr&fi^tiqp,  wa^  j^unit  under  ih^  gaUours  ffgfffL 
yO^dx  fpt^  1^  ObserydAt  fri^,  vm  tyuogei 

'  IJir*  lipgKti  has  me^tipned  tbk  idol ;  and  he  t^  19%  i^§ 

l^ote,  that  it  was  a  tooi»  HaUe  tells  us  that  Forest  said,  *'  I 
took  the  oath  of  supremacy  with  tny  outward  man,  but  my  in- 
ward man  never  consented  thereto."  He  was  suspended  by  the 
arm-holes  in  Snrithfield  over  a  lire,  which  the  enormous  Wel^i 
ubl  helped  to  feed.  To  the  gaUows  were  affixed  (he  fbUowing 
Kyd^\nerses: 

David  Bwtvd  Gatheren, 

As  saith  the  WdchjineB, 

Fetched  outlaws  out  of  bell. 

Now  is  he  come  with  spear  and  shield. 

In  harness  to  bum  in  Smithfield, 

For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwell. 

And  Forest  the  freer, 

That  obstinate  Iyer, 

That  wilfully  shall  be  dea4 ; 

In  bis  contumacy 

The  Gospel  doth  deny 

The  King  to  be  supreme  head. 

Lord  Herbert  says,  that  this  idol  was  used  at  Forest's  execu- 
tion, ••  to  elude  I  know  not  what  old  blind  prophecy.**  Puller 
thus  explains  the  mystery :  <'  There  was  in  Wales  a  great  and 
IdoiiUy  image,  of  which  an  old  prophecy  went,  that  t^  t/iaM  hmm 
ajjove%U*  Among  the  letters  recently  printed  by'Mr.Ellk)  ig 
qne  (II.  8£.)  from  Ellis  Price,  who  was  visiting  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  to  Cromwell,  in  which  that  officer  is  informed,  that  de^ 
luded  people,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  in  a  day,  had 
been  used  to  come  with  cattle  or  money,  as  offerings  to  the  Dar* 
▼el  Gatheren,  under  a  notion  of  his  power  to  fetch  them  out  of 
l)ell  if  th^  shoi^d  be  <kun^ed. 
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alive^  with  inexcusable  barbarity^  for  the  crime  no 
conHtanUy  committed  by  the  dissembling  Popish 
priests,  of  inciting  the  people,  in  confessions,  to 
deny  the  King's  supremacy.  Besides  the  idob 
already  mentioned,  there  were  many  others  col* 
leeted  by  Gromwell^s  orders,  and  ignominiously 
committed  to  the  flames.  One  of  these,  known 
to  grave  speakers,  as  St.  John  of  Ossulston,  and 
to  fiimiliar  ones,  as  Mr.  John  Shome,  was  said  to 
have  imprisoned  the  devil  in  a  boot.  The  tide  of 
popular  feeling  was,  however,  now  strongly  turn- 
ed against  these  objects  of  a  degrading  supostir 
tion,  and  men  wondered  how  they  could  have 
submitted  so  long  to  venerate  what  was  evidently 
contemptible ;  and  to  regard  as  miraculous,  what 
a  little  enquiry  would  have  shewn  as  an  unprinci* 
pled  and  impudent  imposture* 

This  latter  character  attached  conspicuously  ta 
a  *'  lying  wonder''  displayed  at  Hales,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, where  was  a  monastery  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  portion  of  our  Saviour's  blood.  To 
enjoy  the  beatific  sight  of  this  illustrious  relic, 
awakened  sinners  hastened  from  every  part  of 
England.  On  arrival  at  the  venerated  spot,  they 
were  directed  to  confess,  and  to  order  the  cele-. 
bration  of  masses  as  a  propitiation  for  their  ini-^ 
quities.  After  a  time  they  were  conducted  to  the 
oratory,  which  contained  the  far-famed  object  of 
their  journey.  It  was  a  gloomy  chamber,  from 
which  an  anxious  pilgrim  had  many  times  de- 
parted unsolaced  by  the  glorious  vision  upon 
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which  he  had  calculated  as  aa  ample  recompmce 
for  all  his  toil  and  money.  The  phial^  indeed^ 
which  held  the  hlood^  had  been  submitted  to  his 
Um^mg  gaze,  but  a  dark  uncheering  object  was 
all  that  his  eye  could  discern.  His  penitence,  he 
was  then  told,  was  incomplete,  his  mercenary 
masses  not  sufiBciently  numerous.  Haunted  by 
these  mortifying  reflections,  the  wealthy  pilgrim 
underwent  new  austerities,  and  again  hired  priests 
to  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  until  either  his 
exhausting  patience,  or  the  conscience  of  his  spi« 
ritual  advisers,  poiated  out  the  time  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  long*cherished  hopes.  Then  was 
he  once  more  conducted  into  the  mysterious  cell, 
and  a  bright  red  hue,  beaming  from  the  glassy 
vessel,  consoled  him  with  the  conviction  that  his 
journey,  and  his  money,  and  his  fasting,  had  not 
been  all  in  vain.  How  grieved  at  the  recollection 
of  their  own  folly,  how  indignant  at  the  men  who 
could,  under  the  shew  of  piety,  dare  to  abuse  that 
folly  so  grossly,  must  those  who  had  gone  in  pil- 
grimage to  Hales  have  been,  when  the  secrets  of 
the  place  were  discovered!  A  chrystal  phial, 
opaque  on  one  side,  transparent  on  the  other,  con- 
tained the  blood  of  which  a  sight  had  been  often 
so  ardently  desired.  The  blood  itself  was  that  of 
a  duck,  changed  once  in  every  week.  Of  this 
mysterious  phial  two  priests  were  confederated  ib 
the  management,  and  the  course  of  their  infamous 
legerdemain  was  to  shew  the  bright  side  in  cases 
where  no  more  was  to  be  expected  from  the  un- 
happy dupe,  the  dark  ^ide  to  those  whose  pockety 
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ilt  w»9  tWught,  m^t  lie  &\tly  dtftmed  a  Sttie 

'^  With  diat  appearance  of  jfood-i)ature4  iadulgeoee  whk|i 
modern  infidels  display  towards  Popery^  Hume  condescends  to 
apologize,  in  his  History  of  EngUmd,  for  th^  gross  abases  de- 
tected by  the  visitation  of  monastetfles.  **  Such  fooleries  as 
)]ie8^'-  we  are  lold/  *f  are  to  be  found  m  a&  ages  and  Baekms^aiid 
Bfen  too^  ^af»  during;  the  jvost  refined  leripda  of  sntiqioty; 
^lence  tkey  form  ap  particular  os  viplent  reproach  to  the  CathjoUp 
.religion."  This  conclusion  will  ijiot^  however^  stand  thjB  test  of 
examination :  for,  although  it  is  true  that  ^'  the  most  refined  na- 
tions of  antiquity"  were  disgraced  by  Ae  same  sort  of  "fooleries'* 
that  fbrnl  the  stancKng  reproadh  of  Romanism,  and  ilio«eove«i 
Afifi  poitops  all.  ages  aad  jiatioas  Ime  been  so  disgr«ced»  yet  tie 
il^as^n  of  this  spandal  is  palpable  enough.  The  refined  ao^enlB 
professed  an  idolatrous  religion.  The  same  unhappy  cause, 
though  rendered  less  noxious,  still  operates  in  the  Christian 
World,  carrying  lies  and  delusions  in  its  train.  But  die  infamy 
4^lfiis  attaches^  to  no  respectable  Pcotsstant  community^  akliougb 
H  ii.^  iqcmrable  yeproflcb  of  thac  (lurch  whi^  hay  yeptiuMd 
fo  en£[rafl  Paganisoi  upon  Christianity.  Even  at  this  period, 
English  newspapers  contain  accounts  of  cures  wrought  upon  the 
nervous  system  of  secluded  females,  by  the  agency  of  prayers 
ofibred  by  a  German  prince,  and  rendered  more  imposfaig  by  the 
uMimroeries  of  a  Romish  mass.  It  is  in  vain  that  serious  mea  of 
fili.xA^m9  xmA  thcM  statom^ptaiiith  con<9ni  and' diigust,  that 
fcofiers  triumph  in  the  humiliating  picture  presented  by  a  society 
professedly  Cliristian ;  some  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  openly  en- 
courage the  delusion,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  such 
things  to  point  out  thefar  Churdi  as  that  foreseen  by  St.  Paul; 
^hichwas  to  be  distiagniiAied  by  '*  lying  wonden."  Nof  la 
iq^ils  .of  th^  e^jiigbt^wd  notion  prgbufaly  entert^ed  by  nupjr 
who  hold  communion  with  the  Roman  Church,  have  the  nuisancet 
in  their  worship  ever  been  materially  abated.  Their  religioua 
'edifices  are  still  rendered  contemptible,  by  gaudy  boxes  of  trum- 
pery revered  as  reKcs ;  and  more?  contemptible  atill,  by  figures 
^sointa  iecotmud,  as  it  k  tboagbti  by  fiutal  siUcy  diiiy  ntfiiaf 
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During^  <lie  progress  ^  AsMiiimg  ikmn^ 
from  tli6  fiuods  etagendeMd  by  monkery;,  tiie  post* 
btnoons  gloriek  of  Becktt  wcne  radbly  swept  d^iniyj 
Of  Ok  the  siontB  in  l3ie  Romisfa  calendar,  ISoglaiid 
hsA  been  most  egregiovaly  befooled  mider  p»e^ 
idkibe  oftisl^erittg  the  honottr  dod  ito  the  bm^iom^ 
Iff  tlriK  MfiiusiaBt.  Ncploiily4raif4&e4tmdt«VMfy 
of  4&  aMaMbfltibtt  oekbmted,  but  wtM  that  of  Ma 
body1s4iaKi9fer  from  its  otiginal  gravis  to  «  spleii^ 
^'d  filiTine.  Tbiii  feativd^  wkieh  bappeved*  on  tbe 
l^fli  <tf  July,  and  waa  Idiown  aaliie  traaslktichl  of 
81.  'Tbwnas,  oraiwded  Cabttobury  errery  yemr  WitiH 
the  deluded  vitstttn^  of  anpevMition.  1$  Vftti,  ftoW-^ 
^¥»,  only  oiiee  id  fifty  peutri^  tiiot  ara^lc^  aHfll 
fdly  <irepe-  coiapietely  glutted  on  Hie  «pbt  ^enf^ 
deted  ffitetiaotableby  6edket'4  lase ^rp^tg^intM 
e$xd^  of  a^lbteigfih  eoclebia^c,  IDben  ^as  a  jtt* 
Idtee  oelebfated  of  a  fortnigbtfii  cenlJinnance] 
wlKcb'  decoyed,  unde^  the  ptomise  of  pai|paf ^  in^ 
dnlgenoes,  mtegiiided  pilgrims  firom  eveiry  pa#t  of 
Gteriatendomv  tipen  one  occasioti  this  trittmfibj 
80  infiMttomr  t&  Roatanl^in,  of  ignormce  a^  aili^ 
flee  ot>er  Cbfiistiaii  prindples,  had  colleoted  in' 

artificial  flowers,  and  paltry  ^iokets.  Their  miiuBters  do  not,  «^ 
a  body,  disdain  to  encourage  a  belief  in  miracles  ascribed  to  the 
liiass,^  and  to  those  who  trunipet  forth  its  virtues.  All  thes^ 
•*  fooleries,"' and  worse  than  **  fboleries,"  are,  indeed,  cotnmoh  t6 
both  Pagans  and  Papists,  whether  **  refined"  or  otherwise ;  but 
Rnme  would  have  looked  for  them  in  vain  among  respectable 
Protestant  communities:  these  things  do  therefor^,  in  fact/ 
"jfknn  a  parttctddr  and  vidlent  reptoacV*  to  that  which  the  his-i 
torian  calls  the  Catholic  religion. 
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Galiterbury  not  Icfas  than  a  hundred-  thoosioid  in- 
fatuated  devotees  K  More  than  three  centuries  of 
gross  delusion  had  rendered  Becket's  shrine  asto- 
nishingly rich  in  those  woridly  vanities  by  which 
Rmnanists  seek  to  dignify  their  saints.  Even  the 
Virgin^  whom  the  unsuspecting  Papist  is  used  to 
Yena9Ae  with  sentiments  due  to  no  child  of  Adam^ 
could  not  sustain  a  competition  with  the  rebellious 
and  fanatical  prelate.  In  one  year  were  oSetei 
at  her  altar  6SI.  5s.  ed.  in  the  next  4/L  1a  Sd.  while, 
in  the  first  of  those  years^  oblations  At  Beckefs 
altar  amounted  to  SSA  12s.  3dL  in  the  secoiid,  to 
964/.  13s.  3d.  As  the  deluded  wonhippcn  pro^ 
fessed  themselves  Christians,  it  cannot  be  added. 
Without  covering  with  disgrace  the  memory  of 
their  religious  instructors,  that,  in  one  of  those 
years  which  brou^t  these  honours  to  altam 
erected  in  commemoration  of  mere  mortals,  only 
ZL  2s.  6d.  was  offered  at  Christ's  altar;  in  the 
next,  the  holy  Founder  of  our  faith,  and  Author  of 
our  salvation,  was  totally  overlooked.  The  splen- 
did gleanings  left  by  an  infatuation  so  long  con* 
tinned,  and  so  widely  spread,  ware  now  seised  by 
the  royal  commissioners.  The  largest  gem  dis- 
covered, one  presented  by  Lewis  VII.  of  France, 
was  set  in  a  ring,  and  afterwards  worn  by  Henry 
himself    Besides  this,  and  many  other  valuables, 

'  '^  It  appears  from  the  record  of  the  sixth  jubSee  after  hit 
translation,  anno  1420,  that  there  were  then  about  a  hundred 
thpu^and  strangers  come  to  visit  his  tomb."  Somner's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Canterbury,  cited  by  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref«  L  37S. 
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thef  e  was  fomidi  gold  eaough  to  fill  two 
chests,  as  eight  strong  men  coqld  with  diffidi^ty 
carry  out  of  tbe  church. 

Not  contented  with  seizing  the  wei^th  aoesh 
nwdated  at  Beckef  s  tomh,  the.  vis^tprs  eiitwntd 
upon  an  absurd  process  against. the  murdeied 
Archbishop,  on  the  ground  of.disloyelty  to  hjs.s^ 
verdgn.  It  was  pronounced  that  this,  charge  wite 
proved,  and»  accordii^ly,  the  sentence  of  thecourt 
soon  caused  a  new  translation  of  tiie  once  yeneh 
rated  bones,  which  were  now  either :  unceremo- 
niously burnt,  or  jumbled  confusedly  with  otbfir 
relics  of  mortality.  In  offering  to  the  deceas^di 
prelate's  memory  this  needlesn  mark  of  disrei^ect, 
it  was  seen  that  the  skull  lay.  with  his  other  re* 
mains,  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  infiuny  of 
the  monks  at  Canterbury ;  for,  among  the  objects 
offered  to  the  admiration  of  their  visitoiBt  waa 
a  human  skull,  gravely  said  to  have  once  con- 
tained the  brains  of  Becket,  but  now  deprived 
upon  this  irresistible  evidence  of  the  credit  it  had 
long  usurped.  Another  secret  was  brought  .to. 
light  as  to  the  sanguineous  hue  of  a  well,  over 
which  wondering  pilgrims  had  often  told  their 
beads,  on  being  informed  that  the  martyr^s  blood 
had  caused  its  incurable  discoloration''.    It  was 

"  **  The  Roman  Catholics  produce  a  regular  chain  of  mira* 
dea^**  (Book  crf'theBoman  Catholic  Caiurob,  41.)  Archbishop 
Badcet  waa  tbo  means  of  Ibrging  another  link  in  thia  **  chain  of 
miracles*"  Some  inhabitants  of  Stroud,  we  are  told,  affronted 
the  sainted  prelate,  by  cutting  off  his  horse^s  tail :  ail  the  clUlf 
dren  oftheie  people  were  bom  mth  tails.    The  following  iure  Po- 
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aldir  fttntdi  h(y#ei2er,  tiiai  ta  ecortsih  ifigettknU 
htcflihBtd  off  tke  eonnrent-  had  bfeeii  assigiied  tVe 
care  of  duly  tinging  the  water'  wiA  ^a  tempiosi* 
tiMi  Of  a  r^«(^lir ;  a  inode  of  atodmfenig  fbr  {he 
|ftM&dt&e&t>n,  ttioi^t  unsatisftietoiy  to  alt  lovers  ^ 
AwriiiarftfUiMii^. 

Tliii  A^poia^uTe  of  so  mtieh  praifgacjr,  fdliy,  and 
imposture,  tlie  siisj^idon  of  didoyaliy  attadsii^ 
tto'l9ie  monastic  orders  ftom  tlieir  known  eneou* 
rii^ettient  of  I3ie  late  oommbtions,  and  perfaups^ 
nftff^  tfean  all,  tli6  deterttiination  to  constuninater 
tUtii'TtiiiB  so  ev7dehtl;f  discdfered  b^  die  goyern- 
ib^itft,  ai&  lerigfU  induced  tfce  conventual  bodiea 
gbiferfflly  to  prepare  for  thaft  diange  which  ntarw 
appealed  inetitabte.    Their  dissolution  was  facl- 

I^dorQ  Vergil's  words  respecting  thi3  matter.  "  Qui  (Becket 
tfeiy  veldl  hostis  Regis  habitas,  jam  turn  cccpit  sic  volgo  negligiy' 
ddiilimitf,  ac  in  6dib  eMb,  ut  dutn  venisset  alfqnando  ^ttodum^ 
^  TOmanitw  est  ui  M^vfeiian  flutnen^  quod  fiumon  RocestrfaiKi 
fliluivejusioci  acoolae  cupidi  bonum  patremitadespectumigiiO"^ 
minia  idi^ua  fifRciendi,  non  dubitarint  anqputare  4:audam  equi 
quern  llle  equitaret,  seipsos  perpe^uo  probro  obligantes:  nam! 
I^itea'  nntu  Dd  ita  acci^t,  tit  arfmis  ex  eo  genere  howinwii  qui  ta 
/kdikU9fieiis0nt  ndi^  sunt  inttdf  fmUirufn  anknaUtim  couiMu^  M 
sMuUkf  link  m  Ibk  ^xtifaorftim^rj'cham  agpeara,  frpm  GosceUDf 
(An^  Saer.  II.  67.)  to  have  been  forged  by  means  of  Angus- 
tine^^the  Kentish  apostle,  who  being  pelted  with  fish-tails  at  a 
village  in  Dorsetshire,  those  inconvenient  appendages  afterwards 
distinguished  the  insolent  rustics  and  all  their  progeny •  As  nei- 
tiMt'KMiA  nor  I^orMtiihire  natanOistB  menCidn  ttiese  caudate 
fllflrilMi,  tKey  luri  p#J»bftt>)y  extSoet  t  a  cifeutnstaUce  mudi  to  k^ 
T|%f0€i^  by  aditkfa^rt  of  Ldrd  Moti^oddo'it  bypdtiifeib»  is  w^ 
ai  by  b^lieviifg  reddM  of  the  Breviary,  and  by  all  wlk>  ai>e^ 
ai^xi6U«  to  maintain  the  credh  of  sueh  mitaclefl  as  distinguish  iM 
papal  Chttirch. 
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Utated  by  the  sdfish.cbndluct  of  individuals^/vfho^ 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  men  on  the  eve 
of  an  impcNTtant  revolution  in  their  affitirs,  strove 
to  secure  for. themselves  some  portion  of  theiv 
present  abundance,  as  a  resource  in  case  of  future 
Bfioessity.  New  leases  of  abbey  lands  were  granted 
on  favourable  terms,  and  large  fines  thus  obtained 
were  appropriated  by  the  grimtors  to  their  own 
uses.  In  the  opulent  abbey  of  St  Alban^s,  this 
system  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  tiiat 
the.  rents  actually  received  from  the  estates  were 
found  initdequate  to  defray  the  current  eicpenses 
of  the  house.  The  moveable  property  of  the  dif- 
ferentconvents  was  also  embezasled  without  mercy* 
At  Battle,  an  abbey  splendidly  endowed,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  nothing  but  the  miserable  remains  of 
furniture  not  worth  100/. ;  and  even  the  plate  ap^ 
propriated  to  religious  uses,  as  surrendered  to  the 
visitors,  was  only  valued  at  400  marks.  Other 
eonvents  were  wholly  stripped  of  furniture,  and 
did  not  yield  more  than  tcfn  or  fifteen  ounces  of 
plate.:  In  &ct,  the  religious,  appear  to  have  been 
solely  intent  upon  seizing  every  thing  within  their 
Msdi,  and  determined  toleave  little  for  those  who 
should  come  after  them  except  the  lead,  bells,  and 
cAher  such  bulky  articles.  When,  however,  they 
had  secured  a  reserve  against  future  contingent 
<des,  they  naturally  became  lass  solicitous  for  the 
eonttnuance  of  their  respective  societies,  and 
therefore  they  readily  consented  to  surrender 
their  houses.  For  this  express  purpose  a  supe- 
rior veas  appointed  by  government  influence  in 

VOL.  II.  T 
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eases  which,  by  means  of  an  oppdrtane  vaouKgr, 
allowed  4>f  that  management*.  Noar  can  it  be 
doubted  that  many  individuals  were  glad  to  ei^ 
cape  from  the  coi^ement  and  f<Hinality  of  a 
cloiisterY  either  to  live  as  secular  clergymen,  or 
eatirdy  at  leisure  on  what  they  had  seemed; 
From  all  these  causes,  it  was  found  that  the  dis>- 
solution  of  monasteries  proceeded  regularly  for^ 
waf d,  even  without  much  appearance  of  compul* 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  In  some  instances^ 
however,  the  intmtions  cmT  the  government  met 
witihi  a  persevering  resistance.  The  religious  w«re 
most  unwilling  to  surrender  their  houses,  and  their 
constancy  was  warmly  supported  from  without. 
-The  nunnery  of  Godstow  near  Oxfoi«d,  in  partS^ 
cubr,  was  strongly  recommended,  on  account  ^rf 
its  exceH^it  character,  by  the  neighbouring  gea^ 
try  to  the  King's  &vom?able  consideration.  Itt 
itf her  cases  corruption  was  tried,  and-  GsomweU, 
inih  his  inferior  instruments^  received  gvatuides 
from  some  houses  as  the  price  of  an  interference 
which  either  was  never  employed,  or  proved  un^ 
availing  ^ 

It  became,  indeed,  sufficiently  pkia  lliat  iiofc- 
tlung  short  of  a  total  suppremon  of  monasteries 
would  satisfy  the  government.  A  committee  of 
gentlemen  aoid  lawyers,  with  the  Earl  of  Susseat 
at  their  head,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
reeeiving  the  surrenders;  and  no  man  doubted,  at 
last,  that  if  the  religious  did  not,  to  appearance^ 

"  Burnet,  Hist.  R«r.  I.  dS6.  <"  Collier*  II.  157. 
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T^lndteily  hmk  up  thdr  esiUibliahmttto^  ib»j 
would  ultiinately  be  compeUed  to  do  bo  by  an  acli 
#f  the  legidature.  As  this  coavictioii  gained 
gramid  every  day,  all  the  coBv^ntofd  bodies  gFa« 
duaUy  baeaiac  wilUi^  to  do  as  they  were  ex-» 
pecrted^  in  the  hoipe  o£  making  &voumble  teniif 
for  themaalves*  The  reasons  assigned  for  their 
oantect  vtae  extmaely  various.,  Some  deeds  of 
ttrnrender  aiciibe  that  act  to  the  bankrupt  state 
of  the  foundation^  others  to  the  immorality  that 
had  crcfit  intOf  ihe  house,  others  to  tiie  inutility  of 
■oflnstic  observances.  A  soeiety  of  Franciscans, 
atated  «t. Stamford,  premise  their  surrendw  by 
asserting;  that  they  had  determined  upon  it  vadm 
n  eooKiction  that  the  pevfeotion  of  Christiaik  Uv^ 
ii^  doth  not  conaiiA  in  wearing  a  grey  coat,  sub-* 
mkting.  to  certain  mortificaticms,  ducking  the 
iMed  befiwe  an  altar,  and  surrounding  the  wa&it 
with  a  giidle  fiill  of  knote.  The  brotherhood  of 
fit.  Aolrew^fl^  at  Northampton,  admitted,  that 
'""/d^y  and  timir  prednoessors^  oalted  rel^giooi 
pnMU^  hai  taken  the  mpnBSiac  habit  only  to 
lead  theiv  lives  in  idle  quietness ;  and  under  cor 
knr  of  fhe  wA  hahit,  had  ^eVonred  tiieif  revc!- 
sqes  in  eontinuat  iagnrgitatMos  and  forcing^  of 
tkefr  earrion  faodies,  and  of  olheis  the  suppojpters 
of  their  reluptaeua  aind  carnal  appetites,  wiik 
otfajM  vain  and  ungodly  expenses.  Revolf  ftig 
daily,  t^y  continued,;  these  things  in  theitf  sdiv 
rowftd  hnits,  togetfaei?  wifcb  the  deceptions  pcac^- 
tised  upon  the  people  by  means  of  counterfeit 
relics  and  dead  im^es,.  they  perceived  the  bot- 
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tomless  pit  oJT  eV^irlastihg  perdition  ready  la 
swallow  them  up  if  they  should  depart  from  this 
uncertain  and  transiioiy  life  V  In  this  cbs^,  it 
must  be  supposed^  great  disorders  had  been  de- 
tected^  and  therefore  the  penitent  fiiars  thought 
their  best  chance  of  escape  from  merited  puilish- 
taieiit  depended  upon  gratifying  the  enemi^  of 
monkery  by  ah  ingenuous  confession  of  miscan*' 
diict)  which  could  neither  be  denied  nor  pal* 
Hated. 

Probably,  nothing  accderated  the  progress  of 
the  dissolution  more  effectually  than  the  provH 
sions  made  for  the  future  support  of  those  wfaa 
were  transferred  from  conyents  to  the  worid.  By 
meai^  of  the  pensions  assigned  to  them,  and  of 
the  reserve  which  they  had  commonly  subceeded 
in  making  from  their  ancient  resources,  the'  reli« 
gibus  found  themselves  placed  in  comfortabte 
circumstances  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This 
advantage  was  not,  however,  secured  by  such  at 
bad  recently  entered  into  the  monastic  state: 
none  were  provided  for  unless  they  had  profisssed 
long  before  the  dissolution.  Those  who  were 
thus  recommended,  were  either  presented  to  some 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  received,  by  letters  pa- 
tent, the  grant  of  an  annual  pension,  payable  from 
the  court  of  augmentation,  and  determinaUe 
whenever  the  grantee  should  obtain  a  living  or 
dignity  of  equal  value  with  it.  The  abbots  wen 
pensioned  in  proportion  to  the  opulence  of  the 

'  Fuller,  SftO.    From  the  original  Records. 
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foundation  oyer  which  they  had  presided^. and  ac-^ 
fording  to.  the  character  which  they  were  found 
to  have  maintained.  The  ahbots  of  St.  Alban's 
^nd  Tewkesbury  had  each  an  annual  pension  of 
400  marks*  The  abbot  of  Bury^  having  been 
found,  wholly  blameless,  was  rewarded  for  h^s 
prudent  management  with  a  pension  of  500 
marks  ">•  Besides  these  liberal  measures  for  their 
permanent  support,  the  religious  were  allowed, 
on  their  departure  from  the  monastery,  a  sum  o{ 
poney  as  a  vale,  or  outfit.  The  ordinary  monks 
had  usually  pensions  of  six  or  eight  pounds  an* 
nually,  and  one  fourth  of  that  sum  as  a  vale;  the 
pensions  assigned  to  the  nuns  were  generally  four 
pounds,  the  vale  one  half  of  that  sum.  These  axr 
pmgements  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  liberality 
oi  the  government.  At  that  period,  the.  provision 
made  for  the  religious  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
single  posfons  in  comfort.  The  valuation  of 
church  livings  yet  acted  upon  was  made  con* 
temppraneously,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  the  dis^ 
solution  of  monasteries;  and  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  benefices,  now  yielding  a  reputable 
income,  is  not  rated,  at  a  higher  sum  thap  that 
^hich  the  displaced  religious  received  as  a  pen* 
sion.  Indeed,  there  were  some  cases  in  which 
the  liberality  of  the  commissioners  to  the  mem- 

"■  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  1. 366.  From  the  memorial  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  in  order  to  excuse  his  concern  in  framing 
King  Edward's  will,  it  appears  that  that  individual  receired,  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  600  marks  annual 
salary.    Fuller,  5. 
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bers  of  a  Bnppressed  society  left  a  very  fimall  kbh 
due  for  his  Majesty's  tise.  The  priory  of  HintoB^ 
in  Somersetshire^  was  talned  at  WU^  12s*  amiB* 
aHy ;  of  which  sum  too  less  than  leH*  9s.  9d.  were 
granted  away  in  pensions  to  the  different  monks'. 
Thus  the  conventual  property  came  into  the  Kingfe 
hands  under  very  heavy  incumbranees,  a  drcmm' 
stance  which  win  account  for  the  ease  with  whieli 
the  secularised  monks  were  afterwards  enacted  fo 
obtisiin  preferment  in  the  Church^ 

In  a  few  instances  severity  was  employed  to 
b^eak  the  spirit  of  the  religious.  It  was  notorious 
that  many  of  the  monasteries  had  abetted  the 
northern  rebels,  and  thus  the  superiors  of  such 
houses,  at  all  events,  had  exposed  themsdres 
fitirly  enough  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  These 
were  eventually  inflicted  upon  three  mitised  ab- 
bots, Richard  Whiting  of  Glastonbury,  H^gh  Far 
ringdon  of  Reading,  and  John  Beach  of  Colches- 
ter, who  were  attainted  in  the  Parliament  holden 
in  die  next  year,  and  executed  in  the  fc^owing 
December  •.  The  two  former  had  been  found  to 
have  aided  the  northern  insurgents  by  large  sup* 
plies  of  money  and  plate*:  of  Beach^  case  no 
particulars  are  known  to  exist.  Whiting,  of 
Glastonbury,  was  hanged  with  two  monks  of  his 
house  from  the  battlements  of  the  tower  which 
crowns  the  hiU  at  that  place,  called  the  Tor.  He 
was  clearly  convicted  on  his  trial  of  having  em- 
bezzled the  property  of  his  house  to  a  great  ex* 

r  Fuller,  S4f5.  •  Comer,  II.  164. 

!  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  370. 
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tanlj  Aod  he  died  donfeflBiiig  .tfa«  justice  c^  his 
twatence  %  It  is^  indeed,,  not  improbable  that  a 
good  deal  of  iafoimaticHi^  impe^hiiig  1i^  loyalty 
«f  indiyidoila  or  sodbtiea^  might  have^cove  into 
the.posseisiQa  of  tlie  goTemmept ;  and  therefore. 
e0  wbo  were  conscious  of  haying  encouraged  the 
recimt  dJ0onder«»  were  naturally  willing  to  swrrep* 
d^  l^ieir  housesuin  the  bofieof  thus  escaping  the 
f»te  which  had  ovartaken  some  of  those  who  had 
shared  their  treasona* 

The  oparation  of  ao  many  cau^s  e&cted,  in 
the  ooufse  of  about  two  years,  the  complete  oyer* 
thiow  of  lUHoaish  monachiBm  in  Enghind*  From 
thtf  time  of  Dunstan  nearly  six  hundred  years  bad 
nowehpsed;  and,  during  this  loi^  period,  a  hu^ 
proportion  of  the  naticwal  wealth  had  been  settfed 
upon  the  religious.  According  to  Lord  Herberts 
from  the  Ai&wat  suppressions,  an  annual  incomo 
of  161,1001.  was  placed  at  the  King's  dispmai :  a 
sun  amounting  to  aboye  onerthird  of  the  whole 
ewlesiastical  reyenues  of  England  as  then  exist* 
ing.  This  estimate  of  the  noble  author,  ho weyer, 
kifdudes  the  proceeds  deriyed  eyentually  from 
eoUeges,  diantries,  and  hospitals ;  foundations  not 
at  first  dissolyed  '•    The  whole  landed  income  of 

■  B|ir9^  Hist.  Bfif.  1. 370.  Letter  from  Johi)»  Lord  Russ^ 
to  Lord  CroraweU,  published  in  Mr.  EUis's  coUection^  II.  98. 

*  "  The  abbeys  suppressed  in  England  aiid  Wales  were  645, 
as  Camden  reports :  but  the  list  of  them  taken  out  of  the  Court 
of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  mounts  to  the  number  of  754.  Aa4 
therefore  it  is  likely  the  11 0  hospitals  dissolved  were  thrown  into 
the  catalogue."    Collier,  IL  164. 
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Engkttid  appears  to  hwe  been  rated^  a  short  Ham 
before  the  suppression  of  monasteries^  at  four 
naffions  annually ;  and  hence  it  has  been  thoi^ht 
probable,  that  the  reguhurs  and  tJhe  chantry  priests 
conjointly  did  not  consume  a  twentieth  part  of 
thei  rrats  derived  ftom  agriculture  \  Perhaps^ 
hdwever^  the  income  ass^ed  to  the  varioos  sup- 
^pressed  corporations  is  to  be  consideved  as  wteak 
is  called  a  reserved  rent^  a  species  of  pajFmelit  itSk 
commonly  made  by  the  holders  of  episcopal  aad 
diapter  estates^  of  which  the  comparatively  tri* 
ffing  annual  amount  is  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated to  the  landlord  by  a  considerable  fine  from 
tihe  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  If  this 
syst^n  were  general  with  the  religious^  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  might  be  the  proprietors  of  m 
fiMi,  or  even  more,  including  appropriated  tythes, 
of  an  the  landed  revenues  in  England.  But,  as  in 
all  cases  of  property  managed  upon  this  principle, 
tiie  lessee  esrercises  most  of  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship over  the  land  thus  hired,  and  pays  a  nmdi 
smaller  consideration  for  it  than  any  other  tenant, 
even  if  the  suppressed  corporations  actually  pos- 
sessed the  freehold  of  such  extenrive  estates,  tiie 
proceeds  to  them  were  unquestionably  fiur  less 
than  those  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  a 
ky  proprietor.  However,-  in  addition  to  their 
fixed  tevenues,  the  religious  levied  large  sums 
upon  the  community,  by  means  of  the  habitual 
inendicity  practised  by  some  orders,  and  by  meitficl 

'  Hume,  Hist.  Eogl. 
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dT  muKB,  in  wlncii  afi  C(mf€iils  traded^  and  l^y 
Aieans  of  presents^  which  they  were  all  ready  -ia 
recehre.  it  is  therefinre  c«tain;  that  ta  thwe 
doistered  haimte  of  idteneiw  and  eiiperstition^^ihe 
fruits  of  industry  must  have  found  theur  way  taa 
vary  greiat  extent.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
enovmous  emhenzIemeBts  which  preceded  the  dis* 
solution;  an  immense  aceUmnladon  of  valuahle 
property  seems  tahave  been  transferred  from  the 
aaonasteiies  to  Ae  royal  exchequer.  BuHion,  to 
tiie  value  of  fire  thousand  marks,  was  found  in 
ttie  abbey  of  Bury  alone '•  An  exact  account, 
faewevw;  of  the  spoils  derivM  from  numasteries» 
wiH  probably  never  be  discovered :  both  the  sova* 
reign,  und  those  whose  fortunes  ware  founds 
upon  conventual  property,  weie  obviously  inte^ 
rested  in  concealing  from  the  people  the  fnllrex- 
tent  of  the  harvest  which  they  had  reaped  rand 
tiierefore,  it  may  reasonably  be  siqiposed,  that,  a 
particuhir  valuation  of  the  confiscated  wealth 
never  was  effected. 

This  omission  may,  however,  be  excused;  for 
anodier,  Henry's  govermnent  deserves  to  be  se« 
verely*  censured.  Among  the  few  benefits  con- 
ferred by  monks  upon  society,  was  the  protection 
a£R>rded  by  them  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
ranains  of  literature  which  yet  lingered  in  En* 
r&pe.  This  honouraUe  feature  in  the  monastic 
character,  had  caused  the  religious  to  accumulate, 
in  many  instances,  very  considerable  libraries. 


'  Rapin,  I.  S^L 
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la  tb«e/o(A)Mtioii8,  ii  ctmuit  be  douSitod,  m^k 
nueh  of  that  \^eoAgay  tra»h^  which  fonos  the 
staeduig  n^toach  iA  mcpliWTj  «n4  n»ch.i4so  of 
that  fidkdkatje  subUttgrj  whiQh  neired  to  efdhaost. 
the  itttellectiiel  poirem  of  able  Biea  in  a  fonqer 
age^  fuid  fixxm  which  the  present  would  torn  away 
wiiii  just  contempt :  yet  it  is  most  improbabl^ 
that  a  body  of  xneb^  which  had  to  bo«st  of  many 
leqpeotftble  writers,  ^uld  have  failed  to  acquire 
and  preserve  numerous  volumes  of  permanent 
importance.    At  all  events,  it  would  have  been 
cnditaUe  to  the  reignii^  piinccj  and  satisfi^tory 
to  posterity,  if  all  the  monastic  libraries  had  been 
carefidly  examined  at  the  time  of  the  suppression* 
Biit  instead  of  this,  the  books  appear  to  have 
been  viewed,  in  many  cases,  merely  as  the  leas^ 
vnittiable  articles  of  property  which  had  come  inta 
flie  ULing^s  hands.    They  were  eominonly  tr^ms* 
farred^  together  with  the  conventual  buUdis^Si 
to  such  persons  as  obtained  the  dissolved  houses 
from  the  crown  either  by  grant  or  purchase ;  and 
as  in  those  days  the  possession  of  literary  trea- 
sures was  not  considered  among  the  most  envied 
privileges  of  opulence,  the  ignojrant  or  merce* 
nary  grantees  of  a  convent  library  too  oftm 
thought  upon  it  mco'cly  as  that  part  of  their  new 
acquisitions,  which  was  capable  of  beiqg  turned 
to  the  least  account    Accordingly,  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  books  which  followed  the  suppression,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  immense.    It  is  iitdeed  true, 
that  during  the  progress  of  this  shameful  exter- 
mination, Leland  was  appointed  by  the  crown. 
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aadtiMie  arMe  In  private  Vfe  a  fcw  genertoi  spi^ 
xlt8  to  flMteh  £rom  total  oklivmi  a  portion  of  the 
itemy  moonmanta  aocnmnlBted  in  agisa  paat; 
iMtt  Aeae  exertiona  were  bodi  late  and  limited : 
henca>  befiare  nmnaatie  libraries  ware  deemed 
worthy  of  attention^  the  Jbnlk  of  their  ooaaento 
had  wholly  diaappeaied  \ 

Nor  cni  dioae  who  ieve  to  aee  the  oMoapliena 
of  j^enhb  leaMaedby  tike  hand  of  art^  anadafeel- 
ing  of  vegret,  when  imagination  dwelb  npen  liie 
httAiumift  baTOC  cbmmittod  at  the  dfasohitiiHi 
aOiDng  the  q^endad  trinmphs  of  ancient  Eng^iah 
odiiteetare.  It  was  npon  massy  piles  of  IraiUU 
ing,  that  liiemiddla  ages  exhausted  idl  thdr  taste 
and  liberality.  In  tikeir  ehurcfaes  espeoialiy  wevo 
displayed  a  magnificent  prodigality  of  labonr» 
Mdness  of  design/  felicity  of  comihinaidon,  amft 
g^ace  of  esdeeutioii^  wMdi  no  feeling  spectator  eaA 
tODtemplate  without  admiralion.     Among  the 

*  T&e  following  passage!  upon  this  subject  are  dted  by  Fuller 
from  Bale,  a  contemporary  authority,  and  certainly  no  friend  to 
monkery.  **  A  number  of  them  who  purchased  those  supersti- 
fSotn  mandHiiiB,  reserved  of  dioee  library  bodes  some  to  serve 
Aeir  jafaast  ioooM  to  seo v  cbeir  eandlesiidu,  aad  some  to  nA^ 
tbeir  boo0$  sosie  tfa^  sold  to  the  groceraandaoap-sellars»  mA 
aome  they  sent  over  sea  to  the  book-binders,  not  in  small  num« 
ber,  but  at  times  whole  ships  full.  I  know  a  merchant-man 
(whidi  shall  at  liiis  time  be  nameless)  that  bought  the  contents 
of  two  BoUe  fibraries  jbr  foity  shOfings  price,  ashameit  is  to  be 
Voken.  ThB  staff  kaA  he  oopffieA  imtead  of  grey  p«per»  bgr 
the  spee  of  more  than  these  fan  years,  and  yet  he  badi  stone 
enough  for  as  many  years  to  come.--*Our  posterity  may  well 
curse  this  wicked  fact  of  our  agCj  this  unreasonable  spoil  of  En- 
gland's most  noble  antiquities.''    Hist,  of  Abbeys,  935. 
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Munlries  thus  adorned,  Engfandi  stiUvniiMriwi 
imudly  conspiGuous ; .  and  yjet  .tiie  destracticm  of 
Im  glorious  tsaiMf  idiea  moakiery.  was  baaished 
finMD.theland^iwas  most  extensive.  The. crowded 
tewn^  the  rich  and  undulating  surfiuse  of  her 
sontibuem  counties,  tJiie  sheltered  vales  of  the  mora 
migestic  North,  could  boast  in  former  times  of 
many  splendid  structuMs  now  mouldfering  in  pre- 
mature  decay,  or  all  but  eluding  the  antiquaiy's 
endeavours  even  to  trace  their  sites.  Few  Chris* 
tiaos  of  sound  judgment,  and  competent  scripto- 
lal  information,  will  deny  that  the  total  extirpar 
ikm  of  monachism  must  be  <me  of  the  first  steps 
winch  a  country,  plunged  in  ignorance  of  God's 
momrded  Woid,  must  take  when  awakened  to  the 
value  of  that  knowledge,  which  Heaven  ,o£fecs  to 
mmkind:  but  few  individuals  of  taste  w;ill  not 
iBsi  that  fircsn  the  ample  revenues  set  at  libeKty 
by  the  disBolntion^m  pittance,  ought  to  have  been 
reserved,  if  it  were  only  to  save  from  desecr^ion 
and  ruin  a  magnificent  church,  with  its  sepulchnl 
memorials  of  departed  greatness.  Such  a  pile 
might  have  served  the  neighbouring  population 
as  a  place  of  worship;  and  its  preservation  irouUl 
have  had^  among  othw  good  effects^  that  of  pre- 
venting interested  or  ignorant  detractors  of  the 
Reformation  from  uttering  some  of  their  most 
specious  invectives  against  the  agents  in  that  glo- 
rious emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  Indeed 
the  few  remains  of  Bng^h  abbeys  which  have 
survived  the  general  wreck,  as  the  noble  churches 
of  Westminster,  St*  Alban's,  Tewkesbury,  and 
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oAers;  the  mi^estie  inutti  ofaunqF  aioM|. 
wliich  jet,  in  the  dM£ertakt  stages  et  di]apidatie0,r 
imd  a  mekmclicdy  dignity  i^  aome  (tf  our  oMrtf 
pieaiing  rural  seenea,  irrdaiatlMy  fgtee  a  cohtixs 
taoii  npon  the  feeling  obaenrer^  that,  boweYer  laa^ 
dAie  wBg  the  diaaolntion  in  princi|^le,  it  wa» 
marked  by  ad  inexcusable  want  of  taste  and  lib^ 
fiHty.  , 

^  W,  hoi9evesr^  the  advice  of  Granmer  had  been 
tdten>  in  preference  to  ihat  of  mercenary  eeurtims,* . 
pMtmty.  would  have  had  leas  occasion  to  r^pret 
thte  barbarous  lengths  to  which  was  poshed  the 
demolitidn  of  what  was  grand  and  irenefalife# 
3%6  Primate  indeed^  aware  that  monkery  moA 
seriptufal  rrifgion  nerer  flourished  at  one  time  in 
Hie  Mme  country,  was  anxious  to  drive  idleness 
liiposture,  and  a  fiuth  fearing  to  be  cfmfrontad 
wilii  the  Record,  from  their  cloistered  retreats  t 
but  he  i?a«^litde  prepared  to  approve  of  that  iaf 
Aseriminate  apoliation  which  foUo  wed  the  si^ 
pireBsion.  Against  the  course  upon  whidi  the 
tojA  &vourites  Were  bent,  he  remonstrated  so 
iHg^^y,  that  JEtt  hurt  he  gave  offence,  and  he  fofind 
Umsdf  dbliged  to  witness  in  sOence  an  appio*'^ 
priation  of  Ae  monastic  revenues  very  difamit 
firom  that^  upon  which  he  had  calculated.  His 
prmcipal  object  was  to  reserve  from  the  c«aveii^ 
taal  estates  ample  funds  for  the  erection  of  new 
e^scopal  seei^  with  iq[>peBdant  schools.  Tim 
excellent  plan  was  partiaBy  carried  into  exeou*- 
tion.  Six  new  bishoprics  were  erected;  West« 
minster,  Oxford,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Chester,  mi. 
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PM8ilMiimgh«  Tothatntumed  of  tboei 
tlHi  wliole  eomty  of  Middiesa,  exotpti^s  Fdl^ 
luoft^  was  aarignedat  a  dioeeae;  but  as  tteBiaiMip 
of  Lbod«a  19M  stffl  Mtidnt  wMdn  t^ 
e«  distfiet,  tko  fitlle  utility  of  the  hm 
iM&t  aooQ  became  apparant;  and  aftar  tiie  i 
bney  of  a  allele  prdate,  efHsoopal  honoius  vara 
denied  to  Weatminster.  The  magnifieent  akbery^ 
cfaorcb,  wUoli  had  weneA  as  s  caHMidfal^  was 
then  rendered  cdUagiate ;  and  thus  the  TeneraMe 
reating-plaoe  of  so  nany  khigs  has  been  apand  to 
iigoSfy  the  metropolis  of  E^ghmd.  Fron-  the 
nwy  laborious  euraattadied  to  the  see  of  Linofdn^ 
tiien  extending  oyer  nine  counties^  wow  d{amaat»« 
bared  the  dioceaea  of  Oxford  and  Peterbetoagh. 
Of  the  former,  the  bishop's  seat  wasfoced  at  Qae^- 
ney  Abbey,  in  the imnediate  yioinity  of  Qxfoidt 
limn  wMch  spot  it  was  subseqoenliy  transferred 
to  tile  church  of  the  dissolTed  monastety  of  fit^ 
Frideswide,  a  gloomy  pile  adjofaiing!  Wobey *n  eoL 
lege,  then  an  unfinished  monument  of  his.  pti«»i  j 
oire  for  lettcvs,  sfterwardb  endowed  by  the  King, 
and  long  known  under  tbe  name  of  Charigtdwrcb^ 
as  one  itf  tiie  nobleist  institations  ofer  formed  to 
beneit  meidicind.  The  mitred  abbey  of  Feterboi- 
roughyof  wbkh  the  splendid  edifices  ane  among 
Hie  most  oonspieuous  ornaments  of  thfit  extemdif 
lewl,  Mndered  interesting  by  a  pioftne  dmpfe^ 
oeclesiasticai  magniioenoe,  was  eonvertod  into 
-die  see  of  a  prolate,  clArged  with  governing  the 
ohurehes  in  the  shires  of  Rutland  and  Northaaqih 
ton.    The  abbot's  lodgings  w^^.  appi^rintedais 
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•  MBiiknce  for  the^bidnp;  other  eonrentail 
buOdiiigs  ftDrmslicd  piotiireaqae  ibodes  £»  tlit 
inferior  dagaitttitt  and  offieett  of  the  coOiednL 
Thus  asplendid  moBoaieiit  of  imdeiit  piety,  gttad 
and  intereBtiBg  in  aU  its  parts,  nnriTaUed  in  its 
wiBtem  fiont^  Sat  sadi  is  the  church  of  Pettrbo* 
loog^  was  saved  from  the  spoiier^s  unfiselmg 
grasp.  Dorsetshire  was  severed  from  the  diocese 
ef  Salishvy^asid  placed  under  ike  inspection  of  a 
ptdate  seated  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Bristol,  a  dty  whidi,  with  a  smafl  district  of  con* 
tignoiis  country,  was  also  entrusted  to  his  spiri*- 
tittl  guidance.  Proudly  towering  over  a  fertiie 
vale,  watered  by  Severn's  noble  tide,  was  reared 
£he  abbey*<^nrch  of  Gknioestar,an  edifice  in  wfaidi 
the  massy  magnificence  of  earlier  architeets  is 
happily  relieved  by  the  graced  deganee  of  kter 
times.  This  too  wassaved,  tofi^rm  the  caUiedial 
of  a  diocese  dismembcsed  from  that  of  Worcestef; 
and  comprizing  the  whole  of  Gloucestershire,  es&- 
cept  Bristol  and  its  immediate  vidnity .  in  Cfaes«* 
ter,  the  moat  curious  of  our  ancient  towns,  was 
preserved  the  abbey  of  St.  Werbnrgh,  as  a  see  fiiir 
a  bishop,  to  whose  care  was  committed  a  diocese 
of  very  large  dimensions,  now  become,  from  the 
unparalleled  extension  of  Protestant  Industry,  and 
commerce,  the  most  populous  in  England*  The 
new  prtilate's  dmitge,  dismembared  iram  the  diOh 
ceses  of  Lidifield  anid  York,  consisted  of  ChesiAre, 
Lancashire,  a  considerable  portion  of  Yorkshire, 
together  with  some  districts  in  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland.    It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that 
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ttds  extensive  x^ure  was  hot  eitnisted  to  more 
than  one  prdate.  Among  the  northern  abbeys  if 
bad  indeed  been  intended  to  render  Fountains  the 
sot  of  another  bishop^  a  design  which  was  prao^ 
fcieaUe  from  the  opulence  of  the  house;  aad  the 
unequalled  magnificence  of  its  ruins  enforces  a 
oonyiction^  that  the  conventual  church  was  more 
than  usually  deserving  of  preservation* 

By  the  erection  of  these  new  bishoprics,  not 
only  were  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  kingdom 
tieated  with  some  attention,  but  also  the  influence 
of  the  Church  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
was,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  protected  from  that 
shock  which  it  received  at  the  dissolution  of  mo^ 
nasteries.  When  that  memorable  event  occurred; 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  were  nearly  equal 
in  number.  Forty-nine  prelates,  together  with 
tiie  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  had  usually 
received  a  summons  to  attend  the  great  council 
of-  the  nation.  At  that  time  the  lay  peers  only 
amounted  to.  fifty-three.  The  dissolution,  how- 
etrer,  removed  from  the  legislature  twenty-eight 
abbots  ^  and  the  half-clerical  prior  of  St  John's. 

^  **  The  nttmber  of  the  mitred  abbots  are  reckoned  twentj^ 
seven  by  Fuller,  twenty-eight  by  the  Lord  Herbert,  and  twenty- 
nine  by  Sir  Edward  Coke."  (Collier,  IL  164.)  Of  this  varia^^ 
tien,  the  reason  appears  to  be,  that  at  different  periods  exBcdy 
the.  same,  number  of  abbots  was  not  summoned  to.  Parliament. 
The  abbot  of  Tavistock  was  made  a  lord  of  Parliament  by  pa« 
tent  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  (Ibid,)  *'  In  the  journals  of 
Parliament  in  this  reign,  these  twenty-eight  abboU  had  their 
writs :  Abingdon,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Austin's  Canterbury,  Battl^^ 
St.  Benet's  in  the  Holm,  Berdeney,  Cirencester,  Colchester,  Co- 
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Probably  9ome  BSfen  may  thinks    that   if  tbt 
Chwch's  direct  political,  influence  had  been  annip 

▼entry,  Croyland,  St.  Edmundsbury,  Evesham,  Glastonbury, 
CloucesteTi  Hyde,  Malmdbury,  St.  Mary's  in  York,  Peter- 
borough, Ramsey,  Reading,  Selby,  Shrewsbury,  Tavistock^ 
Tewksbury,  Thorney,  Waltbam,  Westminster,  and  Wincbel* 
combe ;  to  whom  also  tbe  prior  of  St  John's  may  be  added« 
But  besides  all  these,  I  find  that  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this 
King,  the  abbot  of  Burton  upon  Trent  sat  in  Parliament.  Ge- 
nerally Coventry  and  Burton  were  held  by  the  same  man,  as  one 
bishop  held  both  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  but  in  that  year  they 
were  held  by  two  difierent  persons^  and  both  had  their  writs  t0 
that  Parliament."  (Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  414.)  <<  There  were 
other  abbeys,  though  of  lesser  quality,  yet  of  wealthier  endow* 
ments  than  several  of  the  parliamentary  abbots.  I  shall  mention 
six.  Fountains,  Lewes,  Chester,  Leicester,  Merton,  Fumess." 
(Collier,  H.  165.)  ^  Besides  these  abbots,  there  were  four  ab- 
besses, ots.  of  ^aflsbury,  Barking  in  Essex,  St.  Mary's  in  Win- 
chester, and  Wilton,  whoiield  from  the  King  an  entire  barony, 
yet  never  were  summoned  as  baronesses  to  Parliament ;  because 
that  honour  was  never  conferred  upon  any  ecclesiastical  female. 
Yet  were  they,  and  almost  all  other  abbesses  of  any  quality,  sa- 
inted ladies,  as  earls'  daughters  are  by  the  courtesy  of  England, 
which  custom  hath  made  such  a  tight,  that  they  are  beheld  not 
only  as  unmannerly,  but  unjust,  who,  in  common  discourse,  deny 
the  same.  However,  the  aforesaid  four  abbesses,  though  not 
called  to  Parliament,  were  solemnly  summoned  by  special  writs 
ad  habendum  servithtm  mum,  that  is,  to  have  their  full  number  of 
knights  in  time  of  war.  Of  all  these,  (abbots,)  the  prior  of  St. 
John's  in  Jerusalem  took  the  precedence,  being  generally  of  noble 
extraction  and  a  military  person.  Next  him  the  abbot  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  took  place  above  all  of  his  order."  (Fuller,  Hist,  of  Ab- 
beys, 294.)  The  MS.  historian  of  the  Reformation  (Bibl.  Harl.) 
thus  speaks  of  the  alteration  effected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  :  '*  The  Parliament  hath  been  pi- 
tifully maimed  in  its  spiritual  members,  for  the  spiritual  lords 
(who  by  the  ancient  custom  of  the  realm  ought  to  be  equal  in 
VOL.  IL  U 
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lotted,  instead  of  thus  im)^aaied,  an  advantage 
would  have  been  ooirferred  upon  the  country. 
But  any  rational  mind  which  has  candidly  viewed 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings^  will  hardly  fail  to 
become  convinced  that  a  sti^te,. providing  religi- 
«w  instruction  for  its  subjects^  wi^iBly  admits  th? 
ecclesiastical  body  to  a  share  in  the  legislative 
deliberations.  Clerical  interests^  like  every  other, 
are  most  securely  protected  by  those  intimately 
acquainted  with  them,  and  personally  concerned 
jn.tbem:  nor  can  questions  affecting  jreligion  he 
Mtisfaetorily  decided  by  men  not  redpMAible  pro- 
fessionally for  their  opinions. 

Among  the  dissolved  monasteries,  eight  were 
appended  to  cathedrals^  and  their  i:evenues  were 
{Mvrtiimy  or  wholly  nestored  to  those  churches  % 
By  this  arrangement  an  act  of  justice  was  done  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  originally  founded  such 
establishments.  The  encroaching  spirit  of  Popery 
had,  in  several  instances,  succeeded  in  ejectin^f 
from*thfir  cloistered  homes  the  clergy  seated 
around  die  mother-church  of  a  diocese.  These 
were  now  restored,-  under  the  names  of  a  dean  and 
prebendaries.  Another  judicious  appropriation 
of  conventual  wealth  was  the  foundation  of  Tri- 
nity CoUege  in  Cambridge,  the  magnificent  semi- 
nary whence  Newton  and  many  other  illustrious 

number  to  the  temporal  lords)  are  overborne  by  the  temp<}ral9  to 
a  mighty  mischief  to  the  Church,  and  to  no  little  one  in  th^  Com- 
monwealth/' 

®  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Roches- 
ter^  Durham,  and  Carlisle,    fuller,  3S8. 
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8diy9la«s  have  procMeA  ta  beneit  and  digifify 
mwikuid.  Frota  iiionaslic  hoanto  were  alio  fluids 
supplied  for  ti^e  eompletioni  of  that  gMgtiow  pile^ 
90  prcremiiient  among  the  iarohitectiufal  glories  of 
English  Uoiveriities^  the  chapei  of  King's  CfA^ 
l^e  in  Cambridge.  This  ioutfense  mtfss  of  efah 
h9Qlte  embeUishment  had  proceeded  languidly 
simie  the  time  when  thfe  last  monarch  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster'^  had  determined  to  signalize  his 
f(tehle  and  nnhiq^py  reign  by  snch  a  monmneBt 
Now^  however^  the  treasures  poured  into  the 
CQyal  eoffi^rs  enabled  his  more  fortunate  sueoeasor 
to  inish  the  magnificoit  design  coneeivied  ataless 
iHispi^ious  jperiod*  Besides  thete  useful  and  ho^ 
nourable  undertakings^  the  King  erected  sev^ml 
works  of  delince  for  the  protection  of  the  southern. 
coast»  a  portion  of  his  dominions  most  exposed  to 
figgreasions  from  abroad*  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life^  Henry  devoted  more  of  the  monastic  pro- 
perty to  public  uses.  The  monastery  of  tiie  Grey 
Fnars  %  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  both 

*  Henry  VI.  who  founded,  probably  taking  the  hint  fiom  W£U 
liam  of  Wykeham,  Bishi^  of  Wmcheater,  the  ooUftges  of  Eton 
and  king's,  the  latter  ^  a  place  for  finisliing  the  educatipn  be* 
gun  at  the  former.  Not  only  in  this  respect  do  the  two  colleges 
founded  by  Henry  resemble  those  established  by  the  munificence 
of  WykehaiBi  but  abo  in  another  point  of  y&y  queatiooable 
utility,  King's  in.  Cambridge  is  the  counterpart  of  New  College 
in  Oxford.  The  members  6f  both  those  learned  societies  are  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  after  an  examination,  not  conducted  publicly, 
hut  before  the  seniors  of  their  own  house. 

•  Now  known  aa  Christ's  Hospital,  or,  in  famifiar  language 
the  Blue*ooat  School.    **  The  d^ath  of  Charlte  Brandon^  Puke 

U2  ^ 
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m  London  J  were  appropriated  as  refuges  to  indi* 
gence;  the  one>  for  persons  labouring  under  acci- 
dent or  illliess^  the  other  for  unprovided  in&ocy* 
These  benefactions  of  his  father^s  were  confirmed 
and  enlaiged  by  the  youAfuI  Edward  during  his 
brief  but  honourable  career ;  and  they  yet  main- 
tain the  first  rank  among  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  a  metropolis  which,  in  deeds  of  mercy, 
has  fiur  outdone  any  city  of  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times.  In  addition  to  these  acts  of  well- 
directed  munificence,  Henry  founded  some  gram- 
mar schools,  of  which  those  of  Canterbury,  Co- 
ventry, and  Worcester,  are  perhaps  most  worthy 
of  mention.  Had  all  his  deeds  resembled  these, 
no  prince  would  have  deserved  better  of  poste- 
rity, and  even  enemies  to  the  Reformation  would, 
if  men  of  candour,  have  found  a  difficulty  in  de- 
nying that  the  overgrown  revenues,  accumulated 
by  monks  during  ages  of  ignorance,  were  wisely 
entrusted  to  the  disposal  of  a  monarch  who  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  discern^  and  the  integrity  to 
effect  appropriations  of  such  unquestionable  im- 
portance. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  Henry,  it 
was  with  him  as  with  most  men :  the  ease  with 


of  Sufiblkt  his  bdoved  brother-in-law,  hi^peiiiiig  the  July  be- 
fore»  lo  impresied  King  Henry  with  a  serious  apprehension  of 
his  own  mortality,  (such  the  sympathy  of  converse,  and  no  great 
disparity  of  age  betwixt  them,)  that  he  thought  it  high  time  to 
bethink  himself  of  his  end,  and  to  do  some  good  work  in  order 
thereunto*  Hereupon,  on  the  ISth  of  January  bUowing,  anno 
1546,  he  bestowed  the  said  hospitals  on  the  city.''  Fuller,  339. 
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which  his  wealth  was  acquired  led  him  to  careless* 
ness  and  profusion.    Personal  gratifications,  and 
an  afanost  unlimited  compliance  with  the  impor- 
tunities of  those  ahject  and  insinuating  sycophants 
whose  levity  and  adnlation  too  generally  amuse 
the  idle  hours  and  feed  the  pride  of  greatness, 
quicUy  dissipated  the  bulk  of  those  treasures 
which  convents  had  supplied.    In  this  early  dis- 
tribution of  monastic  opulence  there  was,  how- 
ever,  something  of  policy.      CromweD  recom- 
mended, that,  by  means  of  numerous  grantees,  a 
party  should  be  formed,  interested  in  the  disso- 
lution, strong  enough  to  render  hopeless  any 
prospect  of  restoring  monkery.    This  shrewd  ad* 
vice  was  suffidentiy  agreeable  to  Henry's  habits 
and  indinations.     Never,   accordingly^   before, 
since  tiie  Conquest,  did  so  many  fiunilies  sud- 
denly rise  to  opulence,  as  soon  after  the  dissolu- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  most  distinguished  cour- 
tiers and  ofBcers  of  state  enabled  to  enrich  their 
posterity  by  a  splendid  inheritance  of  abbey  land, 
but  even  humbler  individuals,  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  King,  watched  their  opportunity  to 
solicit  fbr  a  share  of  this  extensive  property.    So 
notorious  did  Henry's  prodigality  become,  that 
stories  were  in  circulation  of  his  luiving  rewarded 
with  an  estate  a  servant  who  had  put  him  into  a 
good  humour,  by  placing  his  chair  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  fire.    Even  by  means  of  gam- 
bling, it  is  said,  some  of  the  conventual  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  subjectp.    This  dis- 
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gfaceftd  mode  of  cosiveyaDce  is  befiervd  to  have 
transferred  to  Sir  Miles  Plortridge  a  £ne  ring  of 
beUs,  against  which  he  had  staked  1002.  in  a  game 
at  dice  with  his  royal  master.  Thus  the  mo* 
narch's  fkcsiMty  of  disposition,  and  expenidYe  ka^ 
Int^y  ^ed  by  UnfiiYourable  exdhanges  add  imprcH 
yident  sales,  were  not  long  in  rendeiing  great 
numbers  of  persons  in  all  etatkxns  adyeroe^fipom 
interested,  motives,  to  the  revival  of  monadbism. 
Nor  can  it  foe  denied  thai  after  the  monastic  pro** 
fierties  had  once  passed  bo4Ji  from  their  andent 
owness  inid  the  public  purse,  they  Were  vested 
with  snffioient  propriety  in  various  nobldand  pri» 
vate£imiUe8«         . 

.  Th^re  was>  indeed,  one  yery  connderable 
Immcfa  of  the  eonvrntual  retrenues  ivhich  ought, 
in  justiMf  to  have  been  restored  to  the  Chmdb* 
The  religious  houses  had  gradually  but  perse- 
veringly  eAeroaehed  upon  the  parochial  clergy, 
until  they  had  deprived  that  useiEul  body  of  not 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the*t]rUkes  set  apart  fiir 
thdr  maintaiance«  This  grievous  abuse  had  ori- 
ginally been  aecomplisbed  by  means  of  an  engine* 
ment  made  by  the  monasteries,  that  ewe  of  their 
body  shoiild  be  sent  to  perform  the  duties  in  those 
parishes  of  whicih  the  tythes  had  bden  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  use  of  thw  house.  But  tUa  anangOf 
meat  was  fimnd  productive  of  so  little  satisfitMioQ 
tp  the  parishioners,  that  it  was  eventually  supeiS 
seded  by  the  appointment  of  a  regular  incumbcsut, 
who,,  being  pcesented  by  the  aociety,  and. pert 
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focHikig  diiti»  properly  devolviiig  upoa  themy 
wu  tenaed  tbur  yiear^.  or  substitute  ^  For  the 
mamteni^ieep  of  ihk  priestj  either  the  small  ty thes 
of  hia  parish^  or  s^me  other  endowment^  com- 
mooly  one  very  inadequate  to  tiie  prurpose^  was 
set  apart  The  poverty  in  which  were^  common]^ 
phH^|[ed  vicars  aad  stipendiary  curates  had  long 
hMQ  &  matter  oC  eomplauit  and  notoriety ;  hence 
it  is  not  QreditaUe  to  Henry's  govemm^it,  that 
the  opportumt^  of  remedying  this,  evilj^  afforded 
Iqr.the  dissohitibn^  should  have  been  overlooked. 
£kit  either  the  heavy  incumbrances  under  which 
the  qonventual  estates  came  into  the  King's  pos- 
s^on  rendered  them  much  less  productive  than 
had  been  anticipated,  or  the  insatiate  rapacity  of 
diose  in  power  would  not  allow  any  description 
of  property  to  elude  their  grasp.  The  suppres- 
.sion  vested  in  the  cx:own  all  the  appropriations  of 
religious  houses,  and  hence  many  of  the  best 
tythe  estates  have  become  irrevocably  lay  feea 
Of  this  wraqgement  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
evils,  tj^  the  largest  cures  are  commonly  the 
worst  endowed.  The  conventual  appropriators 
ye^MM)psd«  thiit  not  only  the  ty  thes  of  an  extensive 

'  "  Qui  vicem  alicujui  gerit**  (Ainsworth.}  Probably  the 
momistfc  superior  retained  the  privilege  of  directing  any  chaolrf 
piAeita  «bo  aal|^t  be  attaehed  te  a  chnreh  oi  whieb  the  paraoof 
afp, wffi  appeyd^  ta  hia  bpuae;  aa  die  iiyimibeat  who  rttaina 
the  tytbea  of  hia  parish  ia  styled  rectowt  a  designation  now»  from^ 
the  inaccurate  and  disrespectful  manner  in  which  the  word  par-' 
son  has  been  applied  in  later  times,  generally  used  by  correct  and 
conrteoua  speakers  t^  designate  holders  of  benefices  retaining  the 
great  ty  thes. 
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parish  were  more  desirable  than  fhan  those  of  a 
small  one/but  also  that,  in  the  former  ease,  a  nu- 
merous population  would  augment  the  vicar's  re- 
sources, by  employing  him  to  say  masses,  and  by 
placing  within  his  reach  various  other  perqni* 
sites.  However,  soon  after  the  dissolution,  the 
lucrative  devices  of  superstition  were  exploded, 
and  since  that  time  the  vicar  too  often  finds  ser- 
vices of  great  responsibility,  constantly  requiring 
his  attention,  most  inadequately  remunerated. ' 

The  lay  impropriations  are,  indeed,  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which 
so  many  of  the  English  clergy  pass  their  lives. 
To  the  same  source  must  also  be  traced  the  plu- 
ralities, non-residence,  and  scanty  provision  for 
unbeneficed  ministers,  which  furnish  the  eni^ous, 
the  ill-informed,  and  the  malignant  adversaries  of 
our  Church  establishment,  with  a  never-failing 
supply  of  specious  topics  for  ilHberal  declamation. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  the  extensive  inte- 
rest in  tythes  felt  by  the  laity,  has  been  the  means 
of  preserving  to  the  Church  the  portion  of  that 
property  which  she  still  retains.  But  in  a  coun- 
try which,  like  England,  contains  comparatively  a 
very  smaQ  number  of  persons  occupying  land  of 
their  own,  it  is  evident  that  the  abolition  of  tythes 
would  confer  no  benefit  whatever  upon  those  who 
need  assistance  most  Even  were  every  cultiva- 
tor his  own  landlord,  there  is  no  reason  why  indi- 
viduals of  his  class  in  particular  should  receive  an 
augmentation  of  their  property,  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  value,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own 
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industry.  But  Engiirii  agrkultun&tB  are  iiiiia% 
tenants;  and  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  if  tytiie^ 
holders  existed  no  longer,  the  finrmw  would  be*no 
otherwise  affected  by  the  change,  than  in  haying 
to  pay  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  to  the  rent  of 
his  limd,  fidly  as  much  as  he  had  formerly  paid 
under  the  denomination  of  tythe.  He  would  have 
to  deal  with  one  proprietor  instead  of  two ;  but 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  his 
own  profits  would  dmve  firom  that  circumstance 
the  smallest  addition.  Most  men,  therefore,  of 
good  sense  and  candour,  will  arise  fiom.a  careful 
consideration  of  tythes  under  a  conviction,  that, 
although  in  a  revolutionary  scramble  for  pro* 
perty,  those  who  should  obtain  land  might  do 
w^  to  keep  it  from  incumbrance  of  every  kind ; 
yet  while  other  individuals  are  allowed  to  retain 
what  diey  have  fairly  acquired,  an  annihilation  of 
the  tythe-owner^s  claim  would  only  operate  to  inr 
crease  the  wealth  of  that  class  whidb  is  abready 
endowed  with  the  largest  share  of  worldly  goods* 
Before  the  subject  of  monastic  establishmeats 
is  dismissed  from  notice,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  supplied  an  asylum  and  a  plan  of  operations 
to  those  gloomy  or  ardent  spirits  which  impel  men 
almost  irresistibly  to  morose  and  fSEmatical  views 
of  religion.  For  thus  retaining  within  her  pale, 
and  rendering  subservient  to  her  policy,  a  nume- 
rous class  ever  difficult  to  satisfy  or  restrain,  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  sometimes  received  consi* 
derable  applause,  even  from  Protestants.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  the  total  neglect  to  which 
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t^  more  GODBidcrable  refitomed  Churches  hftye 
sbaiidoned  eccentricities  in  religioii,  has  a  teii« 
dency  to  tempt,  many  persons  away  from  tbeit 
eommiuiion,  who  would  have  willingly  eobtimaed 
in  it  had  thqr  found  there  &cilities  for  the  deve« 
lopement  of  their  peculiar  yiews.    Such  are  af- 
forded by.  the  institution  of  ascetic  brahmimk 
defyiseSy.and  foquirs  in  Asia;  such,  by  that  of 
monks  and  hermitt^  and  more  completdy  still  of 
mendicant  friars,  in  Europa    Was  the  mind  of 
any  one  unusually  depressed  by  a  review  of  his 
past  life  ?    The  cowl,  the  hair  shirt,  the  scourge^ 
the  oft-recurring  &st,  the  incessant  calls  to  social 
worship,  the  renunciation  of  worldly  pleasures* 
the  dependence  upon  casual  charity  even  for  daily 
bread,  wonld  solace  the  mind  of  such  a  peniteot 
with  a  conyictaon,  that  his  mortification  bore 
some  reasonable  proportion  to  his  iniquities.    If 
also  a  man  of  warm  imagination  and  impetuous 
passions  had  imbibed  a  powerful  fediqg  of  reU* 
gion;  or  if  an  artful  hypocrite  had  preferred  a 
life  of  cant  to  one  of  labour;  the  whining,  bagging 
friar,  was  the  character  which  he  could  support 
iritli  most  satisfiiction  and  applause.    His  minis? 
trations  would  be  gratefully  received  by  such  spi« 
rils  as  his  own,  and  by  nearly  all  who,  after  a 
lils  of  gross  spiritual  negligence,  were  at  last 
alarmed  by  thf  near  prospect  of  its  dose*    It 
must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  in  organising 
the  enthusiastic  and  hypocritical  portions  of  so- 
ciety, the  Church  of  B4nne  has  shewn  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  has  marked  the  whole  of  h^r  re* 
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maddible  career.  It  is  not^  haweirer^  true,  thai 
she:  Ilia,  thereby  prevented  those  diBaensknis  ixi 
trfaicfa  rdigious  societies^  like  all  others^  are  liable* 
Incited  a  spirit  of  party  wad  carefuHy  fostered  by 
the  friaxB,  who  magnified  their  own  sanctity  and 
ministrstions  to  the  disparagement  of  the  paro« 
ehial  clergy,  by  whom  they  were  cordially  de« 
tested.  Not  contented  with  thua  exercising  strife 
and  rivalry  with  the  ordinary  ministers  of  re« 
figion^.the  differeat  monastic  orders  haveniain^ 
tained  the  keenest  ccmtentions  among  themselves^ 
Whether  onr  Lord's  mother,  acceding  to.  the 
§ah,  was  free  iirom  sin,  imd  whether  She  retained 
her  virginity  to  the  end  of  life,  are  questions  equal 
in  fbHy  to  any  reveries  of  Protestant  enthusiasts^ 
trfaich  diflPerent  monkish  confederacies  have  .de« 
bated  with  each  other  in  all  the  heat  and  animo«' 
sity  of  party  zeal.  When  to  the  divisions  thus 
exMing  among  the  dr^s  of  the  Romish  oommu^ 
nion,  are  added  those  respeeting  grace  and  pre* 
destination,  which  have  agitated  Papists  of  bettet 
judgment,  it  becomes  evident  that  th^  Church 
greaitf  overrates  her  unity.  The  art  and  author 
lity  of  P6pes,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  never 
tacceeded  in  reducing  to  thenBame  level  the  views 
taken  by  different  minds  keenly  attentive  to  rdi* 
gious  subjects.  It  is  true  that  all  Romanists  agree 
in  admitting  tradition  to  decide  mattera  of  &ithi 
aaad  in  owning  the  papal  supremacy :  two  thiaga 
which  all  Protestants  are  agreed  ia  denying^ 
Upon  less  important  questions  a  latitude,  of  opi* 
men  {irevafls  among  the. members  of  both  the 
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great  parties  which  divide  the  religious  world  in 
tile  west  of  Europe.  The  diversity  of  sentiment 
is^  indeed^  &r  more  evident  among  the  reformed 
than  in  the  Romish  Churchy  because  the  latter^ 
bemg  a  political  system  acting  through  the  agency 
of  a  religious  sect^  does  not  allow  her  subjects  such 
a  degree  of  liberty  as  may  tempt  them  to  question 
her  authority.  But  still  that  absolute  uniformity 
of  opinion  which  Romanists  are  so  fond  of  claim- 
ing for  their  Church  has  never,  in  truth,  existed 
except  in  the  partial  and  exaggerated  statements 
of  their  polemics. 

When  intelligence  wHb  received  at  Rome  that 
monasteries,  those  strong  holds  of  the  papal  usms 
pation,  were  likely  to  be  soon  swept  from  the  face 
of  England,  the  angry  passions  of  the  Pontiff  and 
his  creatures  ware  fiuriously  aroused.  His  capi- 
tal, so  £euned  for  works  of  art,  so  infisimous  in  the 
estimation  of  many  pious  Christians,  was  inun- 
dated with  invectives  and  pasquinades  levelled 
against  the  character  and  policy  of  Henry.  His- 
tory, sacred  and  profane,  was  ransacked  for  exam- 
ples of  atrocious  tyranny,  which,  being  dressed 
up  in  popular  language,  were  exhibited  as  laitli- 
fid  representations  of  his  conduct.  In  some  of 
tiiese  libels,  he  was  said  to  be  abandoned,  like 
Pharaoh,  to  impenetrable  hardness *of  heart;  in 
others,  to  be  a  savage  persecutor,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; boldly  and  stupidly  profane,  like  Bel- 
shazzar ;  horridly  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  pious 
and  virtuous  men,  like  Nero,  Domitian,  Diocle- 
tian.   But  of  all  the  hateful  characters  in  ages 
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past,  no  one  was  thouglit  to  fit  him  so  completely 
as  that  of  llie  iqpostate  Julian.  This  literary  em« 
peror,  who  bent  the  whde  force  of  his  power  and 
abilities  to  crush  the  holy  religion  in  which  he 
had  been  educated^  was  esteemed  an  exact  proto- 
type of  Henry ;  like  Julian,  a  scholar,  and  like  him 
too,  the  ravager  of  a  Church  to  which  he  had  once 
yielded  obedience.  It  may  indeed  be  readily  sup- 
posed, that  to  bum  and  ridicule  relics  and  idob, 
to  expose  the  gross  frauds  by  which  sanctimoni- 
ous cheats  had  beguiled  men  of  their  money,  and 
of,  what  is  greatly  more  raluable,  die  principles 
of  sound  religion;  were  ten  from  being  considered 
renial  &nlts  at  Rome,  a  city  long  the  mart  for 
impositions  of  every  kind  But  these  acts  of  the 
King,  ofiensive  as  they  were,  did  not  seem  to  pa- 
pal statesmen  the  most  inexcusable  parts  of  his 
conduct  That  he  should  have  ventured  to  dis- 
solve those  organised  bands  of  their  Pontiff's  myr- 
midons, which  had  been  established  in  cloistered 
^settlements  through  every  part  of  England ;  that 
he  should  have  ignominiously  disinterred  the 
bones  of  Becket,  and  assembled. a  court,  which 
pronounced  it  treason  to  obey  the  mandate  of  a 
foreign  ecclesiastic,  rather  than  one's  country's 
laws,  were  thought  his  crimes  of  deepest  dye. 
It  was  pronounced  that  the  unceremonious  treat- 
ment bestowed  on  venerated  relics  of  mortality  at 
Canterbury  and  elsewhere,  was  waging  war  with 
Ihe  saints  in  heaven,  a  savage  excess  of  profane- 
ness  and  brutality,  to, which  not  even  the  ages  of 
Pagan  darkness  could  afford  a  parallel.    The  Pon- 
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tiff  ndw  took  hm  hfit  Icbve  of  that  fineocajr  i 
sitio^  towards  tke  Kiog^  which  he  had  proffiBMod 
to  tbA  on  the  news  of  Anne  Boleyn's  misfortvaeBi 
andthebiiHof  ezeommunication^  dnwn  up  three 
years  before^hut  hitherto  represented  as  a  feint  to 
frightoi  a  rebellious  spn^  was  formally  promulged. 
Paul  said^  that  acedrding  to  Jeremiah's  words, 
^  he  was  set  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root 
up  and  destroy  ;'^  and  he  accounted  for  the  bus- 
pensiob  of  his  pontifical  thunder  during  three 
yean^  by  assuring  the  world,  thai  being  the  sue«- 
eessor  of  St  Peter,  who  obtained  mercy  bom  his 
blessed  Master  after  his  fillip  he  thought  it  bec«Hsi- 
ing  his  character  to  treat  with  similar  lenity  ono 
who  had  so  grievously  £lllen ;  but  that,  sinoe  the 
hope  of  amendment  which  had  dictated  thesus- 
pension,  was  now  frustrated,  as  must  be  inferred 
from  the  indignities  offered  to  the  remains  of  the 
Canterbury  saint',  and  by  tibe  ejection  of  the 

'  **  Ct^us  OMAf  quae  in  dicto  regno  AngluB  potissimunit  ob 
hmumera  ah  Omnipotenti  Deo^tUk  perpetrata  mhrapuUif  8umma 
cum  veneratione  in  areu  anrea  in  civitate  Cantuarien.  servabah* 
tur."  (BuirnM,  Hitl.  Ref.  Records,  I.  f 57.)  Such  words  oc«* 
cvrring  4n  a  bull  issu^  regularly  frem  Rome,  go  a  conaidenble 
\fay  towards  exculpating  the.  English  goyemment  in  its  treat* 
ment  of  Archbishop  Becket's  remains.  It  is  plain,  that  while  a 
fragment  of  tlie  murdered  prelate's  body  was  known  to  be  in 
existence,  it  would  afford  the  means  of  practising  impositions 
upon  credulous  bigots.  Another  passage  in  Paul's  bull  must 
i^^pear  sufficiently  amusing  to  those  who  recoUeot  the  council  of 
Constance,  and  its  proceedings.  '<  Ipsum  Divum  Thomam,  ad 
majorem  religionis  contemptum,  in  judicium  Tocari,  et  tanquam 
contumacem  damnari  ac  proditorem  declarari  fecerat,  exhumari, 
et  comburi,  ac  -  ctneres  in  ventum  spargi  jussit,  ijinmcm  plane 
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monks,  for  Ae  piifpoee  o^  rapplyiiig  their  ^aoM 
wHk  wild  beasts  *";  theiefere  he  weald  no  feoger 
hesitate  publiely  to  rdease  Efij^hmen  from  the 
most  sacred  oUigatioiis,  and  to  pronoimce  their 
King  no  hmger  a  lawfiil  possessor  of  his  titfonew 
Ih  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  societir  upon 
such  SB  authority,  if  any  stfoh  perB<m  shoiikL  be 
found,  Paul  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  afl^- 
mg  of  this  bull  in  smne  conspicuous  place  at 
IHeppe,  or  Boulogne,  in  France ;  at  St.  Aiidrew^s, 
or  C<4dstream,  in  Scotland ;  at  Tuam,  or  Ardfert, 
in  Irdand,  or  at  any  two  of  these  places,  lahould 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  publication. 

Srasible,  however,  that  the  days  were  past  in 
which  those  who  daimed  to  be  the  successors  of 
St  Peter  could  shake  the  stability  of  thrones  by 
the  mere  force  of  bold  pretensions,  the  Pontiff  did 
not  forget  to  intrigue  as  weU  as  excommunicate. 
He  endeavoured,  by  letter,  to  excite  the  hostility 
of  Henry's  nearest  neighbours,  the  Kings  of  France 

emctanm  gen^rnn  crudeStaiem  m/fenmaf  am  nem  beOo  guidtn^ 
hostes  mctores  «mre  m  mortmfrum'  cadavera  solUi  swUj*  One 
might  think  from  these  words,  that  his  Holiness  had  never  heard 
of  that  which  the  Constantine  fathers  decreed  respecting  the  re- 
mains of  Wickli£fe :  to  whose  grave,  however,  no  unhappy  dupes 
were  decoyed  under  an  especcation  of  witnessing  nurfu:W  * 

^  **Sicut  ie  m  beUmm  trammuUivUf  Ua-etiam  beUms  guari 
tpcias  tuas  honorare  vobtU,  feras  videlicet  in  dicto  monasterio,. 
expulsis  monachis,  intromittendo."  The  Romish  writers  never 
f2ul  to  inform  us  of  the  treatment  received  by  Henry  from  Lu- 
ther. If,  however,  that  was  so  very  inexcusable,  what  are  we  to 
thiok  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Cardinal.  Pole! 
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and  ScQtlaiid.    To  the  latterj  as  if  more  certain 
of  bift  co-operation^  he  transmitted  a  brief>  in 
which  he  represented  Henry,  as  a  heretic^  a  schis- 
matic^ a  manifest  adulterer^  a  public  murderer, 
and  a  rebel  convicted  of  high  treason  against  him» 
the  Pope,  bis  lord ;  for  which  crimes,  it  was  added, 
he  had  deposed  his  mutinous  vassal;  and  now 
offered  his  dominions  to  James  \    Probably  anti- 
cipating the  Pope's  intrigues  and  intemperance, 
Henry  had,  early  in  the  year,  caused  a  refutation 
of  the  papal  pretensions  to  be  prepared  and  signed 
by  all  the  bishops,  together  with  several  clergy- 
men of  inferior  note.    This  paper  contained  the 
-following  words:  ''  The  Pope  ought  to  be  in- 
struoted,  that  Christ  did  expressly  forbid  his  Apos- 
tles, or  their  successors,  to  take  to  themselves  the 
power  (tf  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings* 
And  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  bi- 
shop, assumed  any  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant, 
an  usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  and  a  subverter 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  V    These  truths  were 
rendered  evident  to  the  apprehension  of  every  ra- 
tional man  in  the  country,  not  wilfully  negligent 
or  blind,  by  a  general  and  authorised  dissemina- 
tion of  the  holy  Scriptures.    A  new  series  of  in- 
junctions was  issued  by  Cromwell  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  parochial  clergy ;  in  which,  after  a 
strict  exhortation  to  obedience^  occasioned  by  the 
well-known  neglect  with  which  the  injunctions  of 
1536  had  been  treated,  it  was  ordered,  that  in 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  384.  ^  Ibid. 
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every  parish  a  Bible  of  the  largest  size  should  be 
provided  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  incumbent 
and  parishioners;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  some 
convenient  situation  within  the  church ;  and  that 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  those  who  de- 
sired to  read  it,  or  hear  it  read ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
"  the  very  lively  Word  of  God,  that  every  Chris- 
tian man  is  bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and  follow, 
if  he  look  to  be  saved.**  At  the  same  time,  clergy- 
men were  directed  both  in  the  Yicar-general'ti 
injunctions  \  and  in  a  contemporaneous  royal  pro- 
clamation "",  to  repress,  as  &r  as  possible,  all  un- 
seemly controversy,  especially  among  ignorant 
people  at  houses  of  public  entertainment,  respect- 
ing the  right  understanding  of  that  important 
volume,  which  at  last  was  freely  opened  to  the 
nation.  In  every  part  of  England,  the  hitherto 
unknown  revelation  of  God's  will  excited  the 
keenest  attention.  Not  only  persons  of  superior 
station  and  intelligence,  but  also  the  humbler 
members  of  society,  flocked  to  those  places  where 
a  Bible  was  to  be  found.  In  that  unlettered  age 
reading  was  an  accomplishment  but  scantily  dif-- 
fused;  and  those  who  possessed  it,  found  their 
services  eagerly  put  into  requisition  to  furnish 
their  less  fortunate  neighbours  with  some  portioti 
of  that  divine  knowledge,  which  papal  artifice 
had  so  long  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
men.    Some  elderly  persons,  not  satisfied  with 

'  Printed  by  Barnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Records,  I.  260. 
"  Pointed  by  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  725. 
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possessing  the  mere  chance  of  finding  others  able 
and  willing  to  read  God's  Word  in  their  hearings 
undertook  the  labour  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
letters  themselves^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cheer- 
ing their  declining  age  with  the  perusal  of  that 
book,  which  alone  can  minister  solid  consolation 
to  the  mind  of  man.    Even  boys,  forgetting  their 
natural  aversion  to  what  is  serious,  were  power- 
fully affected  by  the  laudable  spirit  of  curiosity 
then  prevailing,  and  eagerly  ranged  themselves 
among  the  auditors  of  those  who  read  portions  of 
God's  Word.    The  effects  of  this  sudden  illumi* 
nation  soon  became  conspicuous.     Persons  of 
every  rank  and  every  age  suddenly  rose  superior 
to  the  grovelling  prejudices  amidst  which  they 
had  been  reared :  not  only  were  the  images  c^ 
mere  men  and  women  viewed  with  contempt  and 
aversion,  but  even  the  representations  of  the  S&* 
viour  were  now  treated  by  many  with  neglect,  as 
objects  which  no  Christian  acquainted  with  his 
Bible,  was  justified  in  treating  with  veneration  ^ 
In  unison  with  the  excellent  design  of  opening 
God's  Word  to  die  people,  were  conceived  the 
remainder  of  Cromwell's  injunctions.    Clergymen 
were  ordered  to  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Decalogue,  in  English,  to  their 
congregations ;  to  explain  from  the  pulpit,  once 
in  every  quarter  at  least,  the  terms  of  man's  ae^ 
ceptance  with  God,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
people  from  a  reliance  upon  pilgrimages,  relics, 

■  Strype,  Mem.  Cranin.  91. 
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4!ountiDg  beads,  or  any  tUng  short  of  a  true  faith 
attested  by  an  amended  life.    From  churdies 
were  to  be  removed  all  images  which  had  attract- 
ed the  visits  of  pilgrims,  or  become  the  objects  of 
conspicuous  attention  to  the  sup<erstitiau&    No 
candles  were  to  be  allowed  before  images,  but 
only  before  the  cross,  the  sepulchre,  and  the  con- 
secrated wafer.    The  people  were  to  be  taught, 
that  images  served  to  the  unlearned  the  place  of 
books,  being  erected  for  the  purpose  of  comme- 
morating the  meritorious  actions  of  good  men ; 
but  that  any  use  of  them  beyond  this  was  idolatry, 
on  which  account  the  King  had  removed  many  of 
them,  and  meant  to  remove  many  more.    Persons 
who  had  made  pilgrimages  to  images,  or  who  had 
worshipped. them,  wexe  to  be  brought  to  a  confefr- 
skm  of  their  sin,  and  to  be  taught,  that  the  respect 
paid  to  these  objects  was  a  vulgar  error,  gradually 
introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  criminal  con* 
pivance  of  those  interested  in  it.    Another  in* 
junctioii  rendered  it  imperative  upon  incumbents 
to  record  all  the  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials, 
solemnized  by  than :  thud  requiring  the  forma- 
tion <tf  parish  regist«s,  a  judicious  arrangement 
to  be  dated  from  this  time.    KnolUng  the  aees 
after  service  was  to  be  discontintted,  as  being  in- 
tended to  obtain  the  Pope's  pardon ;  and  it  was 
weommended,  that  the  practice  of  addressing  ora 
pro  nobis  to  saints  in  processions,  should  be  super- 
seded by  a  direct  address  to  the  Deity  himself. 
By  this  clause  it  became  optional  with  the  offici- 
ating minister,  whether  he  would  invoke  saints  or 
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not;  a  licence  which^  together  with  a  general  op- 
portunity of  access  to  the  Bihle,  conferred  a  great 
advantage  upon  the  Protestant  party.  Discern- 
ing prelates^  such  as  Cranmer  and  a  few  others, 
with  the  more  ponsdentious  and  judicious  lay  pa- 
trons, were  thus  enabled,  by  a  discreet  exercise  of 
their  rights,  to  confer  upon  a  parish,  so  often  as  a 
benefice  in  their  gift  should  become  vacant,  the 
ajivantage  to  be  derived  from  a  minister  who 
would  give  to  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment their  utmost  effect.  At  such  a  time  the 
right  of  patronage  became  a  trust  of  the  greatest 
importance :  indeed  at  no  period  can  a  conscien- 
tious mind  consider  that  privilege  to  entail  a 
slight  responsibility  upon  its  possessor,  which,  if 
administered  with  discrimination  and  liberality, 
enables  the  more  distinguished  members  of  society 
to  secure  for  their  age  and  country  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  an  able  and  pious  ministry. 

About  this  time  Cranmer  offered  an  address  to 
the  King  %  of  which  the  object  was  to  carry  the 
Reformation  £Eirther.  After  premising  that  no 
business  of  importance,  especially  of  a  religious 
nature,  ought  to  be  concluded  without  mature 
deliberation;  that  general  councils  have  shewn 
themselves  unworthy  of  confidence,  unless  when 

*  Collier  (II.  167.)  has  extracted  the  particulars  of  this  address 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library*  Its  precise  date  is  unknown, 
but  from  its  bearing  chiefly  upon  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  it 
was  probably  presented  to  Henry  about  this  time.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  drawn  up  before  the  year  1536,  l>ecause  mention  i& 
made  in  it  of  tlie  royal  injunctions. 
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contented  to  frame  their  decisions  strictly  accord- 
ing to  God's  undoubted  Word ;  and  that  the  ser- 
vices of  such  bodies  are  of  little  value  in  an  age 
abounding  with  scholars  competent  to  ascertain 
the  sense  of  Scripture;  the  Archbishop  endea- 
voured to  soothe  any  angry  feelings^  which  the 
recollection  of  Luther  might  excite,  by  remarking 
the  boldness  to  which  polemics  had  arrived,  such 
indeed  as  to  make  them  treat  even  a  sovereign, 
who  should  argue  with  them,  no  more  ceremoni- 
ously than  any  ordinary  disputant.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remark,  that  '^  both  men  of  the  new 
learning  ^,  as  they  are  called,  and  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  Papacy,  agree  that  priests  are  not  for- 
bidden to  marry  by  the  Word  of  God."  It  was, 
however,  admitted,  that  some  expositors  have  de- 
duced a  contrary  opinion  from  Scripture ;  but,  it 
was  added,  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all  others, 
diversity  of  sentiment  must  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail among  men ;  a  circumstance  indeed  little  to 
be  lamented,  inasmuch  as  the  collision  of  intel- 
lects often  strikes  out  important  truths  long  dor- 
mant, as  had  recently  been  observable  in  the  case 

*  This  waSy  and  is  stiil,  it  might  seem,  a  favourite  mode  among 
the  RomanistSy  of  characterising  the  Reformers.  Dr.  Lingard 
makes  abundant  use  of  this  designation.  Ignorant  people  are 
thus  led  to  believe,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Romanism  are 
those  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church,  and  that  those  of  Protes- 
tants originated  with  Luther,  or  perhaps  with  Wickliffe.  Any 
man,  however,  who  has  examined  ecclesiastical  history  rather 
more  narrowly  than  a  confessor  would  recommend,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  say  of  such  a  notion,  with  the  satirist  Horace,  **  Credat 
Judceus  Jpella  ;  non  ego,*' 
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of  the  papal  supremacy.  Having  adverted  to  the 
discrepancy  of  opinions^  so  agreeable  to  Henry^ 
upon  this  subject^  Cranmer  drew  his  attention  to 
other  matters^  upon  which  great  varieties  of  sen-^ 
timent  prevailed.  He  suggested  for  ccmsidera-^ 
tion^  whether  purgatory^  and  the  invocation  of 
saints^  are  taught  in  Scripture  ?  whether  any  un* 
written  verities/  conveyed  by  oral  tradition,  are 
integral  parts  of  a  Christian's  creed?  whether 
such  are  to  be  considered  supplemental  articles  of 
&ith  ?  or  whether  he  is  bound  to  believe  nothing 
unless  contained  in  Holy  Writ,  and  unless  fiiirly 
deducible  from  some  plaintext?  whether  there  is 
any  satisfaction  beside  that  of  Christ''?  whether 
the  will  of  man  possesses  sufficient  strength  to  ob- 
tain grace  of  congruity '  ?  whether  the  kissing  of 

«  A  question  referring  to  the  sacrifice  said  to  be  offered  by 
Romish  priests  in  the  celebration  of  mass*  Besides  the  bearing 
of  this  query  upon  the  mass,  it  also  glanced  at  an  opinion  main* 
tained  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  that  Christ  died  as  a  satisfac- 
tion for  original  sin  alone,  and  consequently  that  the  actual  sins 
of  men  require  another  atonement.  See  Archbishc^  Laurence's 
Bampton  Lectures.    Notes  on  Sermon  III.  p.  J361. 

'  This  refers  to  a  conceit  of  the  schoolmen,  against  which  Lu- 
ther contended,  and  which  is  thus  defined  by  Arclibishop  Lau- 
rence, (189.)  "  According  to  the  system  under  consideration, 
the  favour  of  God  in  this  life,  and  his  beatific  presence  in  the  life 
to  come,  are  both  attainable  by  personal  merit ;  the  former  by 
congruous^  as  it  was  termed,  the  latter  by  condign;  the  one  with- 
out, the  other  with,  the  assistance  of  grace.  By  our  natural 
strength^  it  was  said,  we  can  fulfil  the  commandments  of  God^  as 
far  as  their  obligation  extends :  we  cannot  merit  heaven  itself 
without  Works  of  condignity,  yet  we  can  merit  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it  by  works  of  congruity.    Considering,  therefore,  the 
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our  Saviour's  image,  in  honour  of  him,  is  forbid- 
den in  Scripture?  and,  in  fine,  whether  images 
may  be  used  conscientiously  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  recommended  in  the  royal  injunctions  ? 
In  the  uncertainty  which  appeared  to  hang  over 
these  questions  at  that  time,  it  was  respectfully 
submitted  to  his  Highness,  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  better  course  to  suspend  his  judgment 
upon  them  until  they  should  be  solemnly  argtied 
by  some  eminent  scholars,  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  the  two  universities.  Such  umpires, 
the  Archbishop  suggested,  might  also  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  and  he 
expressed  himself  contented  to  have  every  priest, 
who  had  entered  into  the  connubial  state,  punish- 
ed with  death,  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  he  had 
thereby  offended  against  the  divine  law.  This 
conclusion  to  his  address  renders  it  evident,  that 
a  principal  object  with  Cranmer  in  offering  these 
considerations  to  his  sovereign's  notice,  was  to 
remove  the  uneasiness  naturally  prevailing  in  his 
own  family,  and  in  that  of  many  other  clergymen, 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  clerical  marriages. 
Not  only  were  such  marriages  liable  to  be  set 
aside  by  means  of  canons,  which  were  allowed  in 
this  respect  to  supersede  the  common  law,  but 
even  the  principle  upon  which  they  had  been  con- 
latter  as  introductory  to  the  former^  they  stated,  that  we  may  so 
prepare  ourselves  for  grace,  as  to  become  entitled  to  it  congru- 
ously, not  as  to  a  debt,  which  God,  in  strict  justice,  is  bound  to 
pay,  but  as  to  a  grant,  which  it  is  congruous  in  him  to  give,  and 
which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  attributes  to  withhold." 
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tracted^  had  been  almost  universally  denied  in  the 
tvest  of  Europe  during  three  centuries  or  more. 
The  King  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
inclined  to  withhold  no  longer  from  the  English 
clergy  that  privilege,  which,  under  the  sanction 
ot  law,  human  and  divine,  their  predecessors  had 
freely  exercised  before  the  national  church  was 
completely  enslaved  by  the  persevering  artifices 
of  Papal  Rome ' ;  but  his  Romish  advisers  were 
very  much  upon  the  alert  to  prevent  him  from 
making  this  concession.  They  appear  to  have 
thought,  that  if  a  demise  of  the  crown,  or  some 
other  event,  should  allow  their  Church  to  emerge 
from  her  temporary  eclipse,  the  bulk  of  the  clergy 
would  gladly  return  to  the  unqualified  admission 
of  those  principles,  on  the  side  of  which  all  their 
early  prejudices  were  enlisted.  But  of  a  relapse 
into  Popery  on  the  part  of  such  priests  as  had 
contracted  matrimony,  there  were  no  hopes.  It 
was  therefore  natural  enough  in  the  zealous  Pa- 

*  So  said  by  Strype  (Mem.  Cranm.  99.)  on  the  authority  of 
**  Bishop  Ponety  or  whoever  else  was  the  author  of  the  defence  of 
priesu*  marriage."  However,  in  Strype's  Ecd.  Mem.  (I.  Ap- 
pendix, 392.)  18  a  document  which  renders  this  statement  doubt- 
ful. It  is  a  few  notes  in  Latin,  drawn  up  by  the  King  himself, 
against  clerical  marriages.  In  this  short  paper  is  cited  a  text 
from  Timothy  (2  Tim.  ii.  4.)  recommending  the  soldier  of  Christ 
not  to  entangle  himself  with  worldly  business ;  which  is  ex- 
pounded as  a  prohibition  of  clerical  marriages.  A  Protestant 
might  wonder  how  his  Majesty's  Romish  advisers  came  to  over- 
look this  text,  when  they  and  their  friends  entered  upon  those 
legal  and  political  employments,  which  so  much  engrossed  the 
attention  of  church  dignitaries  in  those  days. 
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pists  to  regard  with  uneasiness  clerical  marriages^ 
and  to  use  every  means  of  impeding  a  practice 
fraught  with  serious  obstacles  to  a  revival  of  theit 
sect's  ascendancy.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Pro- 
testant party  could  not  fail  of  considering  the  re- 
nunciation of  priestly  celibacy  as  a  certain  means 
of  engaging  on  the  side  of  a  religious  reform  the 
passions  of  many  clergymen  unable  or  unwilling 
to  investigate  theological  questions.  Cranmer^ 
therefore^  naturally  felt  anxious  to  procure  for 
himself  and  his  brethren  a  recognition  of  their 
right  to  marry^  not  only  as  a  personal  relief^  but 
also  as  an  expedient  certain  to  promote  the  cause 
of  scriptural  religion.  However,  his  efforts  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  proved  unavailing ; 
and  although  his  sovereign  would  not  distress  the 
Archbishop  by  condemning  such  clergymen  as 
lived  privately  with  their  wives,  yet,  in  the  No- 
vember of  this  year,  he  gratified  the  Romanists 
by  issuing  a  proclamation,  which  rendered  priests, 
living  openly  as  married  men,  liable  to  the  loss  of 
ail  their  preferments  ^ 

The  King's  proceedings  in  dissolving  monaste- 
ries, clearing  the  churches  of  relics,  and  exposing 

'  This  proclamation  does  not  preclude  all  hope  that  clerical 
marriages  would  eventually  be  recognised.  In  it  are  found  these 
words :  **  His  Highness  in  no  wise  minding  that  the  generality 
of  the  clergy  of  this  his  realm  should  with  the  example  of  such 
a  few  number  of  light  persons^  proceed  to  marriage,  without  a 
common  consent  of  his  Highness  and  his  realm/'  From  this 
stigma  of  Ughtnesg,  Cranmer,  however,  is  carefully  excluded,  as 
the  priests  thus  designated  are  those  who  **  have  attempted  mar- 
riages that  he  openly  known,'*    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  d%. 
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the  frauds  of  Popery,  gave  great  fiatis&ction  ta 
the  German  Protestants,  who  now  conceived  hopes 
that  England  would  soon  be  thoroughly  purged 
from  the  leaven  of  Romish  abuses.    Under  this 
impression  they  gladly  entertained  the  project, 
so  often  agitated,  of  sending  some  of  their  more 
distinguished  divines  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  Protestantism  with  the  En* 
glish  prdates  and  doctors.    Henry  would  foin 
have  received  a  visit  at  this  time  frmn  Melancthon ; 
bat  that  learned  and  amiable  reformer  again  de* 
dined  the  voyage,  which  he  had  been  so  ofte& 
solicited  to  undertake.    Burckhardt,  Myccmius^ 
and  one  or  two  others,  were,  however,  despatdied 
from  the  German  confederates;    and  the  first 
named  individual  brought  over  with  him  a  warm 
recommendation  of  himself  from  Melancthon,  ad« 
dressed  to  the  King.    Soon  after  the  learned  fo^ 
reigners  had  arrived  in  our  island,  they  proceeded 
to  discuss,  principally  with  Bishop  Tunstall,  and* 
two  assistants,  who  were  appointed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  undertake  that  business,  the  several  arti- 
cles in  the  C<mfesslon  of  Augsburg ;  a  formulary 
which  Henry*s  German  allies  desired  to  have  for- 
mally received  in  England.    The  discussion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conducted  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  in  writing,  and  to  have  be^n  purposely 
protracted  by  the  English  disputants  with  a  view 
to  tire  out  the  patience  of  their  foreign  oppo- 
nents.    The   Bishops  Tunstall,  Gardiner,    and 
Stokesley  were  indeed  secretly  in  league  with 
•each  other  to  resist  all  farther  ecclesiastical  altera- 
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tions  as  much  as  they  prudently  could  %  and  they 
did  not  forget  to  interpose  every  kapediment  that 
a  refined  policy  could  suggest  to  render  the  Gw- 
man  mission  completely  nugatory.  Accordingly, 
a  debate  of  two  months  might  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced no  result  whatever ;  since  it  oidy  led,  os 
the  part  of  the  English  divines,  to  a  recognition 
of  those  leading  articles  in  the  Catholic  fiEuth, 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  already  twice 
adopted  from  the  Confesi»on  of  Augsburg.  The 
foreigners,  backed  by  Cranmer's  influence,  endea-» 
voured  to  engage  their  opponents  in  an  examina* 
tion  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Augsburg  Con«^ 
fession,  that  treating  of  the  abuses  alleged  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Popery  into  the  Catholic 
Church;  but  aD  the  ^orts  used  to  accomplish 
this  object  proved  inefiectual ;  and  at  last,  Myco-' 
niufl  falling  dangerously  sick,  the  delegates  re^ 
turned  home  without  being  allowed  an  opportu-* 
nity  of  doing  that  for  which  alone  they  had  visited 
England.  However,  befwe  their  departure,  they 
prepared  a  dissertation,  addressed  to  the  King, 
upon  half-eommuni<m,  private  masses,  and  cleri- 
cal celibacy ;  the  three  abuses  upon  which  they 
considered  the  papal  usurpation  to  be  chiefly 

"  See  a  letter  from  Sampson,  Biahop  of  Chichester,  to  Orom- 
wclK  (Strype,  Eccl«  Mem.  Appendix,  I.  SSI .)  It  is  dated  from 
the  Tower,  where  Sampson  was  confined  on  a  discovery  of  his 
douhle  dealing  with  respect  to  reh'gion.  From  his  communica- 
tion, it  appears  that  Gardiner  conducted  himself  with  his  usual 
cunning,  and  rather  countenanced  the  intrtgues  of  Stokesley  and 
TunstaU,  than  openly  took  a  share  in  them. 
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founded.  To  this  paper -TunstaU  was  ordered, 
by  his  Majesty,  to  frame  a  reply ;  and  he  executed 
his  task  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity*. 

Against  half-communion  the  German  divines 
alleged  our  Lord's  words  when  he  distributed  the 
cup ;  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it  ^ :"  and  also  the  follow- 
ing text  from  St.  Paul ;  *'  Let  a  man  examine  him- 
setf,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of 
that  cup*.*"  From  these  passages,  it  was  argued, 
that  communion  in  both  kinds  is  plainly  obliga- 
tory upon  all  Christians ;  and  that,  if  it  be  con- 
tended, the  cup  was  distributed  by  Christ  to  his 
Apostles  alone,  who,  as  predecessors  of  the  hierar- 
chy, are  to  be  considered  as  priests,  that  reason 
must  be  sufficient  to  deprive  the  laity  of  the  bread 
also,  and  thus  to  confine  the  Eucharist  wholly  to 
the  clergy.  Nor,  it  was  added,  will  considerations 
of  convenience  or  custom  avail  in  a  case  resting 
upon  a  divine  institution,  or  consist  with  that  de- 
cision of  the  canonists,  which  pronounces,  that  no 
custom  can  prescribe  against  the  laws  of  God. 
Nor,  again,  can  antiquity  be  pleaded  in  defence  of 
half-condmunion ;  for  St  Jerome  says,  ^  the  priests 
administer  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  distribute 
Christ's  blood  to  the  people ;"  and  Pope  Gelasius 
calls  it  "  a  grtot  sacrflege**  to  divide  our  Lord's 
body  from  his  blood.  The  antiquity  of  whole 
communion  was  farther  shewn  by  the  example  of 

'  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  509. 
»  St  Matt.  xxvi.  27. 
»  1  Cor.  xi.  28. 
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the  Greek  Church,  which,  never  having  submitted 
to  papal  encroachments,  had  constantly  given  the 
cup  to  the  laity. 

Private  masses  were  designated  as  the  atlas 
which  sustains  the  Papacy,  the  grand  secret  of 
extracting  gain  from  seeming  godliness,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Popes  had  succeeded  in  over- 
running countries  with  their  monkish  satellites. 
Of  this  practice,  it  was  said,  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  nothing  but  receiving  the  Eu- 
charist as  a  social  act;  nor  will  he  who  reads  his 
Bible  find  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose,  that 
masses  are  any  sacrifice  for  sin,  anywise  merito- 
rious in  the  sight  of  God  %  or  in  the  smaUest  de- 
gree beneficial  to  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  Not  only,  however,  it  was 
added,  will  any  authority  for  this  monstrous  abuse 
be  vainly  sought  in  Scripture ;  it  also  plainly  con-> 
tradicts  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  feiik 
alone :  it  likewise  denies,  in  spite  of  St.  Paul's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  \  and  introduces  the  impious,  but  lucra- 
tive figment,  that  the  sufferings  of  Calvary  atoned 
merely  for  original  sin  "^ ;  men's  actual  transgres- 

•  <<  Quod  docent  ex  opere  opertUOt  ut  loquuntur,  mereri  gra- 
tiam,  et  tollere  peccata  vivorum  et  mortuorunu"  Letter  from 
the  German  ambassadors  to  the  King.  Addenda  to  Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  Records,  I.  477. 

^  Heb.  X.  12, 14. 

*  '*  Potest  etiam  quidquam  magis  impium  dici,  quam  illi  de 
missis  istb  docuerunt?  Nempe  quod  Christus  sua  passione 
satisfecerit  pro  peccatis  originis,  et  instituerit  missami  in  qua 
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sions  must  be  expiated  by  sucb  Brasses  as  thej 
may  choose  to  pay  for. 

By  the  prohibition  of  marriage^  the  Pope  was 
said  to  be  evidently  marked  out  as  the  anti- 
christy  by  whom  apostolic  predictions  declared 
the  Churdi  should  be  afflicted  ^  The  repug* 
nance  of  this  prohibition  to  Scripture  was  shewn 
by  St  Paul's  injunctions^  that  '^  to  avoid  fornica« 
Hon,  every  man  diould  have  his  own  wife  * ;''  that 
bishops^  priests^  and  deacons,  should  be  ''hus* 
bands  of  one  wife/  and  the  &thers  of  a  religious 
&mily  ^«  The  comparative  novelty  of  this  prohi- 
bition was  shewn  by  the  following  filets;  that 
Spiridion,  a  Cypriot  bishop,  and  the  majority  of 
the  ancient  bishops,  were  married  men  with  &- 
milies;  that  Pope  Sylvmus  was  the  son  of  Hor* 
misdas,  a  bishop ;  Pope  Theodore,  of  Theodore, 
B]sh(^  of  Jerusalem ;  Pope  Adrian  the  Second,  of 
Talarusy  a  bishop ;  Pope  John  the  TenUi,  of  Pope 


fieret  oblatio  pro  quotidianis  delictis  mertalibus  et  venialibus*" 
Burnet,  Rocords,  I.  48 1« 

'  1  Tim.  It.  1,  iS,  8.  *'  Forbidding  to  marry/'  is  one  markoi 
a  predicted  apogtate  power,  which  appears  to  be  the  Papacy;  but 
the  Reformers,  and  indeed  Protestants,  long  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  considering  the  Pope  to  be  anti-christ,  were  probably 
mistaken.  Two  enemies  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  be  foretold  in 
Scripture,  anti-christ,  and  the  man  of  sin,  whose  characteiaitk 
marks  were  long  blended  together.  The  Papacy  bears  striking 
marks,  tending  to  identify  it  with  the  latter  power :  the  former 
seems  more  like  an  infidel  despotism,  such  as  was  displayed 
among  the  French  at  the  breaking  out  of  their  revolution. 

*  **  And  erery  woman  her  own  husband."    1  Cor.  vii.  2» 

'  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4,  11,  It.    Titus  i.  f,  6. 
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Sergias;  Pope  Geluins^  of  Valerius,  a  bishop; 
Pope  John  the  Fifteenth,  of  Leo,  a  presbyter; 
and,  not  to  multiply  exajoo^les  unnecessarily,  it 
appears,  from  the  history  of  Polycrates,  that  se- 
ven of  his  forefathers  were  successively  Inshops, 
he  himself  being  the  eighth  in  that  episcopal  se* 
ries.  To  these  statements  were  added  some  brief 
particulars  of  the  violent  opposition  made  by  the 
German  clergy,  when  Hildebrand  undertook  to 
force  them  into  celibacy.  It  having  been  thus 
shewn  that  clerical  marriages  were  alike  consonant 
to  Scripture,  and  to  the  usages  of  the  Church 
during  the  jBrst  thousand  years  of  her  continu* 
ance,  the  infamous  and  intolerable  evils '  which 
had  notoriously  resulted  &om  the  papal  prcdiibif* 
taons  upon  this  subject  were  shortly  mentioaad^ 
and  the  whole  argument  was  concluded  by  a  re- 
mark, that  matrimony  ought  to  be  fredly  left  to 
every  man's  choice,  as  a  remedy  against  the  mis* 
ohie&  likely  to  flow  from  celibacy. 

Bidiop  Tunstall  prefaced  his  reply  to  these  ar* 
guments,  by  professing  his  surprise  at  hearing 
some  of  them  proposed,  especially  the  first,  i^inst 
half  communion,  which  came  with  an  ill  grace,  he 
observed,  from  Lutheran  believing,  of  course,  in 
Gonsubstantiation.  If,  he  said,  the  delegates  con- 
sidered our  Lord's  body  to  be  combined  with  tihe 
sacramental  elements,  it  must  be  whoUy  found  in 

'  It  18  asserted,  and  such  asserdo&Sy  if  fidse,  might  have  heen 
easily  refuted,  that,  among  other  evils  of  forced  celibacy,  child- 
iDiirder,  and  the  taking  of  drugs  to  cause  abortion,  had  been 
often  practised  in  punneries.    Burnet,  Kecords,  L  490. 
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the  bread,  unless  that  were  to  be  thought  merely 
an  imperfect  piece  of  fleshy  as  flesh  must  be  de- 
void of  blood.  If/ however^  the  Saviours  body 
be  present  in  the  breads  those  who  received  that 
element  must  be  considered  as  receiving  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Sacrament;  which  had 
been  administered  m  one  kind  by  our  Lord  him- 
self to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus  S  at  which  place 
the  act  of  Jesus  has  been  interpreted  as  sacra- 
mental^ and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  wine. 
From  this  text  it  was  inferred,  that  Christ  has  left 
the  Church  at  liberty  to  administer  the  Eucharist 
in  one  kind  if  it  be  found  convenient  A  similar 
omission,  it  was  added/is  found  in  the  account  of 
what  followed  the  conversion  of  the  three  thou- 
sand recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ^  From 
these  two  passages,  it  was  argued  that  half  com- 
munion is  directly  warranted  by  Scripture*  An 
indirect  warrant  for  the  practice  was  deduced 
from  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  in 
which  we  are  told  our  Lord,  though  he  distri- 
buted the  bread  without  any  limitation,  yet  when 
he  came  to  the  cup,  he  said,  ^*  Do  this  as  oft  as  ye 
drink  it  ^ ;''  evidently  implying  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  drink  it  always.  A  like  inference  was 
drawn  from  St.  Paul's  saying,  ''  Whosoever  shall 
eat  this  bread  or  drink  this  cup  K"    It  was  then 

^  St  Luke  xxiv.  SO.        '  Acts  ii.  42.        ^  1  Cor.  xi.  25. 

'  £  Cor.  xi.  27.  H  vlvy.  Our  translation  renders  these  words, 
^  Olid  drinky"  an  interpretation  warranted  by  the  Syriac,  Arabic* 
and  iEthiopic  Tersions,  and  Tarioas  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
raent.  (Vid.  Whitby  in  loc.)    This  authority  of  Tunstall's  is 
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nildntained  that  Christ  has  left  us  at  liberty  to  re« 
ceive  him  m  four  different  ways ;  either  in  both 
kinds,  or  under  the  form  of  bread  only,  or  of  wine 
only,  or  mentally,  when  presented  by  drcum^ 
stances  from  communicating  sensibly.  It  was  ad- 
nMtted,  that  whole  communion  was  the  primitive 
usage,  and  that  the  precise  date  of  the  Romisb 
practice  was  uncertain ;  a  practice  however  to  be 
esteemed,  it  was  added,  because  founded  on  good 
authority,  flowing  from  a  reverential  fear  of  spill- 
ing Christ's  precious  blood,  and  consecrated  by 
long  continuance.  As  for  the  Greek  Church,  her 
constitutions  were  said  not  to  be  easily  ascertain- 
able, depressed  as  she  was  under  Ottoman  infidels ; 
but  that,  certainly,  her  approbation  of  half  com- 
mnnion  must  be  inferred  from  the  fiict,  that  on 
Good  Friday  she  thus  administers  the  Eucharist. 

Prirate  masses,  it  was  said,  although  certainly 
they  had  led  to  great  abuses,  could  not  on  that 
account  be  fairly  condemned,  unless  it  were  de- 
termined that  no  practice  ought  to  remain  which 
had  ever  been  brought  into  discredit  by- the  per- 
Torse  ingenuity  of  man.  Sudi  masses  were  as- 
serted to  be  a  sort  of  private  communion,  in 
which,  however,  the  people,  though  not  receiving 
the  elements,  were  spiritually  partakers,  by  the 
miion  of  their  prayers  with  those  of  the  priest. 
These  services,  it  was  added,  were  virtually  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  their  Church  ce- 

thertfim  donbtfiil  at  best  Indeed,  bit  prooft  from  Scriptiire 
are  of  little  Ttlue;  they  are  arbitraiy  inferences  oppoelBd  to  plain 
eomnands. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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lebratipg  9l  mass  every  Sunday^  and  few  «  nomr 
af  the  coDtgregattou  usually  choosbig  to  eommU'^ 
Bk»le>  the  eelebtfttion  does,  in  fiiet^  becrade  the 
same  as  that  in  use  among  the  Latins.  Indeed^ 
if  the  £ucharist  were  never  consecrated  unless  a» 
congregation  were  ready  to  receive  it>  that  hojy. 
ceremony  mdst  be  used  with  comparative  infire- 
quencyj  to  the  obvious  neglect  of  our  Saviour  a 
c<wimand,  ^Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me"";'* 
from  which  it  must  be  inferred^  that  the  oftenex; 
this  is  done  the  better.  The  jaopitiatory  character 
of  the  mass  was  deduced  from  the  habitj  commooL 
to  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  of  calling  it^ 
'<an  imbloody  sacrifice;"  from  the  convosion  of; 
the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy, 
who  '^  offered  one  saorifice  for  sins  V  henee^  whem-i 
ever  is  the  body  of  JesuSj  there  must  be  a  BaaAr^ 
fice;  from  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  men,  '^  to  pre- 
sent their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice^  hcdy  aad  ac**. 
ceptaUe  to  God"" ;''  aid  bona  prediction  of  Ma?, 
lachi's  asserting,  that,  at  a.  future  p»io^  ahottld 
be  offi^ed  to  God  among  the  Gwtiles  ^  a  pmei 
offering  ^"  a  proidbtecy,  it  wM  added,  which,  uaai 

"  St  Luke  xidi.  19.  This  text  will,  indeed,  bear  fairly 
enough  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  oftener  men  commu- 
nicate the  better ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  a  prrrate  mass^ 
in  wfaieh  the  pnest  akme  recdiws,  and  the  people  umuIj. 
leokon? 

"  Heb.  X.  19.  Rather  an  ingenious  mode  of  proiriqg  that. 
Romish  priests  are  incessantly  offering  such  sacrifices. 

*  Rom.  m.  1.  Here  the  people  are  te  be  the  sactifiee,  notj 
the^uehariat. 

^  Malach.  i.  11.  Why  may  not  **  a  pure  ofiering"  maaae  truly 
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fess  referring  to  the  saciiike  of  tiie  mift^  InA- 
fiiil^  of  coBapletkm. 

Alter  some  general  dedamation^  the  Bishoi^ 
aaietted,  upon  the  subject  of  clerical  eeKbaey; 
that  when  St.  Paul  recommended  erery  man  to 
have  hk  own  wife,  he  meant  every  man  who  had 
not  inrofessed  continence ;  that  married  men  were 
aAfiiitted  to  the  priesthood  and  episcopate  in  the^ 
primitive  Church,  because  bachelors,  able  and 
wfl&ig  to  evangelize  the  world,  were  not  to  be 
fomid  in  soileient  numbers ;  but  that,  however, 
if  a  man,  single  when  ordained,  should  have  mar- 
ried afterwards,  he  was  to  be  degraded  from  the 
priesthood,  according  to  a  canon  of  the  Neocie^ 
sarean  council.  The  impropriety  of  marriage  in* 
the  clergy  was  inferred  from  the  obligation  resA« 
ing  upon  those  who  minister  in  holy  things  to  be 
petfectiy  pure ;  from  St.  PauTs  commendations  of 
c^ba«y ;  from  hiff  dectaraticm,  that  the  Christian 
s<ddier  ought  to  be  free  from  the  entanglemrat 
of  worlAy  affiurs,  anxious  only  to  please  God, 
wAereas  the  married  man  is  anxious  to  please  his 
wife;  and  from  the  duty  incumbent  upon  those 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  God  to  do  it 
completely,  and  not  by  halves.  As  for  the  charge, 
that  clerical  celibacy  was  merely  a  papal  artifice, 
Tunstidl  alleged,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  la*^ 
boured  with  great  industry  to  expel  from  the 
kingdom  the  lyranny  of  the  Roman  Bishop ;  and 
tkat,  if  they  should  find  any  timeH9erving  dissem* 

penitent  heart,  illumined  by  the  divine  grace,  and  devoted  to  the 
■ervice  and  the  love  otQodf 

y2 
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bleiSs  profes9mg  a  hato ed  of  the  Pope,  and  a  love 
of  the  truth  which  they  did  not  feel,  such  men 
ahoAld  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  confidence  of 
t^ose  who,  like  him^olfj  were  anxious  to  purge 
away  the  vices  of  the  English  Church  \ 

The  November  of  this  year  was  signalized  by 
the  persecution  of  John  Lambert,  a  Norfolk  man, 
who,  going  to  Cambridge  for  education,  was  there 
converted  from  Popery  by  Bilney^  The  change 
thus  wrought  in  hi^  religious  sentiments  rendered 
his  residence  in  England  unsafe,  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  continent,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  those  pious  scholars  Tyndale  and  Frith.. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Antwerp,  as  chaplain  to 
tiie  English  factory  there;  a  situation  from  which 
he  was  ejected  by  means  of  Sir  Thomas  More*. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  prisoner  to  England,  and 
questioned  for  heresy  before  Archbishop  Warhanu 
As  he  vindicated  his  principles  instead  of  renouno-. 
ing  them,  he  was  detained  in  custody,  but  not 
otherwise  noticed,  so  long  as  Warham  lived* 
When  Cranmer  succeeded  to  the  primacy,  Lam^ 
bert  was  discharged :  since,  however,  his  opinioiia 
yfete  not  patronised  by  the  leading  men.  of  any 
party,  he  did  not  attempt  to  gain  employment  in 
the  Church ;  but,  concealing  himself  under  the 
name  of  Nicol^pn,  he  earned  an  honourable  sub- 
sistence by  following,  in  London,  the  difficult,  lar 
borious,  and  generally  ill^requited  opcupation  of 
a  schoolmaster.    At  length  he  appears  to  l^ave 

«  Addenda  to  Burnet,  Hitt.  Ref.  1. 495. 
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detennified  upon  escaping  from  the  thankl^ 
drudgeiy  df  this  vocation;  fpr  he  was  upon  the 
poiiii  of  taking  up  his  freedom  in  the  Grocers* 
Company,  with  a  view,  probably,  to  engaging  in 
the  petty  trader's  mercenary  details,  when  ah  un« 
expectied  incident  revived  his  ardour  for  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  truth.  At  St.  Peter^s 
church,  in  Comhill,  he  heard  a  sermon  upon 
transubstantiation,  preached  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  a  friend  to 
scriptural  Christianity.  Lambert  had  adopted 
Zuingle's  opinion  of  the  Eucharist,  and  he  found 
himself  unable  to  remain  silent  under  the  preach- 
er^s  attack  upon  his  principles.  Accordingly,  he 
went  to  Taylor,  and  civUly  offered  to  argue  with 
him  upon  the  positions  advanced  in  his  sermon. 
This  o£fer  was  declined,  upon  the  plea  of  want  of 
leisure ;  but  Lambert  was  invited  to  commit  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  at  issue  to  paper  ^  He 
did  so.  Taylor  then  shewed  the  paper  to  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  had  been  employed  in  embassies  to 
the  German  Lutherans^  and  who  had  brought 

'  His  arguments  at  length  are  not  eactant ;  Imt  Foxe  liaapr^ 
served  a  few  particulars  o£ihem  which  had  heen  handed  down 
hy  memory.  The  Romanists  are  in  the  hahit  of  resting  their  be- 
lief in  transubstantiation  upon  our  Lord's  words,  *'  This  is  my 
body,"  literally  taken.  Lambert  produced  other  words  spoken 
by  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  his  holy  Supper,  vis.  "  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament."  (St  Luke  xzii.  20.)  '<  And  i^ 
saith  he,  these  words  do  not  change  neither  the  cup,  neither  the 
wine»  corporally  into  the  New  Testament :  by  like  reason,  it  is 
not  agreeable  that  the  words  ^K>ken  of  the  bread,  should  turn 
the  bread  corporally  into  the  body  of  Christ."    Foxe,  10184. 
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home  a  rioteBt  prejudice  ogainat  II10  SiM»rfmi(»»tir 
ries^  as  they  v6re  edled.  This  exoeHant  mm 
was,  like  many  others,  apprehemiya  that  ZoitaK 
giiaa  actions  fk  the  Eucharist  would  prove  a  a^<- 
ous  impediment  to  the  progress  of  Protestaat 
principles;  sad  be  adrised  Taylor  to  instttute 
proceedings  igainat  Lambert  for  heresy^  before 
the  Archbs^p  of  Cant^bury*  Craiimw  was 
4iboB,  from  the  obligation  of  his  office,  compelled 
to  interfere  in  the  ccM9troyersy«  He  cited  the  un<* 
fortunate  Sacramentary  before  him,  and  put  him 
upon  his  defence  in  opai  court  Theie,  Lambert 
remaining  unmored  by  the  arguments  addueed,  it 
Ib  probable,  intimidation  was  employed  in  the 
hope  of  subduing  his  resolution,  as  he  boldly  ap- 
pealed from  the  Archbishop  to  the  King. 

Few  sovereigns  would  have  chosen  to  take  a 
part  publicly  in  a  theological  dispute  with  a  BvAh 
ject;  but  Gardiner  had  insinuated  to  the  King 
that  Lambot's  apped  ofibred  him  a  good  oppor^ 
tnnity  to  clear  himself  before  the  wodd  from  the 
ehflkrge  of  jbvouring  heroes ;  and  Hemy  deter-^ 
mined  to  hear  in  person  the  cause  referred  to  his 
decision*.  Westn^ster  Hall  was  prepared  for 
the  unusual  spectacle;  and  a  summons,  trans- 
mitted to  different  parts  of  England/ brought 
BP«ny  peiesons  of  ^wtwctipB  from  their  family 
mansions  to  hear  a  disputation  in  whieh  a  prinoe 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  arguments  of  an 

*  Fpx6  (10);4)  migM  to  Gurdioer  the  B^ggestip^  ^ffm  whicb 
t)^  King  asted  «t  this  time.  Godwin  (Ano^l.  67.)  m^^  §>  ^ 
the  QtQlive,  but  ^ays  notlmig  as  io  He&ry's  adviser. 
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(riMevre  '4iTiiiew  On  the  day  appointed,  Heni^ 
teok  his  settt  In  HkehaA,  attended  by  Mr  coartiers 
Md  tiie  prindpal  officem  of  etato.  On  his  right 
hand  we*e  t^oged  the  bisho]^,  on  his  left  the  tern- 
pMal  pecm;  and  great  nnmhers  of  less  distin« 
gvished  individuals  occupied  scafblds  prepared 
for  their  accommodation.  Before  this  formidable 
avray  of  grandeur  and  curiosity,  tbe  unfortunate 
priBoner,  surrounded  by  armed  men,  at  length 
Blade  his  appearance.  His  eye  hastfly  wandered 
airound  the  assemUage  which  crowded  the  spa** 
<no«s  hall,  and  he  involuntarily  shrank  from  the 
feasrftd  odds  to  which  he  had  unwittingly  exposed 
Umself.  Bishop  Sampan,  of  Chichester,  opened 
the  business  of  the  day  in  a  speech  which,  after 
mentioning  the  prisoner's  app^,  iadrerted  to  the 
lArardity  of  suppoising  that,  although  his  High- 
IMMW  had  emancipated  his  kingdom  from  papal 
HBWpationB,  he  could  be  induced  to  shield  a  he^ 
fttic*  Aftsr  this  unpromising  exordium,  llie^g, 
taming  to  Lambert,  said,  '^  Ho,  good  ftlloW,  What 
fe  thy  niuner*  The  prisoner,  kneeling,  replied 
^^  My  name  is  John  NicoliMn,  although  of  many  I 
be  ealled  Lambert''  ''^(¥hat;'  rejouied  Henry, 
''  have  you  two  names?  I  would  not  trust  you, 
iMtviag  two  naijies,  lAthotigh  you  were  my  bro- 
ther." ''  Oh  most  noble  prinee,''  rejoined  the  pri- 
Mmer,  '^  your  bishops  forced  nke  of  liecesiiity  to 
thMige  My  name.''  Soon  aft)6r  this  was  said,  he 
(entered  upon  his  defence,  begitining  by  a  cOmpH- 
meirt  to  the  King  upon  his  learning,  and  upon  his 
benignity  in  condescending  to  preside  upon  the 
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present  occasion.  This  Ul-tiniedl  paneg^c  Heuy 
sternly  interrupted^  by  sayiqg,  in  ht/tm,  ''  I  came 
not  hither  to  hear  mine  own  praises.  Brie%  gei 
to  the  matter.''  The  royal  president's  maanec 
could  not  be  mistaken^  and  the  unhappy  scholer 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  a  sudden  suspicion,  that 
neither  candour  nor  condescension  had  any  con- 
cern in  causing  the  extraordinary  spectacle  {Hre*. 
sented  to  his  view.  Surprised  and  intimidated 
at  what  he  now  discovered  to  be  his  situatiimf  her 
stood  silentj  until  the  King  abruptly  said*  ^'  Why. 
standest  thou  still  7  Answer  plainly :  Is  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  or  not  T 
*^  I  reply/*  said  the  divine,  ^'in  St.  Austin's  words. 
Our  Lord's  body  is  present  in  the  Eucharist  after 
a  certain  manner."  ''  Answer  me  not,"  said  the 
King,  ^  either  out  of  St.  Austin,  or  out  of  any  othte 
author ;  but  tell  me  plainly.  Is  the  body  of  Christ 
there  or  not  T  Lambert  ^en  said,  "  1  deny  tho 
Eucharist  to  be  the  body  of  Christ."  These  words 
)ieing  uttered,  Henry,  after  thus  addressing  th^ 
prisoner,  ''  Mark  well,  thou  shalt  be  condemned 
even  by  Christ's  own  words.  Hoe  est  earpm 
meum:"  devolved  upon  Cranmer  the  humiliatiiig 
task  of  continuing  the  controversy. 

The  Archbishop,  after  shortly  addressing  the 
spectators,  thus  accosted  the  prisoner :  '^  Brother 
Lambert,  let  this  matter  be  handled  indifferently 
between  us ;  so  that  if  I,  from  Scripture,  should 
prove  your  argument  to  be  unsound,  you  will 
abandon  it ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  you  should,  from 
Scripture,  shew  me  to  be  in  the  wrong,  I  do  pro* 
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miae  to  embmoe  your  opinion^  He  ihen  pro* 
oeaded  to  argue  agaiost  the  prisoaer's  pogitiony 
that  as  Christ  k  corporeally  in  heaven,  and  a  hody 
cauot  he  in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same 
time,  tliOTefwe  he  cannot  he  corporeally  present 
at  every  celebration  of  mass ;  by  citing  the  ac* 
count  of  St  Paul's  conversion  \  at  which  time; 
aeeording  to  the  Apostle's  own  account,  the  Savi* 
enr  appeared  to  him  \  To  these  things  Lambert 
answered^  that  St  Paul  is  not  said  in  these  texts 
to  have  seen  Christ  upon  earth,  only  to  have  been 
dasded  by  a  great  light,  aiid  to  have  heard  the 
Saviour's  voice.  This  observation  was  followed 
by  an  argument,  upon  the  conversion  of  St.  PMdi 
between  Lambert  and  the  Primate,  which,  though 
leading  to  no  result,  bearing  upon  the  pomt  at 
issue,  placed  the  kaming  and  talents  of  the  pri^ 
soner  in  sudi  a  high  point  of  view ',  that  Gardiner; 
losing  an  patience,  pressed  forward  out  of  his  pre* 
scribed  turn  ^  to  take  a  share  in  the  debate.  He 
oited  two  texts  from  St.  Paul's  EpisUes ',  in  which, 
the  Apostle  asserts,  that  he  had  seen  Jesus.  To 
these  Lambert  rejdied,  that  they  were  fully  suffi-^ 
dent  to  convince  him  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to 

'  Acts  ix.  4. 

*  ActMXtyu  14. 
•  *  **  The  Xing  seemed  gready  to  be  moved  therewith,  and  the 
bishop  himself  that  disputed  to  be  entangled,  and  all  the  audience 
amazed.**    Foxe,  1025. 

'  ^*  He  was  appointed  the  sixth  place  of  the  disputation.** 
Ibid. 

'  1  Cor.  ix.  1.;  1  Cor«  xx*  6. 
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the  Apostle ;  that,  however^  they  did  not  pMva 
our  land's  body  to  bare  been  in  two  plaees  et  Ae 
same  time ;  and  indeed  that  it  was  fa%hl  j  proba^ 
Ue,  that  when  St  Panl  saw  the  Loid,  he  himsatf 
WHS  either  bodily,  or  inspirit,  carried  up  into  hea* 
vmk\  Tunsiall  next  came  forward,  and  aigued, 
that  it  was  mere  presimqition  in  man  to  aim  wt 
fisthoming  the  omnipotence  of  God ;  haice,  that 
no  objection  to  the  corporal  presence  conld  he 
drawn  from  tibe  inciompetence  of  tbie  fauinan  mind 
to  understand  Ae  manner  in  which  it  is  elfccted; 
and  liuit  our  Sayiour^s  words,  at  the  institationaof 
the  Eucharist,  axe  suffident  to  establish  transnb- 
afamtiation,  howerer  difficult  it  may  be  to  e^qpiain 
tiist  doctrine  vspon  any  known  principles.  To 
these  ai^nments  Lambert  replied,  that  ScriptuM 
has  preserved  no  declaration  of  oar  Sbnriour  pm^* 
ndUng  that  he  would  change  the  bread  into  his 
hoAyi  and  that  evidently  his  language  at  the  Last 
Supper  was  of  the  figun^ve  kind,  common  in  the 
sacMd  writings,  by  which  circumcision  is  caHed 
tiie  covenant,  a  lamb,  the  passorar,  and  ilxumy 
eAer  words  have  meanings  assigned  to  them  at 
viiriancewitibi  their  literal  import.  Stokesley  then 
rose,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  change  of  the 
sacramental  bread  into  our  Lord's  body  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason  and  experience,  by  adverting 
to  the  evaporation  of  water,  a  process,  he  said,  by 
which  a  moist  substance,  though  no  longer  visi- 
ble, is  not  annihilated,  but  only  transferred  from 

•  %  Cor.  xii.  «.    *  • 
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a  w^mA  u  wlMi  H  kad  iMBea  oenfeaiiiad^  to  Oa 
iagf»iuitog  titWtfPtphece.  ThiaittiurtamtioB^wliieh 
appetred  emsnentiy  leUeitoiiiB  to  tlie  aaditotjr, 
sraa  mmL  jby  Lambert  to  be  inconchisire;  becaofe 
tk»  moktoew  of  8if#  and  that  of  water,  are  di£fer-» 
Mt  tbui09»  Tbe  pfiaimei^e  exertiow  weie  ereii 
^Mm  fiir  from  a  doae :  aiz  iotber.bifiiho{Mi  presaad 
him  in  auecesMoa  witli  arguments  or  JGdlaeicfl, 
Md^il  the  introductiDn  of  torcbes  into  the  hall  re* 
minied  the  spectatora  that  night  was  closiiig  in 
nfiwihfxm;  and  it  became  evideirt  that  Laanbert 
had  become  «diauated  and  bewildered  by  the  aoe^ 
oeaaion  of  new  opponents.  The  Kh^  then  de- 
HWided  of  him»  if  he  were  satisfied;  and  whether 
It  was  his  rea^tttion  to  li¥6  or  to  die  .7  The  brow* 
beatm  prisoner  itpKad,  tliat  he  threw  Umaalf 
wholly  npoft  lii^  royal  merey«  0n  (his  Henry  de* 
dared^  that  8»erey  for  heretics  he  had  none ;  and 
that  if  the  unfinrtiiinate  manjs  answer  stopped  ai 
thitiippealbeiniiatprepaiQe  for  the  worst  Littk 
es  lsmb»t  evidentily  had  anticipated  this  termi* 
nation  6f  the  arduous  day  when  he.  entered  the 
helL  he  troidd  not.  barter  his  integrity  for  life; 
and  being  ibund  immovable^  Cromwell  was  order* 
ed  by  the  King  to  read  the  sentience  of  death. 
The  royal  orders  were  instantly  obeyed ;  and  thus 
ended  as  egregious  an  instance  of  folly  and  op- 
poession  as  any  that  history  records  ^ 

After  a  short  interval  arrived  the  last  earthly 
trial  of  this  itble  and  upright  man's  constancy. 

y  Tofg ;  Sam  (be  r^tiom  of  m  ey^« viinetti. 
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Oh  the  morning  of  tbat  day  which  was  to  termi'^ 
hate  his  sufferings,  he  was  informed,  in  a  priyate 
interview  with  Cromwell,  that  he  would  be  put  to 
death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  By  this  intel* 
ligence  he  was  nowise  depressed ;  but  after  with- 
drawing from  the  Vicar-general's  apartment,  he 
sat  cheerfully  down  to  breakfisurt  with  the  attend- 
ants, in  the  hall.  His  repast  being  conchided,  he 
was  taken  to  Smithfield,  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  He  suffered  dreadfully ;  the  fire  had  con* 
sumed  his  extremities,  without  doing  more  than 
scorching  his  trunks  when  its  fierceness  began  to 
abate.  Two  officers  of  justice,  in  pity  to  his  ago- 
nies, then  struck  their  lulberts  into  his  mutilated 
body,  which,  by  a  powerful  exertion  of  strength, 
they  lifted  out  of  the  chains  that  held  it  suspended 
above  the  fire.  Consciousness  had  not  yet  fi>r- 
saken  the  dying  martjrr's  tortured  frame.  He  (ex- 
claimed, ''  None  but  Christ;  none  but  Christ ;*" 
when  the  halberdiers,  withdrawing  their  weapcms, 
the  frightful  object  which  they  had  for  an  instant 
supported  in  the  air,  was  precipitated  into  the 
embers  beneath "" ;  and  another  victim  of  transub- 
stantiation  yielded  up  his  pious  spirit  to  Him  who 
gave,  informed,  and  strengthened  it'. 

«  F<we. 

'  "  Here  it  is  much  to  be  marvdled  at,  to  see  how  unfortu* 
nately  it  came  to  pass  in  this  matter,  that  through  the  pestiferous 
and  crafty  counsel  of  this  one  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Satan, 
which  oftentimes  doth  raise  up  one  brother  to  the  destruction  of 
another,  did  here  perform  the  condemnation  of  this  Lambert  by 
no  other  ministers  than  Gospellers  themselves,  Taylor,  Barnes, 
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.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  CnniMr,  himself 
eventually  a  victim  to  Popery's  great  pretence  for 

Cranmer,  and  Cromwell,  who  afterwards  in  a  manner  all  suffered 
the  like  for  the  Gospel's  sake."  (Foxe,  1026.)  From  this 
somewhat  inaccurate  observation  of  the  martyrologist.  Dr.  Lin* 
gard  appears  to  have  taken  a  hint  for  the  composition  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  **  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkaUe  dreamstanee 
in  his  (Lambert's)  story,  that  of  the  three  men  yi\o  brought  him 
to  the  stake,  two  professed,  even  then,  most  certainly  later,  the 
very  same  doctrine  as  their  victim,  and  all  three  suffered  after- 
wards the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  punishment."  Dr.  Milner 
slso  (Letters  to'  a  Prebendary,  187.)  talks  of  Cranmer's  conduct 
**  in  coodemning  to  the  fire  the  Protestants  Lambert,  &c."  And 
Mr.  Butler  (Hist.  Mem.  of  the  E^gL  Cath.  I.  140.)  mentions 
Cranmer  as  '*  instrumental"  in  Lambert's  death.  In  justice, 
however,  to  die  memory  of  those  excellent  men,  who,  though  of 
Protestant  principles,  rendered  aid  in  the  persecution  of  Lam- 
bert,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Taylor  and  Barnes  are  only 
known  as  agents  in  this  afiir,  so  iar  as  to  have.tubmitled  to  their, 
metropolitan's  cognisance  certain  doctrines  which  they  deemed 
injurious  to  the  Reformation ;  and  that  Cranmer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, merely  fulfilled  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  an  eccle- 
siastical judge.  The  disgracefiil  scene  afterwards  exhibited  in 
Westminster  HaD,  flowed  from  Lambert's  own  impnidenee^  in' 
qipealing  to  the  King.  Upon  this  occasion  Ccanmer  was  again 
obliged  to  come  forward ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  kind  and  candid 
manner.  How  far  the  Archbishop  might  have  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  Lambert's  sentence,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
but  we  know  that  he  was  anxious  to  save  Frith,  a  former  victim 
to  transnbstantiation ;  and  we  find  him,  in  his  letter  to  Von 
Watt,  (Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  74ie.)  desigmiting  the 
contentions  upon  this  subject  as  "  hcec  tarn  crutnta  amtrcnerda;** 
terms  which  shew  that  his  mind  recoiled  firom  the  horrors  by 
which  Romanists  endeavoured  to  support  the  tottering  credit  of 
their  leading  doctrine.  As  for  the  Archbishop's  own  opmion 
upon  the  Bucharistic  controversy  at  this  time^  it  has  been  already 
sheivn  ^un  be  was  Jf^  a  bdievei  intransubstantiation. 
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sbeddiiig  bnoM  bloody  AmM  have  MnctioMd, 
by  biff  aid  and  presence,  the  cruel  ua^e  nmier 
which  Lambert  perished.    But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that,  during  five  centuries,  the  Roman' 
Church  had  unceasingly  inculcated  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  the  sacramental  elements ;  and 
durii^  three,  or  more,  an  opinion,  that  he  whai 
would  not  conform  to  the  national  religion,  de- 
served to  be  considered  as  a  capital  criminal. 
Prepossessions  which  had  so  long  obtained  firm, 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  were  not  easily. 
dMken^off;  and  much  after  tfaey  hedriwiiftaiipcriAr 
to  other  prejudices  of  their  education,  transulh- 
stantiation  was  believed  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  divines.    This  circumstance 
appears  to  have  exdted  considerable  regret  among 
tke Swiss  Protestants;  and  Von  Watt,  m  Vadii^ 
tttnr,  as  he  called  himself  in  the  spirit  of  pedantry, 
then  fashionable,  transmitted  to  Cranmer  a  book 
which  he  had  lately  written,  to  maintain  the  spi- 
ritual presence.    This  inresent  the  Archbishop 
adcnowiedged  in  a  letter,  communicating  to  thes 
learned  Swiss  his  wishes  that  '*  he  had  employed' 
his  study  to  better  purpose,  and  that  he  had  open- 
ed his  correspondence  with  some  better  and  more 
approved  subject :"  adding,  that  he  would  neither 
be  die  patron  nor  iqiprover  of  that  doctrine  untS 
he  saw  stronger  proofi  for  it."    Of  such  an  altera- 
tion in  his  sentiments,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  entertained  at  that  time  little  or  no  expec- 
tation :  as  he  afqplied  to  Zuii^us  and  (Ecolam-rf 
padius  a  censure  passed  by  St  J^fome  upon  On* 
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gen:  ''  WhMe  Aey  wrote  w^»  oa  man  wrotd 
better ;  whore  ill, .  nobody  worse.''  He  ako  ex^ 
preBsed  his  wifihefls,  that  these  Refonnerfl  had  oonh 
tented  themsdlYes  with  coniiiting  and  exposing 
whBl  he  considered  the  errors  and  corraptioos  of 
Popery,  without  proceeding  to  injure  the  growtis 
qS  their  Tabiable  grain,  by  sowing  tares  at  the 
sane  time  with  it  \  He  was  led  to  make  these 
remarks  from  a  notion,  which  waa  then  ikndy  inn 
joessed  upon  his  mind,  that  transubstantiatmii 
had  ever  been  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  and  frooa 
observing  the  animnrities  engend»ed  among  the 
Refwmers  hj  a  difference  of  opinion  upeoi  thia 
siibgeet.  Hence  those  who  had  become  possessed 
by  a  convictkm  that  evib  of  magnitude  were  in* 
flicted  by  Romanism  upon  the  Catholic  Chonadr, 
instead  of  unitiiig  their  finrces  for  the  purpose  (rf 
humiliating  the  common  enemy,  were  distracted 
by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  exasperated  agaiaMt: 
eadi  other  by  opprobrious  names*  By  nnana.af 
these  last,  both  Lutherans  and  Papists  siiooesB-> 
fully  conspired  to  raise  a  violent  prejudice  i^fainsfe 
the  Sacramentaries,  as  they  were  called,  a  class  of 
Christians  rendered  more  hateful  by  being  un- 
justly confounded  with  the  sensual  and  levelling 
Anabaptists.  It  was  by  dint  of  charges  of  impiety, 
and  insubordinatioi]^  incessantly  urged  agamst  the. 

*  Strype  (Jum*  Gnuun*  96«)  mention  an  Afismnent  i^K>n  tnui**< 
HtetantntioSy  nudntained  befoie  Che  Avchlriahop  in  1^39,  by^ 
DmoSj^  Md  anothev  in  1541»  by  an  Ozferd  aoan  namad  Barber,, 
when  he  was  pressed  with  chationa.  ftom  Seiiptare^  and  the  SH' 
thersy  by  which  he  was  much  embarrassed. 
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foUoweiB  of  ZuingUns/that  the  Romish  party  liad 
induced  the  King  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  Lam<« 
bert's  blood ;  and  had  caused  even  friends  of  the 
Reformation  to  view  the  barbarous  murder  of  a 
jpious  scholar  as  an  act  reflecting  honour  upon  the 
age  and  country  \ 

About  this  time  some  other  unfortunate  reli- 
gionists were  involved  in  trouble  upon  a  charge 
of  heresy.  These  were  natives  of  Holland^  wha 
had  adopted  Anabaptist  opinions ;  and  were  thu8» 
not  without  justice^  become  objects  of  suspicion 
to  the  government.  .  To  Cranmer  and  others  a 
eonmiission  was  issued  from  the  croiyn^  requiring 
them  to  try  these  unhappy  strangers*  The  result 
was^  that  of  the  persons  accused,  three  men  and  a 
woman  were  exhibited  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  with 
fiiggots  tied  to  their  backs ;  one  man  and  a  wonian 
Were  committed  to  the  flames  in  SmithfieldS  that 
scene  of  so  many  atrocious  executions.  After 
these  cruel  severities,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  Anabaptists  and  Sacramentaries,in  which 
the  former  were  commanded  to  leave  the  king- 

'  **  The  Kiiig*s  Majesty  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar^  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  presided  at  the 
.  disputation^  process,  and  judgment  of  a  miserable  heretic  Sacra-r 
mentary,  who  was  burnt  the  ISOth  of  November.  '  It  was  a  won« 
der  to  see  how  princely^  with  how  exoellent  gravity,  and  inesti« 
mable  majesty,  his  Highness  exercised  there  the  very  office  of 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England*  I  wish  the  princes  and 
potentates  of  Christendom  to  have  had  a  meet  place  to  have  seen . 
i^."  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Cntowell's  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,, 
ambassador  in  Germany.    Collier,  II«  1 5ft. 

»  Ibid.  . 
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dotn,  and  the  latter  to  abstain  from  disputing 
upon  the  Eucharist,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit* 
ing  their  lives  ^  The  propriety  of  some  precau-* 
tions  against  Anabaptist  principles^  as  they  had 
been  recently  taught  abroad,  could  indeed  be 
doubted  by  no  friend  to  sound  morals  and  good 
order;  but  to  include  in  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation,  those  who  denied  the  corporal  pre* 
sence,  was  a  glaring  injustice.  Unhappily,  how* 
ever,  the  sword  of  persecution  was  now  unsheath- 
ed, the  worst  passions  of  bigoted  menwerearoused 
into  a  fearfril  activity,  and  the  zealous  partisans 
>of  inveterate  abuses  were  preparing  to  revenge 
their  repeated  defeats  in  the  field  of  argumept,  by 
cruelties  and  oppressions  perpetrated  under  the 
sanction  of  unjust  and  sanguinary  laws. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  the  Romish  party 
had  the  mortification  to  see  their  strength  impair* 
ed,  and  their  character  rendered  suspicious,  by 
some  discoveries  which  involved  in  ruin  the  de* 
voted  family  of  Cardinal  Pole.  That  persevering 
enemy  to  the  peace  of  his  royal  benefactor,  and  of 
his  native  country,  had  left  Rome  at  the  begin-^ 
ing  of  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  upon 
the  Emperor,  then  in  Spain,  to  turn  his  arms 
against  England.  In  order  that  his  treasonable 
project  might  escape  the  notice  of  Henry's  resi* 
dents  abroad,  Pole  consented  to  travel  in  dis<* 
guise'.    But  his  motions  were  watched;  and  he" 

^  See  Strype»  Mem.  Crarnn.  Appendix,  C85. 
'PhiiUps'B  Life  of  Pole. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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had  not  long  received  his  instihictians  from  tbe 
distinguished  personage  who  claimed  the  inherit* 
ance  of  St  Peter^s  imaginary  prerogativeo^  before 
his  imhappy  confederates  in  England  were  seised 
to  answer  for  their  participati<m  in  his  projectiu 
The  Cardinal  himsdf  waited  upon  Charles^  but 
found  a  very  cod  reception ;  and  therefore^  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  disturb  his  countrymen 
by  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  invasion,  he  quietly  re-r 
turned  to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  Itoly,  amid 
ted^hatted  oouxtiers,  and  scholars  at  their  ease. 
His  English  correspondents  were  not  so  fortn* 
nate.  Henry  Courtney,  Marquess  of  Exeter  ^ 
Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montague,  the  Cardinal's  bro* 
ther,  and  Sir  Edward  Neville,  brother  to  Lord 
Abergavenny,  w»e  tried  for  high  treason';  and 
being  found  guilty  upon  sufficient  evidence  \  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death.  Soon  afterwards  Sir 
Geoffirey  Pole,  another  of  the  Cardinal's  brothers. 
Sir  Edward  Carew '",  two  priests,  and  a  mariner, 

^  **  The  King's  cousin-germMi,  as  being  bob  of  Katharine, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV;*    Herbert,  216. 

*  ''  The  {Mtrticular  ofiencea  yet  of  these  great  persbns  are  not 
so  fully  made  known  to  ipe,  that  I  can  say  much.  Only  I  find 
among  our  records,  that  Thomas  Wriothesley,  secretary,  then  at 
Bruxels,  writing  of  their  apprehension  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  his 
Highnees's  anibassador  in  Spain,  said,  that  the  accusations  were 
great,  and  duly  proved.  And  in  another  place  I  read,  that  they 
sent  the  Cardinal  money."    Ibid. 

^  Sir  Edward  Carew  was  convicted  af^er  the  death  of  the  other 
conspirators,  whose  fate  he  pronounced  unjust.  However,  be^ 
fore  his  execution,  his  gaoler,  Phillips,  who  followed  the  Refor- 
mation, induced  him  to  read  the  Bible,  and  the  unhappy  knight 
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were  convicted  of  high  treason.  All  these  vie- 
tims,  of  their  own  bigotry^  and  tools  of  a  man  who 
was  himself  out  of  reaeh^  woe  executed,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  GeoiSrey  Pole,  who  purchased  his 
own  life  at  tibe  dreadful  price  of  revealing  the 
treasonable  secrets  of  his  fiuoily. 

becsme  so  sensible  of  the  spiritual  darkness  in  whieh  he  had 
passed  his  life,  thai  **  he  blessed  God  for  his  imprisoament." 
(Bnmet,  Hist.  Re£  I.  555.)  The  poor  sailor  who  lost  Us  Bfe 
lipoB  diis  occasioii,  was,  most  probably,  the  organ  of  communi- 
catiiNi  between  the  Cardinid  and  his  English  connexions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


State  of  the  leading  English  Reformers — Boner  advanced  to  the 

prelacy — Bishop  TuhstalVs  semton  against  the  Fapacy-^Btshop 

Longland  preaches  upon  the  same  subject — Preparations  for  the 

f  meeting^  qfParUament'^Legislative  provisions  consequent  vpoi^ 

y  the  nippresdon  of  monasteries — Statute  of  precedencer^Attam* 

,  ier  of  Pole  and  his  connexions^^-Other  acts  passed  at  tM$  time. 

^ «— ^  committee  appointed  to  prepare  apian  for  securing  unifor' 

mity  of  religious  opinionr^Unsuccessful — The  Duke  of  Norfolk 

brings  in  the  bill  of  Six  Articles-^Opposed  by  Cranmer — De- 

bates  in  the  Upper  House^^The  act  passed  by  means  of  the 

King*  s  personal  interferencc'^Provisions  of  the  act — ExuUatum 

of  the  Romanists — Entertainment  to  the  House  of  Peers  gioen  at 

Lambeth  by  the  King*s  command — Persecution  under  the  act  of 

Six  Articles  begun^^ Accident  that  befel  a  statement  of  Cran^ 

mer*s  objections  to  the  act — The  book  of  Ceremonies — The  do* 

mestic  use  of  the  Scriptures  permitted — Anne  ofCkves  demanded 

by  the  King  in  marriage — She  arrives  in  England^Dissatis* 

faction  of  the  King — The  Emperor's  visit  to  Paris — Henry  is 

prevented  from  sending  the  Princess  back  from  reasons  of  state 

— /ftf  reluctantly  marries  her — Coolness  between  Francis  and 

the  Emperor — CromwelFs  unpopularity-^  A  new  Parliament 

assembles — The  Knights  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem  suppressed'^ 

Subsidies  reluctantly  granted — The  King  enamoured  of  Catha^ 

rineHoward — CromweU  arrested^and  attainted — Cranmer  writes 

to  the  King  in  his  favour — Negociations  and  parliamentary  pro-' 

ceedings  reacting  Anne  of  Cleves-^She  agrees  to  refer  her  case 

to  the  Convocation — Is  divorced— Ads  passed  in  Parliaments^ 

Execution  of  Cromwell, 

Grieved  and  mortified  as  the  Romish  party  must 
necessarily  have  felt  while  they  witnessed  the  ^e- 
mature  disclosure  of  Pole's  intrigues^  and  the  pu* 
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nkhment  of  his  detttded  adlierents,  they  jtidged 
that  these  untoward  drcumstances  need  not  dis^ 
oomage  them  from  steadily  pufMing  that  artful 
policy  which  they  had  adopl^  as  most  likely  to 
ensure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  opinions; 
The  Cardinal's  conduct  had  indeed  been  so  pak 
pably  indecent^  and  so  plainly  tending  to  subvert 
his  country's  independence>  that  no  m€m  of  can^ 
dour,  at  a  time  whefi  the  fincts.  were  recent- ind 
notdrious,  cotild  venture  upon  its  defence.  'Sot 
could  any  man  deny,  that  the  miseries  which  thai 
misguided  ecclesiastic  had  brought  upon  his  fa^ 
mily  and  connexions,  were  no  other  than  thos^ 
which  must  be  inflicted  in  such  cases  by  every 
government  duly  careful  6f  its  owii  pennanence, 
and  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Accordingly,  the 
catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  the  Poles,  was 
openly  regretted  by  no  party;  all  public  mefi 
jollied  in  reprobating  the  Cardinal  especially  i 
ftnd  thus  the  Romanists  were  enabled  to  gain  upori 
their  sovereign's  affectiens,-by  seeming  to  aequi^ 
esce  <M>fdially  in  the  measures  of  his  administra-^ 
tion*  WhUe  the  nation  presented  this  picture  of 
political  unanimity,  it  was  determined  to  assemble 
a  new  Parliament;  a  body  indeed  whose  service(» 
Were  urgently  required,  in  order  to  legalise  the 
arrangements  consequent  upon  the  dissolution  of 
tnonai^t^ries.  It  was  justly  doubted,  whether  th^ 
recent  surrenders  of  monastic  property  were  legal  j 
as  being  the  acts  of  men  who  possessed  no  inte* 
rest  in  the  estates  devised,  beyond  the  period  of 
their  incumbency.    To  prevent,-  therefore,  thcf 
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future  agitation  of  Hob  impoitant  qutttion,  it ' 
desirable  to  obtain  tbe  legislattTe  sanction  tat 
what  had  been  done^  and  what  wb9  tn  pragreaa. 
Nor  did  either  of  the  great  {mities  into  idiiob 
England  was  then  divided,  deny  the  propriety  of 
an  appeal  for  tins  pm^se  to  the  graat  national 
eonnciL  The  Protestants  indeed  were  axixSoua  to 
we  the  conventual  property  irretocaMy  atteaated 
teem  ka  an<n^it  poaaesMvs:  the  Romaniata  wero 
w^ng  to  acquiesce  in  thk  necessity^  which  tiiey 
p^ceivedio  b«  inevitable,  in  the  hope  that  thdr 
ready  cMaplMnee  would  hdp  them  to  earry  audi 
measures  its  would  hereafter  p»alyse  the  efforts 
ofth^Ap&nnerSt 

£3(ceptf  however,  for  the  purpose  of  finally  de« 
Hvering  England  from  the  «vils  of  monacfatsm,  the 
Protestanta  h9d  little  cause  to  dosire  the  meeting 
pf  ^  new  Parlwnent.  Their  adversaries  had  oh- 
1»ned  an  ascondancy  in  the  r^al  counciK  against 
whi^  their  own  means  of  contending  successAiUy 
wero  very  ine£foctive.  The  King's  prejudices  in^ 
cUned  him  to  look  &vourably  upon  sraM  of  the 
iootrine^y  and  upon  maaa^  of  the  usages  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Church.  To  thk  religious  com- 
munity  the  Duke  of  Ncnrfolk  continued  fimdy  at^ 
tadiedi  and  he  possessed  from  birth,  opul^tice, 
«od  talents,  great  influence  both  over  Henry,  and 
over  most  families  q{  distinction.  The  pxmie 
minister,  Cromwdlj  was  indeed  fi  friend  to  tlm 
Reformation,  but  his  personal  conseqoenee  was 
merely  that  of  an  useful  man  of  bumness.  By  tho 
aristocracy  he  was  detested,  bceause  he  had  iwen 
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from  the  dregs  of  societjF  to  share  the  wealth  and 
honours  which  persons  of  birth  are  often  disposed 
to  consider  as  their  exclusive  right :  nor,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  inconsistent  iUiberality  generally 
observmble  among  men,  was  the  Vicar-^ener^l's 
upstart  greatness  in  the  least  approved  by  the 
bulk  of  those  who  had  been  once  his  equals.  Bat 
however  little  popular  this  able  minister  might 
have  been  among  the  laity,  he  was  far  less  sa 
among  the  claigy ;  by  the  great  majority  of  whom 
he  was  cordially  hated  for  his  opinions,  and  for 
his  exercising  officially  a  control  over  the  Church, 
to  whidi^  it  was  thought,  none  but  ecclesiastics 
could  substantiate  any  just  pretensiim.  Craninery 
though  highly  valued  by  tiie  King,  possessed  no 
great  weight  as  the  head  of  a  party.  His  studio* 
om  habits,  inflexible  integrity,  and  eminent  can- 
dour, gave  him  indeed  a  great  influence  over  most 
men  of  virtue  and  discernment,  who  came  in  con*- 
tact  with  him;  but  these  recommendations,  exalt- 
ed as  they  are,  will  not,  unless  combined  with  a 
large  alloy  of  wcridly  prudence,  enable  their  pos^ 
sessor  to  make  a  proficiency  in  courtly  habits,  to 
ccmduet,  oe  to  defeat,  intrigues.  At  this  time  too. 
the  Prinmte  had  lost  a  portion  of  that  favour  which 
he  ordinarily  enjoyed  with  his  sovereign.  He 
maintained,  that  Henry  was  justified  in  api^ropri* 
ataig  to  his  own  purposes  only  the  lands  of  such 
abbeys  as  were  of  royal  foundation ;  and  that  all 
estates  settled  upon  convents  by  the  mistaken 
Hberality  of  private  individuals,  ought  to  become 
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the  endownieiits  of  foundations  instituted  to  edu* 
cate,  or  otherwise  to  benefit  the  people* 

Of  the  Primate's  coadjutors  upon  the  episcc^fml 
bench^  the  cmly  one  generally  remembered  by 
posterity,  is  Hugh  Latimer,  the  pious,  single* 
hearted  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  a  divioa  whose  up* 
rightness  no  candid  observer  evar  doubted,  whose 
z&bX  was  the  manifest  fruit  of  an  honest  convic- 
tion, whose  reproofs  no  station  could  escape,  no 
self-deception  misunderstand.  The  manly  elo* 
quence,  the  sterling  worth,  the  noble  self-devotion 
of  this  exemplary  prelate,  were  admirably  fitted 
to  promote  the  Protestant  cause  among  the  truly 
wise  and  good,  because  the  real  motives  of  such  a 
man  are  liable  to  no  suspicion.  But  men  so  guile* 
less  are  prone  to  consider  others  as  honest  as 
themselves,  and  hence  they  are  eminently  ill  fitted 
to  unravel  the  mazes,  and  contravene  the  objects, 
of  a  tortuous  policy.  Nor  is  the  unrestrained, 
and  it  may  be  sometimes  unbecoming  freedom  of 
their  language  likely  to  be  relished,  or  even 
always  patiently  endured,  by  those  who  have  been 
habituated  to  none  but  flatterers.  Nor  is  a  cha- 
ractw  perfectly  disinterested  either  understood  or 
considered  genuine  by  the  inveterately  selfish. 
Hence  such  men  as  Latimer  are  not  adi^ted  for 
very  public  stations,  for  the  most  elevated  society, 
nor  for  difficult  emergencies.  They  are  certain, 
when  forced  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  to  gaia. 
the  hatred  of  the  profligate,  the  contempt  of  the 
crafty,  and  the  distrust  of  those  who  are  aware 
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that  mere  goodness  of  heart  is  a  very  ineflicieDt 
protection  against  the  arts  of  woddly  canning. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  s  conduct,  accordingly, 
h^  heen  such  as  to  promote  the  Reformation  by 
the  influence  of  his  personal  character,  but  to* 
impede  it  by  his  uofjudicious  management.  He 
had  taken  little  care  to  maintain  that  cautious 
apirit  among  his  clergy,  which  was  required  by. 
the  unsettled  state  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  but 
had  connived  at  the  honest  or  affected  zeal  of 
those  who  wished  to  outstrip  the  government  in 
the  progress  of  reform.  Such  unauthorised  con-^ 
oesaionis  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  envious  de« 
tractors  and  bigoted  partizans.  They  were  re-, 
presented  as  indications  of  a  dangerous  licentious*: 
ness,  which  the  executive  was  bound  to  check; 
and  although  the  unblemished  reputation  of  La- 
timer forbade  any  man  openly  to  question  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  yet  he  was  represented  as 
wholly  unfit  for  the  station  which  he  occupied, 
being  Tather  characterised  by  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  or  a  rustic,  than  possessed  of  the  discrimi-i 
nation  indispensable  in  a  man  charged  with  the 
performance  of  public  and  important  duties. 

Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  a  prelate 
scarcely  yielding  to  Latimer  in  zeal  for  the  RefcHr* 
mation;  but,  like  that  excellent  pastor,  he  was 
deficient  in  courtly  discretion.  He  appears  to. 
have  been  a  man  of  irritable  temper,  strong  pas- 
liions,  and  wavering  judgment.  Unhappily  he 
had  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  the  Vicar- 
general,  and  thus  was  another  breach  made  in  the 
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cmifidenee  and  unanimity  of  the  Protestant  party. 
A  monk,  who  read  the  divinity  lecture  in  Reading 
Abbey,  was  found  to  hare  taught,  that  Scripture 
h  not  alone  a  sufficient  rule  of  life ;  that  pulpit 
didquence,  and  a  good  example,  will  not  render  a 
man  a  good  parish  priest,  unless  he  be  a  casuist 
also ;  that  faith  without  works  justifies  no  man ; 
and  that  men  have  the  power  of  meriting  grace^ 
as  well  as  a  higher  place  in  heaven  %  To  prevent 
Ike  dissemination  of  these  doctrines,  Shaxton,  as 
the  diocesan,  interfoed ;  but  the  monk  found  a 
patron  in  the  abbot  of  his  house,  who  appealed  to 
Cromwell  as  the  supreme  ordinary ;  and  insinu- 
ated, that  the  Bishop's  antipathy  to  the  lecturer 
arose  merely  from  a  desire  to  supply  his  place 
with  a  dependent  of  his  own  ^  An  angry  corres^ 
pondence  ensued  between  Cromwell  and  Shax- 
ton, to  the  great  prejudice  of  that  important 
cause,  which  both  of  them  had  at  heart,  and  whidi 
was  menaced  by  the  hostility  of  a  party  perfectly 
united,  and  perseveringly  following  a  system  of 
the  most  refitted  policy. 

Of  the  other  prdates  inclined  to  tlft  Reforma- 
tion, neither  the  zeal,  the  talents,  nor  the  steadi- 
ness, appears  to  have  been  of  a  high  order.  The 
most  able  and  active  Protestant  who  had  been 
lately  raised  to  the  episcojkate,  was  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  a  prelate  qualified  by  his  intercourse 

•  See  Shaxton'i  letter  to  Cromwell.  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem. 
Appendix,  I.  222. 

^  Cromweirs  letter  to  Shaxton.  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Records, 
I.  238. 
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with  tlie  Gemm  t^tmem  to  appredste  Aeur 
views  with  correctness.  However^  the  hopes 
which  were  justly  conceived  hy  the  friends  of 
scriptural  Christianity,  from  the  extensive  learn- 
ing and  cmlightened  views  of  Bishop  Fox,  were, 
unhappily,  hlighted  by  his  death  in  the  May  of  the 
last  year  \  Cranmer  immediately  availed  himself 
of  his  powers,  as  metropolitan,  to  coki&m  the  peo- 
ple of  the  deceased  prelate's  diocese  in  those  ha« 
Uts  of  deference  for  Holy  Scripture,  of  acquiring 
devotional  jMeces  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  of 
reliance  upon  a  lively  &ith  alone  for  acceptance 
with  God,  which  form  the  proud  distinctions  of 
the  Protestant  creed  \  In  the  choice  of  a  new 
hish(^  of  Hereford,  Cromwell  proved  grievously 
mistaken.  Edmund  Boner  was  a  Worcest^shire 
SMn,  of  obscure  parentage  %  who  received  his  aca- 
demical education  at  Oxford^  and  attained  to  man- 
hood about  the  tinie  when  the  King's  divorce 
gave  to  English  politics  an  inclination  towards 
Protestantism.  The  young  divine  was  not  blind 
to  the  signs  of  the  times :  he  became  a  bustling 
adversary  to  Popery,  and  Cromwell  thought  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  draw  the  zealous 

*  Godwini  de  Prasul.  498. 

'  Strype,  Men.  Cranm.  100. 

*  He  is  avid  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  a  priest  named 
Savage :  but  this  appears  to  be  merely  a  malicious  tale.  The 
father  of  this  prelate,  whom  Bishop  Godwin  not  undeservedly 
slykst  *'  nuuriyrcmastix  Uk  ^rueukutus^**  was  a  poor  man  of  good 
reputation  at  HaokymWoroestershire.  See  Wood's  Atkenae  by 
Bliss. 
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Oxonian  fnmx  his  college  retirement  into  actitr^ 
life.  The  first  appointment  of  any  note  to  which 
he  attained  was  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester^ 
and  with  this  he  held  three  or  four  parochial  be* 
neficesi.  These  preferments  he  aeems  to  haT0 
viewed  merely  as  stepping-stones  to  a. station  of 
greater  dignity,  and  his.  devotion  to  the  pairty 
then  in  piower  continned  unabated.  His  freedom 
when  employed  to  negociate  with  the  late  Pope 
at  Marseilles^  his  pre&ce  to  Gardiner's  tract 
against  the  Papacy,  and  all  his  other  acts,  con-* 
firmed  the  King's  Protestant  advi^rs  in  their 
ppinion  of  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation*  .  Craitfkil^ 
i^p^inted  him  Mastei^  of  his  Faculties^;  when 
Gardineir  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  at  the  French  and.  Imperial, 
courts.  Boner  was  nominated  to  supersede  him. 
While  thus  left  to  manage  English  interests  at  the 
court  of  France,  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  the 
royal  licence  for  impressions  of  the  English  Bibl^ 
and  New  Testament,  by  the  Paris  .printers;  nor 
did  any  thing  occur  to  make  his  patrons  doubt 
that  they  had  secured  in  the.  archde/icon  an  inde* 
fatigable  Ariend  to  the  revival  of  scriptural  Chrijtt 
tianity.  Accordingly,  when  Fox,  the  late  en- 
lightened Bishop  of  Hereford  died^  Boner  was 
nominated  to  his  see  * :  of  which,  however,  he  did 
hot  come  over  to  take  possession;  but  he  still 

'  Godwin,  de  Prassul.  191. 

'  By  Cromweirs  means.  (Foxe,  997.)  He  was  confinned 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Dec*  1 7, 1538.  Godvi^in,  de  PraesuL  191 ; 
Note.  
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continived  in  France.  Bdbre  hiii  retoHii  Stoke$- 
Yej,  Bishop  of  London^  deceased>  and  the  Bishop, 
of  Hereford  elect  was  again  recommended  to  the 
royal  notice  as  a  prelate  adapted  to  preside  over 
liie  spiritoal  concerns  of  the  metropolis  \  When» 
however,  the  new  bishop  took  possession  of  his. 
cure,  the  principles  which  placed  him  there  had 
lost  tibeir  ascendancy.  Boner  imrnediatdy  .V6ered 
about,  and  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his. 
Hfe,  the  fast  friend  of  that  patrty^hich  hef  had  for- 
merly opposed  witii  no  little  heat  aod  assiduity* 
From,  his  .whole  history,  it  must  be  concluded 
that'  he  .was  a  wdrldly-^minded,  unpjiftdpled  man, 
not  likely  to  feel  very  deeply  interested  in  the: 
progtesg  of  any  religioud  opinions;  but  if  obliged 
to  take  a  decided  part  in  such  questions,  Uost  in-* 
dined  to  side  with  that  sect  which  had  formedhis* 
eazly  prejudices/  and  which  appears  to  possess 
eteinent'  fieicilities  for  lulling  the  conscie&ces  of 
men, . without:  enlightemng  their  minds  or  dndend* 
ing  fhehr hearts:  :  WhenrBoner's  ambitious'hopes 
were  realized,  that  party  was  beginning  tc^mexge. 
from  its  temporary  depreslsion,  and  he  promoted: 
its  objects  in. a  manner  so  decided  as  to  leave; 
himsdf,  conspicuous  in  station  as  he  was,  no  pre- 
tence for  retracting  afterwards. ;  Ultimately,  per-r 
haps,  he  served  the  cause  which  had  raised  him  Iol 
his  unmerited  eminence.  His  unlimited  subser* 
viency  to  the  cruel  policy  of  a  bigoted  cottrtji 
painted  the  brutal  ferocity  of  his  character  in  the 

^  He  wa&  confi^nied  Bishop  of  Londoiii  Nor.  1 1, 15S9 ;  con- 
secmted  April  i,  1$40.  .  Godwin,  dePraesuI.  191^    lfote« 
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most  glaring  colours.  According  to  w&at  is  usual 
among  men>  and  not  altogether  uii]ust>  the  party 
which  ayaSed  itself  of  Boner's  services  was  eren- 
tuaUy  kNided  with  the  odium  desenredfy  attaching 
to  his  memory;  and  this  unfeeKng  prehte  is  even 
stin  remembered  in  Engfamd,  in  order  to  warn 
Protestants  aa  to  what  they  may  expect  from  tiie 
Romish  hierarchy,  when  possessed  of  unfettered 
avibority. 

On  Pahn  Sunday  the  King^s  attaclmMiit  to  the 
supremacy  was  fortified  by  a  sermon  upon  that 
street,  preached  by  Bishop  Tunstall.  In  tids 
discourse^  which  is  still  extaitt  ^  the  prelate  cited 
Scripture  ta  prove  that  obedi^ice  ia  due  fromr 
Christians  to  temporal  princes  alone^  and  that  our 
Lerd^i  kingdom  is  not  of  thia  world.  He  argued, 
that  wheft  Christ  promised  to  bufld  his  Church 
upon  *Hhis  roek,"  addressing  St  Peter  S  he  meant 
upoor  that  Aposde'a  confession  of  hia  Masta?^ 
Mesriahship,  which  is  Ae  comer  stone  of  the 
Christian  &ith';  that,  in  point  of  fact,  St.  Peter 
never  held  any  superiority  over  his  brethren, 
since  he  leas  the  Apostta  of  the  circumcision,  as 
St.PaulwasoftheGentilea"';  that  the  hitter  dad 
not  hesitate  to  rebuke  the  supposed  primate  of 
the  apostoUc  band" ;  and  that  all  the  Apostles  are 
mentioned  together  in  the  New  Testament  withr 
out  any  distmction  whatev€9r^  The  atteged  su- 
periority of  St  Peter  being  thus  shewn  ta  havo 

'  It  has  been  lately  reprinted.  ^  St.  Matth.  xvi.  18. 

'  Rem.  X,  »•    1  Cor.  iii.  11.      .        "  *W»  ii.  7. 

*  Gal.  it.  11.  !  Ephe».  ii.  tO,    Kev,  jok  14. 
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lib  fQundatidb  in  Scripture,  it  was  proved  from 
history  that  the  papal  universal  supremacy  was 
unkBowB  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
preacher  adverted  to  the  insolence  which  its  as* 
sumption  had  fostered  in  modem  popes.  Then, 
after  h^  had  placed  in  no  &vouraMe  point  of 
view  the  indecency  committed  by  the  pontiflb  in 
offerii^  their  feet  to  be  kissed  by  those  who  wait 
upon  them,  however  dignified  in  rank,  w  venera- 
Ue  from  age;  he  proceeded  to  the  more  serious 
disgrace  which  the  Papacy  has  contracted  in  en* 
deavouring  to  harass  its  opponents  by  invcrfving 
them  in  hostilities.  From  this  papal  iniquity  the 
transition  to  Cardinal  PoIe^s  treasonable  missions 
was  easy  and  natural^;  nor  does  the  Bishop  for^ 
get  to  inveigh  severely  against  the  i^aetices  et 
that  fll-adrised  ecderiastic,  the  detectiim  of  whose 
recent  intrigues,  by  means  of  his  own.  brother,  he 
tepresMts  as  an  especial  providence. 

On  Good  Friday  in  the  last  year.  Bishop  Long* 
land  preached  before  the  King  at  Greenwich  a 
sermcm,  in  which  he  proved  from  Scripture  that 
the  only  High  Priest  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
Jesus  himself,  and  that  eren  He  never  took  so 
much  up(m  him  as  those  pretended  pontiffs  en* 

»  **  To  set  fimh  bis  pettiilont  nudiM  the  more,  he  bufa  aflmed 
to  liu  fuipoto  a  sttlject  of  this  reslm,  Ref^nald  Poky  oomeh  of  a 
noUe  bloody  aad  thereby  die  more  errant  traitor,  to  go  about  from 
prince  to  prince,  and  from  country  to  country,  to  stir  them  to 
war  against  this  realm,  and  to  destroy  the  same,  being  his  native 
country,  &c."  (Tunstall's  Serm.)  Extracts  from  this  are  to  be 
seen  in  Foxo,  and  in  Strype.    EccL  Mem. 
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throned  at  Romew  Our  divine  High  Priest^  said 
|;he  Bishop,  is  indeed  by  the  Apostle  styled 
f'  great  "*;''  but  never  greatest,  never  highest,  most 
holy,  most  blessed,  universal,  and  the  like*  He 
never  was  borne  aloft  upon  men's  shoulders,  ne* 
ver  ^offered  his  feet  to  be  kissed  by  the  people ;  he 
attained  his  office  not  by  simony  and  intrigues,  he 
fulfilled  it  with  perfect  innocence,  profound  hu- 
mility, unlimited  compassion,  and  unwearied  piety; 
and  he  completed  his  glorious  earthly  course  hy 
entering  into  heaven,  the  holiest  of  holies>  with 
the  sacrifice  of  himself.  All  these  distinctions  of 
the  Great  Being  whom  we  are  .taught  by  the  un^ 
erring  word  of  God  to  regard  as  the  head  of  out 
religion,  are  placed  in  strong  contrast  with  th^ 
pretensions  and  practices  of  the  Roman  bishops^ 
who  are  charged  with  unblushing  blasphemy,  ve-* 
nsdity,  and  presumption '.  [ 

It  was  by  thus  perseveringly  surrendering  the 
Pope  as  the  scape  goat  of  their  party,  that  the 
Roinanists  were  enabled  to  regain  the  King's  eon*' 
fidepqe,  and  to  calculate  upon  his '  assistance  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  plans  in  the  approaching 
Parliament  As  in  this  was  to  be  debated  the 
propriety  of  confirming  the  cession  of  monastic 
property  to  the  crown,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
public  mind  to  this  transfer,  reports  of  hostile  in- 
tentions entertained  by  foreign  powers  were  in-** 
dustrioiusly  spread  through  the  country.  Mili- 
tary men  inspected  the  defences  along  the  coasts 

•«  Heb.  iv.  13.  '  Faxe,10P2.  t 
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most  exposed  to  continental  invasion,  and  pro- 
nounced that  the  vidnerahle  points  could  not  he 
rendered  secure  without  an  enormous  expense. 
Orders  were  issued  to  keep  the  navy  in  readiness 
for  sea,  and  to  take  an  account  of  the  men  fit  for 
arms  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Henry 
himselfj  unwieldy  as  he  had  hecome,  and  unpro* 
vided  as  was  that  age  with  conveniences  for  tra- 
velling, undertook  a  journey  to  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  fortifications  there. 
His  visit  was  followed  hy  the  erection  of  new 
works,  and  hy  the  generd  prevalence  of  appre- 
hension. Men  began  to  speculate  upon  the  no- 
torious incompetence  of  the  royal  exchequer  to 
defiray  these  unforeseen  expenses  without  extra- 
ordinary aids,  and  upon  the  plans  most  likely  to 
diminish  the  expected  dangers.  Reflection  upon 
tiiese  subjects  caused  them  to  view  the  total  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  as  desirable,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  large  funds  at  the  King's  dis- 
posal, and  for  that  of  breaking  down  several  opu- 
lent and  discontented  societies  into  a  number  of 
depressed  and  insulated  malcontents.  There 
were,  however,  individuals  who  treated  the  rur 
mours  afloat,  and  the  preparations  for  resistance, 
as  mere  devices  of  the  government,  planned  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  extorting  firom  the  people  an 
acquiescence  in  the  pillage  of  numerous  venerable 
societies.  By  ejected  monks  and  firiars  especially, 
this  opinion  was  unceasingly  inculcated.  But 
their  exertions,  though  far  from  unsuccessful, 
neither  availed  to  allay  the  general  apprehension 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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eSi^teigSk  eneadeB^  nor  of  dcHMeBtie  tax-gatheBen ; 
and  most  men  came  to  a  conclusion^  that  the  ooBnt 
tinuanee  of  mookny  ought  not  be  plaoed  in  codh 
petition  with  their  owq  security,  or  with  their  ae^ 
cumulation  of  worldly  substance  \ 

On  the  saih  of  Aprfl  the  new  ParUament  atki 
sembled*  For  the  last  time  the  mitred  aUbota 
weee  sununoned ;  hut  important  to  their  older  as 
were  the  motions  submitted  to  the  House,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  offered  any  opposition 
to  them.  Indeed,  in  all  the.  attacks  which  had 
been  recently  made  upon  the  monastic  systoii,  it 
is  remarkable  that  those  connected  with  it  ap^peac 
to  have  been,  in  their  parUaaaentary  capacity, 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  passive.  When  the  bill  was; 
broHght  into  the  House  to  legalise  the  surrendenu 
of  qionastic  property  already  made,  eighteen  ab- 
botawere  present;  at  the  second  reading  twesity; 
at  the  thirds  seventeen;  and  yet  by  none  of  theae 
lordly  monks  was  any  protest  ipade ;  an  evidenif 
proof,  either  of  thieir  incapacity  to  take  an  a^ive 
part  in  debate,  or  of  their  confidence  in  the  King's 
liberal  intentions  towards  them.  The  biU  readily 
passed  both  Houses,  and  thus  English  monasteries 
were  formally  suppressed'.  For,  although  the 
legislature  did  not  proooied,  as  in  the  case  of  the. 
smaller  cepvents,  to  a  forcible  disscdution ;  yet  ao* 
many  of  the  larger  abbeys  w.ere  already  surr^- 
dered,  voluntarily  as  it  was  represented,  and  the 
officers  of  the  crown  knew  so  well  how  to  obtain. 

«  Herbert,  $17.  '  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  iOS. 
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possession  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  vote  of  this 
Parliameut  didj  in  eflect,  eradicate  English  moiia-* 
ehism.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  legishture 
broke  up  conventual  societies^  with  inconsistent 
cruelty  it  refUsed  to  strip  the  religious  iodiyi^ 
dually  of  the  character  which  they  had  assumed. 
They  weie  indeed  allowed  to  purchase^  sue,  and 
he  snedj  but  not  to  claim  any  estate  descending 
to  ibsm  by  inheritance,  nor  to  marry,  if  they  had 
taken  the  tow  of  diastity  after  attahung  the  age 
of  twenty-one  \  So  that,  in  fiict,  they  were  de^ 
prived  of  the  principal  privileges  attached  both  to 
their  old  and  to  their  new  way  of  living*  The 
Ittconyenience  resulting  from  another  act  of  thiai 
Pariiament  is  even  yet  bbservaUe. .  The  govern* 
ment  of  churches^  vested  by  papal  grants  in  mo^ 
nasteries,  was  restored  to  die  diocesans  ftom 
w^hose  charge  sudb  churches  had  been  originally 
withdrawn,  unless  the  crown  chose  to  retain  this 
privilege*.  In  many  cases  the  crown  did  retain 
it,  and,  moreover,  conveyed  it  with  thdr  estates 
to  those  who  ultimately  became  possessed  of  pro* 
perty  once  bdonging  to  a  convent  that  had  exer* 
dsed  it 

Another  act  passed  at  this  time  i^^lates  the 
preeedence  of  distinguished  persons.  By  this  it 
was  provided,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and  displear 
sure  of  many  people,,  that  to  Cromwell,  as  the 
Viear*generai,  a  rank  should  be  assigned  above 
that  of  all  who  were  not  members  of  the  royal  fiu . 


Herbert  918.  *  Burpet^  Hist.  Ref.  I.  40S. 
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mily.  Nothing  piques  the  vanity  of  little  minds 
more  than  trifles  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  soon  in- 
yidionsly  remarked^  that  henceforth  a  man  of 
dender  learning  was  to  take  precedence  of  all  the 
clergy,  and  a  blacksmith's  son  of  all  the  nobility. 
It  is,  however,  absurdly  overlooked  in  such  re- 
flections upon  men  who  enjoy  official  rank,  that 
not  the  individual  thus  distinguished,  but  the  of- 
fice that  he  fills,  is  the  object  which  those  had  in 
view  who  placed  him  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ho- 
nour. The  King  is  the  source  of  his  authority, 
and  a  distinguished  public  functionary  claims  an 
elevated  place  in  society,  because  the  jurisdiction 
entrusted  to  him  is  the  privilege  of  royalty,  and 
the  individual  exercising  it  is  therefore  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  personage  in  the  state.  If 
this  obvious  truth  be  borne  in  mind,  neither  the 
Vicar-general's  rank,  nor  that  of  the  prelates  at 
the  head  of  our  church  establishment,  will  appear 
unreasonable  or  unbecoming.  Of  the  twofold  ju- 
risdiction inherent  in  the  crown,  the  ecclesiastical 
is  justly  esteemed  the  nobler  branch,  because  its 
importance  extends  beyond  the  present  world :  it 
is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  spiritual  judge, 
to  whose  exercise  this  prerogative  is  delegated, 
should  rank  above  the  judge  of  concerns  merely 
temporaL  Properly,  then,  is  the  Priniate  of  all 
England  placed  above  the  Chancellor,  and  these 
two  above  all  other  members  of  the  body  politic 
not  of  royal  birth.  Nor  as  the  supreme  direction 
of  ecclesiastical  affiurs  was  entrusted,  at  the  time 
wh^n  the  statute  of  precedence  was  passed,  to  a 
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Vicar-general^  could  that  c^lcer^s  rank  be  settled 
otherwise  than  it  wa?^  without  Yiokting  the  prin- 
ciple which  admits  the  delegation  of  spiritual  ju« 
risdiction  to  be  more  honourable  than  that  of  tem^ 
poral^  This  act  wiU  therefore  serve  to  iexplain 
the  true  reason  of  the  precedence  assigned  to  the 
English  prelacy.  From  the  rank  conferred  upon 
a  layman  who  chanced  to  be  placed  over  the 
Church,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  elevated  po^ 
sition  of  our  ecclesiastical  judges  was  not  the 
mere  result  of  superstitious  veneration  enters 
tained  by  an  ignorant  age  for  them  as  minister 
of  religion,  but  the  necessary  consequ^ice  of  a 
rational  respect,  for  the  character  of  those  func- 
tionaries to  whom  is  delegated  the  most  glorious 
of  royal  prerogatives^  that  of  directing  the  na- 
tional piety  and  morals. 

It  is  not  very  creditable,  perhaps,  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  Parliament,  that  it  consented  to  con^ 
demn  accused  persons  without  a  public  hearing. 
This  questionable  severity  was  practised  upon  the 
family^  connexions,  and  instruments  of  Cardinal 
Pole.  The  sentence  upon  the  unhappy  conspiri^ 
tors«  whom  the  Cardinal  had  already  brought  to 

'  At  the  first  Convocation  holden  after  Cromweirs  appoint- 
menti  Dr.  Petre,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vicar-general,  claimed  the 
first  place  as  hk  substitate»  upon  the  following  grounds:  "  That, 
since  this  synod  was  called  by  the  authority  of  the  Prince  who 
was  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  same 
Prince  ought  to  hold  the  supreme  rule  in  the  said  Convocation; 
and  that  the  King  being  absent,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Vicar-general  for  ecdesiastical  causes,  ejus  ffkes  ge- 
rem,  ought  to  occupy,  his  place."    Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  !•  578. 
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vat  igBmdmmB  tknth^  itm  fitst  4»iibtmibAhf  tlie 
Legislature^  whieh  was  Bidldeiitly  reasonable; 
theB  otbers  were  marked  out  for  punishfiietit, 
whose  gnflt  appears  tn  have  be^  efther  so  slight^ 
m  so  iAp^Mtly  snbstantiafed^  tbat  it  was  not 
deened  advisable  to  leave  Hieir  iaite  to  the  isBUe 
•f  a  triaL  Since^  however^  it  was  detemyned  to 
treat  as  capital  oltoees  the  indiscreet  and  suspi^ 
4Bioi]S  acts  which  they  were  fovind  to  have  dom^ 
snitted^  CromweO  sent  ifor  the  Judges^  and  de- 
manded their  opinion  as  to  the  competence  of 
Parliament  to  condemn  individnals  charged  with 
oimes^  fiom  which  they  have  had  no  public  op* 
portunity  of  clea^g  tliemsfelvw.  Such  was  the 
dependent  situation  in  which  tibe  heads  of  the  law 
were  retained  at  that  Hme^  that  they  did  not  ven«- 
ture  to  repel  indignantly  tile  iniquitous  qnestion ; 
ftey  contented  themsdves  with  replying^  that  it 
was  a  sabject  dangerous  to  agitate '(  becaude  the 
L^;iahiture»  being  the  supreme  court  of  justice^ 
was  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the  strictest 
ndes  of  right,  which  must  evidently  be  vioiatdd 
by  such  a  practice  as  that  proposed  to  their  con- 
aideration.  Since  this  answer  was  not  satisfacs 
tory  to  the  enquirer,  the  sages  of  the  judicial 
bench  were  pressed  with  new  devices  of  casnistry* 
and  at  length  they  said^  that  as  there  existed  no 
higher  court  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  madfe 
from  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  whatsoever  that 
body  should  decree  must  be  considered  as  good 
in  law.  Armed  with  this  l^al  authority,  which 
merely  asserted,  that  injustice  might  be  asMy 
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cotmnUied  in  nay  case  Wbne  it  ^Artu  Bbt  iikble  to 
be  BidbmquenliyqiestibiiiBd,  CrodmeU^  went  down 
tdtlfe  Hone^  and  moved  tlie  Btteinder  bf  Csrdi- 
ciua  Pcde,  of  iiis  y^nerabte  motber^  ^  Conntess  of 
StdiBbiity,  of  the  latdy  exeentfed  Mao^ess  of  Exe- 
ter's widow^  of  two  Imights^  of  three  Irish  j^ests, 
aI>oiiiinteanlHEnandeight«)iherpeir^  The 
Countess  was  chwged  wiili  haTnig  carries  on  It 
secret  correspondenee  with  her  eon  thd  Gardiikal, 
trf  aseans  of  l^e  rector  of  Warblington^  a  parish 
-on  the  Hampshire  coast,  within  afew  tnih»  of  her 
seat  at  Cowdray^  in  Sussex,  wh6re  she  wa»  said  to 
have  Isept  somB  of  die  papal  bulb  %  and  a  banner 
iatdy  disj^ayed  by  tte  northern  rebels,  which  was 
pfodocod  to  the  lioiise  of  IKHrds^  The  high- 
born matron  was  also  accused  df  having  n^ed  heir 
iftflnence  to  prePfrent  her  tenants  from  reading  the 
Bible,  aMd  the  eevenl  reHgtons  tracts  recently 
pnbltehed  by  anthoriiy.  The  lihiiee  Irish  priests 
were  charged  with  having  carried  lettei«  out  of 
their  bwh  eottM»y,  to  Pole  and  the  Pope.  The 
other  accused  persons  wer6  charged  with  various 
treasonable  and  seditious  acts.  Agtinst  aB  these 
persons,  excepting  only  the  Cardinid,  it  is  proba^ 
bie  that  no  ease  of  heinous  guilt  coidd  be  dearly 
establisfaed,  as  the  bill  of  attaind^  did  not  pass 
until  after  a  spirited  opposition.  Within  a  short 
time  afterwards  the  two  knights  were  executed ; 
the  Marchioness  of  j^eter  was  pardoned,  and  sur-^ 


*  Bttmet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  556.  '  Herbert^  2i9. 

^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  556. 
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vired  her  troubles  seventeen  years ;  tbe  Countess 
of  Salisbury^  who  maintained  her  innocence  with 
great  vdiemence^  notwithstanding  her  adyanoed 
age,  was  detained  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  she  perished  on  the 
scaffold  ^ 

On. the  28d  of  May  Cromwell  brought  in  a  bifl 
to  enaUe  the  King  to  found  new  bishoprics  by  his 
letters  patent.  This  appears  to  have  encountered 
no  opposition ;  and  under  its  provisions,  the  six 
new  sees  formerly  mentioned,  were  erected  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  next  year.  By  a  draught  of 
this  bill  in  the  King's  hand-writing,  still  extant,  it 
seems  that  his  intentions  were  to  found  fourteen 
bishoprics  ^  instead  of  six,  and  among  these  four- 
teen, neither  Bristol  nor  Chestar  is  included.  The 
same  instrument  also  acquaints  us,  that  some  of 
the  dissolved  religious  houses  were  to  have  been 
converted  into  colleges  and  schools.  But  the  exe- 
cution of  these  liberal  intentions  was  found  in- 
compatible either  with  the  incumbered  state  of 
the  monastic  property,  or  with  the  expectations 
of  Henry's  courtiers :  hence  the  greater  part  of 
the  plan  never  was  carried  into  effect. 

Another  act,  passed  at  this  time,  went  to  the 
dangerous  lei^h  of  giving  to  royal  proclamations 

*  Herbert,  219. 

*  Viz.  Waltham,  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Newenham,  Osney, 
Peterborough,  Westminster,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Fountains, 
Bury,  Shrewsbury,  Welbeck,  and  Launceston.  From  a  paper 
in  the  King's  hand- writing.  Strype,  Bed.  Mem.  Appendix, 
I.  406. 
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the  force  of  law.  It  was  among  the  subterfoges 
under  which  some  of  the  sturdier  Romanists  shd* 
tered  their  resistance  to  the  measures  recently 
taken  for  the  revival  of  Scriptural  Christianity, 
that  the  iiqunctions  issued  for  that  purpose  were 
not  constitutionally  binding  upon  Englishmen, 
inasmuch  as  they  emanated  from  the  King's  single 
authority.  Respecting  this  contemptuous  mode 
of  treating  royal  rescripts,  the  preamble  to  the 
Act  states,  that  ^'  his  Majesty  may  full  ill  bear  it;** 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  reigning  monarch,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council ;  or  the  privy  council,  in  case 
of  the  sovereign's  minority,  might  publish  procla- 
mations, inflicting  penalties,  which  were  to  be 
obeyed  as  if  they  were  acts  of  Parliament*.  This 
privilege,  however,  was  not  to  confer  upon  the 
crown  the  power  of  injuring  any  subject  in  his 
person,  liberty,  or  estate.  But  since  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  contrive  penalties  which  do  not  interfere 
with  one  or  all  of  these,  this  act  really  vested  in 
the  judges  a  very  dangerous  discretion,  which,  in 
their  dependent  condition,  they  could  hardly  fail 
of  using  to  uphold  the  intentions  of  authority. 
It  was  from  this  statute  that  the  religious  altera- 
tions made  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign, 
derived  their  legality. 

Of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  that 
most  pregnant  with  historical  interest,  is  the  Act 
of  Six  Articles,  the  bloody  statute,  or  whip  with 

!  Buroeti  Hist.  Re£  I.  407. 
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«ix  strings,  as  it  Wa»  fmiHiarly  tenned  by  those 
«^^sed  to  its  merciless  barbarity.  .Tbe  pusing 
vi  this  persecutitig  edict  Was  the  greatest  ttiumph 
gained  by  the  Romish  jparty  in  this  reign ;  and  it 
remains  upon  record  no  msry  hdnonraUe  ttati- 
mony  to  their  memory.  Their  artful  rdpresenta^ 
tions  having  at  length  succeeded  in  oyerpowering 
the  influence  of  Cranmer  and  Cromwell/they  be- 
came eager  to  improve  the  advantage  which  they 
had  gained.  Only  a  week  from  the  opening  of 
Parliament  was  suflfered  to  efaipse  befote  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Audley  brought  down  to  the  House  a 
royal  message,  stating,  that  his  Majesty  being  de^ 
sirous  of  establishing  unanimity,  and  of  tertni* 
nating  religious  controversies  among  his  people, 
had  commanded  him  to  mov«  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  which  should  examine  the  doctrines 
then  most  keenly  debated,  and  pr^are  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  some  articles  likdy  to 
give  general  satis&ction.  At  <his  time  no  party 
in  England  would  entertain  the  hope>  that  aU 
men's  opinions  can  be  reduced  to  one  unifonki 
standard ;  or  would  venture  to  propose,  Oat  those 
who  were  not  conviiiced  shoidd  be  pirserated : 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  such  enlightened 
views  were  scarcely  known,  and  therefore  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  that  when  Henry  consulted  to 
gratify  his  Romish  advisers,  he  was  not  aware 
that  their  project  was  impracticable,  and  was 
likely  to  prove  the  source  of  intolerable  oppres- 
sion* The  contemplated  iniquity  was  indeed 
founded  upon  principles,  which  that  age  had  not 
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learned  to  question ;  and  tite  first  proceedings  of 
the  Romanists  in  this  affiur  were  so  contrived  as 
to  wear  an  appearance  of  impartiality  in  lifae  e  jes 
of  superficial  observers.  The  desired  committee 
was  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  both 
interests  in  the  House.  It  consisted  of  the  two 
Archbishops^  with  the  Bishops  of  Durham^  Bath 
and  Wells>  Ely^  Bangor,  Carlisle,  and  Worcester. 
These  prelates  were  enjoined  to  use  every  practi- 
cable despatch  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill,  and 
they  were  excused  from  attendance  upon  any 
other  parliamentary  business  until  their  labouns 
should  be  completed.  A  committee  so  constituted 
was,  however,  most  unlikefy  to  bring  its  labours 
to  a  speedy  termination.  The  two  Archbishops 
held  different  opinions;  with  Cranmer  sided  Good- 
rich of  Ely,  and  Latimer  of  Worcester ;  with  Le^ 
the  remaining  four  prelates.  Of  tSl  the  Commis- 
sioners Cranmer  and  Tunstall  were  most  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  talent ;  but  of  their  agree- 
ment, no  rational  hope  could  be  entertained. 
The  Romanists  indeed  possessed  a  majority  in  the 
committee;  but  then  Cromwell,  the  principal 
ecdesiastical  officer,  threw  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence into  the  other  scale.  Besides,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  declared,  in  authentic  public  instru- 
ments, and  admitted  by  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties,  that  Scripture  is  the  bnly  rule  of  fidtk 
This  was  a  great  advantage  on  the  reforming  side^ 
lis  the  other  party  were  certain  to  support  their 
positions  by  hugely  citing  the  fkthers,  and  other 
authorities  merely  human.    But  whatever  might 
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be  the  grounds  of  debate^  or  the  ability  with  which 
these  were  urged^  neither  party  was  likely  to  con- 
vince or  silence  its  opponents,  as  the  disputants 
on  both  sides  were  contending  for  the  principles 
in  which  they  hoped  to  live  and  die.  The  little 
probability  that  any  satisfactory  result  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  coalition  of  such  discordant 
elements,  was  indeed  openly  remarked  in  the  ' 
House  at  the  time  when  the  committee  was  nomi- 
nated, and  the  anticipations  generally  entertained 
were  completely  reaUzed.  From  the  dth  to  the 
16th  of  May  the  conmiittee  was  engaged  in  fruit* 
less  controversy ;  and  it  then  was  no  longer  de- 
nied by  any  man,  that  from  such  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage,  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  receiv- 
ing the  bill  desired. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose 
in  his  place,  and  after  lamenting  the  length  of 
time  ahready  consumed  by  the  committee  in  uur 
promising  discussion,  proposed  six  questions  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  as  necessary  to 
be  determined  before  it  would  be  safe  to  legislate 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  unani- 
mity. The  questions  were  these :  1.  Whether  in 
the  Eucharist  our  Saviour's  body  was  present 
without  any  transubstantiation  ?  2.  Whether  that 
Sacrament  ought  to  be  administered  to  the  laity 
in  both  kinds?  8.  Whether  vows  of  chastity, 
made  either  by  men  or  women,  are  binding  by  the 
law  of  God  ?  4.  Whether  the  divine  law  warrants 
the  celebration  of  private  masses  ?  5.  Whether 
priests  are  allowed  by  the  law  of  God  to  marry  ? 
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6.  Whether^  by  the  same  law,  auricular  confession 
be  necessary'?  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
remarkable^  because  it  discovers  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  Romanists  to  leave  the 
manner  of  the  corporal  presence  undetermined. 
So  long  as  the  principle  was  maintained.  TBis 
concession  to  public  opinion  plainly  discovers  the 
dawning  of  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those 
t^ho  maintained  transubstantiation,  that  the  doc- 
trine was  of  no  easy  proof,  and  that  Luther's 
modification  of  it  was  sufficient  for  their  pur-> 
poses  ^ 

f  Bvaraet,  Hist  Ref.  I.  897. 
:  ^  Bosstiet  accordingly  thus  exults  ia  Luther's  view  of  the  £u* 
charistic  controversy.  "  Dieu  donne  des  secretes  homes  auz 
esprits  les  plus  emport^z,  et  ne  permet  pas  toujours  aux  noya- 
tears  d'affliger  son  Eglise  autant  qu'ils  youdroient.  Luther 
demeura  firapp6  inyincihlement  de  la  force,  et  de  la  siniplicit6  de 
ees  paroles :  Ceei  esi  tmni  corpSfCeeieti  num  sang :  ee  corps  Svri 
pour  voiu,  c$  sang  de  la  nowdk  alliance  i  ce  sang  repandu  pour 
vouSf  et  pour  la  remission  de  vos  pechez  :  car  c'est  ainsi  qu'il 
faudroit  traduire  ces  paroles  de  ndtre  Seigneur  pour  les  rendre 
dans  toute  leur  force.-— Luther  ne  pdt  jamais  se  persuder,  ni  que 
Jesus  Christ  e&t  youlu  dbscurcir  expr§s  rinstitution  de  son  Sa* 
erement,  ni  que  des  paroles  si  simples  fiissent  susceptiblea  de 
figures  si  yiolentes,  ou  pussent  avoir  un  autre  sens  que  celui  qui 
etoit  entre  naturellement  dans  Fesprit  de  tous  les  peuples  Chre- 
tiens en  Orient,  et  en  Occident,  sans  qu'ilsen  aient  et&  detoumez 
ni  par  la  hauteur  du  mystere,  ni  par  les  suhdlit^  de  Berenger  et 
de  Viclef."  (Hist  des  Var.  I.  S7.)  If,  however,  the  author  had 
chanced  to  recoUect  when  he  penned  these  passages  that  Christ 
uttered  the  words  cited  to  Jews  at  the  Paschal  feast|  and  that 
the  master  of  a  Jewish  iSunily,  in  distrihuting  the  unleavened 
cakes  at  that  festival  to  his  household,  regularly  said,  "  This  is 
the  hread  of  affliction  which  our  forefathers  ate  in  Egypt  ;**  he 
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Against  the  views  entertained  by  Romai»ts 
respecting  the  last  five  of  these  questions^  Cran- 
mer  argued  with  great  learning  and  eamestnesa 
during  three  successive  days  \  Of  his  argumenta 
no  particulars  are  certainly  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence^ but  his  whole  ccmduct  in  this  arduous  de- 
hate  obtained  for  him  universal  applause.  Even 
tli9  Duke  of  Norfolk  rendered  justice  to  his  zeai 
aqd  ability  '•  Of  the  temporal  lords^  however,  no 
one  appears  ^o  have  supported  his  view  of  the 
questions:  amoi^  the  bis|iops,  Goodrich,  Shax- 
ton,  Latimer,  Hilsey,  and  Barlow,  reinforced  hia 
arguments.  But  then  as  Lee,  Stokesley,  Tun- 
stall,  Gardiner,  Sampson,  Repps,  and  Aldricfa^, 
strenuously  maintained  the  opposite  side,  and 
were  probably  known  to  be  backed  by  the  royal 
countenance,  the  exertions  of  the  reforming  party 
served  only  to  deby  and  embarrass  the  Romanista 
in  their  iniquitoua  eareer.  The  King  seems  to 
have  been  rather  staggered  by  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition made  by  Cranmer,  of  whose  judgment  and 
integrity  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion;  and 
accordingly  he  desired  the  Archbishop  to  furnish 
hkn  with  the  heads  of  his  arguments  K    Of  these 

would  probaUy  have  thought  that  the  Apostles  eould  have  felt 
BO  difficulty  in  understanding  their  Master's  words  figuratively. 
They  knew  that  the  Paschal  cakes  were  nai  **  the  bread  ot  afHic 
cion,"  bat  oidy  a  niemonal  of  it. 

*^  Foxe,  10S7. 

'  Strype,  Mem.  Cnuua.  104. 

^  Anonymous  letter  supposed  to  have  been  wiitten  by  a  memi*- 
ber  of  Parliament    Strype,  Menk  Cranm,  Appendix,  743. 

I  Herbert^  Si9. 
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he  adbnitted  tbe  iMrniiig  and  iogemiity ;  Imt  liis* 
mind  seems  to  have  been  made  up^  and  he  would 
not  conflent  ta  abandon  that  line  of  policy>  wldcfa 
bis  insidious  adrisers  had  persuaded  him  was  im-. 
peratiTO  upon  faim»  if  he  valued  the  reputation  of 
oirthedoxy^  or  the  stability  of  his  throne  °'. 

On  the  24ih  of  May  the  Parliament  was  pio- 
ri^ed.  On  Friday,  the  SOth,  it  met  again ;  and 
both  parties  reentered  the  House  confirmed  by 
reflection,  during  the  short  recess,  in  the  opinions 
which  they  had  severally  supported  during  the 
recent  delmtes.  The  King  too  was  nowise  shaken 
in  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  come.  How-- 
ever,  as  the  party  backed  by  royal  influence  was 
desirous  of  keeping  up  appearances  as  long  as: 
possible,  Audley,  the  Chancellor,  informed  ihe: 
Lords  on  their  re-assembling,  that  both  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  the  prelates,  having  attentively  thought 
upon  the  mode  most  likely  to  secure  religious . 
unanimity,  it  was  the  Sovereign's  wish,  that  each 
party  should  prepare  a  bill  by  Sunday  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  royal  approba- 
tion ;  and  that  the  bill,  which  should  eventually 
oome  to  the  House  so  recommended,  should  be 
debated  by  their  Lordships.  Arrangements  for 
enacting  this  barefaced  farce,  were  made  forth- 
with. The  two  committees  were  appointed ;  they 
each  prepared  a  bill,  presented  it  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  presented  it  to  the  King.  Of 
course  the  bill  framed  by  Cranmer  and  his  friends 

"  Herbert,  219. 
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did  not  please :  their  Lordships  received  a  graci- 
ous message  from  the  crowii>  recommending  them 
to  discuss  the  Romish  bill  °.  Not  contented  with 
lending  himself  thus  &r  to  the  views  of  a  partf, 
Henry  then  even  condescended  to  request  of 
Cranmer  that  he  would  absent  himself  from  his 
parliamentary  duty  during  the  coming  division. 
But  the  Primate^  who  had  said  that  the  cause  was 
Ood%  not  his  own,  respectfully  declined  to  gra- 
tify his  royal  master  by  his  absence  ^  Henry, 
however,  was  determined  to  preclude  all  farther 
opposition.  He  came  down  to  the  House  in  per- 
son ^ ;  and  there,  most  probably,  made  a  speech  "^ 
in  fiEivour  of  the  Romish  party.  To  this  unconsti* 
tudonal  and  indecorous  act  must  the  passing  of 
tiie  bloody  statute  be  attributed.  Even  Cranmer 
appears  to  have  thought  it  unbecoming  of  him  to 
dispute  publicly  with  his  Sovereign.  The  bill, 
accordingly,  rapidly  passed  the  House  \  being  at 

"  It  seems  the  matter  was  long  contested,  for  it  (the  bill)  was 
not  brought  to  the  House  before  the  7th  of  June."  Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  899. 

•  Foxe,  1037. 

'  When  the  Devonshire  insurgents  demanded,  in  the  next 
reign,  die  revival  of  this  persecuting  edict,  Cranmer  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  "  If  the  King's  Majesty  had  not  come  personally 
into  the  Parliament  House,  those  laws  (the  Six  Articles)  had 
never  passed."    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  808. 

*  This  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  following  words,  in  the 
anonymous  news  letter  cited  above :  *<  Yet  finally  his  Highness 
confounded  them  all  with  God's  learning."  Indeed  Henry  waa 
not  likely  to  come  down  to  the  House,  and  remain  in  sSenoe 
there. 

'  It  was  read  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  second  time 
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last  opposed^  as  it  is  reported,  only  by  Shaxton, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury*.  The  Conunoos  were  equdly 
expeditious  with  it  ^ :  the  royal  assent  ^^as  given 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days'";  and  thus*  the  peo- 
ple were  laid  prostrate  at  die  feet  of  intolerance 
and  oppression. 

This  infiunous  act  is  headed  by  a  preamUie,  de- 
claring the  King's  desire  of  uniformity  in  rdigioius 
opinions  among  his  subjects ;  his  care  in  consult* 
ing  the  Parliament  and  Convocation  upon  the 
points  of  doctrine  most  controverted';  ike  long 
debates  which  had  ensued  in  consequence ;  his 
own  personal  interference  both  at  the'  council 
table,  and  in  Parliament ;  and  how  he  had  opened 
at  those  places  ^'  many  things  of  high  learhing 
and  great  knowledge."  After  this  routine  of  cus^ 
toinary  formality  and  fulsome  compliment,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Sovereign's  unconstttu* 
tiohal  assmhption  of  parliaunentary  duties  is  pretty 
plainly  set  forth,  follow  the  tremetadotis  provisions 
of  the  act,  arranged  under  the  six  fc^oiving  heads. 
1.  It  was  resolved  that  the  strength  and  bfficacy 
of  Christ's  mighty  word,  spoken  by  the  priest  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  converts  the  whole 
substance  of  the  consecrated  elements  into  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Jesus ;  so  tibat,  after 

en  the  9th»  and  on  ike  lOth  it  was  patted.  Buniet,  Hiit.  Ref. 
LS99. 

*  Anon,  letter*  ut  supra. 

*  It  passed  the  Lower  House  June  14.  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref. 
1.400. 

'JmieM.    nnd. 

VOL.  U.  B  b 
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the  oonMcratkin>  neitber  bread  nor  wine  renntilB, 
nor  any  other  aubstance,  except  the  Saviour's  body 
and  bloody  which  were  derived  from  the  Virgin 
Mny»  Against  this  sdf-evident  absnrdity^  if  any 
persoauBhoold  presume  to  i^eak^  preach,  or  write^ 
after  the  12th  of  July  next  ensuing,  he  was  to  be 
adjudged  a  heretic,  to  be  bamt,  even  if  he  should 
offer  to  abjure  his  opinion,  and  to  finrfeit  all  his 
property  to  tibe  crown.  2.  It  was  resolved,  that 
eommnnion  in  both  kinds,  is  not^  by  the  Divine 
htw>  of  universal  necessity ;  since  it  is  verily  be- 
Keved,  that  in  both  the  bread  and  wine  apart,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  as  truly  contained 
as  in  the  elements  taken  together.  3.  That  priests 
are  forbidden  to  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  4.  That 
vows  of  chastity  are  binding  by  the  Divine  Iaw« 
&  That  private  masses  are  agreeable  to  God's 
law,  and  proper  to  be  contiiuied,  on  account  of 
tiie  consolations  and  ben^ts  which  they  may  be-» 
stow  upon  good  Christians.  &  That  auricular 
confession  is  expedient,  and  necessary  to  be  re« 
Hdned  in  the  Church  of  God."  Whoever  should 
preach,  or  obstinately  dispute,  against  any  one  of 
tihese  artieles  after  the  12tfa  of  July,  was  to  be  ad* 
judged  a  felon,  and  to  suffisr  death  as  such,  with* 
oat  benefit  ^f  clergy.  Any  one  who  should  attack 
these  articles  either  in  writing,  or  by  wopd  of 
mouth,  was;  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  retained  in 
prison  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  to  forfeit 
his  goods  and  chattels:  for  the  second  offence,  he 
was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  to  suffer 
accordingly.    All  marriages  of  priests,  and  o£  wo- 
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tnen  who  had  vowed  chastity,  were  declared  null 
and  void :  if  any  priest  were  living  in  illicit  inter- 
course with  a  woman,  upon  his  first  conviction  he 
was  to  forfeit  his  preferment,  goods,  and  chattels; 
upon  the  second,  he  was  to  suffer  as  a  felon.  To 
the  women  transgressing  in  this  manner  was 
awarded  the  same  measure  of  severity.  Those 
who  contemned,  or  abstained  from  confession,  or 
from  the  Eucharist,  at  the  usual  times,  were  to 
suffer  imprisonment^  with  the  forfeiture  of  their 
goods  and  chattels,  for  the  first  offence ;  for  the 
second,  they  were  to  undergo  the  penalties  of 
felony.  To  prevent  this  frightful  display  of  ty- 
ranny from  becoming  a  dead  letter,  it  was  pro*- 
Vided,  that  commissions  should  be  issued  to  the 
several  prelates,  their  chancellors,  commissaries, 
and  (to  guard  against  the  effects  of  episcopal  hu* 
manity)  to  such  other  persons  as  the  King  should 
appoint  in  the  different  counties.  The  conmiis- 
sioners  thus  appointed,  were  to  hold  their  sessions 
quarterly,  or  oftener,  to  proceed  upon  present- 
ments, with  the  assistance  of  a  jbry,  and  to  swear, 
that  they  would  execute  their  duties  without  par- 
tiality, favour,  affection,  corruption,  or  malice. 
In  order  to  render  the  people  ftiHy  aware  of  the 
blessings  in  reserve  for  a  nation  under  the  yoke 
of  bigoted  and  enraged  Romanists,  incumbents 
were  to  read  this  act  in  their  respective  churches 
once  in  every  quarter*. 
Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  Romish  party 


«  Burnet,  Hist.  Ret.  I.  40tr. 
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upon  the  passing  of  this  iniquitous  act  The  i 
sincere  and  unthinking  bigots>  who  had  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  King's  disposition  to  what 
their  priests  denominated  heresy^  were  now  satis- 
fied of  his  orthodoxy,  and  hence  something  rec6n- 
ciled  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries:  whilaall 
those  worldly-minded  men,  whose  interested  and 
party  feelings  so  much  absorb  their  thoughts,  that 
they  cannot  be  excluded  even  from  their  religions 
yiews,  contemplated  with  great  satisfieu^tion  the 
tremendous  powers  with  which  their  faction  was 
now  armed.  They  foresaw^  that  very  few  would 
venture  to  oppose  Romish  party  leaders,. or  to 
controvert  Romish  doctrines,  in  the  &ce  of  such 
alarming  penalties.  Nor  did  they  doubt,  that  the 
honesty  or  indiscretion  of  the  more  determined 
friends  to  the  Reformation,  would  lay  some  of 
them  open  to  the  operation  of  this  justly  termed 
bloody  statute.  But  while  they  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  avenging  themselves  upon  their  more 
resolute  enemies,  and  of  overawing  the  rest,  it 
was  some  abatement  of  their  triumph  to  observe,, 
that  priests  living  i^  concubinage,  were  to  be  pu« 
nished  as  well  as  those  who  should,  venture  to 
marry.  By  this  clause  the  reigning  Pope  stood 
condemned,  since  his  Holiness  had  notoriously 
lived  a  fornicator,  and  Europe  had  been  latdy 
edified  by  his  successful  negociations  to  marry 
his  grandson,  Octavius  Famese,  to  the  Emperor's 
natural  daughter.  Nor  was  it  to  be  concealed, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
did  by  no  means  imply  their  chastity  also.    It 
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would  liave  been  to  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
if  sensible  men^  accustomed  to  this  disgusting 
state  of  things,  had  shewn  an  anxiety  to  excuse 
tiieir  spiritual  guides  from  undertaking  engage- 
ments, which  they  habituaOy  violated,  so  much  to 
their  own  discredit,  and  to  tiie  prejudice  of  sound* 
religion;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fiEU^t.  There 
were  few  restorations  of  the  ancient  system,  against 
which  Romanists  were  more  prejudiced,  than 
against  clerical  marriages.  When  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  met  his  old  chaplain,  Lawney,  soon  after 
tiie  Legislature  had  been  cajoled  and  intimidated 
into  passing  the  Six  Articles,  he  immediately  ad- 
verted to  the  triumph  gained  by  his  faction  in 
forcing  dergymen  to  lead  single  lives.  '^  O,  my 
Lawney,''  said  the  Duke, ''  now  do  you  think  that 
priests  may  have  wives  f*  "  Indeed,**  replied  the 
ISu^etious  divine,  ^  I  cannot  teU  your  Grace  whe- 
ther or  not  priests  may  have  wives ;  but  of  this  I 
am  very  well  assured,  that,  in  spite  of  your  act, 
the  wives  will  have  priests.**  Norfolk  could  not 
parry  this  well-founded  sally  of  humour;  he 
merely  turned  to  those  around  him,  and  said, 
^  Hearken,  masters,  how  this  knave  scometh  our 
act,  and  maketfa  it  not  worth  a  fly.  Well,  I  see 
by  this,  that  thou  wflt  never  forget  thine  old 
tricks'.- 

•  '  **  Thii  Lsmiey  waa  a  witty  miD,  tnd  chaplain  to  fhe  old 
^ttke  of  Norfolk,  and  had  heen  one  of  the  achohurs  placed  by 
the  Cardinal  (Wbbey)  in  his  new  college  at  Oxon,  where  he  was 
diaplain  of  the  house,  and  prisoner  there  with  Frith,  another  of 
the  sdiolars.    In  the  time  of  the  Six  Articles  he  was  a  minister 
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To  Cranmer  the  new  wt  was  particularly  dii* 
tressing.  Not  only  did  it  blight  bis  hopes  of  &t^ 
ther  purging  the  Church  of  England  from  the  «eh 
Bcriptoral  innoTations  of  Poperyj  but  abo  it  iutei^ 
rupted  his  domestic  happiness.  He  could  m^^ 
longer  with  decency  and  safety  retain  his  wife* 
even  privately^  as  he  had  done  hitherto.  He 
therefore  bent  before  the  iniquity  of  the  timefl>, 
wd  sent  her  away  to  her  friends  in  Q^nnany. 
The  King  was  griered  when  he  understood  the 
concern  and  perplexity  into  which  his  own  uncon- 
stitutional  subserviency  to  the  artifices  of  a  fac- 
tion had  thrown  his  valued  friend.  He  ende^ 
voured  to  assuage  the  Archbishop's  meiancfaoly 
by  assurances  of  his  continued  &vour^  and  by  de- 
siring  the  lords  of  Parliament  to  attend  an  entw^ 
tainment  which  he  commanded  him  to  give  at 
Lambeth.  The  peers>  accordingly!  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  Primate's  hospitality ;  and  on 
the  appointed  day  bis  sq^aHmwU  were  filled  with 
the  noblest  persosiages  in  E^land*  The  ccuh 
strained  formalities  of  the  visit  wer^  ceminAweA 
bgr  li  message  delivered  to  the  ArcUushop  ftcm 
bis  sovereign  to  the  foUowing  efiect ;  ''  That  hi» 
M^*esty  had  desired  the  peeis  to  cherish  and 
eomfort  the  Primate  in  his  royal  behalC^  after  thfi 
labours  which  he  had  undergone  in  the  late  den 
bates^  and  the  disappointment  which  he  had  ez- 
perienoed  in  the  manner  of  their  termmatMm ;  as* 
snring  him,  that  although  his  arguments  had 

ID  Kjcbi,  placed  th«re»  I  «iippQi«»  by  4A#  ArfiUmhof.''    Sftryp^ 
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liiiled  ^  ^WTiiiclQg  the  Houses  ihey  discoteMd 
great  wiedom^  peaetiation^  and  lesming;''  T* 
tbiB  address  the  Archbishop  replied^  '^Thst  he 
biunUy  thanked  the  King's  Highness  for  his  caa^ 
4esQa;i9iaB  toWttds  him,  as  weU  as  their  lofA- 
shipsi^  fwf  taking  the  trouUe  to  conmuaicate  a 
message  so  gracious;  and  that,  he  hi^^  to  €ki4 
that  the  arguments  and  authorities  which  he  had 
brought  forward  in  the  late  debates^  would  even 
yet  aequire  the  influence  justiiy  due  to  them,  as 
by  that  means  the  glory  q£  God,  and  the  adyaii- 
ti^e  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  materially  pro* 
noted*"  In  the  course  of  the  entertainment 
which  followed  these  preliminaries,  several  of  the 
distifigoished  guests  contrived  to  compliment 
their  host.  One  of  them,  unluckily,  thought  of 
eomparing  him  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  ^  My  Lord 
of  Canterbury,"  observed  the  eulogist,  ^  is  distin* 
guisbed  by  a  mild  and  amiahle  demeanour,  which 
gains  upon  all  who  apt>roaeh  him;  Wheeeas  (Iw 
Caidiiid  was  an  intraotid>le,  haii^ty,  churttsh 
jprelate,  who  teeated  with  disrespect  ev«i  persottl 
of  the  higfaeat  quifity.*'  The  comparison  wM 
then  pursued  by  Cromwell,  who  said  ''that  Wot 
sey  maintained  his  ascendancy  by  an  unlimited 
subservience  to  hia  master's  humours,  whereas 
their  most  rever«nd  host  was  so  happy  as  to  pre^ 
serm  the  King^  confidenee  and  afltection,  even 
wiiSe  he  strenuousfy  disputed  against  the  pro- 
priety of  his  measures.''  These  smoothly-gliding 
compliments  might,  perhaps,  have  been  reechoed 
from  oth«r  part»  of  the  room,  had  not  CionMrell's 
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jBientioii  of  Wolsey  caused  Norfolk^s  contempt  for 
the  Vicar^eneral's  unfledged  nobility  to  explode 
at  once.  ^^Nomao,"  obsenred  the  Doke^  ^'ia 
better  able  to  paint  the  Cardinal's  qualities  than 
my  Loid  Cramwell,  since  his  Lordship  was  once 
a  mamber  of  that  prelate's  domasrtic  establish- 
ment OaUed  by  this  illiberal  8neer>  the  Vicar- 
general  thus  retorted:  ''True  it  i8>  I  did  <mce 
wtfe  the  Cardinal ;  bat  I  never  blmdly  approved 
aU  his  conduct^  nor  would  I  have  followed  him  to 
Italy  had  he  be^i  elected  Pope:  his  Grace  of 
Norfolk^  however,  was  not  so  nice.  He  reqaested 
of  W6Isey>  in  the  event  of  his  succe^>  to  appoint 
him  admiral  of  the  papal  gallies,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  barg^  about  the  number  of  florins 
which  he  expected  to  receive  by  way  of  salary  in 
that  situation."  This,  though  not  more  than 
Norfdlk  deserved,  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
H6  swore  that  Cromwell  tdd  a  lie;  and  it  re- 
i^uired  all  the  address  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of 
bis  either  guests,  to  prevent  these  two  icom  piti- 
needing  to  violence  or  fSurther  indecorum.  Never 
were  l£e  Duke  and  Cromwdl  friends  again'. 

,  *  Foxe^  (1085.)  from  the  relation  of  Moric^  Ciamner's  le- 
cretary.  Archbishop  Parker,  for  whose  use  Mortce  prepared  an 
aecount  of  his  patron,  gives  a  shmhur  rektion.  It  is  to  be  recol* 
kcted,  that,  both  the  Arcbbishop  and  the  nartyrologist  were 
living  at  the  tiaie  when  the  Lambeth  dinner  was  giv«n»  and  that 
they  came  into  pablia  notice  long  befose  all  Cranmer's  giiesta 
coi^d  have  been  removed  from  the  stage  of  life;  fi>r  he  appears 
to  have  invited  the  whole  House  of  Peers.  If,  therefore^  the  se- 
cretary^ had  misrepresented  this  very  public  incident  in  his  mas- 
ter's life,  ha  might  easily  have  been  contradicted.    The  fbllowing 
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The  King's  Romish  adirisers  haTing  preniiled 
upon  him  to  force  the  six  articles  upon  the  Par- 
liament^ could  not  rest  saticAed  until  the  people 
had  become  duly  sensible,  that  the  season  for  ex« 
erdsing  their  minds  upon  religious  subjects  was' 
orer  for  the  present,  at  all  events.  Commissioners 
lirere  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
breaches  of  the  statute  as  had  been  committed  in^ 
London.  These  metropolitan  inquiiHtors  were 
selected  with  eminent  discrimination,  being  ex- 
chisiTely  headlong  and  ignorant  sticklers  for  the 
old  abuses*.  They  sate  in  Mercers'  Chapel,  and 
their  labours  were  worthy  of  themselves,  and  of 
those  who  called  upon  them  for  their  services. 
By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there  was  not  a  single 
preacher,  or  other  noted  individual  in  London, 
known  to  have  spoken  against  Popes  and  Popery, 
who  was  not  harassed  by  proceedings  under  the 
new  act.  More  than  five  hundred  persons  were 
presented  and  indicted.  The  King^s  Romish 
counsellors  had  not  even  hoped  to  find  agaits  wt 
superfluously  zealous ;  and  the  discovery  caused 
them  more  embarrassment  than  pleasure.    It  be^ 

is  Dr.  Lmgard's  account.  When  ''  the  aerere  and  barbaiioiia 
statute"  of  the  six  artides  was  passed,  Cranmer  **  m  haste  des- 
patched his  children  with  their  mother  to  her  friends  in  Ger- 
many, mid  wrUe  to  the  King  an  apology  for  Us  prumipikm  m 
kaomg  apposed  the  ppmum  of  his  Majesty*  Henry,  appeased  by 
his  submission,  returned  a  gracious  and  consoling  answer  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cromwell  die  Vicar-general.** 
,  ^  They  were  '*  such  as  had  read  no  part  of  Scripture  in  En- 
glish, or  in  anywise  favoured  such  as  had,  or  loved  the  preachers 
of  it''    Halle. 
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came  eyideiit  that  priaon-room  must  soon  be 
wanting  for  tl^e  safe  custody  of  those  whom  sudb^ 
sttrrii^  commissioiiers  woidd  deem  unworthy  to 
remain  at  large.  Even  to  punish  the  numbera 
akeady  in  durance  appeared  both  inhuman  and 
baaardoos;  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  make  select 
tions.  In  this  dilemma;,  Audley,  the  Chancellor^ 
advised  that  all  the  pretended  criminals  should  be 
pardoned  *"•  .  Cranmer,  Cromwell^  and  the  Duke 
of  JSuflblk>. concurred  in  this  recommendation; 
whioh  was  carried  mto  effect  \  Nor  -were  any 
more  of  thfse  iniquitous  oppreBsione  exercised 
aa  long  as  the  Vicar-general  was  allowed  to  live* 
Latimer  and  Shaxton  wen,  indeed^  the  only  con*» 
siderable  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake  at  thii 
time.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  six 
artides  these  two  prdates  resigned  th^aees^: 
but  tjbe  loss  of  wealUi  and  station  were  not  eon- 
sid^i^d  by  their  en^Doies  a  sufifieient  punishment. 
They  had  spoken  against  the  doctrines  now 
guarded  by  such  trraoiendous  penalties:  for  this 
Mberty  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower^  where 
Latijaaer  remained  a  prisoner  until  Hemry's  dei^i 
and  Shaxton  until  he  relapsed  into  the  opinions 
of  his  youth. 

^  Halle. 

'^  Buinet,  Hist.  Bef.I.  41ii. 

*  July  1.  (Stow.)  "On  the  7th  of  July,  the  chapters  of 
these  churches  (Worcester  and  Salishury)  petitkmed  the  Kiu^ 
for  bis  leave  to  fill  those  seeS|  they  being  then  vacant  by  the  free 
resigQatioQ  of  the  fiourmer  Biahopa.  Upon  which  the  coiig^ 
ditire  for  both  was  granted."    Burnet,  Hist*  Ref.  L  4il\. 
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It  a^eara  irom  a  curious  incident  whidi  oc'« 
eurrad  about  thia  time,  that  aome  triumphant  hir« 
gots  would  have  been  not  a  Uttle  gratified  to  see 
Cranmer  sharing  the  imprisonment  of  his  £riends^ 
On  the  day  following  that  in  which  he  had  enters 
tained  the  peers,  he  desired  Morice,  his  secretary, 
to  m^ke  a  fisiir  copy  of  his  arguments  against  the 
six  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  them  to 
the  King.  When  he  had  completed  his  task,  Mo<* 
rice  went  to  Croydon,  where  the  Archbishop  then 
wa£U  for  the  purpose  of  dellyering  the  papers  to 
him.  He  was  desired  to  take  them  back,  and  to 
lodge  them  aafely  until  they  should  be  re^^ed* 
When  he  returned  to  Lambeth,  he  found  that  the 
almoner,  who  occupied  the  same  apartment  with 
himself,  was  from  home,  and  had  taken  the  key  of 
the  door  with  him.  Being  thus  unable  to  gain 
admittance  into  his  own  room,  the  secretary  de« 
termined  to  take  a  boat  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  fiu^ 
ther,  who  was  thm  in  London.  The  papers,  fov 
greater  security,  he.  retained  about  his  person^ 
When  he  took  the  water,  four  yeomen  of  the 
guatd  joined  him,  aaid  these,  on  approaching  a 
pbee  on  the  Southwark  bank,  where  the  King 
was  present  at  a  bear4iaiting,  insisted  upon  lyings 
to  for  a  while  so  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  barba- 
rous sport«  Their  desire  had  not  long  been  grati- 
Iie4  before  the  poor  heax  broke  loose,  and  making 
for  the  water,  swam  towards  the  secretary's  boat, 
followed  by  the  dogs.  This  view  of  the  sport 
was  rather  too  near,  and  therefore  the  yeomen 
iopn^dialely  attempted,  to  jump  into  a  oeighbourT 
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ing  barge;  which  two  of  them  gacceeded  in  do- 
ing ;  the  other  two^  who  fell  into  the  river^  were 
soon  picked  up.  Morice  kept  his  seat  in  the 
wherry  until  the  bear,  with  his  canine  persecu- 
tors, actually  entered  and  upset  it.  However,  he 
was  soon  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation ;  but 
he  had  lost  his  papers,  which  floated  down  the 
dtream  for  a  few  yards  when  they  were  picked  up'^ 
by  the  keeper  of  the  bear.  This  man^  being  un- 
able to  read,  desired  a  priest  to  tell  him  the  pur* 
port  of  what  he  had  found.  He  had  scarcely  done 
this  before  the  secretary  came  up  and  claimed  his 
charge.  *^  What,*  said  the  priest,  **  dare  ye  claim 
such  a  book  as  this  ?  Whose  servant  are  ye  V^ 
The  reply  was,  **I  am  servant  to  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  the  council"  '*  Yea,  marry," 
said  the  bear-keeper,  ^'  I  thought  as  much.  Ye 
be  like,  I  trust,  to  be  both  hanged  for  this  book.' 
''Why,  as  for  that,*  rejoined  Morice,  ''there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  that  my  Lord  will  not  avouch 
to  the  King's  Majesty.  So  give  it  me,  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  crown  to  drink."  The  man  surlily 
replied,  ^  If  thou  wouldst  give  me  five  hundred 
crowns  thou  shouldst  not  have  it.*'  This  stub^ 
bomness  threw  Morice  into  the  utmost  per-^ 
plexity.  He  began  to  enquire  whether  there  were 
no  means  of  mollifying  the  holder  of  his  papers, 
and  well  knowing  the  persuasive  powers  of  good 
cheer,  he  requested  a  common  acquaintance,  who 
kept  a  grocer's  shop  in  iCheapside,  to  provide  at 
his  expense  a  good  siipper,  and  invite  to  it  both 
the  man  of  bears  and  faimsdC   The  guests  arrived 
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and  todclbeir  meal;  to  which giiooeeded,  by  way 
q£  dessert^  a .  negodation  for  the  surreiider  of 
Cranmer's  papers,  upon  the  payment  of  twenty 
shiUingp.  But  the  bearward'szMl  for  Popery  wa% 
all  on  fire.  He  said*  'Uhat  the  book  must  be  de- 
livered to.  one  of  the  council^  w)io  woutd>  doubt* 
1^^  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  not  to  be  redeemed 
by  a  supper  or  a  pieoe  of  mo^ey."  In  vain  the 
worthy  grocer  attempted  to  persuade  h^  friend^ 
that  he  was  determined  upon  a  course  which 
would  I  bring  him  neither  ''penny  nor  praise." 
The  finder  of  the  papers. was  immovaUe;  and 
at  last,  desirous  of  escaping  farther  importunity, 
he  abruptly  left  the  house, ''  move  like  a  bearward 
than  like  an  honest  man.*."  Morice  then  deter* 
mined  upon  reUting  the  whole  afiOur  to  Cromwell 
early  on  the  following  morning.  That  oflScer  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  court,  and  he  said 
at  once,  to  the  distressed  secretary,  ''  Come  with 
me,  fmd  I  will,  get  your  book  again."  Ah  was  ex* 
peoted,  the  man  was  found  waiting  in  the  Kiof^u 
outer  hall,  for  the  purppse  of  delivering  his  priae 
to  one  of  CranmCT'a  enemks ;  when  the  Vicar* 
general  thus  disturbed  his.  meditations :  ''  Come 
hither,  fellow ;  what  book  is  that  which  thou  ha3t 
in  thy  hands?"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
CromweU  snatched  the  papers  out  of  the  man's 
hands,  and  when  he  was  beginniqg  to  excuse 
himself,  rebuked  him  in  the  following  homely 
terms.    ''  Who  made  thee  so  hold  as  to  detain 

*  Foxe ;  (1081.)  from  whom  all  th«  above  particulars  are  taken. 
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anyTxmkor  wrilittg  from  a  counseliofr's  servant, 
specially  being  Ms  secretary  ?  It  is  more  meetef 
for  tiiee  to  meddle  with  thy  bears  than  with  sneh 
writing :  and  were  it  not  for  thy  mistress's  sake^ 
I  would  set  thee  fast  by  the  feet,  to  teach  such 
malapert  knaves  to  medfie  with  counseBor^s  ma^^ 
ters.  Was  not  money  weH  bestowed  upon  sucha 
good  fellow  as  this  is,  that  knoweth  not  a  coun^ 
sellor's  man  from  a  cobler's  manf*  With  these 
words  he  left  the  astounded  bearward  to  trudge 
homewards,  his  vanity  mortified,  his  xeei  cooled, 
and  his  pockets  empty. 

The  Romish  party  having  succeeded  in  intimn 
dating  their  adversaries  by  means  of  the  late  san- 
guinary act,  next  endeavoured  to  conciliate  th^ 
public  favour  towards  the  ritual  of  their  Chutch« 
Nothing  fills  a  Protestant  with  so  much  surprise 
and  contempt  as  the  various  crossings,  bowings, 
sprinklings,  anointings,  and  other  childish  forma^ 
lities,  which  encumber  the  Roman  worehip.  fl 
h  true,  that  when  the  Reformation  first  shed  its 
glorious  light  upon  Europe,  men  were  accustomed 
to  these  things;  but  their  utility  was  naturaHy 
questioned  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  Popery  was 
shaken,  and  when  it  was  found  that  Scripture 
affords  no  encouragement  to  such  sup^rsthioM 
trifles,  they  became  objects  of  disgust  and  ridi- 
cvSe.    In  otiet  to  rescue  their  service  from  the 

.  '  Hi  vns  bettntard  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth:  that  3^ung  pan* 
cess  was  about  six  years  old ;  in  these  days  we  should  think  that 
the  /ormation  of  her  bearrbaiting  establishment  tnighti  without 
any  derogation  to  her  dignity,  hare  been  deferred  a  Utde  longer. 
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contempt  into  whidi  it  bdl  fidten>  the  RotnaniMs 
compiled  a  Book  qf  Ceremonies^  of  which  the 
principal  object  was  to  asfiigti  mystical  signifiea^ 
tions  to  those  en^ess  fbnss  which  distmgvSsh 
their  worship.  For  instance^  the  friTolities  ap^ 
pended  to  the  administration  of  Baptism,  are  flins 
iescribed  and  explained  :-^The  priest  is  Aot  only 
to  make  a  (iroes  upon  the  infant's  forehead;  as  a 
mark  of  his  dedicati<m  to  a  citieified  SalHiour;  h« 
is  also  to  make  another  on  his  breast,  to  denote 
that  he  ought  to  bdiete  with  his  heart ;  he  is  to 
put  ^  hallowed  salt  into  his  mouth,  to  signify  the 
spiritual  salt  wherewith  be  should  be  seasonedl  and 
powdered ;"  to  make  a  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his 
forehead,  as  an  adjuraticm  to  the  devil  to  depart ; 
to  wet  with  spittle  his  ''nose-timrles  and  ears,**  to 
signify  that  God's  grace  opens  the  noses  of  tten 
to  the  sweet  sayonr  of  Christian  knowledge,  and 
their  ears  to  the  hearing  of  the  IMtine  Word;  to 
make  a  sign  of  a  cross  in  the  infiint^  right  hand, 
as  an  admonition  valiantly  to  defend  Christ;  to 
take  the  child  by  the  right  hand,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  him  into  the  Church;  to  an«int 
him  "^  upon  his  breast  before,  and  between  his 
shoulders  behind,"  to  signify  that  his  heart  shonM 
be  dedicated  to  God,  and  that  heiAiould  be  Strong 
to  bear  the  Lmd's  yoke;  to  anoint  the  head  with 
dirism,  to  signify  that  he  is  anointed  by  the  uno- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  put  a  white  vesture 

<  Printed  by  Strype»  Ecd.  Mem.  Appendix,  I*  411.  It  ap- 
peara»  from  a  copy  of  this  tract,  in.  the  Cotton  library,  that  Gar* 
diner  took  the  trouble  to  revise  it,    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  106. 
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fm  hinit  in  token  of  his  manmiiissioii  from  the 
captivity  of  the  devil^  and  of  the  innocence  de- 
rived from  baptism ;  and>  finally,  the  priest  was  to 
place  a  candle  in  the  child's  right's  hand,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  ought  to  shew  before  men  the  light 
of  a  good  example^  This  mass  of  flimsy  apolp* 
gies  for  such  egregious  trifling,  was  intended  for 
.  geneial  drculation. under  the  sanction  of  the  Con* 
vocation ; .  but  from  son^e  cause  or  oth^r,  not  cer- 
tainly known,  the  design  did  not  take  effect. 
Cramner  appeai^s  to  have  been  occupied,  about 
this  time  in  refuting  some  production  of  t^e  Ro- 
manists ;  and,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Book  of 
Ceremonies  was  the  object  of  his  controversial 
pen  ^  It  is  .mortifying  to  think,  that  even  serioys 
minds  are  liable  to  fits  <rf  such  miserable  drivel- 
ling, that  able  men  are  occasionally  called  upon  to 
expose  absurdities^  which  a  sensible  child  would 
be  ashamed  to  practise. 

Not  only  were  the  Romanists  disappointed  in 
the^  hope  of  carrying  their  book  of  Ceremonies 
through  the  Convocation,  and  of  imbruing  their 
hands  in.Protestant  blood,  by.meansof  the  recent 
statute ;  they  were  also  compelled  to  witness  the 
restoration  of  llie  people's  right  to  provide  them- 
sdv^  with  that  Sacred  Volume,  which  God  re- 
yealed  for  tl)e  instruction  of  mankinds  In  the 
version  of  the  Bible,  published  under  the  name  of 
IMUttthewe,  various  corrections  had  been  made 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  an  improved 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  107. 
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edition  of  the  work.  Paris  then  afforded  better 
paper,  and  more  expert  printers,  than  could  be 
foond  in  England ;  it  was  therefore  determined, 
by  the  aid  of  Boner's  mediation,  to  have  the  work 
printed  in  that  capital.  There  twenty-five  hun- 
dred copies  were  actually  struck  off  when  the  in- 
quisition, justly  considering  the  suppression  of 
Christian  knowledge  to  be  strictly  within  its  pro- 
vince, seized  the  printed  sheets  ^  and  ignomini- 
ously  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Some  of 
the  printers  were  cited  before  this  tribunal,  to 
answer  for  the  crime  of  earning  a  subsistence  by 
aiding  mechanically  in  rendering  God's  Word  ac- 
cessible to  his  rational  creatures.  The  English- 
men engaged  in  a  work  so  culpable  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  Church  pretending  exclusively  to  teach 
the  way  of  salvation,  fled  in  dismay  to  their  own 
country.  There  Cromwell  undertook  to  be  their 
protector,  and  encouraged  them  to  return  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  types  which  had 
been  used  in  working  off  the  destroyed  impres- 
sion ^  This  object  was  accomplished;  and  in 
England  the  goodly  folio,  for  such  it  was,uninter- 
mptedly  made  its  way  through  the  press '.  It  was 
ordinarily  called  the  Great,  or  Cranmer's  Bible ; 
the  latter  designation  being  derived  from  the  pains 
which  the  Primate  had  taken  to  render  this  edi« 
tion  more  correct  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

'  By  an  order  dated  December  17,  15d8.    Lewis,  121. 

*  Ibid. 

'  It  was  finisbed  in  April,  1539.     Dr.  Cotton's  List,  6. 

VOL.   II.  C  C 
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With  this  labour,  so  worthy  of  hisdiaraeter  bsiA 
station^  he  was  Qot,  however,  contented :  he  also 
desired  to  procure  from  the  King  a  licence,  per- 
mitting all  his  subjects  freely  at  all  times  to  arail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  information,  whidi 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  men.  The  prospect  of 
this  indulgence  alarmed  the  Romish  party ;  and 
Gardiner  exerted  aU  his  influence  to  persuade  his 
Sovereign  that  it  certainly  must  be  his  duty  to 
prevent .  the  people  from  reading  the  Bible  by 
their  ovm  fire-sides.  But  Henry  doubted  the  jus- 
tice of  such  reasoning ;  and  one  day,  when  both 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  in  his  presence  together,  he  de- 
sired to  hear  the  grounds  of  their  respective  opi- 
nions. Gardiner  then  descanted  upon  the  dangers 
oS  allowing  to  the  people  an  unrestrained  access 
to  Scripture ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
he  had  the  hardihood  to  dedare,  that  what  are 
called  the.  apostolical  canons,  were  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
Apostles ;  an  assertion;  which  he  defied  Cranmer 
ta  disprove.  The  Archbishop  found  the  task  fiir 
from  difficult ;  and  the  King,  stricken  with  the 
contrast  between  the  sophistry  of  the  one  dispu-- 
taut,  and  the  plain  sense  of  the  other,  at  last 
abruptly  told  Gardiner,  **  Such  a  novice  as  you  had 
better  not  meddle  with  an  old,  experienced  captain, 
like  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  ".'*  Farther  opposi- 
tion to  the  Primate's  application  was  now  evidently 

'^  "  Multis  prsesentibus.''    Parker,  500. 
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faopelete ;  uld  tbe  Bible  M<m  appeared  introdaced 
by  royal  letters  patent,  stating,  that ''  the  King 
beiag^desivoas  of  enabling  his  subjects  to  attain 
the.  knowledge  of  God's  w31,  was  sensible  that 
that  end  coal4  be  aecomplisfaed/in  no  manner  so 
effectually  as  by  allowing  the  free  «id  liberal  use 
of  the  Bible  m  English;  but  that,  to  avoid  dissen- 
tion>  he  would:  suffer  one  translation  only  to  get 
abroad,  and  therefore  he  had  charged  the  Vicar-^ 
general  to  pennit  no  itnpression  of  the  Bible,  or 
ofany  partof  it^ix^  be  circulated  during  ihespaee 
of  five  years,  unless  it  had  been  mqde  under  hia 
express  authority''."  The  licence  thu& conceded 
gave  general  satisfiiction.  Individuals  of  pi^. 
and  seriousness,  whose  minds  were  not  utterly 
enslaved  by  the  long  operation  of  Bomish  preju- 
dice?, were  highly  gratified  by  tbe  opportunity  cS 
drawing  instruction  and  consolation  from  the  sa- 
cred source  of  truth :  while  others  were  led  by 
mere  curiosity  to  examine  tbe  most  revered  and 
celebrated  of  all  books,  which,  although  latterly 
die  subject  of  many  earnest  debates,  had  hot  been 
freely  conceded  to  the  popular  perusal  until  after 
so  many  iMrduous  struggles.  The  result  was  as 
might  be  expected :  many  sudi  persons  .as  now. 
turn  frchn  the  reading  of  Scripture  as  an  irksome^ 
task,  eagerly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  cofat^its 
while  recommended  by  the  charm  of  novelty,. 
For  a  thne  the  romancefa  of  chivabry  were  banished 

"  The  King's  letters  patent  for  printing  the  Bible  in  English. 
Dated  Noyember  13.     Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  Records,  L  272. 
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from  the  tables  of  the  opulent  and  the  idle :  ao- 
cording  to  a  manifiesto  justifying  the  King's  recent 
ecclesiastical  proceedings,  "  the  old  fabulous  and 
phantastical  books  of  the  Table  Round,  Lancelot 
du  Lake,  Huon  de  Bourdeux,  Bevy  of  Hampton, 
Guy  of  Warwick,  &c.  and  such  other  unpure  filth, 
and  vain  fabulosity,  the  Word  of  God  has  abolish- 
ed utterly  V  Nor  did  any  circumstance  operate 
more  un&vourably  upon  the  Romish  cause,  than 
the  fic^e  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had 
been  so  late  and  reluctantly  conceded.  Men  are 
seldom  willing  to  admit  their  ignorance,  unless  in 
excuse  for  some  transgression.  When,  accwd- 
ingly,  they  began  to  peruse  the  Sacred  Volume, 
they  were  struck,  not  with  the  difficulty  of  under* 
standing  it,  but  with  that  of  finding  in  it  the  dis* 
languishing  features  of  Popery.  Nor  did  they 
doubt,  that  to  protect  the  people  from  an  embar- 
rassment of  the  latter  kind,  was  the  true  reason 
why  Romish  priests  have  ever  been  so  anxious  to 
lock  the  Scriptures  up  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Ro- 
mish faction  with  greater  effect  and  certainty, 
Cromwell  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  the  King  and  some  Protestant 
princess.  It  was  sufficiently  notorious  that  Henry 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  a  good  ded  swayed  by 
his  wives;  and  the  Reformers  had  found  many 
occasions  to  regret  the  loss  of  such  domestic 
counsellors  as  the  last  two  queens.  This  uxorious 

**  Collier,  Records,  II.  36. 
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disposition  of  tbe  King  had  not  escaped  the  hotiee 
mther  of  foreign  powers,  or  of  Englishmen  at- 
tached to  Romanism.  Accordingly^  all  those  who 
felt  anxious  for  the  ascendancy  of  that  persuasion, 
were  desirous  of  seeing  a  new  queen  of  their  own 
sentiments.  Both  Francis  and  the  Emperor  would 
have  been  pleased  to  place  one  of  their  own  eour 
nexions  upon  the  Eni^sh  throne.  But  as  Henry 
had  been  habitually  represented  by  Romish  bigofai 
and  partizans  as  a  heretic  and  a  monster^  the 
ladies  proposed  to  him  were  far  from  anxious  to 
attain  the  honour  of  his  hand.  Nor  was  it  over 
easy  to  please  himself.  In  addition  to  the  desire 
of  a  handsome  wife^  entertained  by  most  men^  he 
had  adopted  a  notion,  that  his  bride  ought  to  be 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  in  order  to  match 
well  with  his  own  unwieldy  %ure  ^  These  im- 
pediments at  length  made  him  despair  of  being 
able  to  form  a  French  or  Austrian  alliance,  ajid 
the  Vicar^general  proposed  one,  which  appeared 
eligible,  among  the  German  princes.  As  a  mea- 
sure of  policy,  the  proposal  was  evidently  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  since  the  King's  Protestant  allies 
were  then  highly  disgusted  with  the  act  of  the 
Six  Articles.  Melancthon  wrote  a  long  letter  of 
argument  and  expostulation  upon  the  subject  of 
that  iniquitous  statute;  and  it  was  undeniable 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  England  and  the  confederates ;  a  state 
of  things  far  from  satisfactory  now  that  th6  French 


I*  Hume. 
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mid  Impmal  cabmetB  seemed  to  foe  omdimllf 
^anited.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was^eter- 
niSned  to  demaiid  in  marriage  for  the  King  one  of 
the  sistenr  of  the  Duke  of  Gleyes,  a  prince  <if  griat 
importaiice  in  the  Protestant  confederacy,  ^ose 
territoriea,  b#ing  omtiguons  to  the  Emperor's 
flemish  provinces,  were  fayourabfy  situated  as  a 
^keekiqion  that. numarch'is  ambition.  TheDiikefs 
ddiesi  sister  was  married  to  the  Bnke  of  Saxony, 
a^poteittate  who  held  the  highest.rank  among  the 
confederated  Reformers.  The  two  younger  iaffies 
were  represented  as  handsome/  and  one  of  them, 
at  all  events,  of  that  portly  sixe,  which  was  now 
considered  indispensable  in  the  queen  of  England. 
Henry,  howev^,  not  willing  to  rely  upon  inte<- 
rested  reports,  desired  Dr.  Wootton,  his  agent  at 
the  court  of  Cleves,  to  furnish  him  with  an  ac» 
count  of  the  princess  recomniended  to  him  as  a 
bride.  The  doctor  does  not  appear  to  have  ven- 
tured upon  a  personal  description,  but  he  detailed 
thefedy^saccomplishments  with  admirable  brevity 
and  precision,  in  the  following  words:  ^  She  can 
both  write  and  read  in  her  own  language,  and  sew 
Tery  well ;  only  for  mxisic,  it  is  not  the  ^manner  of 
the'  coiintry  to  learn  it."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
readihg  and  writing  were  qwdifications  &r  from 
fuuversal  among  the  fair  sex,  even  in  higher  Ufe, 
at  that  period;  and  therefore  Anne^B' abilities  in 
those  respects  ware  a  proof  that  her  education 
had  not  been  neglected;  but  it  was  rather  un- 
lucky that  these  accomplishments  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Dutch,  a  language  of  which  the  King 
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was  wholly  ignorant.  Nor  was  it  any  recpmmeii- 
dati<ui  to  the  royal  suitor,  that  music^  of  which  he 
was  Jttssioiuitely  fond^  had  formed  no  part  of  her 
edacation..  However,  if  her  personal  charms 
should  make  a  sufficient  compensation  for  these 
deficiencies,  he  was  not  disposed  to  decline  the 
connexion  on  their  account  In  order  to  satisfy 
himself  upon  this  subject,  he  despatched  to  Gleves 
the  celebrated  Holbein,  then  in  his  employment, 
and  desired  him  to  transmit  into  England  por- 
traits of  the  two  princesses,  Anne  and  Amelia  \ 
An  artist  of  genius  seldom  £bu1s  to  discover  the 
materials  for  &  pleasing  picture  in  any  subject ; 
and  everyone  employed  in  painting  the  portraits 
of  ladies,  is  well  aware  that  he  can  never  give  sa- 
tis£sietion,  unless  he  renders  a  little  more  than 
justice  to  the  charms  of  the  original.  Holbein, 
accordingly,  did  not  shew  himself  deficient  in  the 
talents  and  policy  viquisite  for  gaining  applause 
in  the  exercise  of  his  admirable  art.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time  two  beautiful  pictures  found  their 
w&y  to  England;  and  Henry  became  satisfied 
that  his  widowhood  would  be  most  agreeably  ter- 
minated by  a  marriage  with  the  elder  prinoessw 
His  anticipations  of  connubial  felicity  were 
strengthened  by  a  visit,  which  he  received  early 
in  the  autumn,  from  some  of  the  lady's  princely 
connexions.  These  distinguished  foreigners  were 
received  with  great  hospitality,  entertained  by  a 
succession  of  hunting  parties,  and  jovial  ban- 

•»  Herbert,  g«l. 
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quets';  and  at  loigtli  dismissed  to  Germany 
under  a  full  conviction  that  the  Lady  Anne  was 
likely  to  wed  not  only  a  mighty  monarch,  but  ako 
a  frank  and  generous  husband.  Even  the  Six 
Articles  were  represented  in  more  favourable  co- 
lours than  those  in  which  the  Protestant  confede* 
rates  had  hitherto  considered  them.  The  Ger* 
mans  appear  to  have  been  informed,  probably 
with  truth,  that  this  infamous  act  had  passed 
merely  by  mean3  of  a  successful  conspiracy  among 
smne  of  the  bishops ' ;  they  knew  that  it  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  into  operation ;  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  in  a  conference 
between  English  and  German  divines,  which,  it 
was  proposed,  should  be  holden  at  some  conve- 
nient  place  upon  the  continent,  all  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  parties  might  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  One  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  projected  union,  was  indeed  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  the  negociations.  The 
princess  had  been  affianced  in  her  father's  life- 
time to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son ;  but  she  was 
then  under  age,  as  was  the  intended  bridegroom, 
and  neither  of  them  afterwards  insisted  upon  rati- 
fying the  contract  K    This,  therefore,  was  con- 

'  Godwin,  Annal.  70* 

*  "  There  followed  a  decree  of  the  Parliament,  which,  as  we 
hear,  was  made  by  the  conspiracy  and  craftiness  of  certain  bishops, 
in  whose  mind  hitherto  the  veneration,  or  worshipping  of  Roman 
ungodliness,  is  rooted.'*  The  Elector  of  Saxony's  letter  to  the 
King.     Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  Records,  I.  438. 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  419* 
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sidered  no  good  reason  why  Anne  Bhonid  not 
form  a  new  connexion.  Nor  was  the  Elector  of 
Saxony's  reluctance  to  a  closer  alliance  with  a 
monarch  who  had  lately  given  the  royal  assent  to 
the  Six  Artides^  allowed  to  set  aside  the  proposed 
marriage.  The  Duke  of  Cleres  was  insensible  to 
objections  tending  to  disappoint  his  sister  of 
holding  the  highest  rank  among  European  ladies. 
The  prdiminaries,  accordingly,  were  concluded  to 
the  satis&ction  of  aU  parties  most  nearly  con^ 
cemed ;  and  as  the  year  drew  towards  a  close, 
Anne,  splendidly  attended,  left  her  native  country, 
and  soon  reached  the  strip  of  continental  territory 
then  appended  to  the  English  crown. 

She  was  there  received  with  great  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  soon  after  she  landed  at  Deal,  under 
every  demonstration  of  respect.  As  she  pursued 
her  journey  towards  London,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  Ely, 
St.  Asaph,  and  St.  David's,  and  the  sufiragan 
Bishop  of  Dover  %  with  a  gaily-appareUed  troop 
of  gentlemen,  met  her  upon  Barham  Downs,  and 
attended  her  to  St  Austin's  without  Canterbury, 
where  she  passed  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  year,  she  proceeded  on 
her  journey ;  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  attended 
by  some  other  peers,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  gallant  company  of  esquires  from  the  east- 

"  Halle.  All  these  prelates  belonged  at  that  time,  ostensibly 
at  least,  to  the  Protestant  party ;  even  Thornden,  the  sufiragan 
of  Dover»  who  became  eventually  an  active  Papist,  was  then  inti- 
mately connected  with  Cranmer. 
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em  coundes  met  her^  and  esccorted  her  to  Sittings 
"boarne/at*  t^faicfa  place  she  found  a  lodging  in 
readiness.  On  new-year *s  day  the  exalting  bride 
reached  Rochester^  if  here  the  Bishop's  palace  was 
prepared  for  her  reception.  There  an  unexpected 
visitor  gave  a  new  turn  to  her  meditations.  The 
King,  ''  which  sore  desired  to  see  her  Grace^  ac^ 
coinpianied  with  no  more  than  eight  persons  of 
faiii  privy  chamber,  and  both  he  and  they  all,  ap- 
parelled in  marble  coats ""/'  was  introduced  into 
her  apartment;  and  the  fond  illusion,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  Holbein*s  pencil,  and  his  own  fancy, 
i>ad  kept  him  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  va- 
nished at  once.  ''  He  was  so  ntarvellously  asto- 
nished, that  he  knew  not  well  what  to  do  or  say  : 
he  brought  with  him  divers  things,  which  he 
meant  to  present  her  with  his  own  hands>  that  is 
to  say,  a  partlet,  a  muffler,  a  cup,  and  other 
things;  but  being  suddenly  quite  discouraged  and 
amazed  with  her  presence,  his  mind  changed,  and 
he  delivered  them  unto  Sir  Anthony  Browne  to 
give  them  unto  her,  but  with  as  small  skew  of 
kingly  kindness  as  migkt  be  ^''  However,  befo|^ 
Anne  received  this  mortification,  the  ceremony  of 
her  introduction  was  over,  and  it  was  not  altoge- 
ther unsatisfactory.  When  the  King  approached, 
she  knelt ;  and  he,  raising  her  with  graceful  cour- 
tesy, saluted  her  cheek.  He  then  bade  her  adieu 
for  the  present ;  and,  in  a  very  melancholy  mood, 
returned  to  Greenwich.     To  his  personal  attend- 


Halle.  '  Stow. 
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ant8;lie. loudly  lamented  his  d]0apt)oi2itment,  often 
Tepeatang,  ^  I  like  her  not :''  and  even  her  ample 
size  now  added  to  his  dis^^t.  He  swore  that 
they  had  hiought  to  him  ^'  a  great  Flanders  mare  V 
His  only  consolation  was  derived  from  cQsisidei>- 
ing,  that  as  his  marriage  had  not  been  soleijtmised, 
it mighteven  yet  be  broken  off. 

Unfortunately  for  the  gratification  of  Henry's 
wishes^  political  circumstances  rendered  a  bx^each 
with  the  Geiinan  Protestants  at  that  time  highly 
inexpedient.  Not  only  had  the  two  great  c<mti*-  <^ 
nental  monarchs  laid  their  long-subsisting  ahimo- 
sities  to  rest,  but  also,  what  seemed  extraordinary 
after  so  many  mutual  affronts  and  ill  offices,  there 
was  even  an  appearance  of  personal  friendship  be- 
tween them.  Charles,  embarrassed  by  a  revolt 
which  had  broken  out  at  Ghent,  desired  permis- 
sion to  travel  through  France  towards  the  scene 
of  commotion.  His  request  was  granted  with 
alacrity,  and  the  journey  through  his  generous 
rivaFs  territories  was  made  to  resemble  a  progress 
through  a  grateful  and  admiring  nation.  In  the 
eiyirons  of  the  capital  the  two  monarchs  met,  and 
then  field-sports  and  tournaments  exhilarated  their 
mornings,  magnificent  festivities  beguiled  their 
ea^ening  hours^. until  the  enmity  of  former  yiears 
appeared  to  have  left  not  even  a  trace  behind. 
The  Duchess  of  Estampes^  whose  fascinations  had 
enslaved  the  heart  of  Francis,  was,  indeed^  ob^ 
served  to  view  the  imperial  stranger  with  distrust 

'  Burnet,  Hist,  Ref.  I.  419. 
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and  aversion.  The  address  of  Charles  overcame 
this  impediment.  From  his  finger  he  let  £Edl  one 
day,  as  if  by  accident,  a  splendid  diamond  ring. 
The  hostile  fair  one  raised  it  from  the  floor,  and 
with  just  encomiums  upon  the  size  and  brilliance 
of  the  gem,  offered  it  to  the  Emperor.  He,  how- 
ever, courteously  entreated  of  the  Duchess  to  re- 
tain the  magnificent  trifle  as  a  memorial  of  his 
friendship  for  her.  The  judicious  compliment 
took  frill  effect ;  and  Charles  withdrew  into  his 
own  dominions  under  a  conviction  that  the  do- 
mestic circle  of  his  ancient  foe  might  be  consi- 
dered for  a  while,  at  all  events,  as  completely  ia 
his  interest  \ 

The  balance  of  power  upon  the  Continent  being 
thus  to  all  appearance  destroyed,  it  was  evident 
that  England  ought  not  to  hazard  a  rupture  with 
the  German  confederates.  Henry  became  moum^ 
fully  sensible  of  this,  and  finding  it  difficult  to 
dismiss  his  unwelcome  bride,  he  blamed  all  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  her  over. 
Cromwell,  in  order  to  divert  censure  from  him- 
self, said,  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton  should 
have  detained  Anne  at  Calais,  when  he  saw  that 
her  pretensions  to  beauty  fell  so  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations entertained  respecting  it.  But  the 
peer  reasonably  urged  in  his  defence,  that  being 
commissioned  only  to  conduct  the  lady  into  En- 
gland, he  could  not  venture  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  delay  her  journey.    Some  of  tlie  royal 

•  Herbert,  220. 
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attendants  reminded  their  disappointed  master^ 
that  marriages  contracted  upon  political  grounds, 
and  upon  the  reports  of  others,  are  among  the 
disadvantages  of  the  princely  station*  No  topic, 
howef  er,  allayed  the  soreness  of  Henry's  mortifi^ 
cation,  and  he  determined  to  agitate  anew  the 
contract,  by  which  Anne  had  been  once  afiKanced 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Lorrain  \ 

But  before  this  pretended  difficulty  could  be 
discussed,  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  Anne  to 
the  place  of  her  destination.  In  doing  this,  ap- 
pearances were  still  carefully  observed.  When 
she  arrived  at  Shooter's  Hill^  an  immense  con* 
course  of  spectators ""  had  assembled ;  the  King, 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  was  in  readiness 
to  receive  her;  and  his  admiring  subjects  had 
Uttle  reason,  from  what  met  their  eyes,  to  suspect 
their  monarch's  real  sentiments  towards  his  portly 
bridot  When  Anne  again  saw  her  spouse,  she 
alighted  from  the  chariot''  in  which  she  had  hi- 
therto  travelled,  and  rode  on  horseback  by  his 
Majesty's  side  to  Greenwich  %  Between  the  park 
there,  and  Shooter's  Hill,  the  trees  and  bushes  had 
all  been  cleared  away^  for  the  purpose  of  opening 

^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  421. 

*  '^  I  assure  you  it  was  wondrous  to  behold,  the  number  was 
so  great."    Halle. 

^  "  Well  carved  and  gOt,  with  the  arms  of  her  country  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold."    Ibid. 

*  **  Oh  what  a  sight  was  this,  to  see  so  goodly  a  prince  and  so 
nobk  a  king  to  ride  with  so  fair  a  ladye  of  so  goodly  a  iUOure^ 
andofso  womanly  a  coimtenance.^'    Ibid. 
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an  arenue  lor  the  passage  of  t&e  gorgeous  caval- 
cade. When,  however^  Anne  had  reached  the 
palace,  her  gratifications  were  abruptly  suspended 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  solemnize  the  marriage, 
Henry  demanded  of  theCieyese  ambassadors  whe- 
ther they  had  brought  oyer  with  them  any  satis^ 
fiictory  release  of  thedr  princess  from  her  engage^ 
ment  with  the  young  Lorrainer*  To  this  they  an* 
swered,  that  the  matrimonial  treaty  referred. to 
had  beeti  formally  annulled ;  that  the  in&trument 
by  which  this  was  done  had  been  regularly  regis* 
tered  in  the  chancery  at  Cleves,  and  that  a  copy 
of  it  should  be  sent  to  England,  for  the  King^  sa- 
tisfaction, within  three  months.  The  privy  coun* 
cil  was  then  assembled,  and  some  of  its  members, 
aware  of  the  King's  anxiety  to  rid  himself  of  hia 
new  connexion,  argued,  that  the  contract  with  the 
Prince  of  Lorrain  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  inva- 
lidate the  projected  marriage*  But  Cranmer  and 
Tunstall  concurred  in  decluing,  that  a  mere  pro- 
mise of  marriage  made  by  the  parents  of  two  mi- 
nors in  their  behalf,  and  subsequently  revoked, 
could  not  preclude  the  parties  so  affianced  from 
forming  a  future  Engagement.  And  when  the 
King's  delicacy  was  urged,  it  was  said  that  his 
Majesty  might  safely  lay  aside  his  scruples,  if 
Anne  would  make  a  solemn  protest,  that  daring 
the  agitation  of  the  Lorrain  match,  she  had  not 
pledged  herself  beyond  the  point  which  her  bro- 
ther's ambassadors  admitted.  The  required  pro- 
test was  made  without  hesitation,  and  Henry  then 
sorrowfully  observed  to  Cromwell,  '*  There  is  no 
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remedy  now;  I  must  put  my  neck  into  the  yike  V 
On  the  next  day,  being  the  Epiphany^  Cranmer 
married  the  royal  couple  in  the. great  gallery  at 
Greenwich ' ;  but  although,  the  King.  waa.  driven 
into  taking  this  step,  his  repngnatnce  for  the  bride 
continued  unabated,  and  he  probably  did  .not 
cease  to  cherish  a  hope,,  that  the.  ceremony  in 
which  he  had  consented  to  take  a  part,  might 
even  yet  be  stripped  of  its  validity. 

While  Henry  was  brooding  aver  his  marriage 
in  sullen  discontent,  he  had  .the  mortification  to 
leam  that  this  great  personal  sacrifice  was  not 
even  necessary  upon  the  principle  of  political  ex- 
pediency. As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
friendship  between  Francis  and  the  Emperor 
proved  of  very  short  duration.  A&er  Charies 
had  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  he  appeared 
to  forget  the  splendid  festivities  of  Paris,  and  the 
generous  openness  of  his  ancient  rival.  His 
habitual  duplicity  and  selfishness  again  swayed 
his  counsels ;  nor  did  he  iqipear  intent  upon  any 
thing  so  much  as  upon  eluding,  the  fulfilment  of 
such  expectations  as  he  had  felt  obliged  to  encou^ 
rage  when  about  to  enter  Fraoce.  Probably,  in* 
deed,  the  high-minded  attentions  of  Francis  would 
have  &iled  in  eliciting  any  concession  from  his 

'  Herbert,  222. 

^  On  thQ  weddii^  ring  was  the  following  inscription :  "  God 
send  me  well  to  keepe."  Afler  the  ceremony  a  mass  was  cele* 
brated ;  then  wine  and  spices  were  handed  about,  and  a  grand 
entertainment  followed.    Halle. 
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cautious  and  calculating  guest,  had  not  the  latter 
been  anxious  to  conciliate  a  neighbour  capable  of 
rendering  effectual  aid  to  the  turbulent  Ghentese. 
But  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  soon  quelled 
the  commotion  among  these  factious  citizens,  and 
then  the  Imperial  cabinet  immediately  resumed 
its  old  avocation,  that  of  endeavouring  to  consoli- 
date the  Austrian  greatness  by  depressing  the 
power  of  France.  Charles  had  given  to  his  royal 
host  reason  for  believing  that  he  would  grant  to 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  investiture  of 
the  Duchy  of  Milan.  This  engagement  he  now 
sought  to  evade,  by  annexing  to  its  performance 
such  stipulations  as  the  French  cabinet  felt  unable 
to  admit;  and  at  length  he  flatly  said,  that  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  surrender  a  terri- 
tory which  formed  the  communication  between 
Spain  and  Germany.  Vexed  as  Francis  was  at 
this  new  proof  of  the  Emperor's  disingenuousness, 
he  soon  had  also  to  complain  that  his  confidence . 
was  abused.  The  wily  Austrian  made  friendly 
overtures  to  Henry,  in  which  he  informed  him 
that,  in  recent  conferences,  his  imagined  friend 
the  French  King  had  disclosed  some  of  his  more 
secret  communications.  The  English  monarch 
was  disgusted  on  hearing  of  his  ally's  indiscretion, 
and  with  his  usual  precipitancy  he  became  willing 
to  league  himself  with  the  Emperor.  Their  so- 
vereign s  angry  feelings  were  gladly  encouraged 
by  the  leading  English  Romanists,  who  saw  that, 
if  England  and  Austria  were  firmly  united,  all 
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connexion  with  the  German  Protestants  must  be 
broken  off,  and  the  reforming  party  at  home 
would  be  reduced  to  insignificance  ^ 

The  influence  of  this  party  was,  indeed,  consi- 
derably impaired  by  means  of  the  King's  ill-as- 
sorted marriage.    Cromwell  would  not  allow  him* 
self  to  think  that,  in  the  end,  this  connexion  would 
prove  unsatisfactory.    He  rather  hoped  that  time 
would  allay  the  irritation  of  Henry's  mind,  and 
that  the  Queen's  good-humoured  attentions  would 
succeed  in  gaining  upon  her  consort's  affections. 
He  therefore  advised  her  to  bear  with  patience 
her  unexpected  mortification,  and  to  requite  ne- 
glect by  kindness  and  civility.     Anne  readily 
adopted  this  prudent  and  amiable  line  of  conduct; 
but  she  thereby  rather  increased  the  aversion  of 
Henry,  who  would  have  been  better  pleased  to 
see  his  slighted  wife  manifesting  such  a  spirit  as 
ttiight  afford  some  colourable  pretext  for  her  dis- 
missal.   Nor,  as  Cromwell  was  known  to  be  the' 
Queen's  adviser,  did  he  escape  a  share  of  his  inas^ 
ter's  displeasure.    The  Romish  party  eagerly  fo- 
mented Henry's  growing  alienation  from  his  mi- 
nister.   It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  dispense  at* 
once  with  the  services  of  sa  valuable  an  oflScer ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  King  was  without  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  one  who  had  carried  through  s(y 
many  measures  of  importance.    Besides,  financial 
difficulties  now  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  a  new 
Parliament,  and  the  experience  of  recent  years 

^  Herbert,  Je21. 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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bad  shewn  that  Cromwell's  talents  for  business 
were  of  no  common  order*  As  a  minister,  indeed^ 
the  Vicar-general  still  appeared  to  be  highly  appro* 
ciated  by  his  sovereign.  The  legislature  met  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  two  days  after  Cromwell 
was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Essex,  Henry 
Bourqhier,  who  had  lately  borne  that  title,  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  hia  horse,  and  his  dig- 
nity had  become  extinct  fix>m  the  default  of  heira 
male^.  Great,  however,  was  the  disgust  of  the 
ancient  families  when  they  saw  this  peerage  re- 
vived in  Cromwell's  favour.  Already  had  he  re- 
ceived the  Garter,  an  honour  usuaUy  confined  to 
persons  of  the  highest  blood ;  and  he  was  besides 
created  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  an  office  long 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of 
OjdTord.  These  distinctions  filled  up  the  measure 
of  the  minister's  unpopularity  with  aU  those  who^ 
tacitly  claiming  opulence  and  aristocratic  honoura 
as  their  hereditary  right,  seldcMU  fiul  to  hate  and 
envy  every  man  who  has  attained  these  advan- 
tages by  the  mere  force  of  his  personal  merit 
The  Romanists  of  every  class  naturally  detested 
one  whose  services  had  been  constantly  durected 
to  the  humiliation  of  their  sect«  Even  the  Re* 
formers  were  rather  dissatisfied  with  the  mimster,. 
because  he  had  not  previsited  tbeSisArtielesfrom. 
receiving  the  legislative  sanction;  but  dther  from 
inability  to  serve  then,  or  from  lukewarmness  in 

*  «<  The  King  gave  Cromwell  not  only  his  dtle,  but  all  that  fell 
to  the  crowD,  by  his  dying  without  heirs."  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref. 
III.  ^10. 
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tbeir  cause^  he  had  exposed  all  the  friends  of  scrlp-^ 
tural  Christianity  to  the  danger  of  a  ss^guinary 
jyerseciftion. 

It  was  while  this  fotmidahle  mass  of  hostility 
was  struggling  for  a  vent^  that  the  envied  states-^ 
fiian  again  made  his  appearance  in  Parliament. 
The  session  was  opened  by  Audley,  the  Chancel^ 
lor,  who  explained  to  the  two  Houses  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  his  Majesty  to  call  them  toge- 
ther. After  this  address  Cromwell  rose,  and  de- 
clared to  the  Lords^  that  the  King  felt  much  con- 
cerned to  remark  the  distracted  state  of  hi»  sub- 
jects upon  religious  matters.  "  It  had  been  hoped^" 
he  said,  "  that  the  privilege  now  conceded  to  all 
elasses,  of  consulting  God's  word  in  their  own 
tongue^  would  have  t^minated  these  unbecoming 
Aiseensions;  but  so  far  was  this  reasonable  ex- 
pectation from  being  realised,  that  each  of  thd 
eontending  parties  appealed  to  Scripture  as  the 
warrant  fc^  its  own  intoler^mce.  Thus  opprobri- 
ous appellations  had  driven  away  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  Charistian  charity,  and  pious  observers 
were  compelled  to  admdt  that  the  sovereign's  pa- 
ternal care  had  ptoved  the  means  of  sowing  dii»- 
eord  among  his  people.  The  opposite  party  was 
branded  by  one  side  as  popish,  by  the  other  as  he- 
ntiealf.  In  these  contentions  the  King  was  as- 
serted to  be  absolutely  neuter,  and  to  be  solicit- 
ous for  the  preponderance  of  no  particular  sect, 
but  only  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
For  the  sake  oi  securing  this  important  object,  it 
was  moved,  by  his  Majesty's  comftaand,  that  two 
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oommittees  be  appointed^  one  charged  with  pre-^ 
paring  such  a  summary  pf  reUgious  knowledge 
as  might  satisfy  all  reasonable  expectations ;  the 
other,  with  examining  the  utility  and  significaqcy 
of  existing  ceremonies  \  The  House  was  thei^ 
informed,  that  when  these  divines  should  have 
published  the  result  of  their  enquiries^  obedience 
to  the  principles  laid  down  would  be  strictly  ex- 
acted from  all  men;  and  the  speech  was  con- 
cluded with  a  glowing  panegyric  upon  the  sove- 
reign, whose  qualities  were  described  as  such  that 
it  was  difficult  to  do  them  justice.  The  royal  re- 
commendation was  immediately  adopted,  and  the 
two  committees,  who  were  nominated  by  his  Ma^ 
jesty,  were  ordered  to  devote  the  whole  of  three 
days  in  every  week,  and  the  half  of  the  other 
three,  to  the  performance  of  their  respective 
tasks. 

On  the  22d  of  April  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  for  the  suppression  of  the  last  lingering 
remnant  of  English  monachism.  The  Hospital^ 
lers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  had 
steadily  refused  to  dissolve  their  community ;  but 
it  was  determined,  fairly  enough,  that  their  order 
should  not  escape  the  ruin  which  had  overtaken 

^  The  first  comnrittee  was  to  consist  of  the  two  Archbishops^ 
|he  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  Rochester,  Here* 
ford,  and  St.  David's ;  with  the  Doctors  Thirleby,  Robertsoui 
Cox,  Day,  Oglethorpe,  Redmayne,  Edgcworth,  Crayford,  Sy- 
monds,  Robins,  and  Tresham.  The  second  committee  was  to 
eonsist  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Sarum,  Chiches* 
^,  Woroestei^  and  Lukda£    Burnet,  His^.  Ref.  I.  4£4. 
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SO  many  cognate  establUAimeiits.  Of  these  half* 
military,  half-monkish  devotees,  societies  were 
originally  formed  during  the  fever  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  when  a  pilgrimage  to  iFerusalem  was  the 
consummation  of  a  fanatic's  hopes,  and  when  Ma* 
hometan  intolerance  invested  that  undertaking 
with  formidable  inconveniences.  In  order  to 
protect  and  succour  misguided  Christians  in  their 
visits  to  the  scene  of  human  redemption,  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  obtained  papal 
grants  of  incorporation.  The  first-named  order 
soon  acquired  great  opulence,  and,  as  it  was  said> 
its  members  were  usually  polluted  by  the  most 
revolting  immoralities ;  causes  which  had  led  to 
its  early  suppression.  The  Hospitallers  too  were 
possessed  of  wealthy  establishments  in  the  regions 
of  western  Europe.  During  more  than  two  cen* 
turies  their  head-quarters  had  been  fixed  at 
Rhodes,  where  their  grand  master  exercised  the 
functions  of  sovereignty,  and  where  they  conti- 
nued to  offer  some  protection  to  those  deluded 
men  who  fancied  that  spiritual  benefits  were  likely 
to  flow  from  a  toilsome  peregrination  amidst 
plundering  and  deriding  infidels.  The  ambitious 
and  enterprising  Solyman  felt  it,  however,  neither 
creditable  nor  politic  to  endure  a  petty  commu- 
nity of  hostile  warriors  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
dominions.  He  invested  Rhodes  with  an  ov^- 
whelming  force,  and,  after  one  of  the  bravest  re- 
sistances upon  record,  succeeded  in  subjecting 
the  isle  to  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The  knights  who 
had  escaped  from  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
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their  fortresses^  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  rdief, 
and  Charles  conferred  upon  them  the  barren  rock 
of  Malta,  where  they  were  now  intent  upon  re- 
pairing their  shattered  fioortunes*  Of  this  cele* 
hrated  ordar  many  individuals  remained  in  the 
countries  which  gave  them  birth,  and  enjoyed 
their  ample  revenues  among  the  people  firom 
whose  industry  they  were  derived.  In  England 
their  Lord  Prior  sat  in  Parlianumt,  and  was  ranked 
immediately  afker  the  abbots,  and  before  the  lay 
barons.  Sir  William  Weston  was  now  Lord  PrioTt 
and  to  his  authority  was  subjected,  as  brothers  of 
the  order,  a  body  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
most  respectable  families.  But  no  influence  waa 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  English  hospitallers  in  a 
corporate  capacity.  They  were  said,  truly  enough^ 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor; 
a  consideration  sufficient  to  justify  their  suppress 
sion.  They  were,  however,  treated  with  great  li- 
berality. To  Sir  William  Weston  was  secured,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  an  annual  pension  of  one  thovh 
sand  pounds  ^ ;  to  the  Irish  prior  a  pulsion  of  five 
hundred  marks ;  and  to  the  knights  very  hand- 
some provisions.    Nearly  three  thousand  pounda 

*  '  The  MS.  historian  of  the  Refonnatioa  (Bibl.  Harl.)  says^ 
ibat  <*  Sir  William  Weston  never  reeeiiwd  a  penny  of  bis  pension, 
but  shortly  after  died  of  grief  «nd  f9«m^«"  The  truth  seeaas  to 
^e,  that  Weston  died  before' the  first  instalment  of  his  pension 
became  due.  Fuller  informs  us,  **  that  Weston  died  on  the  day 
following  that  which  saw  the  dissolution  of  his  house,  soul-smitten 
with  sorrow,  gold,  though  a  great  cordial,  not  being  able  to  cure 
a  broken  heart•'^ 
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of  yearly  rent  were  tlms  apportioned  to  these  gen* 
tlemen^ 

Such  heavy  incumbrances  rendered  this^  like 
many  former  surrenders  of  conventual  estates^ 
but  little  available  for  the  present  purposes  of 
the  crown;  and  Cromwell  was  necessitated  to 
undertake  the  odious  task  of  imposing  burthens 
upon  the  people.  From  the  Convocation  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  to 
be  levied  upon  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
course  of  two  years*  From  the  House  of  Com- 
Inons  he  obtained  a  subsidy  of  a  tenths  and  of  a 
fifteenth.  But  although  he  managed  so  as  to 
carry  these  motions^  it  was  not  without  great 
murmuring  and  difficulty  ^  The  popular  repre* 
sentatives  loudly  complained  of  such  demands  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  was  at  peace.  However, 
their  remonstrances  were  answered  by  pompous 
statements  of  the  vast  sums  recently  expended 
upon  fortifications  and  harbours,  for  the  security 
and  benefit  of  the  people ;  so  that,  after  much 
debate,  the  reluctance  of  the  House  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  court,  and  the  people  learnt  with 
disgust  and  dismay,  that  their  representatives  had 
invested  the  tax-gatherer  with  an  authority  to 
knock  at  every  man's  door  upon  his  unwelcome 
errand. 

Taxation  is  always  injurious  to  the  popularity  ^ 
of  a  minister,  and  it  proved  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  CromwelTs  faU.    The  burst  of  dissatisfac- 

!*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  426.  "  HerWrt,  ZU. 
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Hon  elicited  by  the  recent  proceedings  in  Parlia* 
ment  was  not  long  unknown  to  the  King^  who 
reiadily  allowed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  insinuate, 
that  such  a  mass  of  discontent  could  never  prevail 
under  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule,  unless  there 
was  something  materially  wrong  in  the  conduct 
of  his  most  confidential  servant "".  Norfolk  at  this 
time  stood  unusually  high  in  his  sovereign's  fa* 
vour.  The  weakest  part  of  Henry's  character 
was  his  excessive  susceptibility 'to  female  blan- 
dishments; a  littleness  of  which  the  Romish  party 
were  now  intent  upon  taking  advantage.  It  had 
been  observed  that  the  King  was  far  from  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  Catharine,  daughter  to 
Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  This  young  lady  did  not  possess  the 
qualification  lately  deemed  indispensable  in  one 
who  was  to  share  the  throne ;  for  her  figure  was 
diminutive^;  but  the  tall  princess  arrived  from 
Cleves  had  so  completely  failed  to  give  satis&c^ 
tion,  that,  probably,  his  Majesty  had  become  re- 
conciled to  beauties  upon  a  smaller  scale.  In 
order  to  ikn  the  rising  flame,  Gardiner  invited  the 
King  to  an  entertainment  at  Winchester  House. 
Catharine  Howard  was  among  the  company  as- 
sembled upon  this  occasion,  and  she  then  achieved 
the  conquest  of  her  amorous  sovereigns  hearts 

""  Raptn,  L  S25. 

^  She  is  styled  parvissima  puellCf  in  a  letter  cited  by  Burnetf 
(Hist.  Ref.  III.  216.)  written  by  Richard  Hill,  a  Protestant  £a* 
glishman,  who  fled  at  that  time  to  the  continent. 

"i  Ibid.  210. 
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In  vain  did  Anne  of  Cleves  ply  her  Englisk  stu- 
dies with  assiduity  and  success :  her  royal  spouse 
no  longer  regretted  his  inability  to  hold  converse 
with  her*  Kindness  and  forbearance  on  her  part 
made  no  impression  on  him :  he  was  convinced 
that  his  marriage  with  har  was  invalid.  In  vain 
did  Cromwell  cheerfully  undergo  the  labour  and 
the  odium  Of  meeting  the  difficulties  with  whidi 
the  government  had  to  struggle :  the  minister  had 
brought  the  Queen  to  England,  and  had  thereby 
lost  his  master's  confidence.  His  personal  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  a  party  whiter- 
ing  something  about  a  divorce,  and  the  unde  of 
her  whose  charms  were  now  deemed  worthy  of  a 
throne,  had  acquired  a  paramount  influence  in  the 
royal  councils. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Cromwell,  unconscious  of 
what  awaited  him,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  privy 
council.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  also  present, 
and  he  preferred  against  the  unfortunate  minister 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  well-known  hosti- 
lity of  Norfolk,  and  his  near  connexion  with  the 
new  object  of  the  King's  affections,  would  not 
allow  the  accused  to  doubt,  that  his  ruin  was  in- 
evitable. He  sorrowfully  yielded  to  his  fate,  and 
was  conducted  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  A  base 
and  unfeeling  rabble,  such  as  forms  the  dregs  of 
all  large  communities,  was  found  eager  upon  this, 
as  upon  other  occasions,  to  vent  its  cowardly  inso- 
lence at  the  sight  of  fallen  greatness.  Acclama- 
tions rent  the  aiJr  as  the  minister,  lately  so  much 
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envied^  passed  onward  to  his  dreary  prison';  and 
in  the  evening  gay  supper-parties  among  some  of 
the  more  violent  Romanists  %  attested  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  sect  At  this  period  it  would  be 
found  embairasaing  to  those  who  diould  be  desir* 
ous  of  removing  an  obnoxious  person  out  of  their 
way>  that  no  dear  or  serious  charges  could  be  sub^ 
atantiated  against  their  intended  victim.  How* 
ever,  unhappily  ior  Cromwell,  he  had  himself  put 
in  practice  a  mode  of  obviating  such  a  difficulty. 
The  £Bunily  and  connexions  of  Cardinal  Pole  had 
been  condemned,  not  after  an  open  trial,  but  by 
an  act  of  attainder.    A  similar  course*  was  now 

'  Herbert,  228. 

'  Halle :  who  says,  besides  that,  many  people  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  minister  had  not  been  disgraced  seven  years  be- 
finre.  The  following  extract  from  the  MS.  Hiat.  Ref.  (Bibl. 
Hvl.)  will  serve  to  shew  the  mveterate  hostility  of  die  RomiBh 
party  towards  the  Vicar-general :  "  Thomas  Cromwell«  a  base 
born  fellow,  and  an  ugly  tmp,  bred  under  the  proud  Cardinal,  to 
a  mighty  mischief  both  to  Church  and  commonwealth." 

*  **  A  most  iniquitous  measure,  but  of  which  he  had  no  right 
to  complain,  as  be  bad  been  the  first  to  employ  it  against  others.'* 
(Lingard.)  It  dioold,  however^  be  observed,  that  the  attamdar 
of  Cromwell,  and  that  of  Pole's  associates,  rest  upon  very  differ-* 
ent  grounds.  The  former  rests  upon  acts  of  mere  indiscretion, 
and  of  venality,  then  common,  perhaps  universal,  among  public 
officers :  the  latter,  upon  a  correspondence  with  a  man  who  was 
Botoriously  plouing  abroad  against  his  native  sovereign.  It  is 
obvious,  that  s«ck  a  corresfoDdenee  cannot  be  safely  tolerated 
by  any  government ;  nor,  if  the  existing  law  be  insufficient  to 
reach  persons  thus  treasonably  engaged,  is  it  reasonable  to  con- 
demn ministers  who  endeavour  to  preserve  the  public  tranquil- 
lity by  extraordinaryi  and,  under  common  circumstances,  excep* 
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adopted  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  disgracod  mi« 
nkter.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
Upper  House  on  the  17th  of  Jttne%  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  condemn  the  ruined  favourite  as 
guilty  of  heresy  and  treason*  Among  the  Lords, 
this  bill  appears  to  have  encountered  little  or  no 
opposition.  It  was  read  the  first  time  on  the  day 
in  which  it  was  presented ;  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  it  was  read  the  second  and  third  times. 
The  Commons  were  not  so  expeditious :  after  a 
delay  of  ten  days,  they  sent  back  another  bill; 
which,  however,  was  found  sufficiently  satis&c* 
tory,  as  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  same 
day.  The  crimes  objected  to  the  condemned 
were,  that  ^  he,  being  raised  by  the  King  from 
obscurity  to  honour,  had  proved  a  most  corrupt 
traitor;  that  he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  released 
persons  in  custody  for  misprision  of  treason;  that 
he  had  accepted  bribes ;  had  said,  base-bom  as  he 

tionable  measures  of  severity.  The  revolntionary  madness  of 
fecent  times  has  been  considered  to  justiiy  suqaeasions  of  tbo 
Habeas  Corpus  act :  and  party  sfnrit  at  the  penod  of  the  Befor^ 
mation  was  scarcely  less  violent  than  it  has  been  in  our  own  daj. 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  Henry*s  government,  in  its  treatment  of 
Pole's  eonnexions,  did  not  lie  in  using  towards  them  a  rigour  be- 
yond the  law,  but  in  visiting,  with  extreme  penalties,  strong  pre- 
soaqptioiis  only»  or  offences  which  might  hardly  amount  to  high 
treason.  Cromwell^s  case  was  different  from  this :  the  capital 
charge  against  him  was  vague,  and  in  6ct  baseless ;  while  die 
crimes  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  rea%  gm^f »  were  such 
aa  not  to  affect  Ufe»  unless  und^  aa  eastern  despotism. 

"  "  Cksw^t  being  ^s^t  tbfttdsy,  as  app«m  by  the  louxnaL" 
Burnet,  Hist.  Bef.  I.  4^9. 
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was/ that  he  was  sure  of  the  King;  that  he  had 
grflinted  passports  without  enquiry;  that  he  had 
dispersed  and  commended  heretic^  hooks^  encou^ 
raged  heretical  preachers^  induced  some  of  the 
sheriff  to  discharge  individuals  suspected  of  he* 
resy,  and  discountenanced  informations  against 
heretics;  that  he  had  said>  that  if  the  King  should 
alter  his  religious  sentiments^  yet  would  not  he ; 
that  he  was  willing  to  fight  for  his  religion ;  and 
that  he  hoped  the  events  of  another  year  or  two 
woidd  put  it  out  of  his  Majesty's  power  to  rein-- 
state  the  old  order  of  things  in  the  Church ;  that 
having  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  oppression 
and  bribery^  he  had  treated  the  nobility  with 
much  contempt ;  and  that^  when  once  reminded 
of  his  origin^  he  had  threatened  to  give  his  lordly 
monitors  such  a  breakfast^  unless  they  desisted 
from  their  reflections^  as  was  never  seen  in  En- 
gland \"  The  charges  against  the  Vicar-general, 
therefore^  amount  to  these:  that  he  was  a  traitor; 
that  he  had  taken  bribes ;  that  he  had  befriended 
the  Reformation^  and  prevented  the  Romanists 
from  establishing  an  inquisition  under  the  act  of 
Six  Articles ;  that  he  had  been  indiscreet  in  talk- 
ing of  the  King ;  and  that,  when  insulted  by  cer- 
tain of  the  nobility,  he  had  condescended  to  reta- 
liate ^    The  bulk  of  such  accusations  serve  only 

'  '  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  4d0. 

'  Dr.  Lingard  informs  us,  **  among  his  (Cromwell's)  papers, 
had  been  found  his  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  Princea 
of  Germany:  the  King  would  listen  to  no  plea  in  favour  of  a  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  confidence  to  strangers."    This  statementj 
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to  betray  the  malice  of  those  who  prefer  than :  iq 
two  instances^  however^  Cromwell  appears  to  have 
merited  some  degree  of  censure^  if  not  of  punish- 
ment His  conduct  towards  the  Reformers^  thougU 
politic  and  ChristianJike^  was  probably  not  strictly, 
l^al ;  and  his  acceptance  of  bribes^  though  too 
usual  at  that  period^  was  a  &ult  which^  if  fiiirly 
substantiated^  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked* 
His  transgressions  in  these  two  respects^  are  per« 
haps  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  Legislature  from 
the  charge  of  unprincipled  subserviency  to  the 
crown;  but  they  are  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  infliction  of  death  and  forfeiture ;  nor 
are  they  such  as  to  clear  the  memory  of  those  who 
contrived  his  ruin^  from  the  imputation  of  malice 
and  cruelty. 

Deserted,  however^  as  was  the  &llen  minister 
by  that  throng  of  interested  sycophants^  who  arer 
ever  on  the  watch  to  gain>  by  flattering  the  great, 
those  benefits  which  they  feel  to  be  unattainable 

lioweTer»  miiher  insiniiates  than  estabHshes  tbe  guilt  of  Crom- 
well ;  for  even  if  it  wm  dieoovered  chat  he  had  been  too  free  id 
his  GorrespondeDce  with  the  Oermans,  it  does  not  follow,  and  in- 
deed it  is  not  likely,  that  he  betrayed  to  them  any  secrets  of 
importance*.  Hume  says,  *'  the  proofs  of  his  treasonable  prac-* 
tices  are  utterly  improbable,  and  eren  absolutely  ridiculous." 
Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  appear  such  as  the  fiu:ts  do  not 
warrant*  The  same  historian  ascribes  Cromwell's  fall  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  machinations,  conducted  through  his  niece, 
Catharine  Howard.  He  says,  **  the  Duke,  who  had  long  been 
engaged  in  enmity  with  Cromwell,  made  the  same  use  of  her  in« 
sinuations  to  ruin  this  minister,  that  he  had  formerly  done  of 
Anae  Boleyn's  against  Wolsey.'' 
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by  any  merits  of  their  own^  disclaimed  by  thcT 
prince,  whose  prodigal  indulgence^  lately  at  its 
height,  seemed  now  to  mock  his  calamity,  insult- 
ed by  the  display  of  that  degeneracy  in  the  ha- 
nmn  heart  which  converts  indiyidual  mtofortune 
into  matter  for  general  exultation ;  there  was  yet 
one  among  his  former  associates  who  possessed 
the  virtue  and  the  courage  to  shew  himself  hisf 
friend.  On  the  day  following  that  in  which  Cr6m* 
well  had  been  arrested,  Cranmer  endeavoured,  by 
letter,  to  revive  in  the  King^s  mind  a  recollection 
of  his  late  favourite's  able  and  zealous  services* 
He  wrote'  in  the  following  words:  ^  Although  1 
heard  yesterday  in  your  Grace's  council,  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  is  a  traitor,  yet  who  cannot  be  sor^^ 
rowful  and  amazed  that  he  should  be  a  traitor 
against  your  Majesty  ?  He  that  was  so  advanced 
by  your  Majesty ;  he  whose  surety  was  only  by 
your  Majesty ;  he  who  loved  your  Majesty,  as  I 
always  thought,  no  less  than  God ;  he  who  studied 

*  **  A  letter  penBecl  with  his  usual  tiniidity  and  ciuCioffi." 
(lingurd.)  The  latter  quality  certainly  beeamt  the  Archbishop's 
station ;  as  for  the  ibrmer»  it  would  have  rather  bean  discovered 
if  no  letter  at  all  had  been  writteay  or  if  one  had  been  written 
treating  the  gutk  of  the  accused  as  highly  probable,  or  if  his  ser- 
vices had  been  undervalued,  and  his  cause  immediately  deserted. 
Cranmer^s  conduct,  however,  was  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  and  al* 
though,  according  to  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Archbishop  at  length 
'*  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  with  the  stream,  and  on  the  second 
and  third  readings  gave  his  vote  in  fiivour  of  the  attainder;"  eaa 
his  conduct  be  fairly  imputed  to  any  other  cause  than  an  honest 
eonviietion,  that  Cromwell,  even  if  hardly  used,  had  certainly  ex- 
ceeded his  powers,  and  perhaps  acted  corruptly  in  certMn 
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always  to  set  forward  whatsoerer  was  your  Ma- 
jesty's will  and  pleasure;  be  that  cared  for  no 
man's  displeasure  to  serve  your  Majesty ;  he  that 
was  such  a  servant,  in  my  judgment,  in  wisdom^ 
diligence,  £uthfuln6ss»  and  experience^as  no  prince 
in  this  realm  ever  had ;  he  that  was  so  vigilant  to 
preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treasons,  that  few 
could  be  so  secretly  conceived,  but.  that  he  de- 
tected the  same  in  the  beginning.  If  the  noble 
princes  of  memory.  King  John,  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  IL  had  possessed  such  a  counsellor,  I 
suppose  that  they  should  never  have  been  so  trai- 
torously abandoned  and  overthrown,  as  those 
good  princes  were.  This  able  and  zealous  ser- 
vant of  your  Majesty  I  loved  as  my  friend,  for 
such  I  took  him  to  be;  but  I  chiefly  loved  him  tot 
ihe  love  which,  I  thought,  I  saw  him  ever  bear 
towuds  your  Grace,  singularly  above  all  others. 
But  now,  if  he  be  a  traitor,  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever 
loved  him,  or  trusted  him;  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  his  treascm  is  discovered  in  time:  but  yet 
again,  I  am  very  sorrowful ;  for  who  should  your 
Grace  trust  hereafter,  if  you  might  not  trust  him  T 
Alas  t  I  bewail  and  lament  your  Graces  chance 
herein;  I  wot  not  whom  your  Grace  may  trust. 
But  I  pray  God  continuidly,  night  and  day,  to 
sirad  such  a  counsellor  in  his  place,  whom  your 
Grace  may  trust,  and  who,  for  all  his  qualities,  can 
and  will  serve  your  Grace  like  to  him,  and  that 
will  have  so  much  solicitude  and  care  to  preserve 
your  Grace  from  all  dangers  as  I  ever  thought  he 
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Iiad*/'  If  the  King  had  been  accessible  at  that 
time  to  sentiments  of  reason^  equity^  or  mercy^ 
this  letter  would  hare  made  him  hesitate  before 
be  finally  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  hia 
able,  assiduous,  and  devoted  mihister.  But  Henry 
was  now  bent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  own 
lyst  and  caprice ;  he  was  entangled  in  the  toils  of 
a  keen-sighted  and  implacable  faction ;  probably 
his  vanity  was  piqued  by  a  discovery  of  the  liber- 
ties which  Cromwell  had  taken  with  his  name;  he 
could  scarcely  hope  to  gratify  either  his  own  iu- 
clinations,  or  those  of  his  new  favourites,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  his  prisoner ;  and  therefore  to  that 
injustice  his  views  were  immovably  directed. 

As,  however,  Henry's  impatience  under  his  ma- 
trimonial connexion,  was  the  pivot  upon  which 
his  resolutions  turned,  the  party  which  had  gained 
his  confidence  were  fully  sensible,  that  despatch 
in  the  gratification  of  his  wishes  afforded  them 
the  only  reasonable  hope  of  retaining  their  ascen* 
dancy.  They  accordingly  hastened  to  release  him 
from  the  consort  who  had  proved  so  distasteful  to 
him.  But  as  no  very  reasonable  grounds  could 
be  allied  for  a  proceeding  which  bore  upon  the 
face  of  it  unequivocal  marks  of  inconstancy  and 
injustice,  it  was  desirable  to  effect,  if  possible,  the 
meditated  arrangements  without  encountering 
any  opposition  from  those  most  intaested  in 
them.    For  this  purpose  John  Clark,  Bishop  of 

I  Herbert,  MS. 
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Bath  aad  Welk,  was  despatched^  towards  the  end 
of  June,  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperw^  and  the 
Duke  of  Cleves*  Charles  was  then  at  Bruges^ 
where  he  received  with  sincere  satisfGU^tion  the 
intelligence  of  Henry's  intention  to  take  a  step 
likely  to  embroil  him  with  the  German  princes. 
The  court  of  Cleves  was  not  likely  to  find  Bishop 
Clark's  message  quite  so  pleasant^  and  therefore 
his  instructions  embraced  many  particulars.  He 
was  to  inform  the  Dvke,  that  his  Majesty  had 
never  consented  heartily  to  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Anne>  since  he  had  heard  of  her  pre-contract 
with  the  Prince  of  Lomdn ;  that>  in  consequence, 
he  had  never  consummated  the  marriage,  and 
never  would ;  that  he  entertained,  besides,  other 
objections  to  the  lady,  of  a  secret  nature,  some  of 
which  affected  her  hononr,  and  which  he  would 
have  forborne  to  mention,  had  not  the  urgency  of 
the  case  extorted  plainness  from  him ;  that,  not- 
withstanding, he  would  engage  to  restore  her 
jewds,  to  send  her  back  to  her  own  country  with 
a  hands(Hne  provision,  and  to  continue  his  friend- 
ship to  her  family.  If  these  representations  should 
be  found  to  &il  in  obtaining  the  Duke's  consent 
to  his  sister's  dishonour,  the  ambassador  was  in- 
structed to  urge,  that  opposition  would  be  vain, 
as  the  whole  matter  had  been  maturely  consider- 
ed, and  neither  the  King  nor  the  people  of  En- 
gland wotld  rest  satisfied  until  justice  should  be 
done.  However,  beforcthe  Bishop  reached  Cleves, 
he  received  new  instructions  ^  by  which  he  was 


^  Dated  Jwly  «.     Herbert,  223. 
VOL,    11.  EC 
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dtvected  to  inBist  only  iip»  the  Lorrain  ppe^Miti^ 
tract ;  it  ka?ing  been  detennined  to  convince  the 
Duke  by  acts,  instead  of  attempting  to  do  sa  by 
words.  A  farce  was  accordingly  got  up  in  Pariaah 
ment;  wiucb  compi^ely  answered  the  end  pro*- 
posed*  A  member  of  the  Upper  House  rosete 
express  his  r^ret  at  seeing  his  Majesty  riittckled 
by  a  com^adon  with  a  princess,  who  liad  been 
aiSanced  to.  another ;  and,  after  pathetically  la» 
toenting  the  dishoiu>ur  thus  brought  both  upon 
the  sovereign  and  the  country,  he  moved  that  his 
Majesty  be  petitioned  to  refer  his  painfol  case  te 
tiie  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Their  Lwdships 
readily  concurred  in  the  noble  movers  views;  the 
Conuaans  proved  equally  alive  to  the  King's  and 
the  nation's  dishonour;  an  address  from  both 
Houses  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  in 
which  his  Highness  was  apprized  of  his  people's 
kind  solicitude,  was  re({nested  to  abstain  for  the 
^sent  from  the  Queen's  society,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  examination  of  his  recent 
marriage.  Nothing  could  be  more  graciously  re^ 
ceived  than  this  loyal  and  dutiftil  address.  The 
petitions  preferred  were  granted  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  the  membeis  were  dismissed  ih>m 
the  royal  presence  with  an  assurance,  that,  on  the 
following  Thursday,  a  eommunicaiian  should^  be 
made  to  Parliament  according  to  their  wishes  ^  - 
In  the  mean  time  it  was  thought  desirable  ta 
acquaint  Anne  with  the  isituation  in  which  «htt 

«  Herbert,  %%Z, 
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mB»  now  pkcdd.  The  neglect  whidb  she  had 
constantly  experienced  firom  the  Kiog^  had  proba- 
bly ftt  last  rather  affected  her  spirits^  as  it  wail 
recommended  that  she  should  change  the  air;  and 
Richmond  was  the  royal  residence  to  which  sh^ 
was  rraioyed.  At  this  place  the  Dake  of  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wrio- 
thesley>  Were  commanded  to  wait  upon  her,  and 
endeayour  to  obtain  her  acquiescence  in  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  it  .was  intended  to  disposd 
of  her  case.  However  mortified  Annie  might  have 
been  by  her  husband's  neglect,  she  seems  nev6t 
to  have  suspected  that  her  queenship  was  in  jeo- 
pardy; and,  accordingly.  When  she  learnt  this 
humiliatiBg  fact,  her  apathy  or  equanimity  for* 
sook.  her,  and  she  fainted.  After  her  recovery 
ar^uwents  were  employed  to  shew  the  inutility  of 
resista))ce  to  hex  fiBtte>  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
wkb  admirable  resignation  to  the  new  disappoint* 
ment  which  had  overtaken  her.  It  was  proposed 
to, her,  that  the  consideration  of  her  marriage 
should  be  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties ;  and  that,  while  the  suit  was  pending,  waiv- 
ing the  style  and  title  of  Queen,  she  should  be 
ponsidered  as  the  king'a  adopted  sister,  and  be 
supplied  with  a  liberal  allowance.  To  these 
strange  proposals  she  yielded  an  easy  assent ;  but 
when  they  were  followed  by  a  request  that  she 
should  write  to  her  brother  assurances  that  she 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  her  affairs, 
she  found  some  difficulty  in  carrying  her  complai- 
sance to  such  a  height    At  length,  however,  her 
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repugnance  was  overcome^  and  tlus  perfect  model 
of  phlegmatic  endurance  despatched  a  letter  to 
her  brother,  in  which  he  was  informed^  that  her 
marriage  had  never  been  consummated^  but  that 
her  treatment  was  equitable  and  satisfactory.  No 
time  was  lost  in  acting  upon  her  compliance. 
The  establishment  assigned  to  her  as  queen^  was 
immediately  dismissed,  and  her  household  was  re- 
modelled upon  a  scale  suited  to  the  junior  mem* 
bers  of  the  royal  family  **. 

The  King's  marriage  was  then  submitted  to  the 
Convocation  *•  Gardiner  expatiated,  in  an  elo- 
quent harangue,  upon  the  causes  assigned  by  his 
Majesty  for  desiring  the  interference  of  his  clergy ; 
and,  in  consequence,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  Worcester,  with  seven 
individuals  of  inferior  rank,  was  appointed  to  re* 
ceive  and  report  upon  the  evidence  to  be  ad- 
duced ^  This  appears  to  have  consisted  in,  a 
written  declaration  from  the  King  himself  S  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Cromwell,  from  the 
Tower  ^,  and  sundry  depositions  of  privy  counsel- 
lors, physicians,  and  ladies,  who  had  conversed 
with  the  Queen.  After  weighing  the  information 
derived  from  these  various  sources,  the  committee 

*  Herbert,  224. 

*  By  a  royal  letter  missiye,  read  July  5.  Strype,  Eccl«  Mem. 
I.  552. 

'  Ibid. 

V  See  Burnet,  Hiat.  Ref.  Records,  I.  287. 

^  Ibid.  281. 
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decided^  that  the  Liorrain  pre-contract  had  not 
been  gatis&ctorily  explained;  that  his  Majesty 
had  not  given  an  inward^  pure^  perfect^  and  entire 
consent  to  the  marriage ;  that  he  had  never  con- 
summated it,  and  never  could,  by  reason  of  a  just 
impediment ';  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  be- 
nefit, if  he  were  allowed  to  marry  again;  and  that 
there  were  other  causes  and  considerations,  not 
necessary  to  be  recited  ^  why  the  existing  mar- 
riage should  be  dissolved.  These  grounds,  which 
in  &ct  resolve  themselves  into  the  King's  repug- 
nance for  his  spouse,  and  the  consequent  hope- 
lessness of  an  augmentation  to  the  royal  family, 
were  deemed  by  the  Convocation  sufiicient  to  in- 

*  Probably  his  aversion  arising  from  the  absurd  and  ungene- 
rous suspicions  which  he  had  chosen  to  entertain  of  Anne's  pre- 
vious chastity. 

^  Stow  informs  us,  that  the  King  accused  Anne  of  "  sundry 
secret  ill  qualities ;"  that  he  consulted  his  physicians,  and  took 
medicine,  and  yet  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  object  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  although  later  writers  have  considered  the  treat- 
ment of  this  case  as  a  condemnation  of  what  was  said  in  the  case 
of  Prince  Arthur,  the  canonists  of  the  day  took  a  different  view 
of  the  two.  In  the  latter  it  was  indeed  said,  that  a  marriage  so* 
lemnised,  though  not  consummated,  was  valid*  In  the  former 
it  was  evidently  pleaded,  that  consummation  was  physically  im* 
possible  :  the  grounds  of  such  impossibility  were  probably  such 
as  would  not  have  been  admitted  in  the  case  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual ;  but  in  that  of  a  sovereign,  who  had  no  child  except  an 
infant  boy,  and  two  daughters  of  doubtful  legitimacy,  it  might 
be  deemed  advisable  to  grant  an  indulgence  which  would  be  evi- 
dently unwarrantable  under  any  other  circumstances.  These 
observations  may  perhaps  furnish  a  clue  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Convocation  acted  ;  they  will  not,  however,  go  to  the 
length  of  completely  justifying  that  body. 
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Tdlidate  the  marriage  undw  coofiideratioQ;  aoid 
upon  them  it  was  pronounced  hull  and  void  hj 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  assaoibled  divines. 
This  ^sentence  was  immediately  confirmed  by  a6t 
of  Parliament^  a  decision  which  the  Legii^ure 
effectually  guarded  from  controversy^  by  voting 
afterwards^  that  whoeoever  sfaoold  affimtor  believe 
ihit  Convocation  to  have  acted  erNmeoudy  in  this 
particxdar,  was  to  incur  the  penalties  of  higli 
freason^ 

The  particulars  of  these  transactions  were  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves^whose  feelings  wera 
so  strongly  excited  by  the  relation^  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  It  was,  however,  igom6 
alleviation  of  his  grief,  to  learn  from  his  sister's 
letter,  that  her.  marriage  had  never  been  consum- 
mated, that  she  was  subjected  to  no  ill  usage,  an4 
jkhat  a  Irberal  provision  was  made  for  her  support. 
Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
averting  the  unexpected  mortification,  since  Anne's 
marriage  had  been  solemnly  annulled,  the  Duke 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  provoke  Henry's 
enmity  by  any  remonstrances*  Still  he  refused 
to  admit  the  justice  of  what  was  done;  and  Bishop 
Clark  at  length  returned  home  with  a  report,  that 
the  Duke  was  only  so  far  satisfied  with  his  sister  s 
treatment,  as  to  allow  that  she  might  have  £Eu*ed 
worse  *"*  Anne  herself  shewed,  that  she  was  not 
insensible  of  the  indignity  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  by  declining  to  return  into,  her  own 

»  Herbert,  224.  •»  Ibitl. 
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comitry.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
Eaif^asxd^  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  rank  and  reve- 
nui^s  assigned  to  her  ^ 

-Notirilliataiiding  that  a  pre-contract  had  bee^ 
sb  lately  assigned  as  an  ohjection  to  the  validity 
'joS  Anne's  marriage,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  which  obliquely  censured  such  a 
ground  of  nullity.  This  statute  recites,  that  pre- 
contracts, dtough  admitted  in  the  time  of  Popery, 
as  sufficient  to  ground  proceedings  Smt  the  nullity 
of  a  marriage,  should  not  henceforth  be  pleaded 
with  any  sudb  view,  after  consummation.  What 
.was  the  precise  object  of  such  a  clause,  it  is  diffi- 
imlt  lo  conjecture  rationally,  unless  the  King  then 
entertained  a  notion  of  legitimating  the  Lady  Eli- 
zthe&p  whose  unhappy  moHier  had  been  dis- 
tmrbed  towards  the  close  of  her  chequered  life  by 
the  agitation  of  an  engagement  which  she  had  foiv 
merly  made  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland^ 

'  ■  The  King  "  restored  her  all  her  jewels,  assigned  her  prece* 
flencie  above  all  English,  save  his  own,  that  should  be,  queen  and 
Aikhren^  graced  her  with  a  new-devised  style  of  hi$  tulopied' 
n»ter^  (by  which  from  henceforward  he  saluted  her  in  his  letters^ 
and  she  tn  answer  subscribed  herself,)  allotted  her  Richmond 
house  for  her  retirement. — She  returned  no  more  into  her  owii 
co'untrey;  but  living,  and  dying  anno  1557,  in  England,  was 
buried  in  Westminster  church  at  the  head  of  King  Sebert,  in  A 
MMib  not  yet  finished ;  none  other  of  King  Henry's  wives  having 
fny»  and  she  but  half  a  monument."  (Fuller,  230.)  The  in- 
come settled  upon  her  was  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  (Col- 
lier, II.  178.)  Anne  was  therefore,  considering  the  times,  mag* 
fiificently  provided  foi^,  a  circumstance  which,  no  doubt,  tended 
to  reconcile  both  herself  and  her  family  to  the  bitter  pill  which 
she  was  compelled  to  swallow* 
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Of  another  clause  in  the  statute^  the  intention  is 
suflBk^iently  intelligible.  It  was  enacted,  that  no 
degree  of  kindred  not  mentioned  in  God's  law^ 
should  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  the  annulling  of 
a  marriage.  This  clause  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  a  marriage  between  the  King  and 
Catharine  Howard ;  who,  being  cousin-german  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  might  not  be  taken  by  Henry  as  a 
wife,  according  to  the  papal  canons,  although  she 
might  without  infringing  the  law  of  God\ 

This  Parliament  also  found  itself  called  upon  to 
legislate  for  the  obviating  of  a  difficulty,  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
Those  who  had  become  possessed  of  ty  the-estates, 
formerly  conventual  property,  met  with  conside- 
rable obstructions  in  the  collection  of  their  dues; 
for  as  people  are  commonly  ingenious  in  devising 
reasons  why  they  should  resist  demands  upon 
them,  it  was  now  confidently  niaintained,  that 
tythes,  having  been  appropriated  to  the  Church, 
could  not  be  legally  claimed  by  a  layman.  To 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  lay 
tythe-holders  from  the  maintenance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, it  was  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  incompetent  It  was  therefore  enacted  at 
this  time,  that ''  every  person  shall  set  out  and 
pay  his  tythes  according  to  the  custom  of  the  pa- 
rish where  they  are  due ;  that  offenders  against 
this  provision  shaU  be  convented  before  the  ordi- 
nary, and  the  cause  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 

•  Burnet,  HUt.  Ref.  h  437. 
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comets;  that  in  case  either  of  the  parties  shidi  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  court,  the 
uppelbmt  Shan  pay  coata  to  the  other  party ;  and 
that  those  persons  who  shall  refuse  to  pay  their 
'tythes  according  to  the  award  above  mentioned, 
shall  be  bound  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  to 
obey  the  ordinary's  sentence  V  This  act,  al^ 
though  not  intended  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
the  dei^y,  has  proved  advantageous  to  alt  the 
possessors  of  tythe-estates.  It  has  added  the  au- 
thority of  a  statute  to  the  venerable  provisions  of 
the  common  law ;  it  has  recognized  the  ty  the  as 
a  distinct  species  of  property  not  bought  or  inhe- 
rited together  with  the  lands  from  which  it  arises; 
and  it  has  afforded  to  the  holders  of  such  property 
additional  £Gu:ilities  for  the  recovery  of  its  pro- 
ceeds. 

Cromwell's  disgrace  encouraged  the  Romish 
clergy  to  hope  that  they  might  obtain  some  relief 
from  the  severity  with  which  the  incontinence  of 
priests  was  liable  to  be  visited  under  the  act  of 
six  articles.  It  never  could  be  the  intention  of 
men  aealous  for  a  religion,  of  which  the  reigning 
Pope  was  generally  considered  the  visible  head, 
to  insert  concubinage  in  a  catalogue  of  capital  fe- 
lonies. But  the  Vicar-general,  it  is  believed  % 
certainly  some  one  of  his  friends,  had  suggested 
that  those  who  thought  marriage,  which  Scripture 


»  GoUier,  II.  179. 

**  Foxe.    Burnet  pUiDljr  says  of  this  chuse,  it  **  was  put  in  by 

Cromwell." 
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IfBs  4edared  ^  honourable  among  aSH  men  %*'  to  te 
9fbrtli]r  of  the  gaMows  if  contracted  hy  a  prieM^ 
«0iild  tioe  ^xxbAj  object  to  yidit  with  the  same  se^- 
verity  tliat  c&tss  of  grievous  Binmrs  whom  th« 
Apostle  assures  us,  '^  God  will  judge ^''  Tlie  ieu-- 
gument  was  irresistiUe^  and  the  sticklers  for  pre^ 
^ded' sacerdotal  purity  were  shamed  into  acquis 
esjcence.  Nbw^  howev^r^  the  Romish  bigots  had 
^od  hopes  of  tendering  their  act  a  truly  efiectiv^ 
insthiment  of  oonvendon^  and  therefore  thosi^ 
Wboite  sertices  were  likely  to  be  put  into  i^qnifio^ 
'  tibn  1)y^  the  change  of  counsels,  thought  them- 
t^res  entitled  to  some  indulgence.  A  petition; 
accordingly/ was  presented  to  the  legislature  \ 
-complaining  of  the  hardships  under  which  mar* 
i^d  and  profligate^dergymen  laboured.  The  re^ 
suit  was,  that  although  a  man  who  should  deny,  a 
petty  piece  oiP  beers'  woik  to  be  the  Deity  him- 
self. Was  still  liable  to  be  burnt ;  one  who,  know^ 
ing  the  facts,  should  asisert  the  sacrsmental  tup  to 
be  every  communicant's  right ;  vows  of  chastity 
td  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture-;  gainitig  at 
a  priest  While  he  receives  the  Bucharist,  or  hiring 
him  to  receive  it,  to  be  mere  folly  and  delusi^D ; 
and  a  particular  enumeration  of  his  sins  ta  a  fed* 
low-sinner,  to  be  no  Christian's  bounden  4irty : 
while  the  assertion  of  these  things  still  rendered  a 
inan  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  Parliament  enacted, 

'  Heb.  xiii.  4* 
•  Ibid- 

'  Herbert^  224.    The  bill  to  grant  this  relief  was  brouglit  in 
on  the  16th  of  July.     Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  436. 
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that  a  minister  of  reiigidii  comndtting 'adiillMy, 
bi*  living  with  a  strumpet,  was  onlj^  td  b#  pu^ 
liished  with  the  loss  of  his  goo^  and  the  seqiVtt^ 
tration  of  his  benefiee.  To  hi  mte,  with  adifiil- 
nil^Ie  impartiality^  clerical  marriages  were  ti«w 
subjected  to  no  severer  penalties. 

Before  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close^  tht 
attention  of  Parliament  was  cdled"*  to  the  diseuS^ 
sions  respecting  the  doctrines  find  ceremtfit&fts'of 
t1i0  Church  stiH  pending  among  those  who  had 
been  ettmmissiohed  to  investigate  these  subjects: 
The  bill  framed  to  meet  tSi^  catse  passed  Vapi^ 
through  both  tlouses,  and  probably  encountered 
nt)  opposition.  '  It  provided,  that  *^Whattoev«* 
should  l)e  determined  by  the  bishops  tad  diviniss 
nhvr  commissioned  td  dedttre  the  pti6dpal  arti^ 
eV^  of  theCliristian  faith,  with  the  ceteindnies  to 
)>fe  dt^served  in  ptMi6  worship ;  and  pubBslied  hf 
iOie  King's  authority:  should  be  believed  atid 
obeyed  by  idl  the  King's  subjects,  as  much  as  if" 
all  the  particulars  so  set  forth  had  beeb  ehutifie^ 
MIed  in  thid  act,  atiy  custom  or  law  to  the  cbn^ 
«^ry  notwithstanding/'  Not  contented  with  thus 
etnpowerhig  the  crown  to  iihpos^,  by  its  sofe  ttti-^ 
iSkiArrty,  doctrines  and  ceremonieis  upon  the  pe&: 
pie,  the  legislature  gave  farther  room  for  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  the  prerogative,  by  passing  the  act  with 
the  Mdwiltig  clause,  ''that  notUng  shotild  be  dotti 
or  detiermkied  by  the  autiiority  of  tiiis  act  whi^ 
was  contrary  to  the  bws  and  stKtutes  of  thekiUg* 

"(  On  the^th  of  Jaiy.     Bumet,  IKit.  Ref.  L  4d6. 
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dam/'  Thus^  whenever  the  King  should  publish 
the  expected  articles  and  ritual^  would  an  oppor- 
tunity be  given  to  his  subjects  to  dispute  the  le- 
gality of  the  several  particulars  offered  to  them ; 
an  opportunity  which  could  hardly  fail  of  afford- 
ing to  the  civil  courts  occasions  of  interfering  in 
ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  by  means  of  its  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  of  augmenting  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  crown. 

'  On  the  34th  of  Jul^^  the  ParUam^t  was  dis- 
solved; and  four  days  afterwards  was  executed 
the  iniquitous  sentence  which  it  had  passed  upon 
the  unfortunate  CromwelL  He  had  earnestly,  not 
to  say  abjectly,  intreated  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life ;  but,  in  the  ^timation  of  the  party  now 
high  in  the  royal  favour,  he  had  sinned  past  all 
forgiveness.  The  King^s  ears  were  closed,  and 
his  heart  was  steeled  against  the  supplications  of 
his  once- valued  and  highly-meritorious  ministen 
While  he  lived,  his  enemies  could  never  be  sure 
that  the  recollection  of  the  past  would  not  again 
put  his  able  services  into  requisition.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  avert  his  £Btte.  When 
the  prisoner  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
mercy  for  him  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  pre- 
pared to  meet  death  with  becoming  firmness.  He 
was  led  to  a  scaffold  erected  upon  Tower  HHl, 
from  which,  before  he  made  himself  ready  for  the 
fatal  stroke,  he  briefly  addressed  the  spectators. 
His  speech  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  animad- 
version. Feeling  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  a  fa- 
ther, he  abstained  from  making  any  lofty  asser- 
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tions  of  \nfi  integrity,  and  ficom  expressing  any 
sentiments  respecting  his  do<Mn,  likely,  by  ofiend- 
ing  the  King,  to  prejudice  his  son.  As  to  his  re- 
l^on,  he  declared  that  '^  he  died  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  not  doubting  in  any  article  of  his  faith,  no, 
nor  doubting  in  any  sacrament  of  the  Church/' 
From  these  words  many  persons  have  concluded 
that  he  died  a  Romanistt  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  those  days  Protestants  had  not 
learnt  to  feed  the  arrogance,  and  aid  the  sophistry 
of  the  Roman  Church,  by  conceding  to  her,  even 
in  ordinary  discourse,  the  exclusive  title  of  Ca-^ 
tholic.  That  term  they  applied  to  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  holding  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Of  these  doctrines,  both  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  considered  the  corporal  presence  to  be 
an  integral  part ;  and  although  they  did  not  ex- 
actly agree  in  their  notions  of  the  Eucharist,  they 
concurred  in  representing  the  Zuinglian  exposi- 
tion of  this  Sacrament  as  a  pernicious  heresy. 
From  the  imputation  of  being  infected  with  this 
generally  unpopular  opinion,  Cromwell  appears 
to  have  desired  that  his  memory  should  stand 
clear.  He  therefore,  at  the  point  of  death,  not 
only  expressed  his  belief  of  those  doctrines  as  to 
which  nearly  all  Christians  are  agreed ;  but  also 
of  that  view  of  the  eucharistic  controversy  which 
the  divines,  upon  whose  judgment  he  relied,  then 
considered  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Catholic 
Church  even  from  the  days  of  her  holy  Founder. 
That  his  religious  sentiments,  in  the  main,  were 
not  derived  from  papal  Rome,  must  be  inferred 
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fiom  the  cfaairacter  of  Us  last  deyl^ons.  .  He  diS 
not  mumble  Anes  smA  FAter-mc^gn,  he  used  .no 
pantomnnio  crossings^  nor  .did,  h^  stupidly  cali 
upon  the  dead  for  lielp^  When  he  had  £i^edl 
1^  address  to  the  spectators^  he. knelt  dO(wn^  and 
in  his  native  tongue  earnestly  supplicated  for  ac* 
ceptance  with  God  only  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ*  His  last  prayers  being 
concluded^  he  cahnly  resigned  himself  into  die 
hands  of  the  ezecutipnear,  whose  unskiUul  per- 
Ibrmance  of  his  revolting  task  needlessly  pro- 
tracted the  sufferer's  mortal  agony  \ 

»  Foxe,  1086. 
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i 

Barnes — Bishop  Gardiner  preaches  at  SL  PauFs  Cross — He  is 
attacked  by  Dr.  BameS'^Wlio  is  summoned  to  answer /or  his 
sermon  be/ore  tJie  King — Garret  and  Jerome  also  swnmoned — 
All  three  attainted — Burnt  in  Smthjield — Other  martyrdoms'^ 
Prosecutions  under  the  act  of  Six  Articles — Catharine  Howard 
acknowledged  M  Qtkeen — Debates  tipon  the  con^ilation  of  artV' 
cks  of  religion — The  divines  in  commission  write  tJteir  opinions 
— Account  of  the  articles — A  new  edition  of  the  Bible  published 
— Persecution  at  Calais — Restoration  of  the  cliapter  of  Canter^ 
bury  to  its  ancient  state-^Arekbishop  Crawnet^s  •  liberal  ideas 
respecting  education — Loyola — The  Jesuits  estabMshed^^Theit 
particular  occupations^ Sumptuary  laws  imposed  upon  the  clergg 
— Insurrection  in  the  North,  and  execution  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury — The  King  determines  upon  a  progress  to  York-^^ 
Invites  James  V,  of  Scotland  to  an  interview — Progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland^-^Loyalty  displayed  in  the  northern 
counties — The  Queen's  licentious  conduct  ^covered — Disclosed 
to  the  King — Investigations  in  consequencC'-^Confessipn  of  the 
Queen,  and  punishment  of  her  paramours — Parliamentary  at' 
(flinders — Act  to  guard  future  royal  marriages — Execution  of 
the  Queen, 

No  sooner  did  the  Romish  party  feel  that  their 
influence  was  beginning  to  revive,  than  they  pre- 
pared to  repress  by  violent  means  the  torrent  of 
argument  and  ridicule  by  which  their  opinions 
were  assailed.  Among  their  enemies  was  one 
whose  activity  had  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious 
to  them  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  whose 
indiscretion  now  laid  him  open  to  their  attacks. 
Robert  Barnes  had  indeed  shewn,  by  his  forward- 
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ness  in  Lambert's  case,  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  give  much  offence  to  the  Romanists  by  his 
mode  of  treating  the  eucharistic  controversy ;  but 
in  other  respects  he  was  indefatigably  employed 
in  shaking  the  credit  of  the  Papal  Church.  In 
early  life  he  had  studied  at  Louvain,  from 
which  university  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
was  there  appointed  prior  of  the  Austin  friars. 
In  his  house  he  introduced  the  reading  of  Terence, 
Plautus,  and  Cicero,  afterwards  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles ;  and  thus  the  schoolmen  sank  into  total 
contempt  among  the  students  under  his  direction. 
Sounder  views  of  literature  and  theology  led  in 
his,  as  in  most  other  cases  at  that  period,  to  the 
adoption  of  Protestant  principles.  Bilney  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  considering  Scrip- 
ture as  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth,  and 
henceforth  Barnes  devoted  his  talents  to  the  dis- 
semination of  the  opinions  which  he  had  drawn 
from  the  record  of  God's  word.  He  had  not  long 
ranged  himself  among  the  Reformers,  before  he 
gave  offence  by  delivering  from  the  pulpit  an  in- 
vective against  the  gorgeous  parade  maintained 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  consequence  of  this  un^ 
seemly  attack  he  was  apprehended,  and  sent  up 
to  London.  Being  there  threatened  with  the 
stake,  he  was  at  length  induced,  by  the  persua- 
sions of  his  friends,  and  by  his  own  fears,  to  re- 
cant For  this  purpose  he  and  five  men  accused 
of  Lollardy  were  conducted  to  St  Paul's,  where 
Wolsey,  with  six-and-thirty  members  of  the  pre- 
lacy, came  in  grand  state  to  absolve  them,  and 
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where  an  immense  concoUTse  of  spectators  saw 
fiiggots  borne  by  the  supposed  haretics,  which  af- 
terwards, together  with  some  baskets  fuU  of  books 
distasteful  to  the  clergy,  were  committed  in  due 
form  to  the  flames.  However,  this  exhibition, 
fimn  their  presence  at  which,  the  idle  and  the  l»- 
goted  spectators  were  informed  by  Bishop  Fisher, 
the  preacher,  that  they  should  obtain  a  pardon 
for  tiie  transgressions  of  a  certain  number  of  days, 
failed  even  to  intimidato  Barnes.  Hence  he  was 
not  allowed  to  recover  his  liberty;  and  after  a 
confinement  of  several  months,  serious  thoughts 
were  entortained  of  burmng  him.  A  friend  dis- 
covered this  intention,  and  persiiaded  the  prisoner 
to  escape,  after  leaving  upon  his  table  a  letter, 
stating,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  custody  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  his  misery  by  drown- 
ing himself.  This  feint  was  completely  success* 
fttl.  All  the  waters  round  Northampton,  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  were  dragged,  whilst  he, 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  was  unintenfuptediy  pur- 
suing his  journey  to  London.  From  the  metro- 
polis he  took  ship  for  Antwerp,  and  from  that 
city  he  proceeded  into  Saxony;  where  the  dcr 
lightftd  converse  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
other  revivers  of  recorded  religious  truth,  cheered 
his  spirits  under  the  evils  of  exile.  He  now  en- 
deavoured to  impress  his  own  convictions  upon 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  by  the  composition 
of  controversial  tracts;  and  he  rapidly  acquired 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  were  labour- 
ing to  withstand  the  oppressions  of  pow^,  and  to 

VOL*  II.  F  f  * 
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dispel  the  miit&  of  p^udi^e.  While  honourably 
employed  iii  improving  his  talent  under  the  pro-^ 
tection  of  foreigiien^^  an  oj^itniiity  vras  affi»rded> 
him  of  >n»itiQg  Mb  liatire  land  m  the  duite  of  '^ 
Danish  embagsy  despatched  tathe  English  €Ourt. 
Upon  this  occasion  Sir  Thonms  More*  then  Chan*- 
eellor,  wonld  have  apprehended  him,  but  the 
King  refused  his*  content  to  thaft  proposal,  and  he 
returned  to  Getnany  with  the  Lubeekers  whom 
the  King  of  Denmark  had  employed.  When 
Bishop  Pox  went  as  ambassador  into  Baxony,  h^ 
found  Barnes  there*  and  strongly  Teiiommended 
him  to  Cromwell/  by  whom  he  was,  in  eonse^ 
quence,  commissioned  to  transad;  some  cBplo-^ 
matic  business  with  the  Smalcaldic  league.  Thei 
fear  of  persecution  having  subsided,  he  subse* 
quently  returned  to  England,  where  he  Uved  m- 
der  the  Vicar-general*s  proteetibn,  until  tlniti  mU 
nister  sent  him  to^Gleves,  for  the  purpose  of  aid^ 
ing  in  the  conducting  of  a  matrimonial  treaty  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Princess.  Anne.  It  wSl: 
readily  be  supposed,  that  his  share  in  this  UDf£E»r- 
tunate  business  did  not  at  all  conciliate  his  sove- 
reign in  the  favour  of  Barnes.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  the  leading  Romanists  were  suffi- 
ciently exasperated  against  a  man  who  had  so 
perseveringly  opposed  their  principles  and  thwart- 
ed their  policy. 

As  Barnes  was  a  ceieforated  preacher  on  the 
Protestant  side,  Bishop  Boner  thought  that  Crom*-* 
wdU  would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  being  ap^ 
pointed  to  ddiiver  one  of  the  Lent  swmons  at  S9« 
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Vmatu  Cro«fir,  Aeeordiiigly*  he  wa»  named  for 
tiM;  employmeat  o&  the  fir»t  Sunday  in  the  last 
Lent.  Hearing  of  this  appointment^  Bilhop  Garr 
dimt  determined  to  try  whelhex'  hiif  own  elo- 
qiMMsesifWydbwwccHisitlesrahte/ could  11^  coun^ 
tenict  "ike  ejfeet  of  that  doetane  which  must  be 
expected  from  Banied.  He  therefore  sent  his 
i^plain  to.Boner;  And  requested  one  of  the  Lent 
turns  for  himself  Au  appUcant  so  dignified  ww 
not  to  be  rdTused^  CFen'  by  a  calculator  who  had 
been  sefved>  and  who  hoped  to  be  further  served^ 
by  the  King's  prime  minister.  Baines  waii>  acn 
cordingly^  desired  to  reserve  hii^  sermon  for  ano^ 
tha*  Suiklay^  and  bx  hid  rdom  tiie  Bishop  of  Win^ 
Chester  mounted  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul-s  Cross. 
Led  by  the  Gospd  of  the  day,  the  preacher  des- 
canted upmi  our  Lord's  temptation.  ''  The  dc^ 
vil^"  he  said,  *'  upon  that  mysterious  occasion, 
qiiotiiig  the  Psalmist's  words  %  instigated  Jesus 
to  cast  himsetf  down  forwards :  now  the  great 
enemy  of  souls,  tltfiugh  still  citing. Scripture,  in- 
cites men  to  cast  tiiem«lves  backwards :  he  says. 
Go  back  from  £EM8ting,.go  back  from  praying,  go 
back  frpm^. confession,  go  back  from  penance. 
Fjoimarly  the  devil,  envying  man  the  felicity  of 
good  works,  contrived  to  have  pardons  brought 
from  Rome,  a  kind  of  merchandisse  which  was 
retailed  by  his  agents  the  friars.  But  now  that 
these  traffickers  and  their  trumpery  are  all  clean 
got  rid  of,  he  hath  raised  up  the  new  teachers, 

•  Psfdraxdv  11, 1«. 
Ffa 
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who  tell  you  that  there  is  no  need  of  works ;  only 
believe,  and  live  as  merrily  as  you  list,  you  will 
come  to  heaven  at  last/' 

-  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  Barnes  preached 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  he  devoted  the  opportunity  to 
the  exposing,  in  no  decorous  manner  certainly,  of 
Gardiner's  misrepresentations.  In  a  spirit  of 
vulgar  buffoonery,  whiph  nothing  but  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  age  could  justify,  he  compared  his 
controversy  with  the  Bishop  to  a  coCk<-fight,  in 
which,  however,  he  said,  ^  the  garden  cock  lacked 
good  spurs.**  He  explained  to  the  people  that 
the  Reformers  were  far  from  disparaging  good 
works,  although  they  denied  them  to  be  the  me- 
ritorious cause  of  man's  justification,  and  that  the 
only  works  of  which  they  really  spoke  with  con^ 
tempt,  were  pilgrimages,  penances,  masses,  and 
.other  such  delusive  observances;  pernicious  weeds, 
which  everjgardenerwho  knew  his  business  would 
carefully  root  out  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

When  the  Bishop  found  that  his  opponent,  not 
contented  with  refuting  his  doctrine,  had  rendered 
him  personally  ridiculous ;  in  the  words  of  Foxe, 
^'  he  was  so  tickled  in  the  spleen,"  that  he  made  a 
complaint  to  the  King  of  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received.  Henry  summoned  Barnes  before 
him ;  and  that  divine,  overawed  by  his  sovereign's 
presence,  and  probably  sensible  of  having  sea- 
soned his  discourse  with  levities  and  personalities 
most  unsuited  to  the  pulpit,  consented  to  submit 
himself  to^his  Majesty's  pleasure.  **Nay,"  said 
the  King;  ^' submit  not  to  me:  yonder,"  turning 
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to  the  eiMiaecrated  wafer-cake  that  was  by,  and 
doflbig  his  boimet, ''  is  the  Master  of  us  all,  and  th^ 
Author  of  all  truth*  Yield  in  truth  to  him;  that 
truth  will  I  defend :  otherwise  yield  not  to  me*** 
The  conclusion  of  this  interview  was,  thdt  Gardi* 
ner  aiid  Bfilmes  were  appointed  to  discuss  their 
respective  opinidns  before  witnesses  appointed 
&r  thAt  purpose.  Neith»  pat^ty^  howevw,  conr 
vidced  his  Opponent ;  and  therefore  the  King,  at 
last,  by  way  of  terminating  the  strife,  commanded 
that  the  doctor  should  preach  one  of  the  Spital 
aenaons^  and  then  publicly  renounce  such  of  his 
Opinions  as  his  lulversaries  deemed  erroneous. 
'  The  same  burthen  was  laid  upon  Ganret,  one  of 
Ae  dty  elergy,  and  upon  Jerome,  Vicar  of  Step- 
n^.  The  first-named  of  these  divines  was  an 
Oxford  nan,  who  had  rendered  himself  notorious 
fourteen  years  before  by  distributing  and  selling 
Tyndale's  Testament,  with  other  such  obnoxious 
books.  These  offences  were  visited  in  -the  cus- 
tomary manner,  by  imprisonment  and  bearing  a 
fiiggot;  ptanisbments  which  imposed  silence  for  a 
iinKi  but  generally  rendered  the  suffering  party 
more  aeelous  for  the  dissemination  of  his  opinions 
as  ao<Mi  as  opportunity  allowed  him  so  to  do.  Such 
an  opportunity  being  supplied  by  the  change  of 
oonasels  which  ensued  from  the  rise  of  Cranmer 
lUid  Or«»nweIl,  Garret,  Jerome,  with  many  others, 
gladly  exerted  themselves  to  Inreak  those  chains 
which  worldly  policy,  aided  by  ignpranee  and  im* 
posture,  had  forged  for  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual d^adation  of  western  Europe^    Jerome 
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and  Garret  weve^  probably,  popnlaf  preaehers,  and 
Boner,  not  being  yet  enlightened  by  any  presenti* 
ment  of  Cromwell's  fall,  thonght  them  desirable 
occnpants  of  the  principal  pulpit  in  the  dty  dnp- 
ing  the  last  Lent  Unhappily,  however,  Gardkier 
had  thrown  down  the  apple  of  discord,  and  these 
preachers,  like  Dr.  Baames,  considered  themselves 
called  upon  to  explain  justification  a$  nowise  the 
result  of  Romish  masses  and  mortifications,  buft 
only  of  the  Saviour's  merits.  Imitating  Banes 
in  their  preaching,  they  received  the  same  treat** 
ment  as  he;  being  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  and  commanded  to  recant  what  they  had 
said,  in  a  Spital  sermon  after  Easter.  When, 
however,  the  time  for  this  recantation  arrived^ 
bU  the  three  preachers  completely  jostled-  the 
doctrine  which  they  had  pretionsly  tanght;  and 
thus  the  Rconanists,  instead  of  being  plessed  and 
flattered  by  the  sermons  which  they  went  to  heiur, 
returned  home  inflamed  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment**. 

The  King  having  comanitted  hinuelf  by  tskaig 
a-  part  in  this  aflkir,  it  was  determined  to  faaiprison 
^oS^ame  preachers  in  the  Tower  {  and  as  tiv^ 
opinions  (iould  not  easQy  be  pr<>ved  heretical  ^spvea 
by  Romanists,  if  pubKdy  examined,  it  waad^eusd 
advisable  to  punish  the  three  divines  by meaMof 
A  parliamentary  attainder.  When,  ^however,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  privy  council  ito  appedse  the 
irritated  party  by  means  of  ibis  iiiiquity»  llhe  Pro- 

*    .  '»*oxe,  10S7. 
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te$tai)t  oolinMlloiB  appear  to,  iiaye  streouously 
Ofipp^  the  nio^oii/ap4  to  h^ve  urged,  by  way 
of  .co^^^rpcKujM^j.  tbat  thtte  irrere^  iiK^vidualB  of 
very  difSffcmt  ofHnieps,  whp. ,  had .  infirultedjr  an^ 
evmi.  endeavoured  to  u^i)ire>.  his  Majerty  %  .Ther^ 
fpfweJPc^W^  and  Ab$l»  twp.ppliticfdpampble^r^ 
491  tkfi  Queen's  Bide  .durwg  Utp.fesfnai.t  ocei^oned 
1>y'Catl»ari]ie\Qf  ^agon'$  easi^^  who^  togpthqr 
Vkh  imptker  £U>i]i^ii)i  partiz^u;  Ofuyied  Feather- 
4toqei:wefe  wMfhm  f<Nr  th0i(  ^ppi^sitiau  to  tib$ 
i^Qjnl  isnii^reiliat^y.  .  It  A««€ore,  it  was  argvedt 
the  preachers  who  have  shewn  thems.elYes  di^ober 
dieaj;  t^  t^e  King,  aiie  to  be  attainted ;  s^reIy 
ppcfa^A  jb|e  Qjug^jtaovei^t^  th^  traitors  just 
swp^d.  Th)s  lipe  of  iimpfirtial  i^ru?lty  w^^  acr 
efttdjo^yjAdepteiJl^..  iku^oeo^  <^atvet>  aad  Jereine 
wtire  B^lii^i^inJ^  d^toi^t^ 

b^  Wii^tj«(i>  yfhfL  htA  ^Qoftttfiired  together  lp  set 
fc«tb.9Mmy.b»ris]ettM4,i«^^  th^nselvestobe 
wmn  ^XaiimiogM.h»A,ev]^linded  the  Scripture 
povertiog  tbrai.tp  th^heresies^  the  number  of 
wJbifib  wa»  M>9  lon^  10  be  repeated*"    These 

^  Foxe  (1096.)  saysy  that,  on  the  Protestant  side,  there  were 
in  the  council  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Audleyy  the  Chancellor,  th^ 
Dtike  of  Suffiilk,  Viseoinit  Beauchamp,  Viseoont  Lide,  Ziord 
ftuMeUf  Etegbtf,  imd  Suttetz.  aa  .ihe  Rontiah  ^de,  die  Ditka  jof 
lipifaU^,  the  Bad,  pf  Sofithaipptoii,  ibe  Bii^hop^  o£  Durham  ^n^ 
Wincheatert  Browne,  Paulet,  Baker,  Rich,  and  Wingfield.  He 
asserts,  that  the  execution  of  the  attainted  persons,  as  it  took 
]place,  was  (he  result  6f  this  division.  It  probably  was  so }  axA 
dwire  euili^  no  doubt  llmt  CfaepreTiotts  attainders  resulted  from 
the  same  cause. 

*  Wood's  Atheiw, 
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sweeping  generalities  were  closed  by  a  proTision, 
that  these  clergymen^  '^  having  formwiy  abjured, 
were  now  incorrigible  heretics^  and  they  therefore 
were  condemned  to  be  bunit>  or  otherwise  salfer 
death,  as  should  please  the  King.^  By  the  same 
act  were  attainted  Damlip,  Philpot,  Buttolph,  and 
Brindholme,  four  individuals  from  Calais,  of  whom 
the  two  former  were  Sacramentaries,  and  all  of 
whom  appear  to  have  been  accused  of  holding  a 
correspondence  with  Pole;  and  another  act  in* 
flicted  the  same  penalty  upon  Abel,  Feath^rstone, 
and  Powell  \ 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  three 
attainted  Reformers  were  ordered  for  execution ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  making  no  invidious  party 
distinctions,  a  similar  order  was  given  respectmg 
Powell,  Abel,  and  Featheistone.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  this  horrid  spectacle,  three  hurdles, 
en  each  of  which  were  placed  a  Protettant  and  a 
Papist  £Eistened  together,  were  dragged  from  th# 
Tower  to  Smithfield,  where  preparations  were 
made  for  burning  those  accused  of  heresy,  and  for 
hanging  those  accused  of  treason.  To  serious 
minds  the  pain  of  beholding  this  mournful  pro* 
^ssion  must  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
rancorous  Ugotry  of  the  Romish  sufferers,  wht 
compkiined  cf  being  listened  to  one  denounced 
by  their  sect  as  a  heretic^  as  an  indignity  more 
difficult  to  endure  than  even  the  violent  death 
whicb  waa  soon  to  dose  their  e^es  upon  the 

*  Burnet»  Hist.  Ref.  L  458. 
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world.  This  interraptioii  to  their  meditationi 
upon  bettra  sabjects^  was  borne  by  the  Protestant 
martyrs  with  medcness  and  patience,  a  happy  line 
of  conduct,  which  exhibited  advantageoosly  the 
opeiBti<m  of  scriptural  principles  '• 

When  the  prisoners  arrived  at  the  &tal  spoi^ 
Sames  declared,  that  his  opinion  upon  our  Lord's 
ineamatiofn  had  been  misrepresented,  it  being  his 
ton  beKef  that  Jesus  truly  took  Jthe  substance  of 
humanity  fimn  the  Virgin :  nor,  he  said^  did  he 
ever  teach  that  good  works  were  unnecessary^ 
but  only  that  they  are  not  the  grounds  of  man's 
justification;  and,  he  added,  no  man  without 
them  will  ever  come  to  heaven.  He  was  aaked^ 
what  he  ithonght  of  praying  to  saints  ?  To  wUeh 
he  answered^  that  he  dared  not  recommend  it» 
beoause  Scripture  is  silent  upon  the  subject ;  that 
indeed  there  did  not  exist  any  means  of  forming 
an  ofHuion  as  to  whether  glorified  souk  pray  for 
jnen,  but  that  if  he  should  find  such  to  be  any  pari 
of  their  onploynient,  in  the  course  of  about  half 
m  hour  he  should  be  praying  fcnr  the  sheriff^  and  ' 
the  qpeotators*  He  then  asked,  if  any  one  about 
him  knew  what  was  the  charge  upon  which  he 
was  to  su&r ;  and  when  answered  in  the  nega« 
tive,  he  said^  ^  I  suppose  it  is  heresy,  as  burning 
is  to  be  my  &te.''  Afterwards  he  prayed  for  those 
who  had  caused  his  death,  whosoever  they  might 
be;  a  prayer  in  which  he  included  Gar<Uner  by 
Tiame,  as  being  a  prohablot  though  not  a  khownu 

'  Biunet^  Hilt.  Kef.  L  461. 
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MiCliof  of  hiri  tfmBB^iiigd.  'His.prajr  for  the 
Kkig.ttid  the  Pfi»ee  tfrere-  doseA  by  the  ex^px&h 
wm  of  aiiQ|>iuoii^;tiiat  even  if  a  soYereign  sbould 
aet  tyniutkmHy;.  h»  isufi^cts  were  bound  to  obey 
him.  He  thealntteated  the  jsberiff  to  convoy  the 
foiloiviiigj.  88  hie  dying  requests,  to  h&  Majieety : 
that  a  poitionof  die  justly  confiscated  octarentnal 
property  shfiuid  he  eppiiied'tci  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  ;Aat  adtiUery,  fomnation,  and  comnMi 
aweaiing^ishaiild  he  cacefuUy  repressed;  and  .tint 
the  jRefMrmation  Hihoiiid .  be  carried .  fotward.  A 
shnsiar.declaiflithm'  of  religious  belief  waii  nadet, 
eqaal  leyaityi  resig]iatiOBt»  add  charity,  were  dis*; 
ooresed  by  the  other  Protestant  martyr^;  and  aH 
Ae. three,  lifter  mutual  emfaraoe8;aikd  a  paasking 
piragmr  t»Gt)dL  for  the  pardoik  o£  thcSrains,  wene 
&stened  to  the  istefce.  They  isufieted  ^ith  sndk 
finititnde. and  resignatiton,  that  fbw  meii  1^  the 
spdtcDnsecratiddby  their  blobd^witlmnt  anJad0^ 
JiUe  fedmg' Of  respect  fer  their  inenKMrieisi,  tmd  m£ 
treneMtitm  ifer  theiv  piinoqiltof. 

rlnidycd  tfak'saaguinary  exeeiitioaJfilM  pnib- 
Im^jnind'  with  hioteor  and  dii^ust.  Both  partiea 
ivfere  naturally  ribocicked  lUien  they  saw  thdr  adr 
taopentn  ittins  pinnrascnonslyrdngged  to  ifeaUi.  ▲ 
lonqinfer  nvfao.  m&gled'among'  flie  crbnrd  bfinwat- 
Ued)  in-  Bn|xdifield  to  tiew  the.  exeontion,  wais 
heaird  to  tsxriaim  wiA  jttst  astomdnnent,  ^^  Qdod 
€k)d,  what  a  toontry  is  Ais!  on  one  side.tiiey  avfe 
tanging  the  rBppe^il  ^Mods,  .on  the  other  ihey 
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Bate  burniag  his  miemies.''  The^genentl  vMce  so 
kittdly.  accused  Gardiner  of  hammg,  from,  pique 
against  Barnes,  caused  all  this. mischief,  that  he 
tioraght  it  necessarjr  to.  excidpate  himsd^.  by  the 
tsinmlatioii  of  a  pi^ited  aoooimt  of  hiao(mduct\ 
Ij^arious,  however,  to  tihteir  repNitation  as  the 
hiading'  Aomanists  found  the  fintexercise  of  jtheiF 
adthocHy,  they  appear  not  to  have  been  discooe- 
xa^ed;  but  rather  to  have  seasoned  that  perse- 
ymmnw  In  the  career  of  blood  would  eventually 
tnmple  down  all  i^pposition  to  tiieir  views.  Bi>- 
ner,  now  completely  converted  by  the  xlepression 
of  those  unsuspecting  patipns  .whom  his  hypo- 
^eiiiy  had  deeehiedi  was^  eager  to  gain  the  oonfr 
di^nee  of  the  ruling  party  by  an  unlimited  subsev* 
Mbncy  t4>  their  plans.  As  if  to  tender  his  prae- 
a^m  moife  glaringly  diifgraeeful,^  the  first  victim 
<]€  fate^ttfipnikcipled  erucAy  was  a  poor  igaorssBt 
Im^  of  ifteen,  nained  Mekfans,  who  was^  charged 
with  hoUKog  unsound  offidtoDS  of  Idbe  Sudmrist, 
and  with  Mfhig,  that  Dr^  Barnes  died  holy:  k 
was  with  'gteat  dUBeulty  tliat  the  grand  jary  was 
iBdneed  to'find  a  bffl  agtinst  tins  linlblrtiDuite 
f&tA^/  M  lMt,  boweter/die  peipewth^  vio- 
jknoB'Of  fioner,  wlii»  wns  in  couft,^  esctwttd  inm 
IlheiM  jurd^  a  j«%meat  which^  mosthsptre  ffikided 

'  '>"  aufl|M»^t..Bfe£,  1.461.  HattevdiiteB  th^  go^impirei- 
«ion  ojf  their  contemporaries  as  to  die  causa  ^hidi  brought 
Barnes  and  fiis  two  companions  to  the  stake^  in  the  following 
'words :  '*  If  I  may  say  the  tnitbi  most  men  said  they  were  con- 
demned lor  preaching  against  the  deetrine  of  Stephen  Gatdiner, 
Bidwp  afWlndMier*'' 
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ia  tbeir  faroasts  to  the  end  of  their  Uto.  Tbk 
pusiUanimit^  was  followed  by  the  condemnatMi 
and  execution  of  the  accused^  who»  when  arrived 
at  the  aiike,  dearly  shewed  the  fiitility  of  attadi* 
ing  any  weight  to  his  dedarations,  hy  allowing 
Uniself  to  be  eigoled  into  an  encomium  upcm  his 
-penecntor^  and  into  a  condemnation  of  Dr.  Barnes. 
About  the  time  when  London  was  disgraced  by 
.tirese  atrocities,  Salisbury  and  Lihcohd  presoitad 
the  same  horrid  scenes.  At  the  former  place  thxee 
4Enifferer8  received  at  the  stake  the  crown  of  mar*- 
tyrdoin ;  at  the  latter^  two. 

In  Ixmdon  an  inquest  sat,  whidi  soon  found 
abundant  employmait.  Some  persons  Were  pve- 
-aented  for  ne^^ecting,  ridiculing,  or  aiguing 
.i^gainst  the  mass ;  others  for  eating  flesh  in  Leirt; 
iOthera  for  working  on  holidays ;  others  for  fovoulr^ 
iqg  and  harbouring  Dr.  Barnes,  and  preadiers 
liolding  similar  opinions ;  and  others  for  maldqg  a 
jest  of  whai  are  called  holy  bread,  holy  watm*,  and 
tiie  Uke.  As  Grafton  and  Whitchordi,  the  pubr 
lishera  of  the  English  Bible,  were  then  in  Lmdoii, 
it  coidd  hardly  be  expected  that  tl^  should 
csoapediiring  such  an  outpouring  of  Romish  Mid. 
These  tradesmen,  however,  i^pear  to  have  bean 
mbitprovokingly  circumspect,  and  notjUng  could 
be  discovered  to  criminate  them,  except  that 
^  they  were  ^wpected not  to  have  heem  confessed.'' 
For  lack  of  a  more  serious  charge,  tho^e  who  are 
unwHUng  to  have  it  universally  known  th«t  God's 
ropoided.  Word  is  not  the  source  of  theii;  peculiar 
doctrines,  were  compelled  to  c<mtait  themsdvtt 
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with  this  vagne  and  absurd  accasation  against  the 
ohnosdous  publishers^  and  they  were  brought  be- 
jbfe  the  ^ligent  inquisitors.  Their  anxiety  was 
shared  by  a  great  number  of  others ;  so  tlut  all 
the  gaob  were  crowded^  and  many  of  the  alleged 
heretics  were  confined^  for  want  of  room  in  the 
ordinary  places  of  durance,  in  the  halls  belonging 
to  the  companies.  Again,  however,  did  this  ex- 
cessive at^vity  in  the  instruments  embamss 
rather  than  gratify  the  movers  of  the  persecution. 
It  became  evident  that  the  gibbet  and  the  stake 
could  not  be  prudently  recommended  as  the  means 
of  terminating  even  a  reasonable  im>portion  of 
the  cases  already  under  prosecution.  Audley,  the 
Chancellor,  therefore,  once  more  interposed  his 
good  offices ;  and  although  a  free  pardon  was  not 
in  this  instance  conferred  upon  the  accused  per- 
sons, yet  they  were  all  discharged  by  his  advice, 
upon  giving  security  for  the  appearance  of  eadi 
other  in  the  Star-chamber  upon  the  morrow  of  All 
Bonis.  When  the  day  arrived  no  one  was  called; 
and  thus  this  sec<>tad  attempt  to  execute  the  act 
of  Six  Articles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  served 
only  to  throw  an  imputation  of  malice  and  cruelty 
upon  the  Romish  party '. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Catharine  Howard  was 
formally  introduced  as  Queen  to  the  royal  circle 
at  Hampton  Court  \  The  Romanists  now  no  lon- 
ger affected  to  disguise  their  intention  to  stifle  all 
freedom  of  enquiry*     Melancthon  had  written 

«  Foxe,  1100*  *  Stow. 
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a0|iB8ttlie  Set  Artideif;  and  Bame  one  afttaeMd 
ta  tbe  houMbpUl  of  Gpcldrieb,  Bishop  of  Ely^  had 
vtntiiracl  to  traaalate  and  publish  that  Re&mier^9 
treatise.  N^i^a:  the  King's  respect  for  tfie  mdr 
9Ue  German's  ehMacter^  nftc  <jlie  md^  and  mode-^ 
yatton  of  JKshop  Goodrich,  availed  te  proteol 
thtfse  who  yeesiiBMd  to  dispesaeinfogwatfaMi  as  to 
the  re*l  diaractet  of  doetrines  imposed  hy  the 
Lsgidatuie  upon  metfs  consciences  und^  the 
most  tremendous  p^alties.  Bjr  an  order  (tf  coun* 
oil  officers  were  sent  down  to  seize  t^  papers  of 
Melancdion's  transktors ;  a^d  it  was  provided^ 
that  even  the  Bishop's  own  study  drould  he 
seardied,  if  it  were  thougl^  liic^ly  to  contain  aiqr 
thing  which  the  dominant  fiction  had  poonouneed 

.  Amidst  these  numerous  attacks  upon  civil  and 
religious  tiherty;  the  mind  of  Granmer  continued 
whoOy  unsubdued.  The  fltte  of  Cromwett  indeed 
filled  him  with  deep  concern'*;  and  his  enemies 
confidently  anticipated,  that»  ere  long^  he  would 
fellow  his  friend  to  fanprisonment  and  death.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  Primate's  own  opinion  of 
his  prospects,  he  was  at  least  deterauned  i^  disr 
charge  his  duty  so  long  as  he  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  i^  liberty.  This  noble  resolution  he  un- 
equivocally discovered  by>  his  conduct  amoQg  tbe 
commissioners  appointed^  undw  parliamentary 
authority^  to  compile  a  sittnmary  of  doctrine. 
The  Romanists  struggled  hard  to  obtiun  the  pub!- 

I  CoUier,  II.  183.  ^  Parker,  499. 
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Ucatioa  of  tudh  a  docuttent  as  might  iocideate  Ihe 
pvinciplea.  of  their  sect.  ThevArokbidiop,  hdw- 
crvw,  -piaiibfeYf  nfuaed  to  lend  the  aimetioa  >of  taw 
naime  to  o^nibos^  which  he  beliered  mriHieOtta 
aid  pefnidouflk  At. one  thne  aoine  of  the  odidk 
manonen,  who-  ftece  hiB  perMnal  ftieiid«^  and 
who  were  c6iindered>  ad  attadhed  to  the  BafanyMir 
tkm,  began  to  fear  lest  his  pertinaeity  jhould  be- 
tray  him- into ihe hands  itfhifl  enemies.  .During 
one  of  the  confeirenees  hoUai  by  the  eomnussiMir 
era  at  Lambeth/  Uethe^  Bishop  of.  Rodbestei^ 
Skyp,  Bishop  of  HereftMfd^  and  some  divines  of 
inferior  fsnk,  whom  the  Aiehbidiop  yaloed,  in^ 
treated  Hm  to  withdraw  with  them  fiir  avhUe^  in 
the  hope  of  overcoming:  his  oppositiomby  using 
such  persuasions  as  Were  unfit  to  be  employed 
beftive  ftmixed  assembk^e.  .He  Hsf^sued  to  their 
suggestions,  so  far  as  to  retire,  in  their  company^ 
into  the  garden ;  but  at  that  point  his  complianoe 
tefminated.  CromweH  was  then  in  the  Tower, 
awaiting  his  doom ;  and  it  was  represented,  thatx 
t&e  King,  being  completdy  devoted  to  the  faction 
which  had  compassed  the  mibister?adisgace/had 
determined  upon  thepubHoation  of  ^mA  (toctriaues 
as  would  give  isatiifiiction  to  the  Romanists*.  -The 
Archbishop  replied,  that  only  one  view  of  the 
questions  at  issue  could  be  ccmsooant with  truth; 
that  his  Highness  would  eortakdy  discover  that 
one  in  the  end ;  and  that  if  he  found  it  at  variatfee 
with  any  principles  which  b^  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  sanction,  he  never  would  afterwards  con- 
fide in  the  men  who  had  led  him  into  errw; 
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«  Let  me  therefore  intreat  you,''  said  the  ooiisci-' 
entioufl  Primate  to  his  fnmids,  ^*  not  to  tamper 
with  the  honest  conviction  of  yonr  minds ;  but 
imitate  my  example^  and  make  a  bold  stand  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth/*  This  honourable 
counsel  was  not^  however,  accepted  by  his  friends, 
nor  would  he  lend  himself  to  their  temporising* 
expedients.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  found  that 
all  his  brother  commissioners  concurred  in  the 
design  of  framing  such  articles  as  Scripture  would 
not  warrant,  he  appealed  to  the  King,  whom  he 
completely  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  those 
condusions  to  which  his  own  mind  had  come. 
By  thus  firmly  discharging  his  duty,  the  Arch- 
bishop completely  foiled  his  opponents.  Under 
the  royal  sanction,  articles  of  religion  were  firamed 
agreeably  to  his  own  views  \  To  the  subsequent 
fate  of  these  articles,  a  degree  of  obscurity  is  at- 
tached  %  which  affords  ground  for  suspecting  that 
the  party  in  power  made  such  exertions  as  pre- 
vented Ihem  from  being  published  by  authority. 
However,  they  remain  upon  record  an  honouraUe 
testimony  both  to  the  conscientious  firmbess  of 
Cranmer,  and  to  the  candour  of  his  sovereign. 
They  also  served  as  a  guide  in  the  compilation  of 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  108. 

*  Hence  Burnet  has  supposed,  diat  die  work  produced  wMthd 
<*  Neoesiary  Doctrine ;"  but  Mr,  Todd,  speaking  of  the  publica- 
tion of  that  work  in  1543,  says,  "  the  amials  of  our  typography 
exhibit  no  earlier  copy."  Original  Sin,  &c.  as  maintained  by 
our  Reformers,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd,  M.A.  Iiond. 
1818. 
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the  *'  Necessary  Doctrine/'  an  authorised  exposi- 
tion of  faith  and  morals,  which  appeared  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  years  from  the  present 
time; 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  commissioners  ^  was  to 
write  at  their  leisure  answers  to  certain  queries 
upon  the  points  which  it  was  desired  to  deter- 
mine, and  to-  produce  these  answers  on  a  given 
day.  The  most  minute  enquiry  was  directed  to 
the  Sacraments.  Upon  these,  seventeen  queries, 
embracing  every  particular  relating  to  the  nature, 
number,  efficacy,  and  administration  of  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries,  were  directed  to  each  commissioner. 
Cranmer's  answers  are  remarkable,  both  from 
their  decided  .leaning  towards  the  Reformation, 
and  from  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  priest- 
hood upon  the  civil  power,  which  they  inculcate. 
However,  the  Archbishop  did  not  detail  these  opi- 
nions without  displaying  at  the  same  time  his 
habitual  modesty  and  candour.  He  thus  con- 
cluded the  exposition  of  his  sentiments  :  "  T.  Can- 
tuarien.  This  is  mine  opinion  and  sentence  at 
this  present,  which,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  teme- 
rariously  affirm,  but  refer  the  judgment  thereof 
unto  your  Majesty  V 

The  articles  produced  are  mainly  derived  from 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  of  which  the  phrase- 
ology is  imitated,  by  the  introduction  of  the  seve- 
ral particulars  with  we  teach,  we  believe.     The 

^  Among  these  was  Bishop  Gardiner  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
,that  he  took  any  part  in  tlie  work. 
.    "^  Stripe,  Mem.  Cranra.  112. 

VOL,  II.  G  g 
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wh6le  mass  of  doctrine  ii  mter^stihg^  not  only  as 
a  monument  of  Cranmer's  zeal  for  the  truth,  but 
also  because  it  enters  considerably  into  the  com- 
position of  the  articles  of  religion  compiled  in  the 
tiext  reign,  and  which,  with  no  Tery  numerous  or 
inipbrtimt  alterations,  are  still  the  standard  of  the 
English  national  belief.  Of  the  doctrines  put  to- 
gether at  this  time,  the  following  is  a  'summary. 
The  Church,  it  is  said,  is  a  word  having  two  sig- 
nifications in  Scripture,  viz.  a  congregation  of 
those  who  truly  believe  in  Christ  the  head,  and 
are  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  a  congre- 
gation of  those  who  have  been  baptized,  and  who 
have  not  openly  denied  Christ,  bat  among  whom 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  mixed  together.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  is  said  to  consist  in  holding 
sound  doctrine,  and  in  the  right  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  ^  Traditions  relating  to  rites  and 
discipline  are  asserted  to  be  of  human  institution, 
to  have  been  various,  and  to  be  susceptible  of 
lawful  variation  according  to  circumstances,  pro- 
Tided  that  every  change  be  directed  by  reference 
to  God's  Word*.    Ministerial  unworthlness,  it  is 

'  These  opinions  are  derived,  with  little  alteration,  from  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  c,  vii ;  and  the  second  signification  is 
transferred  to  the  existing  Articles  of  our  Church.     Art.  xix. 

'  This  clause  is  derived  also  from  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
c.  vii.  except  the  last  member  of  it.  Among  the  Articles  of  our 
Church,  it  forms,  little  changed,  a  great  part  of  the  thirty*fourth. 
The  traditions  meant  are  those  which  the  Romanists  denominate 
ecclesiastical,  a  dass  of  traditions  relating  solely  to  Church  cere- 
monies ;  a  class  confessedly,  among  the  traditionists  themselves, 
of  human  origin,  and  therefore  wholly  diff^ent  from  Ibose  un- 
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declared,  doeB  ]M>t  din^nish  the  eflftcaey  of  the 
SaeraEaents  \  Justification  is  explained  as  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  reconciliation  of  man  to 
God>  his  trtte  renovation  in  Christ,  the  conse* 
quence  of  repentance,  and  right  purpose  of  heart 
communicated  by  the  Spirit ;  not,  however>  the 
just  reward  of  repentance^  or  of  any  other  human 
work,  but  the  free  gift  of  God  derived  through 
faith  in  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  Of  this  fiiith  it 
is  taught,  that  it  is  not  vain  and  idle,  but  that 
which  "  worketh  by  love  ;*'  not  a  mere  acquaint^ 
ance  with  articles  of  belief,  a  conviction  of  certain 
historical  facts;  but  also,  in  addition  to  these 
things,  such  «  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  the  sake 
of  Christ/  as  is  inseparably  joined  with  hope  and 
charity,  and  as  is  fruitful  in  good  works.  These 
last  are  said  to  be  necessary  for  salvation,  because 
every  one  who  is  justified  and  reconciled  to  God^ 
studies  to  perform  the  Divine  will ;  and  because 
he  who  is  not  careful  to  do  good  works,  neither 
possesses  true  faith,  nor  is  justified,  nor,  unless  he 
shsdl  truly  repent,  will  attain  salvation  "•  In  th6 
Eucharist  it  is  taught,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 

written  articles  of  faitb  which  excite  the  respect  of  RomanistSy 
the  pity  or  contempt  of  all  other  Christians. 

*  This  is  derived  from  the  Confession  of  Augslmrg,  c.  viii. 
and  is  transferred,  with  very  little  alteration,  to  the  twenty-sixdi 
Article  of  our  Church. 

"  What  is  said  upon  justification  and  &ith  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  de  fde*  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Articles  of  our  Church  deliver  the  same  doctrine ;  b&t 
more  briefly  than  either  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  the  articles 
of  1540. 
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Christ  are  truly  and  really  present^  so  that  aU 
cpmmunicaiits,  whether  good  or  bad,  receive  theuL 
Of  baptism  it  is  taught,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sal- 
yation ;  that  it  is  the  means  of  grace  both  to  in- 
fants and  adults ;  that  by  it  the  former  are  freed 
from  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  notwithstanding  the 
permanence  of  concupiscence ;  that  it  ought  to 
be  administered  to  infants; .  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  repeated ;  that  in  order  to  be  efficacious  in 
adults,  it  must  be  preceded  by  repentance  s^d 
&ith.  Penitence  is  asserted  to  be  necessary  to 
all  who  have  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism ;  to  con- 
sist in  a  serious  grief  of  mind  for  iniquities  past, 
in  a  hatred  of  sin,  in  a  confidence  of  pardon  through 
Christ  alone,  and  in  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment '. 
Confession  and  private  labsolution  are  asserted  to 
be  w:orthy  of  retaining  a  place  in  the  Church,  on 
^count  of  the  latter,  and  of  many  other  advan- 
tages ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  necessary  that  all  a 
man's  offences  be  enumerated^.  Of  the  Sacra- 
ments it  is  taught,  that  they  are  not  merely  signs 
of  the  Christian  profession,  but  also  the  means,  if 
rightly  received,  through  which  the  Divine  grace 
is  conveyed  to  men ;  that,  however,  without  re- 


.  '  This  article  is  evidently  composed  with  reference  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  c.  xi.  but  it  is  much  more  diffuse ;  not 
however  enough  so,  it  appears,  to  satisfy  some  of  the  divines  in 
the  commission,  as  it  is  followed  by  a  longer  article  upon  the 
same  subject,  in  which  the  importance  of  auricular  confession 
and  absolution  is  more  fully  inculcated. 

'  Derived,  but  little  altered,  firom  the  Confessioh  of  Augs- 
burg, c.  xii. 
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pentance  and  faith,  they  are  not  profitable  to 
adults,  and  hence  that  no  benefit  is  derived  from 
them  merely  ex  opere  operato,  as  some  divines 
say '.  In  these  last  words  is  made  the  only  direct 
attack  upon  Romish  errors  exhibited  by  these 
articles.  So  that  although  the  party  then  in 
power  found  themselves  unable  to  bend  the  sove- 
reign completely  to  their  views,  they  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  to  prevent  the  publication  of  such 
doctrines  as  plainly  condenmed  the  practices  of 
their  sect. 

In  another  respect  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  undergo  a  considerable  mortification. 
The  Bible,  that  object  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Romish  Church  ever  since  her  influence  attained 
its  greatest  height,  had  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
all  parts  of  England.  New  editions  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  were,  however,  in  hand ;  and  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, issued  in  May,  rendered  every  parish 
which  should  not  be  provided  with  a  Bible  before 
the.next  festival  of  All  Hallows,  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  forty  shillings  per  month  so  long  as  this  omis- 
sion should  continue  \  While  a  new  folio  im- 
pression was  in  progress,  Grafton,  the  publisher, 
met  Boner;  and  having  been  patronized  and 
feasted  by  that  preltte  at  Paris  during  the  time 

*  Plainly  derived  from  the  Confeaaion  of  Augsburg,  c.  xiii. 
and  tcansierred  to  the  twenty-fifth  Article  of  our  Church.  The 
articles  of  1540,  '*  or,"  says  Archbishop  Laurence,  "  what  are 
given  as  such,"  are  printed  by  Strype,  £ocl«  Mem.  Appendix,^ 
L  442. 

•  Lewis,  137. 
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occupied  in  printing  the  Bible  destroyed  by  the 
French  inquisitors,  he  ventured  to  express  his 
grief  at  the  ne^^s^  then  in  every  mouth.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  disgrace  of  CromweU^  to  whom 
the  Bishop  was  so  deeply  indebtedj  to  whom  he 
had  oflen^  in  Grafton^'s  hearingj  professed  himself 
so  warmly  attached^  and  who  had  been  oommitted 
to  the  Tower  on  the  preceding  day,  Now^  how* 
^er/even  the  minister's  fall  seemed  to  occupy  no 
space  in  the  thoughts  of  one  who  owed  a  splendid 
station  to  his  unsuspecting  confidence.  The 
inention  of  news  only  elicited  from  him  a  careless 
question^  as  to  what  news  was  meant  f  ^  The 
apprehension  of  the  Earl  of  Essex/  was  Grafton's 
answer.  ^'  And  are  you  sorry  fiwr  that  ?"  said  Bo- 
ner :  ^^  it  had  been  good  that  he  had  been  des- 
patched long  ago/*  Astounded  at  the  disooverjr 
of  such  base  duplicity^  the  publisher  silently  with- 
drew^ and  never  again  attempted  to  revive  his 
acquaintance  with  the  man  who^  when  he  haAed 
in  the  sunshine  of  ministerial  patronagCj  had  pro-* 
fessed  to  feel  so  warm  an  interest  in  his  under* 
taking  ^  It  was  not^  how/ever^  in  the  new  Bishop 
of  London's  power  to  prevent  the  Bible  firom  ap* 
pearitig,  The  new  edition  was  published  with 
a  prologue,  written  by  Cranmer%  and  its  circu- 
lation followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Boner 
then  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  providing 
six  Bibles,  placed  them  upon  desks  in  different 
spots  within  St.  PauFs  cathedral.    Over  each  of 

*  Foxe.ioa?.  •  tewis,  136. 
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these  desks  was  an  admonition  to  the  following 
effect:  ''  That  every  reader  should  so  prepare 
himself  as  to  be  edified  by  the  perusal ;  that  he 
i^oold  bring  with  him  discretion^  honest  intent, 
charity^  reverence,  and  quiet  behaviour;  that  such 
a  number  as  to  forpi  a  multitude  should  not  as* 
semble  round  one  desk;  that  no  exposition  be 
made ;  that  the  book  be  not  read  with  noise  dur- 
ing the  time  of  divine  service ;  and  that  no  dispu- 
tation upon  it  be  entered  into "'."  No  sooner  were 
the  Bibles  fastened  to  their  respective  places  than 
the  cathedral  was  crowded  by  persons  anxious  to 
read  th^m,  or  hear  them  read;  and  opinions  at 
variance  with  Romanism  were  continually  deduced 
from  the  Sacred  Voliyne,  Boner  was  disgusted 
on  witnessing'this  natural  consequence  of  allow- 
ing the  people  that  access  to  Scripture,  which  is 
the  indisputably  right  of  every  man  within  ita 
reach.  He  published  a  new  advertisement,  ii^ 
which  complaint  was  made  of  real  or  pretended 
abuses  arising  from  biblical  reading ;  and  the  peop 
pie  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  valuec[ 
privilege,  unless  it  should  be  more  discreetly  used. 
This  threat,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  that  time*.  Indeed  in  the  present  year 
w^re  printed  another  f^itiop  of  the  Bible,  and 
fK^me  versions  of  parts,  or  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament^;  so  that  the  Romanists  might  well 
despair  of  being  enabled  to  stay  the  flood  pf  reli- 
gious light. 

^  l^ewiSft  Its.        I  Biuroe^  HisU  Ref.  I.  469^        '  Cottooi^  7^ 
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While  sound  religion  was  gradually  gaining 
ground  in  England^  its  influence  extended  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  That  place, 
with  its  dependencies,  were  considered  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury ;  and  a  commissary,  under  the 
Archbishop,  resided  upon  the  spot.  Sir  John 
fiutler,  who  had  recently  been  commissary,  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
had  adopted  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. Upon  one  occasion  he  even  uttered  a  coarse 
jest,  in  order  to  shake  the  credit  of  transubstan- 
tion.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  there  be  flesh,  blood,  and 
bone  in  the  consecrated  elements,  then  there  is 
good  ecm  de  vie  to  be  had  at  John  Spicer's."  The 
hearers  who  deposed  to  this  speech  were  two 
soldiers,  men  probably  fully  persuaded,  that  it 
would  be  far  from  desirable  to  resort  to  the  dealer 
in  question  for  a  dram  of  their  favourite  liquor. 
Butler  had  derived  his  opinion  from  Damlip,  a 
zealous  preacher  attainted  in  the  last  Parliament. 
This  divine  had  been  formerly  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Fisher;  and  after  his  patron's  death,  had  travelled 
into  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  being  edified  by  the 
conversation  and  example  of  the  principal  Romish 
dignitaries,  for  whose  religious  opinions  he  then 
entertained  the  highest  reverence.  Among  the 
papal  courtiers  Pole  received  his  countryman  with 
great  kindness,  and  would  fain  have  retained  him 
to  read  lectures  in  his  house.  But  a  personal  in- 
spection of  Roman  piety  had  wrought  a  complete 
change  in  Damlip's  sentiments,  and  he  steadily 
refused  the  English  CardinaFs  offers,  being  deter- 
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mined  upon  returning  home  to  evangelise  his  own* 
countrymen.  At  Calais  he  was  induced  to  sus^ 
pend  his  journey,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Deputy,  Arthur  Plantagenet^  Viscount  Lisle; 
and  he  began  immediately  to  preach  with  great 
zeal  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  especially 
levelling  his  eloquence  against  transubstantiation.- 
The  good  folks  of  Calais  were  at  first  not  a  little 
scandalised  to  hear  arguments  and  invectives 
against  a  principle  so  firmly  established ;  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  their  town  had,  in  a  for- 
mer age,  produced  sceptics  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Romish  priesthood  to  change  the  sacramental 
elements;  which  gainsayers  had,  however,  beei^ 
put  to  an  open  shame,  by  a  miracle  of  established 
efficacy  in  supporting  Popery's  leading  doctrine. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  a  representation 
of  the  resurrection,  appended  to  which  was  a  writ- 
ten account  of  three  hosts  that  bled,  and  of  a  piece 
of  bone  which  was  produced  at  the  celebration  of 
a  certain  mass.  This  portent  was  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  men  by  a  bull  of  indulgence,  offer- 
ing such  benefits  as  Popes  are  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  bestowing,  to  all  who  should  visit 
the  scene  of  the  extraordinary  event  The  bloody 
hosts  and  the  bone  were  said  to  be  safely  lodged 
in  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which,  according  to 
custom,  was  among  the  ornaments  of  the  church. 
However,  so  far  was  Damlip  from  being  shaken 
in  his  antipathy  to  transubstantiation,  by  the  won- 


'  Natural  son  of  Edward  IV. 
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derful  tale  which  conferred  celebrity  upon  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  that  he  boldly  aflOurmed  the 
whole  statement  to  be  bottomed  in  some  impu- 
dent cheat,  played  off  upon  the  people  before  Ca- 
lais was  taken  by  the  English.  An  order  from  the 
King  im  the  removal  of  superstitious  shrines, 
afforded  the  means  of  proving  satisfactorily  that 
the  preacher's  judgment  was  correct.  Butler,  the 
Archbishop's  conunissary,  proceeded,  under  this 
authority,  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  &r« 
fS»med  cenotaph.  He  found  them  to  consist  in 
three  coupters,  which  had  evidently  been  painted 
red,  and  a  small  piece  of  bone,  which  was  pro« 
nounced  to  be  the  tip  of  a  sheep's  tail.  These 
illustrious  proofs  of  transubstantiation,  Damlip 
exhibited  in  the  pulpit  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  credit  of  that  important  article  in  the  Romish 
creed  immediately  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb 
in  Calais.  Still  it  did  not  lose  all  its  iriends;  and, 
as  these  were  powerful,  a  fierce  persecution,  under 
the  act  of  Six  Articles,  soon  reduced  all  timid  spi- 
rits in  the  place  to  the  prevailing  standard  of 
orthodoxy.  Butler,  the  commissary,  together 
with  Smith,  a  p^reacher,  was  sent  in  custody  to 
England,  where  both  underwent  a  long  confine- 
ment, and  many  examinations.  At  length  Butler 
was  discharged,  with  the  loss  of  his  appointment: 
Smithy  with  others,  consented  to  recant.  Damlip 
was  brought  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  prelates,  who  endeavoured  in  vaiii 
to  shake  his  opinions  upon  the  Eucharist.  Cran- 
mer  indeed  was  so  struck  with  the  learning  of 
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Damlip^  that  he  found  himsdf  at  length  much  at 
a  loss  to  answer  him ;  and  being  fully  convinced 
of  his  uncommon  merit,  he  sent  him  a  private 
message,  advising  him  to  abscond.^  This  kind 
recommendation  was  immediately  adopted.  The 
accused,  after  transmitting  to  the  prelates  a  copi^ 
ous  statement  of  his  opinions,  with  their  authori^ 
ties,  in  writing,  secretly  withdrew  into  the  West 
of  England,  where  he  gained  a  subsistence  by 
teaching  school  He  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
malice  of  his  enemies ;  for  his  name  was  inserted 
in  one  of  the  acts  of  attainder  passed  in  the  last 
Parliament;  and,  in  order  to  aggravate  his  alleged 
offences,  his  former  acquaintance  with  Cardinal 
Pole  was  raked  from  oblivion.  Little  as  it  was 
likely  that  a  divine  of  Damlip's  known  sentiments 
should  be  in  correspondence  with  that  most  de- 
voted partizan  of  the  Papacy,  his  enemies  hesi- 
tated not  to  lay  that  offence  to  his  charge.  Cle-r 
ment  Philpot,  a  servant  who  had  adopted  reformed 
principles,  was  also  attainted  upon  the  same 
ground ;  as  was  Buttolph,  who,  being  active  in 
stirring  up  the  persecution  at  Calais,  was  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  really  engaged  in  some  corres* 
pondence  with  Pole.  Damlip  appears  to  have 
been  no  great  while  at  liberty ;  for,  after  a  con- 
finement of  about  two  years  in  the  Marshalsea,  he 
was  sent  over  to  Calais ;  and  there,  with  notable 
absurdity  as  wdl  as  cruelty,  he  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  under  pretence  of  inflicting  pu« 
nishment  upon  him  for  his  traitorous  subserviency 
to  that  English.  Cardinal,  of  whose  sentiments  he 
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had  long  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous 
opponents  ^. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  *,  the  con- 
version of  certain  abbeys  into  episcopal  sees  was 
commenced  by  the  accomplishment  of  that  change 
at  Westminster.  About  the  same  time  the  monks 
were  ejected  from  the  cathedrals  into  which  they 
had  been  intruded  by  Norman  policy.  The  re- 
establishment  of  a  dean  and  canons  in  the  church 
of  Canterbury  was  effected  under  the  personal 
superintendance  of  Cranmer;  who  thus  had  the 
satisfaction  of  restoring  to  its  ancient  state  an  es- 
tablishment which  his  predecessor^  Lanfranc,  had 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  and  pa- 
pal tyranny  ^     While  the  restoration  was  in  pro- 

^  Foxe,  1114. 

'  In  Di^ceraber.  In  the  August  of  the  following  year  the  gee 
of  Chesteir  was  founded ;  in  the  next  month  were  founded  the 
sees  of  Gloucester  and  Peterborough ;  in  June,  1542,  the  see  of 
Bristol  was  established ;  in  September  of  the  same  year  that  of 
Oxford,  being  fixed  at  Oseney.  Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  I.  46d« 
Godwin,  de  Prsesul.  545,  563. 

^  **  Constat  enim  Decanos  ecclesisB  (Cantuariensis)  prsefectU'^ 
ram  tenuisse  usque  restaurationem  ejus  a  Lanfranco  post  annum 
MI.XX17,  factam.  Nisi  quia  forsitan  t^mpus  excipiat  intermedium 
institutioni  monachorum  anno  Hiii.  et  devastationi  ecclesiffi  anno 
Mxu.  Monachos  enim  ecclesiac  Cantuariensi,  ejectis  canonicis 
saecularibus,  Elfricus  Archiepiscopus  primus  induxit  anno  circiter 
Mill.  Anno  Mxii.  spoliata  a  Danis  ecclesia,  monachisque  omni- 
bus, si  quatuor  demas  interemptis,  clerids  ecclesiam  subierunt, 
j^t  antiquis  legibus  mb  Decani  r^^imine  u$que  ad  Lanfranci  tem^ 
pora  tenuerunt."  (Wharton,  Hist.  Decan.  et  Prior.  Eccl.  Cant. 
Angl.  Sacr.  L  1S5.)  Such  pieces  of  history  as  this  are  not  only 
interesting  as  matters  of  curiosity,  but  they  are  also  important  in 
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gress^  the  Archbishop  discovered  the  soundness 
and  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  by  the  conduct 
which  he  pursued  respecting  the  school  about  to 
be  appended  to  his  cathedral.    With  him  were, 
joined  in  commission  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court 
of  Augmentations,    the   Attorney-general,    and 
others  ;  among  whom  it  was  proposed,  that  none 
but  the  sons  of  gentlemen  should  be  admitted 
as  scholars  upon  the  new  foundation.     The  Pri- 
mate, however,  descended  as  he  was  from  a  family 
long  possessed  of  hereditary  opulence,  resisted 
the  unwise  and  illiberal  spirit  of  exclusion  pre- 
vailing among  his  brother  commissioners.     ''  In 
my  opinion,''  said  he,  ''  it  is  of  great  importance 
that,  since  God  has  confined  intellectual  benefits 
to  no  particular  station,  persons  of  every  rank 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good 
education.    Poor  men's  children  are  often  gifted 
with  imagination,    memory,    eloquence,    sober- 
mindedness,  a  good  enunciation;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  natural  talents  is  commonly  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  diligence  by  those  who  have 
little  other  dependence."     This  language,  so  ob- 
viously dictated  by  a  sound  understanding  and 
Christian  principles,  was  met  by  the  usual  pre- 
tences of  pride  and  selfishness.     It  was  asserted 
to  be  fit  that  the  husbandman's  son  should  learn 

a  religious  point  of  view  ;  because  some  persons  conceit  that,  in 
adhering  to  Poperyi  they  are  following  antiquity.  Those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  make  the  requisite  enquiry,  will  however 
find  that  Popery  is  innovation,  and  that  the  Reformers  were  in 
truth  engaged  in  restoring  the  Church  to  her  ancient  state. 
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ef  liis  fitther'to  till  the  ground^  the  artificer's  to 
excel  in  a  mechanical  occupation^  while  the  gen-^ 
tleman*B  child  ought  to  receive  such  an  education 
as  might  qualify  him  to  take  a  share  in  public  af< 
fairs ;  and  that,  since  ploughmen  and  other  such 
laborious  hands  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
a  state,  instruction  tending  to  place  men  above 
such  occupations  ought  not  to  be  indiscrimi-^ 
nately  accessible.  To  these  observations  the 
Archbishop  thus  replied.  *'  I  grant  that  we  must 
have  a  supply  of  men  trained  to  manual  labour ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  exclusion  from  the  hope 
of  liberal  education,  of  every  one  whose  father 
held  the  plough,  looks  like  a  desire  to  restrain  the 
Deity  from  conferring  his  most  valuable  benefits 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  narrow  circle  drawn  by  our 
pride  and  prejudices.  God,  however,  does  not 
act  thus  partially.  He  diffuses  through  every 
rank  the  seeds  of  intellectual  eminence ;  and  he 
often  withdraws  from  a  great  man^s  posterity  that 
ability  which  raised  their  progenitor.  If,  there- 
fore, we  were  to  decide  upon  cultivating  the 
minds  of  those  alone  to  whom  our  illiberal  fancy 
would  appropriate  conspicuous  stations,  our  de- 
sign, like  that  of  Babel's  architects,  would  proba- 
bly miscarry  from  the  hopeless  incapacity  of  those 
who  may  spring  fit)m  us.  Such  incapacity  have 
I  often  seen  in  children  of  gentle  blood.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that,  well-born  as  is  I  believe 
every  one  of  us,  we  are  all  descended  from  ances- 
tors of  a  humbler  class,  some  one  of  whom,  by  the 
successful  exertion  of  his  talents,  has  been  enabled 
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to  confer  opulence  and  distinction  n][>bh  Ids  pos« 
terity."  To  this  it  was  ianswered,  that  aristocratic 
honours  had  generally  been  acquired  by  means  of 
military  merit  "  It  may  be  so/'  resumed  the 
Archbishop ;  **  hni,  nevertheless^  had  not  the  suc- 
cessfhl  soldier  possessed  and  cultivated  a  good 
understanding,  he  would  never  have  become  a 
great  captain.  Now,  from  the  labour  requisite  for 
the  complete  developement  of  a  man's  natural  ta* 
ients,  the  youth  of  easy  fortune  is  generaUy  found 
to  shrink ;  while  the  poor  man's  son  is  seen  to 
undergo  it  with  alacrity.  Hence  we  are  taught 
in  Scripture,  that  God  raiseth  up  men  from  the 
dunghill,  and  setteth  them  in  high  authority; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  providence  thrusts 
down  princes  into  a  condition  of  poverty  and 
contempt.  My  sentence  therefore  is,  if  a  gentle- 
man's son  be  apt  to  learn,  let  him  be  admitted 
into  the  school ;  if  he  be  found  unapt,  let  him  be 
dismissed,  and  the  hopeful  progeny  of  a  poor  man 
substituted  in  his  place  V'  The  soundness  of  this 
reasoning  few  in  these  days  will  doubt,  and  none 
will  openly  deny:  for  since  the  capability  of  intel* 
lectual  improvement  is,  like  other  unquestionable 
advantages,  distributed  without  respect  of  station, 
if  the  avenues  to  knowledge  be  closed  against  all 
but  the  hereditary  members  of  a  privileged  caste, 
the  intellectual  growth  of  a  nation  must  be  stunt* 
ed,  and  its  most  certain  source  of  greatness  mate* 
rially  impaired. 

'  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  \%7. 
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.'  No  circumstance  is  so  remarkable  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  this  year  as  the  rise  of  the  Je* 
suits.  The  Papacy  is  indebted  for  this  band  of 
artful  and  devoted  partizans  to  the  fanatical  reve- 
ries of  a  noble  Spaniard,  named  Ignatius,  who  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Loyola  from  a  castle  in  Bis- 
cay, at  which  he  was  born  in  1492  \  Educated 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  thence 
transferred  to  the  army,  he  spent  a  youth  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation.  In  his  thir£ieth  year  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  then 
besieged  by  the  French.  An  unskilful  surgeon 
rendered  his  cure  tedious,  and  thus  the  active 
habits  of  his  former  life  being  interrupted,  he  was 
driven  to  think  of  books  as  an  expedient  to  relieve 
the  irksomeness  of  his  confinement.  A  legendary 
history  of  Romish  saints  was  put  into  his  hands, 
and  he  read  it  with  avidity.  The  ardour  of  his 
passions,  repressed  indeed,  but  not  extinguished 
by  the  inglorious  ease  which  wore  away  his  time, 
now  pointed  out  a  road  to  fame  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  his  notice.  The  fljame  of  enthusiasm 
heated  and  dazzled  his  imagination;  he  left  the 
couch  of  sickness  emulous  as  ever  of  distinction, 
but  he  felt  anxious  that  it  should  spring  from  that 
heroic  self-devotion  which  Romanists  attribute  to 
the  individuals  commemorated  in  their  calendar. 
He  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  his  arms  to  our 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  assumed  a  dress  of  sackcloth, 
practised  those  austerities   by  which  religious 

•»  Herbert,  226'. 
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madmen  soothe  their  consciences  or  feied  their 
vanity,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  favourite  folly 
of  his  age,  the  maintenance  of  Mary's. uninter- 
rupted virginity.  After  enduring  the  most  ri- 
gorous mortificajtions  during  twelve  months,  he 
travelled  into  Palestine  for  the  double  purpose  of 
visiting  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  and 
of  converting  the  infidels.  The  reckless  indiscre- 
tion with  which  he.  was  preparing  to  embark  in 
the  latter  enterprise  alarmed,  however,  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  prudent  Mar 
soon  contrived  the  means  of  sending  Loyola  back 
to  Europe.  When  arrived  in  Spain,  the  enthur 
siastic  pilgrim  applied  himself  to  the  istudy  of 
scholastic  theology,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  in- 
vest his  fanaticism  with  an  air  of  greater  respect- 
ability. A  few  followers  were  now  attracted  by 
faSs  austerities  and  exertions,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  monks  and  friars,  who,  being  determined  to  re- 
sist all  encroachments  upon  their  established  do- 
minion over  the  weak  and  superstitious,  de^ 
nounced  Loyola  to  the  inquisition ;  the  merciless 
&ngs  of  which  tribunal  he  determined  upon 
eluding  for  the  future  by  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
country.  Paris  was  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and 
there  he  soon  found  some  kindred  spirits,  eager  to 
embrace  a  new  and  vigorous  system  of  fanaticism 
in  preference  to  any  one  which  had  become  fami- 
liar and  relaxed.  His  success  again  elicited  a  for- 
midable mass  of  opposition,  which  however  sank 
powerless  before  his  flaming  zeal ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  hostility  which  sought  to  crush  his  hopes,  he 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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formed  in  the  French  metropolb  a  devoted  band 
of  disciples^  who  called  themselves  the  Company 
of  Jesus. 

This  association  Loyola  naturally  desired  to 
render  permanent,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome  in 
order  to  obtain  for  his  design  the  papal  sanction. 
But  the  time  for  the  favourable  reception  of  such 
an  application  was  somewhat  gone  by.  The 
monks  and  Mars  had  been  grievously  exposed  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  and  sound  policy 
seemed  to  dictate  the  unsparing  reformation,  or 
even  the  partial  suppression  of  the  monastic  sys* 
tem,  rather  than  its  extension.  Hence  Loyola's 
proposals  were  at  first  coolly  received  at  Rome, 
and  CarcBnal  Guidiccioni,  to  whom  with  two  oi 
his  brethren  they  were  referred  by  the  Pope,  not 
only  strenuously  urged  their  total  rejection,  but 
even  went  so  hr  as  to  write  a  treatise  expressly 
levelled  against  them  \  The  Spanish  enthusiast^ 
however,  possessed  a  spirit  which  scorned  to 
crouch  before  difficulties.  On  his  knees  he  be* 
sought  Paul  not  to  discourage  the  formation  of  a 
society  which,  in  addition  to  other  monastic  vows, 
proposed  to  bind  itself  by  an  obligation  to  use 
every  practicable  expedient  for  the  support  and 
extension  of  the  papal  influence.  Rome  had  now 
become  woefully  sensible  that,  for  the  services  of 
an  association  thoroughly  willing  and  able  to  up- 
hold the  Papacy,  there  was  indeed  sufficient  em* 
plojnneBt.     Monks  and  friars  had  hitherto  served 
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to  persuade  men  that  the  keys  of  heaven  were 
entrusted  to  the  Roman  Bishop.  But  a  spirit  of 
discrimination  and  enquiry  was  now  abroad,  which 
had  abeady  circumscribed,  and  which  seemed  not 
unlikely  in  the  end  to  annihilate,  the  influence  of 
that  princely  prelate.  Popery,  therefore,  which 
has  never  existed  without  the  aid  of  monkery, 
needed  a  new  organization  of  that  pest  and  diis* 
grace  to  Christian  communities.  Monks  were 
BOW  required  who  should  combine  an  unlimited 
devotion  to  the  Papacy,  with  habits  adapted  to 
obtain  an  influence  in  a  state  of  society  tolerably 
enlightened.  The  honest  enthusiasm  of  Loyola 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  establishing  such  an 
order ;  and  the  Pope,  c<mvinced  that  a  refined  po» 
Hey  guided  his  determination,  consented  to  the 
formation  of  that  society  %  which  soon  contrived 
to  play  a  part  on  the  world's  great  theatre,  at 
once  so  conspicuous  and  disreputable. 

Of  all  the  Romish  orders  denominated  religious, 
the  Jesuits  have  been  the  most  respectable  as  to 
learning,  the  least  so  as  to  sound  morality.  Al- 
though acknowledging  as  their  founder  one  of  the 
most  ardent  devotees  that  ever  existed,  they  are 
exempted  from  the  burden  of  ceaseless  prayers 
and  oft-recurring  fiists ;  those  features  in  a  mo- 
nastic life  once  deemed  so  meritorious.  The  Je«* 
suit,  indeed,  is  to  have  no  object  but  the  interest 
of  his  society,  and  that  of  the  Papacy;  hence  he 
is  bound  to  nothing  which  is  likely  to  interfere 

*  By  a  buU  datei  Stpttmbor  S^  1640.  History  of  the  JmntM, 
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with  these  paramount  considerations.  Unhesi- 
tating, unenquiriitg  obedience  to  the  general  of 
his  order  ^  is  the  mainspring  of  his  actions.  Hence 
a  single  mind  moves  the  whole  Jesuitic  mass.  An 
individual  occupying  no  very  conspicuous  place 
ill  the  public  eye,  wields  with  despotic  power  and 
profound  cunning  a  body  of  able  instruments  dis- 
persed over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  From 
tills  body  a  weak  and  superstitious  sovereign  may 
always  be  supplied  with  a  confessor,  that  is,  an 
irresponsible  minister;  parents  may  be  supplied 
with  instructors  for  their  children ;  the  parents 
themselves  with  spiritual  advisers ;  an  enquiring 
public  with  specious  writers;  a  turbulent  com- 
munity with  skilful  conspirators;  a  Protestant 
people  with  insidious  propagators  of  Popery;  a 
Pagan  nation  with  indefatigable  and  acconnno- 
dating  missionaries ;  an  ignorant  or  fanatical  po- 
pulace with.agents  fitted  to  kindle  and  feed  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm ;  and  a  country  which  afibrds 
facilities  for  making  money,  with. active  traders 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  advantages  of  their  situ- 
ation. That  such  a  body  of  men  should  have 
succeeded  in  realising  its  plans  to  an  immense 
extent,  can  excite  no  surprise ;  nor  that,  at  length; 
even  Popish  governments  should  have  found  its 
influence  intolerable.  But  although  the  royal 
disciples  of  the  Roman  Church  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  their  Pontiff  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jesuitic  society,  its  scattered  elements  still  r^ 

^  Loyola  was  the  first  general  of  his  order.    He  died  in  1556, 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  I,  390. 
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maiiied,  and  the  important  services  rendered  to 
the  Papacy  by  these  able  and  artful  men  were  not 
forgotten.  The  present  generation^  accordingly, 
has  witnessed  the  re  viral  of  this  confederacy ; 
and  it  becoitaes  Protestants  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind,  that  its  object  is  the  subversion  of  their 
faith:  an  object,  indeed,  far  transcending  human 
power;  but  although  the  Jesuit  will  never  ac< 
complish  to  any  very  considerable  extent  the  pur- 
pose of  his  blind  self-devotion,  he  may  succeed  in 
poisoning  the  principles  and  riveting  the  preju- 
dices of  many  insulated  Christians :  hence  those 
who.  desire  the  prevalence  of  truth,  as  developed 
in  Holy  Writ,  are  bound  to  turn  away  with  dis- 
trust, contempt,  or  indignation,  from  the  disciples 
ofLpypla. 

.  In  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  impose 
sumptuary  laws  upon  the  clergy.  The  increase 
qf  money  was  beginning  to  work  a  change  in  the 
domestic  habits  of  persons  in  superior  life,  who, 
finding  it  easy  to  barter  the  products  of  their 
estates  for  an  equivalent  in  the  precious  metals; 
were  rapidly  abandoning  the  old  method  of  con* 
suming  in  rude  hospitality  a  large  proportion  of 
their  resources  upon  the  spots  from  which  they 
arose.  Money  was  now  easily  drawn  from  land, 
and  the  rich  proprietor  ceased  to  crowd  his  hall 
with  idle  and  turbulent  dependents,  or  to  allow 
his  gates  to  be  beset  with  helpleds  and  importunate 
paupers.  Instead  of  these  popular  modes  of  dis- 
pensing what,  in  truth,  from  the  defect  of  monied 
consumers,  his  predecessors  had  a  difficulty  in 
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disposing  of  otherwise,  he  now  disbursed  the  pe< 
cuniary  proceeds  of  his  land  in  a  more  refined 
manner,  and  among  a  select  circle  of  private  ac* 
quaintances.  Few  persons  of  sound  sense  and 
good  information  will,  in  these  days,  be  found  t^ 
deny  that  this  apparently  more  selfish  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  profits  of  an  estate,  is  far  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  community  than  the  coarse  and  indis- 
criminate  profusion  which  is  forced  upon  a  pro- 
prietor who  can  find  neither  good  markets  nor 
responsible  tenants.  When  rich  men  pay  money 
instead  of  bestowing  provisions,  the  poor  enjoy  a 
subsistence  which  they  have  &irly  earned  by  their 
ingenuity  or  labour :  a  circumstance  ministmng 
respectability  to  poverty,  and  often  leading  to  in* 
dependence.  But  however  evident  are  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  whole  community  of  employing 
instead  of  merely  patronising  the  poor,  those  Who 
had  lived  in  idleness  under  the  latter  system 
would  be  very  slow  to  acknowledge,  or  even  to 
discern,  the  excellence  of  the  former.  -  Nor,  when 
the  change  of  manners  was  recent,  would  many 
persons  of  good  intentions  and  superior  informa- 
tion fail  to  countenance  the  clamour  of  the  lower 
orders.  Looking  only  to  the  indisputable  fiicts, 
that  the  decay  of  popular  hospitality  proceeded 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  rich,  and  caused  dissa- 
tisfisu^ion  among  the  poor,  it  would  certainly  ap* 
pear,  even  to  minds  above  the  ordinary  stamp,  a 
grievous  departure  from  the  best  fiishion  of  En- 
glish manners.  The  obloquy  arising  from  this 
cause  fell,  as  usual,  most  heavily  upon  the  clergy; 
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who  were  loudly  taxed  with  forsaking  the  popu- 
lar liberality  of  their  predecessors,  for  the  gratifi-^ 
cation  of  expeaaive  habits  among  their  private 
friends.  Cranmer  heard  with  pain  these  com- 
plaints against  the  members  of  his  profession^ 
and,  in  concert  with  other  prelates,  he  issued  an 
order  for  the  future  regulation  of  clerical  tables. 
By  this,  curious  constitution  it  is  enjoined,  *'  that 
the  archbishops  should  not  exceed  six  dishes  of 
flesh,  on  ordinary  days,  and  of  fish,  on  fish  days ; 
that  a  bishop  should  not  exceed  five  such  dishes ; 
a  dean  or  archdeacon,  four;  and  every  inferior 
clergyman  three.''  In  the  second  course  an  arch* 
bishop  was  to  be  allowed  four  dishes;  a  bishop, 
three ;  and  all  of  lower  rank,  two.  But  if  any 
private  clergyman  should  entertain  a  superior  of 
his  own  profession,  or  a  layinan  of  distinction,  he 
was  to  be  allowed  to  make  such  provision  as  com- 
ported with  the  quality  jof  his  guest;  and  if  an 
amhassador  should  honour  any  clerical  &mily  with 
bis  presence,  the  credit  of  English  hospitality  was 
to  be  maintained,  by  throwing  down  all  restric- 
tions upon  the  preparation  for  the  feast.  The 
second,  course  appears  to  have  consisted  ordina* 
rily  of  custards,  tarts,  fritters,  cheese,  apples, 
pears,  and  other  food  of  the  lighter  kind.  To 
prevent  these  regulations  from  being  evaded  by 
the  over-crowding  of  dishes,  it  was  ordered,  *'  that 
of  the  greater  fish  or  fowl,  as  cranes,  swans,  tur- 
ke^rs,  haddocks,  pike,  tench,  there  should  be  but 
one  in  a  dish:  of  the  smaller  sorts,  as  capons, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  but  two :  of  par- 
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tridges,  three,  at  an  archbishop's  table;  at  a 
bishop's,  or  at  that  of  an  inferior  clergyman,  two. 
Blackbirds  might  be  six  in  a  dish,  at  an. arch- 
bishop's table,  but  not  more  than  four  at  a 
bisbop*s:  nor  was  any  one  to  have  more  than 
twelve  larks,  snipes,  or  other  little  birds,  in  one 
dish.".  As  it  was  anticipated  that  these  arrange- 
ments .would.tend  to  spare  the  pockets,  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  farther  enjoined,  that  the  money 
saved  should  not  be  hoarded,  but  be  spent  in  pro- 
viding plain  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This, 
like  other  sumptuary  laws,  was  very  little  regard- 
ed. During  two  or  three  months,  clergymen  or- 
dinarily regulated  their  tables  according  to  the 
prescribed  standard ;  but  after  that  time  they  re- 
sumed the  liberty  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to 
the  sort  of  housekeeping  which  they  would  main- 
tain ^  This  early  relapse  into  the  reprobated 
habits  occasioned  great  regret  in  many-  well- 
meaning  persons:  those,  however,  who  reason 
upon  such  subjects  more  candidly  and  more 
soundly,  are  thoroughly  aware  that  no  r^ufat- 
tions  tend  so  certainly  to  a  man's  advantage  as 
those  dictated  by  his  own  prudence,  and,  there^ 
fore,  that  any  external  interference  which  checks 
the  growth  of  this  virtue  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  was  indeed  alleged,  that  when  these  sumptuary 
laws  were  promulged,  the  luxury  of  churchmen 
had  become  excessive.  This  allegation,  however, 
like  all  sweeping  censures  of  whole  bodies  of  men> 

«  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  648. 
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was,  most  protmbly,  inconsiderately  and  unfairly 
made.  Instances  of  culpable  vanity  and  extrava- 
gance might,  undoubtedly,  at  all  times;  be  sub- 
stantiated among  the  members  of  a  numerous 
profession;  but  it  may  always  be  assumed  with 
certainty,  that,  as  regards  luxury  and  ostentation, 
the  clergy  merely  follow  at  a  moderate  distance 
those  of  the  laity  with  whom  they  associate. 
There  are,  indeed,  those  'who  would  deny  to  the 
priesthood  a  liberty  of  pursuing  the  domestic  ha- 
bits of  superior  life.  Some  inen  finding  that  refined 
indulgences  are  placed  beyond  their  own  reach,  hate 
and  envy  all  to  whose  lot  they  fall ;  and  siidi  men 
think  that  their  splenetic  invectives  may  always 
be  directed  without  contradiction,  if  not  with  ap- 
plause^ against  an  opulent  ecclesiastic.  There  are 
others  who,  entertaining  gloomy  views  of  reli- 
gion, consider  that  every  clergyman  ought' to  be 
an  ascetia  Observations  £rom  the  former  class 
of  objectors  deserve  very  little  notice ;  from  the 
latter  may  be  answered,  by  adverting  to  the  in- 
utility of  outward  mortifications,  unless  the  heart 
go  with  the  act ;  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the  im- 
possibility, of  obtaining  a  constant  succession  of 
ascetics  at  once  rational  and  sincere ;  and,  after  all, 
the  great  reason  that  there  is  to  doubt,  whether  a 
moderate  participation  in  such  relaxations  as  are 
not  vicious,  and  as'  come  &irly  within  a  man's 
readi,  is  forbidden  by  the  Christie  religion.  It 
is  indeed  sufficiently  plain,  from  the  liberal  scale 
of  the  Tegulations  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  clergy  at  this  time,  t^t  Cranmer  was  far  ft^m 
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d^iiring  to  exclttide  his  bretbren  fitnn  Ae  innoeenft 
pleasfires  of  society.  He  was  tfe  enemy  of 
monkery,  and  therefore  could  not  intend  to  intnn 
duce  any  thing  approaching  to  its  ddusive  will- 
worship  among  the  clergy ;  but  he  was  animated 
by  that  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  and  scruples 
of  the  laity,  which  every  conscientious  cleigynuui 
win  ever  feel,  and  which  will  cause  him  to  view 
some  indulgences,  lawful  i>erhaps,  as  certaiidy  in- 
expedient in  a  man  of  his  calling.  Hence  the 
house-keeping  regulations,  promulgated  at  this 
time,  though  not  strictly  flowing  from  sound  views 
of  political  economy,  were  at  least  an  amiahte 
concession  to  public  opinion.  At  the  present  pe- 
riod these  regulations  are  curious,  both  inasmudi 
as  they  shew,  that  our  great  Reformer,  though 
strict  in  enforcing  clerical  moderation,  never  in- 
tended to  impose  such  restrictians  upon  the  priest 
hood  as  must  degrade  it  from  taking  a  distinr 
guished  place  unong  the  liberal  professions;  and 
that  the  domestic  habits  of  England  were  then 
midergoing  an  important  change.  To  this  change 
are  owing  the  intelligence  and  refinement  which 
how  descend  in  a  graduated  scale  from  the  ex* 
treme  of  opulence  to  the  very  verge  of  poverty. 
No  longer  have  persons  bom  in  lower  life  the 
hope  of  wasting  their  days  in  idleness  and  turba* 
lence;  they  have  been  driven  by  the  selfish  luxury 
of  the  rich  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  talents, 
and  the  husbanding  of  their  own  resources ;  a 
necessity  which  has  given  rise  not  only  to  tranquil 
and  virtuous  poverty,  but  also  to  that  indepen* 
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drat^  W6D4nfonned9  and  wdl-conditcMl  middle 
dttss,  for  wbich  England  is  so  pre-eminently  con- 
spicaons. 

In  April  the  vneasiness  of  the  northern  oonnties 
again  Inoke  ont  in  open  rebellion.  The  empire 
of  snperstition  was  still  firmly  established  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  warlike  population 
was  easily  incited  to  resist,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
restoration  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  Sir  John 
Neville  was  the  leader,  who,  upon  this  occasion, 
undertook  to  direct  the  misguided  peasantry. 
The  insurrection,  however,  had  made  but  little 
progress  when  the  government  was  enabled  to 
crush  it ;  and  Neville,  with  several  of  his  accom« 
plices,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ^ 
This  act  of  justice  was  followed  by  the  violent 
death  of  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who 
was,  after  a  confinement  of  two  years,  dragged  to 
a  scaffold  within  the  Tower'.  The  execution  of 
this  venerable  lady  was  ordered  under  the  act  d 
attainder  voted  against  her  for  a  correspondence 
with  her  son  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  it  is  not  known 
whetha  she  had  been  detected  in  any  fresh  com« 
numication  with  that  ill-advised  ecclesiastic,  or 
whether  such  an  oiFence  was  merely  presumed 
firom  the  bursting  forth  of  a  new  northern  rebel- 
lion. It  is,  however,  certain,  that  not  even  the 
near  prospect  of  dissolution,  which  commonly 
effects  an  important  change  in  the  human  mind> 
caused  her  to  discover  any  other  feeling  than  one 

I  Godwin,  Aniial.  73*  '  Holinshed. 
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of  indigiiatiaiL  for  the  treatment  forced  upoa  her. 
Attibe  place  of  execution  she  offered  every  resist- 
ance within  her  power  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  sentence.  When  desired  to  lay  her  neck 
upon  the  block,  she  answered,  '^  That  should  trai** 
tors  d6,  and  I  am  none/'  Nor,  when  it  was  repre- 
sented to  her,  that  resignation  to  force  .which 
could  not  be  resisted,  yrsis  best  suited  to  her  un- 
happy circumstances,  *  would  ^sho  abandon  the 
course  upon  which  she  had  determined.  "  If/* 
said  she,  *'  the  executioner  will  have  my  head,  he 
must  get  it  as  he  can/'  This  spirit  of  resistance 
left  her  only  with  life.  Even  after  she  had  been 
forcibly  placed  in  a  situation  for  receiving  the  fatal 
stroke,  she  continued  to  shake  her  hoary  Jocks, 
and  to  offer  every  practicable  impediment  .i;o  the 
business  of  the.  executioner,  until  at  length,:  with 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment,  he  severed,  her 
head  from  the  body/.  She  was  then  seventy*two 
years  of  age,  and  was  the  last  .survivor,  legiti- 
mately bom,  to  the  name  of  Plantagenet.  For 
the  honour  of  Henry's  government,  and  of  human 
nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some. powerful  ne^ 
cessity  dictated  the  execution  of  a  lady,  thus  vene- 
rable from  age  and  illustrious  ancestry. 

The  inveterate  bigotry  and  disaffection. of  his 
northern  sul^ects,  at  length  made  the  King  deter- 
mine upon  trying  what  effect  his  personal,  influ- 
ence .might  have  in  bringing  them  to  a  sounder 
state.    The  pageantry  of  a  court  is  so  well  adapt- 

•  May  ftr.    Herbert,  227. 
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ed  to  captivate  the  human  mind,  which  loves  to 
dwell  on  splendid  trifles,  and  the  elevation  of  roy- 
alty renders  their  good-humoured  condescension 
so  universally  flattering,  that  sovereigns  can  hardly 
fail  of  gaining  popularity  by  paying  a  friendly 
visit  to  any  part  of  their  dominions  in  which  they 
are  strangers.  But  besides  these  advantages, 
which  were  common  to  Henry  with  all  other 
princes,  he  possessed  qualities  more  than  ordi* 
narily  adapted  to  gain  upon  the  affections  of  his. 
subjects.  Blunt  and  sincere  to  all  who  approach^ 
ed  him,  liberal  and  good-natured  to  such  as  did 
not  cross  his  purpose,  literary  beyond  the  usual 
standard  of  his  time,  attentive  to  business,  mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  authoritative  in  his  habits, 
he  was  thought  to  be  eminently  qualified  for 
wielding  the  sceptre  over  an  honourable  and 
high-minded  nation.  His  teign  had  indeed  been 
marked  by  acts  of  severity,  which,  in  these  days, 
would  be  pronounced  tyrannical  and  cruel;  but 
ihe  victims  were  selected  from  no  one  particular 
party,  either  religious  or  political ;  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  though  rigid,  was  even-handed**; 

"  On  the  25th  of  June,  Lord  Leonard  Grayi  son  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  who  had  recently  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  upon  a  charge,  which  he  ad- 
mitted, of  so  conducting  afifairs  in  his  government,  as  to  be  ready 
to  promote  the  designs  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  other  traitors. ,  On 
the  same  day  was  hanged  Thomas  Fines,  Lord  Dacre  of  the 
South,  a  young  man  of  four  and  twenty,  who  had  committed  a 
murder,  in  company  with  some  disorderly  associates,  upon  a  poor 
man  who  resisted  them  in  an  attempt  to  steal  deer.  Great  inte- 
rest was  made  to  save  this  young  nobleman's  life ;  but  the  King, 
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and  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  had  fidlen 
on  the  scaffcdd  were  persons  of  elevated  station^ 
with  whose  sufibrings  the  mass  of  men  are  litde 
disposed  to  sympathise.  The  King,  therefore^ 
had  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  a  progress  into  the 
North  would  augment  his  popularity ;  and  he  rea- 
sonably flattered  himself,  that  his  influence  and 
example  would  throw  a  discredit  upon  those  stu- 
pid miracles  and  pilgrimages  %  by  which  his  m^ 
jects  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  were  laid  pros^ 
trate  at  the  feet  of  headlong  fanatics,  and  rdigidus 
or  political  impostors. 

Another  object  which  he  had  in  view  was  a  ccm* 
ference  with  his  nephew,  the  King  of  Scotland; 
upon  whom  he  wished  to  press  the  adoption  of 
his  own  policy,  in  disowning  the  Pope,  and  in 
confiscating  the  revenues  of  those  monkish  agenti^ 
by  whose  means  the  Roman  see  has  acquired  and 
maintained  its  influence.  To  this  latter  step 
James  was  strongly  tempted  by  his  necessities. 
Being  little  more  than  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  a  needy  and  powerful  aristocracy,  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  had  ever  maintained  a  conti- 
nued struggle  with  poverty  and  turbulence.  To 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  a  situation, 
James  had  added  a  load  of  embarrassments  flow- 
ing from  early  improvidence.  He  had  given  way 
to  that  love  of  dissipation,  by  which  all  men  are 
tempted  at  the  outset  of  life,  and  great  men  more 

much  to  his  credit,  was  inexontble.    Herban,^26.    Godwin, 
Annal.  7S. 
»  Herbert,  tt7. 
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than  others*  He  was  now  snffiering  under  the  ist* 
evitable  consequences  of  his  goilty  foUks.  Ruined 
finances  stared  him  in  the  fia^^e,  and  thus  his  pre- 
ponderance over  his  turbulent  nobles  was  main*- 
tained  with  a  degree  of  difficulty  greater  than  a 
prince  of  so  much  ability  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  encounter.  If  he  could  hare  made  up  his 
mind  to  sei^e  the  conventual  property,  he  might 
indeed  have  easily  retrieved  his  affairs ;  for  Scot- 
land, like  other  countries  which  had  admitted  Po* 
pery,  was  abundantly  supplied  with  opulent  mo« 
nasteries.  But  the  i^sence  of  a  middle  dass  ren- 
dered the  clergy  the  only  domestic  allies  upon 
which  the  crown  could  calculate ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  north* 
em  British  nation,  caused  it  to  rely,  as  a  protect* 
tion  from  its  southern  neighbour,  upon  continen- 
tal powers,  then  in  league  with  Rome.  The  King 
of  Scotland,  therefore,  had  good  reason  to  donb^ 
whether  the  ruin  of  a  body  attached  to  himself, 
and  in  close  connexion  with  the  Papacy,  would  be 
sound  policy.  Hence,  in  preference  to  his  uncle's 
plan  for  the  removal  of  his  financial  embarrass* 
ments,  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  the  monks, 
who  represented,  that  if  the  laws  against  heresy 
were  rigorously  enforced,  confiscations  sufficient 
to  produce  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year, 
would  flow  into  the  royal  exchequer  ^  James 
also  had  contracted  a  violent  pr^udice  against 
the  revival  of  Scriptural  Christianity ;  and  had 

'  Burnet,  Hut  lUf.  I.  478* 
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abandoned  himself  so  completely  to  the  artful 
suggestions  of  interested  persons  about  him^  that 
he  refused  to  hear  more  than  one  side  of  theques* 
tion.  His  uncle  Henry  had  sent  to  him  a  present 
of  splendidly-bound  books,  inculcating  the  faith 
displayed  in  the  writings  of  Apostles  and  Evange- 
lists, and  recently  so  happily  restored  to  the  no- 
tice of  men,  by  the  labours  of  the  Reformers* 
These  costly  volumes  were,  however,  no  sooner 
received  by  the  Scottish  monarch,  than  they  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  ''It  is  better,"  said  he; 
''  that  I  should  destroy  them,  than  that  they 
should  destroy  me."  Upon  a  prince  thus  intent 
upon  seeing  no  farther  than  his  confessor  bade 
him,  state  papers  and  friendly  messages  had  no 
chance  of  operating.  But  a  personal  conference 
will  often  effect  what  has  defied  every  other  iaMde 
of  communication ;  and  Henry  calculated,  that  a 
man  of  his  mature  age,  great  political  importance, 
and  acknowledged  ability,  could  hardly  £sdl  of  im- 
pressing his  nephew,  in  the  course  of  conversa* 
tioh,  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  policy  which 
he  had  adopted,  and  now  desired  to  recommend. 
The  Scottish  clergy  indeed  seem  npt  to  have  been 
without  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of  such  a 
meeting;  and  hence  they  laboured,  by  every  art, 
to  render  their  sovereign  averse  from  undertaking 
a  journey  into  England. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  every  other  European  coun- 
bty,  a  large  number  of  persons  were  alive  to  the 
importance  of  deriving  religious  knowledge  from 
an  unquestionable  source.    Indeed  very  soon  after 
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the  appearance  of  Wickliffe^  the  revival  of  an 
apostolic  faith  was  announced  beyond  the  Tweed 
by  an  Englishman  named  Resby.  To  the  sound- 
ness  of  his  principles^  this  herald  of  better  things 
was  called  upon  to  bear  witness  at  the  stake,  in 
the  year  1407.  As  usual,  however,  this  barbarous 
intolerance  missed  its  object;  and  the  opinions, 
which  had  been  supported  with  such  a  noble  con- 
stancy, continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  cruelty  was  not,  however,  extin- 
guished. Paul  Craw,  a  reftigee  from  the  conti- 
nent, .who  had  adopted  the  principles  of  Huss, 
was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in  the  year  1432 ;  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  all  who  should  labour  to 
crush  the  rising  disposition  for  enquiry,  the  man 
who  had  been  the  means  of  convicting  the  unfor- 
timate  foreigner,  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  the  opulent  abbacy  of  Melrose.  StiQ,  how- 
ever, the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  written  Word 
continued  to  make  their  way  in  Scotland;  and  the 
south-western  counties  in  particular  became  noto- 
rious as  the  residence  of  individuals  in  every  rank 
who  considered  their  country  to  be  in  a  state  of 
religious  degradation.  The  progress  of  evange- 
lical principles  had  been  lately  aided  by  Patrick 
Hamilton,  whose  instructions  came  recommended 
to  the  people  by  his  illustrious  lineage,  and  Chris- 
tian meekness.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  natural 
genius  of  this  amiable  man  by  means  of  foreign 
travel,  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related, 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  abbacy  of  Ferns. 
Abroad,  Hamilton  conversed  with  Luther,  Me- 

VOL.'  II.  I  i 
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hncthon^  and  oth^r  great  men,  yf]»  w^oe  intoJ: 
upon  restoring  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  state  pf 
strict  conformity  with  the  unquestionahle  declar 
rations  of  her  inspired  founders.  Th^se  eminent 
men  infused  into  the  ductile  mind  of  the  noblo 
Scot,  such  notions  of  divine  truth,  as  being  drawa 
from  certain  sources,  are  obripusly  worthy  of  im- 
plicit reliance ;  and  he  returned  to  his  ovrn  land 
full  of  anxiety  to  be  iostrumental  in  healing  wluuk 
he  found  himself  constrained  to  consider  the  spi- 
ritual bltndnesa  of  his  countrymen.  A  reformer 
of  his  birth  and  excellence  soon  aroused  the  angry 
passions  of  the  clergy.  Accordingly,  he  was  in- 
vited to  St.  Andrew's,  under  pretence  of  disputiiig 
with  Campbell,  Prior  of  the  DominicaQS^  upon 
some  controverted  points  of  th^eology.  By  many 
of  his  arguments  the  friar  professed  tQ  hek  emr 
vinced  v  but  he  so  contrived  to  conduct  the  qo^ 
fbrence  as  to  draw  from  Hamilton  sufiGk^ient  ict 
constitute  a  charge  of  heresy.  On  this  be  was 
arraigned  before  the  Archbishops,  and  several 
others  of  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  i  by  whoM 
he  was  a^udged  an  obstinate  heretk;  mA  deli- 
vered over  to  the  secular  arm*  ^lore  night  t)^ 
iniquity  of  his  judges  was  cansiimLixi9.te4  The 
victim,  however,  was  nowise  daunted  by  thiSr  fMQ- 
cipitate  cruelty.  When  fastened  to  the  stake,  the 
fatal  pile  burnt  slowly  round  hinw  and  the  specta- 
tors observed  with  mournful  admiration  his  gentle 
piety,  and  noble  constancy.  As  usual  upon  these, 
sad  oceasion6,themonhs  were.fiMrempst  wiAhthi^iff 
importunities;  and  by  them  the  yltftim  waa  «* 
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borted  to  implore  the  Virgin  Mar/s  ifitercesl9iott 
for  the  relief  of  his  sufferings.  This  stupid  adrieef 
wa8  received  witb  merited  indifference ;  but  when 
the  traitor  CampbeB  l^ecame  the  most  offldoua 
disturber  of  hk  peace^r  the  dying  martyr  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  ^  Wicked  man^  thou  knowest  that  I 
am  not  a  heretic,  and  that  It  is  the  truth  of  God 
for  which  I  am  suffering.  So  much  thou  didst 
confess  to  me  in  private ;  and  thereupon  I  appeal 
thee  to  answer  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.'* 
This  was  no  soon^  said  than  the  suflerer  wae( 
enveloped  in  a  mass  of  raging  flame ;  regardless^ 
however,  of  its  fierceness,  he  was  heard  to  ejacu* 
late, ''  Lord,  how  loi^  shall  darkness  oppress  thiis 
land  ?  How  lon^  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of 
men  T  When  at  length  he  felt  that  his  soul  was 
upon  the  point  of  fleeing  from  its  earthly  citadel, 
be  cried,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit:'*  and  hii* 
voice  was  heard  no  more.  Grief,  horror,  and  ad- 
miration, filled  by  turns  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  witnessed  this  cruel  spectacle.  The  unhappy 
Campbell,  whose  treacherous  agency  had  con** 
ducted  the  martyr  to  the  stake,  retired  to  his 
cloister  gloomy  and  conscience-stricken :  the  ap-^ 
peal  to  Christ's  judgment-seat,  which  had  beeni 
denocmced  against  him  under  such  awful  circum^ 
stances,  preyed  upon  his  spirits.  He  languished 
for  a  year,  and  then  died  distracted.  *  His  misera- 
ble end  was  commonly  viewed  among  the  people 
as  a  judicial  visitation  of  Providence,  that  plainly 
pointed  to  the  more  righteous  cause ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Patrick  Hamilton  irere  extended  rather 
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than  repressed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  un- 
timely end ". 

The  cruelty  of  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  did  not, 
liowever,  abate.  Other  victims  were  offered  at 
the  shrine  of  superstition  and  papal  tyranny ;  and 
some  took  refuge  among  foreigners  from  the  friry 
of  the  persecution  which  was  raging  in  their  own 
country.  One  of  those  who  sealed  his  conviction 
with  his  blood  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  named 
Forest,  whose  &te  elicited  a  shrewd  observation, 
worthy  of  remembrance.  WJien  a  debate  arose 
as  to  the  place  most  eligible  for  the  burning  of  the 
alleged  heretic,  one  in  the  service  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  said,  *'  that  it  would  be 
best  to  bum  him  in  a  cellar ;  since  the  smoke  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton's  pile  had  infected  with  he- 
resy all  on  whom  it  blew."  Indeed  it  soon  became 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  these  sanguinary  pro* 
ceedings  alienated  the  people  from  the  hierarchy, 
and  induced  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers,  as  well  as  a  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  principles  which  were  so  nobly  supported. 
Even  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  began  to  see 
the  impolicy  of  that  course  which  the  clergy  had 
adopted ;  and  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  try- 
ing whether  the  torrent  of  reform  could  not  be 
stemmed  by  milder  expedients.  But  the  hands  of 
his  coadjutors  were  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen;  and  they  appeared  to  think,  that 
the  stain  could  only  be  washed  away  by  new  bar- 

*  Burnet,  Hist  Re£  I.  47!^. 
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iMurities.  They,  therefore,  ovemiled  fhe  Primate's 
prudent  and  humane  advice,  by  representing,  that 
if.he  should  draw  back  from  the  sanguinary  mea- 
sures in  which  he  had  embarked,  his  sincerity  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church  would  become  suspected. 
Such  representations  seldom  fail  of  producing 
their  intended  effects  upon  weak  or  worldly  minds, 
and  the  Archbishop  allowed  himself  to  continue 
the  instrument  of  perpetrating  atrocities  from 
which  his  conscience  shrank  *• 

While  the  country  was  thus  disquieted  by  the 
struggle  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  Reformers,, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  named  body  should 
have  been  anxious  to  prevent  their  sovereign  from 
journeying  to  meet  his  uncle.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  a  partial  or  total  adoption  of  the  En- 
glish ecclesiastical  policy  in  Scotland,  would  have 
relieved  James  pretty  effectually  from  his  embar- 
rassments, both  financial  and  political.  Nor  could 
those  interested  in  supporting  the  existing  system 
conceal  from  themselves  the  danger  of  exposing 
the  King,  especially  circumstanced  as  he  was,  to 
a  personal  intercourse  with  Henry.  They,  there- 
fore, omitted  no  persuasion  or  representation 
likely  to  prevent  the  intended  interview;  and 
their  influence  prevailed.  Meanwhile  Henry, 
little  anticipating  the  disappointment  which 
awaited  him  at  York,  proceeded  towards  that 
ancient  city  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  His  route 
lay  through  Lincolnshire,  in  which  county  he  re* 
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ceived  compKoieiitary  adkirefl8es>  and  peetiiiiary 
pir^^tg,  ftom  deput^tkins  aekncvwledgiiig  his  cie- 
jQAfVicy  in  paxdoning  the  late  rebeMkiiL  When  he 
erofts^d  tbe  Hamher^  he  found  the  Yorfcshiremea 
equaUj  loy«l  and  libenl  K  However,  in  the  zn&t 
of  these  gratifying  introductions  ta  the  most  su^ 
perstitioufl  of  hie  8ubjeet9>  he  did  not  stoop  to 
fetter  their  groveOing  prejudices.  Frou  Hull  a 
letter  was  deqpa^hed  ia  his  name  to  the  Aidx^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury^  enjoining  a  strict  search  for 
all  olqecis  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  fraud 
aod  superstition^  and  the  un^^aring  removal  ^ 
tapers  before  images,  monuments  of  fictitious 
miracles,  and  of  every  thing  which  served  to  de* 
coy  ignorant  people  from  their  homes  upon  the 
senseless  errand  of  making  a  pilgrimage.  In  ofae« 
dience  to  this  royal  letter,^  the  ADchfaishop  issued 
conunissioDa  fos:  an  enquiry  after  ali  <ihese  mis- 
ehievous  contrivances  &r  chcadng  the  people  of 
their  time,  their  money,  and  their  rdtgion  \  In 
the  North  the  King  endeavoui^d,  by  his  perranal 
influence,  to  break  the  idolatrous  habiin  of  his 
sulyects.  He  also,  upon  his  arrival  at  York, 
issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  ^'  all  who  had 
been  aggrieved  for  want  of  justice  by  any  whoos 
be  had  formerly  employed,  to  come  to  him  and  hie 
eouncil  ibr  redress."  This  artifice  to  gain  popa-^ 
Ifurity  fbr  the  sovereign  in  a  part  of  his  dominions 
extensively  pervaded  by  discontent,  would  have 
been  sufficiently  excusable,  had  it  not  been  sea- 

^  Herbert,  2S8.  <  Strype,  llem.  Craom.  132. 
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i90Qed  with  an  allosion  to  the  unhappy  minister 
i^ho  had  been  rec6ntl^  sacrificed.  Nbne  would 
donbt,  that  by  the  mention  of  a  servant  capable 
^f  denying  justice  to  the  people,  the  memory  ctf 
CromweD  was  obtiquely  aspersed.  This  sentence, 
therefbre,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  considered  as 
ah  insinuation  addressed  to  those  among  whom 
the  late  Vicar-generars  conduct  was  least  popu- 
lar, that  his  Sovereign  had  not  cordially  concurred 
in  it.  This  concession  to  their  antipathies,  was 
probably  gratefully  received  by  his  northern  sub- 
jects, as  Henry  appears  to  have  derived  from  his 
progress  ftilly  as  much  domestic  gratification  as 
he  had  anticipated.  The  only  drawback  upoii 
his  satisfaction  was  the  absence  of  his  nephew, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  of  an  interview, 
lyhich  his  uncle  had  been  led  to  indulge,  and  the 
splendid  preparations  made  for  his  reception,  at 
length  formally  declined  to  quit  his  own  domi- 
nions. By  this  refusal  Henry  was  both  disap^ 
pointed  and  disgusted ;  but  the  Queen  seems  to 
have  e:s:erted  herself  to  allay  the  irritation  arising 
from  this  source;  and  he  returned  to  Hampton 
Court  at  the  end  of  October,  vexed  indeed  by  the 
failure  of  his  political  schemes,  but  gratified  by  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  fascinating  at- 
tentions of  his  consort  ^ 

On  All  Saints'  day,  the  uxorious  monarch  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament ;  and  publicly,  in  the  royal 
chapel,  returned  his  thanks  to  God  for  blessing 

?  Herbert,  2«8. 
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him  with  so  excellent  a  Queen:  So  often/ how* 
ever,  does  Providence  humble  the  vain  confidence 
of  man  when  it  has  reached  its  height,  that  these 
excesses  of  self-congratulation  have  been  consi- 
dered among  the  vulgar  as  ominous  of  some  re- 
verse. Of  such  a  fatality  the  more  credulous  of 
Henry's  subjects  could  not  haVe  failed  ta  consider 
the  next  incident  in  his  life  a  striking  exemplifi- 
cation. Before  he  had  returned  from  the  North, 
a  man  named  Lascelles  waited  upon  thie  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  desired  a  private  audi- 
ence. In  this,  he  said,  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  paying  a  visit  to  a  sister  of  his,  who  was 
mLarried  in  Sussex ;  that  this  female,  having  been 
formerly  servant  in  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk's 
fisimily,  aAd  consequently  being  well  known  to  the 
present  Queen,  whose  education  had  been  chiefly 
received  in  her  grftndmother*s  house,  had  been 
strongly  recommended  by  him  to  solicit  for  some 
appointment  under  her  Majesty ;  that,  howevcfr, 
his  sister  positively  refused  to  adopt  his  advice; 
and  when  pressed  to  assign  a  motive  for  conduct 
seemingly  so  unreasonable,  had  alleged  the  depra- 
vity of  Catharine's  morals.  Lascelles  proceede4 
to  state,  that  his  curiosity  being  raised  by  his  re- 
lative's unexpected  communication,  he  had  made 
enquiries  into  the  particulars  of  the  Queen's  mis- 
conduct, and  had  learnt,  in  consequetice,  that  she 
had  formed,  some  years  before,  a  criminal  inti- 
macy with  Derham,  then  one  of  her  grandmother^s 
servants;  that  Mannock,  another  menial  of  the 
family,  had  mentioned  a  mark  upon  her  person  of 
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whkli  he  could  hardly  haye  known,  unless  he  had 
heen  one  of  heir  guilty  paramours ;  and  that  from 
several  circumstances  which  were  then  disclosed 
to  the  Archbishop^  it  was  certain  that  Catharine^ 
infamy  was  perfectly  notorious  among  many  of 
those  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Duchess's 
establishment  Lascelles  concluded  his  informar 
tion  by  declaring^  that  he  was  urged  to  the  disdo- 
smre  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  towards  his  sovereign ; 
and  that  he  had  waited  upon  the  Archbishop  as 
considering  him  the  individual  best  fitted,  from 
character  and  station,  to  acquaint  the  King  with 
the  depravity  of  his  consort  \ 

*  '^  For  more  than  tweWe  montlis,  he  (the  King)  continued  to 
lavish  on  her  (Catharine  Howard)  tokens  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion ;  hut  the  events  which  led  to  her  elevation  had  made  the 
Reformers  her  enemies ;  and  while  she  accompanied  the  King  in 
hiitf  progress  to  York*  a  pU4  was  fsoven  by  tkeir  indiutryf  which 
brought  the  young  Queen  to  the  scaffold^  and  weakened  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  reigning  party.  From  the  testimony  of  a  female 
servant,  Cranmer  had  discovered  that  Catharine,  while  she  was 
yet  a  single  woman,  had  frequently  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Dereham,  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  her  grandmother.  He 
immediately  consulted  his  friends,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl 
of  Hertf6rd ;  and  it  was  determined;  that  on  the  King's  return, 
the  important  but  dangerous  secret  should  be  disclosed  to  him 
by  the  Archbjshop."  (Lingard.)  Herbert  and  Burnet  are  the 
authorities  cited  for  these  sutements ;  but  these  two  do,  in  fact» 
resolve  themselves  into  one,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  Bishop 
merely  followed  the  noble  historian  who  preceded  him.  Now 
Herbert  has  not  chosen  to  relate  this  incident  in  his  own  words. 
He  says,  "  The  Queen  was  supposed  to  offend  in  incontinency ; 
some  particulars  whereof  being  extant  in  our  recorde^  I  have 
thought  Jit  to  transcribe  rather  than  to  make  other  narration;  the 
family  of  which  she  came  being  so  noble  and  illustriousi  and  the 
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thA  CMttttttf  bMhi  ft  metb  pDliticiftn,  ttie  colnh 
iMittieMliofi)  do  aMirp«(6l0dly  Modved^  mtM  hvrfe 

Howmr  df  her  iezi  which  is  tender,  ^iog  ^obMned  thdem.'' 

Thsa  follows  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  privy  council^  dated 
November  12,  and  addressed  to  Paget,  the  innbassadoT  at  the 
court  of  Prance,  detailing  the  circumstances  nicintion^d  in  thb 
text  above,  with  many  others,  some  of  them,  to  vfae  Bumeft 
tMitda*  **  not  fit  to  be  related/'  This  letter  is  irigned  by  thfe 
ChaoeeUor,  the  Barls  of  Hertford,  Sotlthaii^toiit  and  Snateoc, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Anthony  Wingfield.  Of  tiiese 
counsellors,  Southampton,  Gardiner,  and  Wingfieldi  were  noted 
as  stauhch  Romanists,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  certify  thb 
keen's  disgrace  unless  it  had  been  incontestibly  established^ 
especially  the  Bishop,  who  hAd  b^ea  instrumental  in  taiBing  her 
to  the  tlirone^  who  was  the  main  spring  of  his  party,  and  who 
eonstantly  disj^ayed  uncommon  dexterity  in  avoiding  any  ostfen* 
Bible  part  in  liuch  tt'SAsaottons  as  tended  to  contravene  his  pun* 
poises,  ot  eompftytnUe  hi^chaMctet'.  That  soch  men  as  Giardiner 
Und  hiti  fttend*  should  hM9  l&kt  thdmKlves  to  any  ^  fifcr  wcveh 
hg ikt M\t^ df^ Aefitrmn^" ik not r^hktAf;  norareth^ 
historian's  statements  complete.  Fiom  the  letter  printed  by 
Lord  Herbert)  it  appears  that  Catharine's  amonn  with  Dahaa 
did  not  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  infermation  given  to  tha 
Arvhbjflhopk  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  *^  gernkmim'' 
in  the  s^rvieeof  Catharine's  grandmother,  is  laerely  described  ui 
**  a  secant  in  rtty  Lady  of  Norfblk's  hotts^i**  Whdn  Dr.  Lm^- 
g«rd  mentions  th^  i«i]^alAe  aoetutotioas  bfoagiit  against  Abae 
Bolejrn,  he  designates  the  groom  of  the  stole,  and  other  mem^ 
bets  of  the  rtyyal  household,  as  the  Queen's  **  men  e^vmts;* 
now,  however,  when  the  unqvestionable  paramoar  of  a  most  de» 
gtaded  female-,  a  man,  once  a  pirate,  afterwards  an  ambiguous 
sdft  of  letterHsatrier  and  writer,  comes  upon  the  stage,  ha  Is 
oonrteonsly  dismissed  as  **  ct  gefHtlemdrf*  in  the  old  l^lchess'S 
senriee.  Perhaps  such  enquirers  as  may  choose  to  corapd^  the 
ktter  of  comdl,  extant  in  H^bsrt,  with  Dr.  Lingard's  atcount, 
win  assign,  not  to  the  Refbrm^s,  but  te  the  Romish  historian, 
the  credit  ofMhutrbms  rnanbig. 
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uffmiei  fam  li aeere  ratiifaeliiiiy  m  oflMng  tiie 
neam  of  carusUiig  «  weij^  of  inflttnce  wiadi 
AivBrted  his  designs  of  refiirm.  A  wdl  princlptoii 
and  feeling  mind  wonld^  howevBtj  be  xmaUe  to 
€weU  upon  such  a  reralcing  tide  of  lewdness  witb- 
ovt  serioas  concern ;  and  no  man^  not  utterly 
wanting  in  the  best  features  of  humanity^  could 
nflect  upon  the  misery  which  such  a  d^ctoaui^ 
must  inflk*  upon  a  friend  most  affected  by  it, 
without  being  touched  with  the  liveliest  uneasi- 
tiess.  Such  i^pear  to  have  beai  the  Primate's 
feelings*  To  pass  over  such  intelligeace  in  si- 
lence was  neither  honourable  nor  safe ;  the  com- 
mnnicatien  of  it  to  the  deluded  husband  was  a 
fimiful)  and  if  it  could  not  be  substantiated^  a 
dangerous  measure.  Perplexed  and  distressed  by 
what  he  had  heard,  the  Arehbishop  lost  no  time 
in  connauntcating  it  to  Audley,  the  ChanceUoc, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Hertfoid,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  conduct  the  ai&irs  of  gov^mnent  m 
London,  during  the  KLing's  absence  in  the  Nocdu 
These  noblemen  folly  entered  into  tbe^Ardibi*' 
shop's  feelings,  and  recommended  diat  the  infer* 
nrntion  supplied  by  Lascello,  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  King.  They  weie  not,  hawerer, 
indined  to  join  Cranmerin  imparting  die  unwell 
come  news;  and  accordingly  he  feuad  himself 
cAliged  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole 
Mqpensilnlity  attached  to  this  ddicate  and  hazaed- 
ous  aflSiir.  Feeling  a  natural  reluctsmce  agamst 
mdcing  such  a  disclosure  verbally,  he  then  drew 
up  a  wntten  statement  of  what  hod  cawato  tab 
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knowledge^  and  put  it  into  the  King's  hand  at 
inass  on  All  Souls'  day:  On  the  preceding  day 
only  had  Henry  returned  public  thanks  for  Mr 
connubial  felicity;  and  it  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  he  was  slow  to  believe  himsdif  to  have 
been  so  grievously  duped.  He  at  once  imagined 
that  his  Queen  was  assailed  by  that  spirit  of  de- 
traction/which^  ranjging  through  every  rank  for 
the  means  of  supplying  its  base  gratifications^  is 
certain  not  to  spare  those  individuals  who  are 
most  exposed  to  observation.  In  the  hope  of 
clearing  his  consort's  character,  and  of  punishing 
her  accusers,  he  commanded  the  Lord  Privy  Seal^ 
the  Lord  Admiral^  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  to  attend  him  with  all  haiste 
and  secresy.  To  these  distinguished  persons  hie 
communicated  the  document  furnished  by  the 
Archbishop ;  and,  by  their  advice,  he  determined 
to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  The  first  step 
taken  was  a  private  examination  of  Lascelles,  by 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  From  this  the  King  gained 
no  satisfaction ;  for  Lascelles  was  found  consistent 
in  his  testimony,  and  well  aware  of  the  danger 
which  he  had  incurred  in  accusing  a  personage  so 
important  as  the  Queen ;  but,  he  added,  that  fais 
sense  of  duty  as  a  subject  would  not  allow  him  to 
conceal  a  matter  in  which  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  his  Prince  were  so  deeply  concerned. 
The  enquiry  thus  far  having  wholly  failed  to  dear 
the  Queen's  character,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was 
desired  to  proceed  into  Sussex,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  in  private  the  sister  of  Lascelles,  with 
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wbom  the  information  originated.  As  the  matter 
was  yet  a  secret^  that  officer  left  London  ostensi* 
Uy  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  few  days'  hunting. 
The  spot  selected  for  the  sporty  was  of  course 
near  the  residence  of  the  woman  whose  testimony 
had  become  so  important  Her  husband  was  en- 
gaged to  attend  the  sporting  party ;  and  prepara- 
tions  were  made  at  her  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  some  who  were  to  join  the  chace.  By 
means  of  this  device  the  woman  was  examined 
without  the  excitement  of  any  suspicion.  She 
proved  steady  in  her  relation;  and  the  distin- 
guished sportsman  soon  returned  to  court  with 
the  mortifying  intelligence^  that  the  accusations 
against  the  Queen  wore  every  appearance  of  pro- 
bability. 

.  While  the  Privy  Seal  was  thus  employed  in 
Sussex,  Derham  was  apprehended  in  London. 
This  man  had  been  admitted  into  the  Queen's 
household/ and  was  employed  by  her  Majesty,  ra- 
ther confidentially,  in  delivering  messages,  and  in 
writing  letters  when  her  secretary  chanced  to  be 
absent;  employments  which  affi>rded  to  him  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  admittance  into  her  pri- 
vate apartments.  In  order  that  the  apprehension 
of  such  a  servant  should  cause  neither  alarm  to 
the  Queen,  nor  suspicion  out  of  doons,  he  was  ar- 
rested upon  a  charge  of  piracy.  He  had  been 
formerly  in  Ireland,  and  there,  probably,  had  been 
notoriously  engaged  in  some  of  those  illegal  acts 
for  which  great  fstcilities  are  afforded  by  a  semi« 
barbarous  country.      Sir   Thomas  Wriothesley 
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mk  sent  to  »amiiie  tlria  man,  mid  ^dien  he  had 
sufficiently  frightened  him  hy  discoyering  that 
his  piratical  outrages  were  known  to  the  govern* 
mcn^  he  fotmd  himself  able  to  extract  a  fhB  con- 
flmion  of  bis  illicit  amours  with  the  Queen.  Sof 
folfy,  indeed,  did  Derham  establish  the  case  under 
aK}Qiry,  that  he  named  three  women  who>  at  dif- 
lisrent  times,  had  lain  in  the  sanote  bed  with  him 
and  Catharine :  one  of  which  females  was  then 
bed«chamber  woman  to  her  Majesty.  Sir  Thomas 
also  found  the  means  of  secretly  examining  Man- 
nmk ;  and  that  person  admitted  himself  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  most  indecent  li* 
bertiee  with  Catharine,  eyen  before  the  com- 
mencement of  her  infamous  commerce  with  Der- 
ham. 

Thus  did  the  combined  enquiries  of  Wriotbes- 
ley  and  the  Priyy  Seal  completely  establish  this 
unhappy  case.  The  whole  mass  of  information 
was  then  reduced  to  writing,  and  submitted  to  the 
King.  Upon  no  occasion  had  Henry  been  ol^ 
served  to  discover  so  much  emotion,  as  after  the 
reading  of  this  document.  His  situation  Was, 
indeed,  that  which  men  dread  mote  than  any 
ether,  at  once  unhappy  and  ridiculous.  He  felt 
that  the  domestic  felicity  in  which  he  had  lately 
exulted  was  a  mere  iDnsion  raised  by  the  dupery 
of  an  artful  womau,  and  he  i^imk  from  the  secret 
seem  that  must  rise  in  every  breast,  when  the 
Biee  discrimination  which  he  had  vaunted,  in  t^ 
case  ef  his  last  spouse,  should  be  feimd  te  have 
been  so  grossly  baffled  inunediately'  after  it 
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pqUio^  aanonnc^.  Hk  spiritB  mask  bintatk 
the  force  of  a  eabunity  at  imoa  aaimexpeeted  mod 
Mvne.  Foratiin^bestoiidabMifbedmtboa^t;. 
at  iMgtb  Ida  ragged  natiue  reAiaed  any  kmg w  ta 
coneeal  tlie  oeoflict  ef  emotioiia  wfaidli  8trag§^LMt 
Ant  a  veat,  and  lua  coavtieas  were  Murpriied  to  see 
a  flood  oi  teara  reliere  tbe  anguisli  of  hia  mind. 
When  the  burst  of  pqiuion  had  in  some  measuie 
subdd^,  it  W9&  deterndmed  that  the  gvaity  Queen 
should  be  exaviined  bj  some  pepuina  of  diatimK 
tion  moat  in  tbe  royal  eonfidence*  The  AtcIk 
blsbpp  of  Canteibury,  the  Losd  Chanoellor,  tbe 
Dkuke  of  Norfolk  ^  the  Lead  Great  Ghainherlai% 
and  tbe  Bishop  of  Windiester^  were  selected  for 
this  impoftant  business,  in  the  fareaeoM  of  theea 
iBaskrious  examiners^  t\e  Queen  persisted  in  de^ 
nying  the  whole  of  the  charges  that  had  been 
bioiigbt  against  hes.  Bui  the  evidence  was  fiur 
too  diear  to  be  shaken  by  tbe  asseveratiens  erf  an 
interested  party,  and  the  unhappy  Catbaritie 
plainly  saw  that  she  was  not  believed.  Indeed^ 
she  learnt  with  dismay  that  all  the  particularg  o£ 
hm  kwd  amonrs  weve  comfdetely  diseoveved^ 
and  that  competent  evidence  w^oold  assuredly 
substantiate  their  truth.  Her  own  denial,  there* 
fbre«  I^d  no  chance  of  screening  her  fault,  al- 
tbMigb  it  iMgbt  aggravate  b^  punvdu^  Her 
mind  proved  unequal  to  bear  the  we^ht  of  sucb 
harassing  reflections,  and  before  night  she  made  a 

*  ^  Oa  wkat  reapoa  I  do  not  kiiow^  dw  (Catksriiie):  widkdrtw 
from  ber  unck  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  and  became  his  eneiQ^" 
Bamet,  Hist.  Bef.  III.  ftfi5. 
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full  confession  tailie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury* 
of  her  gross  misconduct  before  marriage ;  but  it 
is  said  that  she  jpersisted  in  denying  the  violation 
of  her  nuptial  vow  \  This  assertion,  however,  if 
made,  does  not  appear  probable ;  for  independently 
of  the  confidential  situation  about  her  person  to 
which  she  had  appointed  Derham,  a  circumstance 
of  great  indecency  and  strong  suspicion  was  found 
to  have  occurred  during  the  late  royal  progress  '• 
At  Lincoln  a  gentleman  named  Culpepper,  a  cou- 
sin, as  it  seems,  by  the  mother's  side  \  was  intro- 
duced into  her  chamber  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  left  it  again  about  three  on  the  following 
morning,  with  a  handsome  present.  The  attend- 
ant who  led  this  person  into  the  presence  of  her 
royal  mistress  was  Lady  Rochford^  a  female 

9  <<  The  Queen  henelf  was  induced  the  same  night,  6y  tie 
persuoium  of  the  Archhuhopt  to  sign  a  confession."  (Lingard.) 
She  might  have  been  so  persuaded ;  but  the  letter  of  the  council 
says  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  following  are  its  words :  **  The 
matter  being  so  declared  unto  her,  that  she  perceived  it  to  be 
wholly  disclosed,  the  same  night  she  disclosed  the  whole  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  the  confisssion  of  the  same 
in  writing  subscribed  with  her  hand*"  A  confession  thus  signed 
is  to  be  found  in  Burnet.  (Records,  III.  ££6.)  One  object  of 
the  Primate,  in  conducting  the  examination  which  produced  this 
humiliating  avowal,  appears  to  have  been  to  ascertain  whether 
there  had  not  been  some  sort  of  pre-contract  between  Catharine 
and  Derham.    This,  however,  she  denied. 

»  Bttmet,  Hist  Re£  III.  225. 

'  la  August  last.    Halle. 

^  The  name  of  Catharine's  mother  was  Culpeppen    Herbert, 
229. 

>  Halle. 
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against  whom  a  strong  prejudice  existed  on  ac- 
count of  her  instrumentality  in  the  conviction  of 
her  husband  and  his  sister  Anne  Boleyp.  That 
Culpepper  had  acted  upon  this  occasion  with 
something  worse  than  indiscretion,  must  be  in-, 
ferred  from  his  own  conduct  when  brought  to 
trial,  as  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  upon 
which  he  was  arraigned.  Derham  did  the  same "", 
and  these  two  were  speedily  executed  %  the  former 
by  decapitation,  the  latter  by  hanging.  Indict- 
ments were  also  preferred  against  Lord  William 
Howard,  the  Queen's  uncle,  and  his  wife,  against 
the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  several  persons 
connected  with  or  dependent  upon  the  disgraced 
fiimily.  All  these  individuals  were  found  guilty 
of  misprision  of  treason,  as  having  concealed  their 
knowledge  of  Catharine's  depravity,  and  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  a  fate  from 
which  some  of  them  were  eventually  released  by 
&vour  of  the  King"". 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  Parliament  met, 
and  on  the  28th  the  Chancellor  moved  the  House 
to  consider  the  King's  unhappy  situation,  by  rea- 
son of  his  consort's  infamous  character.  In  order 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  such  proceedings  as  should 
appear  to  be  necessary,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
tiie  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  should  be  sent  to  examine  the  un- 
happy Queen.    To  these  Lords  she  confessed  her 
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■  November  SI. 

Ibid. 
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guilt;  but  to  what  extent  is  not  knowiL  The  two 
Houses  then  offered  an  address  to  the  King,  in 
which  he.was  besought  to  moderate  his  grief,  and 
not  to  endanger  his  health  by  brooding  over  his 
domestic  afflictions;  his  troubles,  he  was  told» 
were  also  those  of  his  Parliament,  and  that  body 
was  determined  to  puimh  as  they  deserved  all  the 
parties  implicated  in  the  late  disgraceful  expo- 
sure ;  a  meed  of  justice  to  which  he  was  request* 
ed,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  his  feelings,  to  abstain 
from  personally  giving  the  royal  assmit^  This 
address,  whieii  was  very  graciously  received  \  was 
followed  up  by  the  attainders  of  the  Queen,  of 
Lady  Roohford',  of  Culpepper,  and  Derham,  aa 
principals  in  the  case  under  consideration ;  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  of  the  Countess,  of 
Bridgewater,  of  Lord  and  Lady  William  Howard, 
of  four  men  and  of  five  women  in  inferior  life» 
^ho,  knowing  the  Queen's  lewdness,  had  not 
thought  proper  to  reveal  it '.  These  last  attain- 
ders are  certainly  very  far  from  creditable  to  tlie 
legislature  which  voted  them;  since  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  grandmother,  an  uncle, 

P  Burnet,  Hist.Ref.  I.  483. 

*  Herbert,  229. 

""  "  The  bin  of  attainder  of  Qiie^n  Catharine  Howard,  itat.  $$* 
Ikn/ VIII.  e.  %xL  stated  that  the  Qii^en  had  met  Cal|]«pper  m  a 
ietret  ani  vile  place,  and  that  at  an  vndijie  hour  <^  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  night,  and  so  remained  there  with  him  till  three  of  th« 
clock  in  the  morning,  none  being  with  them  but  that  bawd  the 
Lady  Jane  ftochford,  by  whose  means  Culpepper  came  thither." 
Ellis's  Letters,  II.  67. 

•  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref,  I.  4fi^4. 
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w  an  aunt^  Bhould  step  forvrard^  wiAout  some 
very  apparent  necessity,  to  blast  the  character  of 
a  young  female  nearly  related  to  them.  Still  less 
was  it  reasonable  to  require  of  peivons  not  parti- 
<^ularly  concerned,  and  some  of  them  of  humble 
condition,  to  assume  the  invidious  and,  it  might 
be,  perilous  situation  of  informers  against  a  lady 
upon  the  point  of  mounting  a  throne.  These  at- 
tainders, accordingly,  were  generally  condemned 
beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  ^ 

Appended  to  them  was  one  of  those  instances 
of  legislative  obsequiousness,  which,  by  the  lire^ 
quency  of  their  occurrence  in  this  reign,  have 
caused  many  persons  to  imagine  that  the  Pariia- 
ments  of  the  day  were  mere  machines>  moved  at 
the  will  of  the  crown.  It  was  enacted,  that  who- 
ever should  know,  or  have  strong  reason  to  sus< 
pect,  any  lightness  of  carriage,  or  incontinence,  in 
one  about  to  be  Queen,  he  was  to  give  notice  of 
it  to  the  King  in  council,  under  the  pains  of  trea- 
son, birt  he  was  not  to  publish  the  matter  abroad 
until  it  should  be  announced  from  authority ;  that 
if  his  Majesty,  or  any  one  of  his  successors,  should 
be  about  to  marry  a  lady  reputed  to  be  a  virgin, 
but  not  so  in  reality,  the  said  female  should  de- 
clare the  teue  state  of  the  case,  under  the  penal- 
ties of  treason ;  and  that  all  who  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  deception  practised  upon  this 
subject  without  revealing  it,  should  be  deemed 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  !•  4S4.  ^      . 
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guilty  of  misprision  oi^  treason "".  This  ridiculous 
piece  of  tyranny  excited  a  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment among  the  people.  It  was  jocnlarly  obr 
served^  that  the  Kings  of  England  must  for  the 
future  marry  widows ;  since  they  were  now  fur- 
nished with  a  pretence  for  ridding  themselves  of 
any  disagreeable  wives  not  previously  married, 
by  charging  the  obnoxious  ladies  with  having  de- 
ceived them  as  to  their  chastity  \ 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  unhappy  Catha- 
rine, and  her  confidante  Lady  Rochford,  were  be- 
headed within  the  Tower.  Both  ladies  evinced 
deep  contrition^;  but  it  is  said  that  the  disgraced 
Queen  persisted  to  the  last  in  denying  any  un- 
faithfulness as  a  wife'.  Upon  the  scaffold  they 
desired  the  spectators  to  take  warning  by  their 
miserable  fate,  which  they  acknowledged  to  have 
been  merited  by  a  life  of  immorality,  and  by  the 
offences  committed  against  the  King%     Their 

•  "  But  Ais  act  was  repealed,  1  Edward  VI.  12,  and  1  Mary  I." 
Herbert,  229. 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  485. 

'  Holinshed* 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  484. 

*  Mr.  Ellis  has  printed,  in  his  interesting  and  important  col- 
lection, a  letter  (No.  147.)  from  Otwell  Johnson,  who  saw  this 
execution,  to  his  brother  at  Calais.  The  writer  thus  details  the 
words  of  these  unhappy  females  upon  the  scaffold  :  "  They  de- 
sired all  Christen  people  to  take  regard  unto  their  worthy  and 
just  punishment  with  death  for  their  offences,  and  against  God 
heinously  from  their  youth  upward,  in  breaking  itU  his  com-' 
mandments,  and  also  against  the  King's  Royal  Majesty  very 
d(ingeroiisly."     Mc.  SUis's  pubMcation  had  nbt  appeared  when 
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execution  excited  little  or  no  sympathy  among 
the  people.  Indeed^  Catharine's  lewdness  was  at 
once  indisputable  and  disgusting;  nor  even  if 
any  believe  that  adultery  was  not  among  her 
crimes^  will  it  be  possible  to  doubt  that  she  was 
one  of  those  artful  and  licentious  women  who  so 
much  tend  to  undermine  the  peace  and  morals  of 
society.  As  for  Lady  Rochford,  her  disgraceful 
prominence  in  the  proceedings  which  brought 
her  own  husband  and  her  sister-in-law  Anne  Bo- 
ieyn  to  the  scaffold^  was  so  fresh  in  the  public 
mind^  that  commiseration  for  her  fate  was  wholly 
out  of  the  question. 

Dr»  Liogard  wrote  bis  account  of  these  transactions;  bat  John- 
son's Btatementi  though  more  full  than  any  other,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  our  historians :  yet  in 
the  face  of  so  much  unvarying  testimony,  the  new  Romish  an- 
nalist does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  a  note,  of  Catharine  and  her 
confidante,  "  I  fear  that  both  were  sacrificed*  to  the  manes  of 
Aime  Boleyn.*' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Atifor  the  dis$ohaioH  ^  colleges  and  hoipHals^Bishop  Oardmer 
j[froposes  in  the  CmvoctUian  to  pMUk  a  disguised  edition  qfthg 
Bihle^^A  refoffnqfihe  ritual  proposed — B'tslwp  Boner*  s  infunc^ 
turns  to  his  clergy — Invasion  of  Scotland — Rout  of  Sohvay — 
Despair  and  death  of  James  V, — The  prisoners  sent  to  London 
'^Tke  Earl  of  CassOu  assigned  to  the  keqiing  of  Arekhishop 
CranmaT'^SuhMies  granted  in  the  Parliament  and  Convoeaiion 
— An  actpassed  relating  to  religion — The  **  Necessary  Doctrine" 
published — An  account  of  that  work^^Neither  party  satisfied 
with  it — The  King  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor — He 
marries  Catharine  Parr-— Persecution  at  Windsor — Disagree^ 
ments  among  the  preachers  in  Ken$ — Some  of  them  preserved  to 
ihe  Archhishop'^The  injudicious  manner  in  which  those  of  Ctftt- 
ierlury  Cathedral  were  appointed — Conspiracy  against  Cran* 
mer-^Offences  with  which  he  was  charged — He  is  protected  by 
the  King-^He  opens  a  comnnssion  at  Feversham-^Two  new 
commissioners  despatched  into  Kent-^They  detect  the  whole  con" 
spiracy^'Cranmey^s  conduct  to  Thomden  and  Barber'^Hisfor^ 
giving  temper^^Bishop  Gardiner* s  influence  decUnes-^The  act 
of  Six  Articles  modified^^The  succession  regulated^^ Attack 
upon  Cranmer  in  the  House  of  Commons — **  Defender  of  the 
Faith**  annexed  by  the  legislature  to  the  royal  titles. 

During,  the  sitting  of  Parliament  it  was  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  from  the  debts  openly  con- 
tracted by  the  crown,  that  the  royal  exchequer 
was  inadequately  supplied ;  but  no  demand  for  a 
subsidy  was  made  by  the  ministers,  and  the  Com- 
mons did  not  choose  to  vote  money  unasked  \ 

*  RapiB,  I.  832. 
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They,  however,  consented  to  pass  an  aet  which 
might  enaUe  the  King  to  possess  himself  of  the  ^ 
revenues  attached  to  colleges  and  hospitals.  It 
had  beea  found  very  diffieult  to  break  up  these 
establishments,  because  their  statutes  geoeratly 
provided  that  no  mirrender  of  their  property 
oould  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
whoie  society.  This  unanimity  was  evidently  far 
from  likely  to  be  common,  and  therefore  the  le* 
gislature  rendered  it  immaterial,  by  anmiUing  the 
necessity  of  conformity  to  such  statutes  ^ 

In  the  Convocation  which  sat  concurrently 
with  the  Parliament,  the  Romish  party  made  ano- 
ther attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  scriptural 
knowledge.  Existing  Engiieh  versiosks  of  the 
Bible  were  again  loudly  decried  as  incorrect  % 
and  it  was  represented  that,  in  justice  to  the  peo- 
l^e,  a  new  revision  of  the  sacred  volume  was  imr- 
periously  required.  The  propriety  oi  such  a 
meaanre  not  being  denied  by  the  Protestant  parf- 
ty.  Bishop  Gardinw  proposed  that  in  the  new 
tramriation  about  one  hundred  terms,  which  he 
aaid  the  English  tongue  could  not  adequately  ex- 
press, shoidd  be  rendered  into  Latin  \    The  C<mi- 

^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  486. 

*  Another  edition  of  the  Bible  had,  however,  been  published 
hj  authority  in  the  last  year,  (1541,)  '*  overseen*'  by  Bishop 
Tunstall  of  DBrfaam,  and  Bishop  'Heath  of  Rochester,  two  pre- 
lates likely  it  might  seem  to  ohaUenge  Romish  confidence. 
Lewis,  140.    Cotton,  7. 

*  The  list  of  these  terms  requiring,  as  it  was  said,  a  Roman 
shield  for  the  preservation  of  their  dignity,  may  be  seen  in 
Fuller.  (Church  Hist.  ^.^8.)    The  following  terms  selected  from 
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vocation,  however,  refrained  from  compromising 
its  character  hy  mocking  the  nation  with  the  of- 
fer of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  rather  tending  to 
embarrass  than  to  inform  the  popular  mind.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  that  the  bishops  should  se- 
verally undertake  to  revise  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume;  but,  as  from  their  obvious  leaning  to-' 
wards  the  Romish  policy,  there  was  reason  to 
doubt  their  zeal  in  such  an  employment;  Cran- 
mer  moved,  that  the  desired  revision  should  be 
confided  to  the  two  Universities.  This  proposal 
elicited  fresh  opposition  from  the  Romanists. 
All  the  bishops,  except  Goodrich  of  Ely,  and 
Barlow  of  St.  David's,  protested  against  it.  The 
reputation  for  learning  formerly  eiijoyed  by  the 
Universities,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  much  im- 
paired of  late;  and  the  men  who  then  took  the 
lead  at  those  celebrated  seminaries  were  described 
as  very  unequal,  both  from  unripeness  of  age  and 
from  want  of  judgment^  to  prepare  such  an  edi- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers  as  might  justly  claim 
the  confidence  of  Englishmen.  By  these  repre- 
sentations, however,  the  Primate  was  whoDy  un- 
moved.  He  had  obtained  the  King's  concurrence 
in  his  plan,  and  the  Convocation  did  not  eventu- 

this  list  illustrate  sufficiently  the  mover's  object.  Ecclesia. 
Posnitentia.  Pontifex.  Contritus.  Justitia.  Elementa.  Adorare. 
Sacramentum.  Simulachrum.  Ceremonia.  Mysterium.  Com- 
munio.  Presbyter.  Sacrificium.  Gentilis.  Ejicere.  Satis&ctio. 
Peccatum.  Idolum.  Episcopus.  Gratia.  Charitas.  Apostolus. 
Societas.  Mysterium.  Idololatria.  Confessio.  Infidelis.  Paganus. 
Hostia. 
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aUy  presume  to  dispute  such  high  authority.  But 
the  triumph  gained  led  to  no  result.  Whatever 
were  the  cause,  nothing  is  known  to  have  heen 
done  hy  the  Universities  at  this  time  towards 
perfecting  the  English  Bible ;  and  the  whole  de- 
bate is  only  deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes,  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable,  of  the 
many  instances  which  shew  the  unwillingness  of 
Romanists  to  allow  a  free  comparison  of  their  te- 
nets with  the  declarations  of  that  volume  which 
alone  forms  the  universally  recognised,  and  un- 
questionably safe  standard  of  a  Christian's  faith  \ 
Granmer  had  also  the  merit  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  this  Convocation  to  the  absurd  honours 
which  images  still  continued  to  receive.  The 
clumsy  attempts  to  decorate  these  objects,  in 
which  vulgar  superstition  yet  found  a  vent,  were 
now  formally  condemned ;  and  the  saints  of  stone, 
or  wood,  were  for  the  future  to  be  deprived  of  . 
their  silken  vests,  and  glimmering  tapers  \  Be- 
sides obliging  the  clergy  to  clear  their  churches  of 
these  unsightly  fopperies,  the  Archbishop  pro- 
posed a  revision  of  the  ritual.  He  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  expunging  from  the  public  service  all 
mention  of  the  Pope,  and  of  saints  not  recorded 
in  Scripture,  or  in  authentic  authors ;  all  legen- 
dary tales,  and  every  other  matter  which  would 
not  bear  to  be  confronted  with  the  undoubted 

*  Fuller  is  led  from  this  incident  to  observe  of  Gardiner,  that 
"  though  wanting  power  to  keep  the  light  of  the  word  from 
shining,  he  sought,  out  of  policy,  to  put  it  into  a  dark  lanthom." 

^  Collier,  II.  185. 
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Word  of  God.  This  propoeal^  however^  appean. 
to  have  been  rather  coldly  received.  With  <Miut« 
ifi^  all  mentioa  of  the  Pope,  of  Becket,  and  of 
some  other  Romish  saints,  the  clergy  generally 
were  disposed  to  rest  satisfied.  Another  year, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  pass  away,  luid  stiU  the 
service-book  was  foimd  to  vary  but  very  inconsi- 
derably from  its  dd  state.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  Cranmer  acquainted  the  Convocation 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  his  Majesty's  comniands,^ 
enjoining  an  immediate  revision  of  the  Liturgy. 
In  consequence  of  this  message  it  was  voted,  that 
the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Sarum^  together  with  six 
assistants,  three  for  each  pr^te,  to  J>e  sdected 
from  the  Lower  House,  sho^  be  charged  to  fulfil 
the  royal  pleasure.  The  inferior  <iergy,  however^ 
declined  the  nomination  of  any  members  from 
their  own  body  for  this  purpose  ^ ;  and  the  pro- 
jected revisal  was  either  not  attempted  at  alU  or 
very  slighdy  performed.  Indeed,  to  the  end  of 
Henry's  reign,  the  lit^rg^cal  books  in  use  before, 
his  rupture  with  Rome,  were  allowed,  with  a  iSew 
omissions  or  erasures,  to  direct  the  puUic  devo* 
tions.  Another  motion  of  the  Protestant  party, 
offered  to  the  Convocation  of  this  year,  also  failed 
of  success.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Audley  jBub- 
uitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Upper  House  a 
bill,  which  he  proposed  to  lay  before  Parliament, 
intended  to  enable  married  men  to  act  as  chancel- 


*  "  A  gentle  refusal  to  hare  aoy  thing  to  do  tlierein."    Strype, 
Eccl.  Mem.  h  580. 
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lors  in  the  diocesan  courts^  and  to  exercise  in  an 
effiictive  manner  the  functions  of  that  office.  This 
bill,  howeTer,  was  highly  disapproved  by  the  pre«- 
lates ;  and,  by  their  instancee^  the  Chancellor  was 
induced  to  abandon  the  design  of  introducing  it 
to  the  House  of  Lords  \ 

Amidst  this  stiffness  in  maintaining  established 
usages,  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  was  not 
wholly  unmindful  of  a  more  liberal  policy*  It 
waa  ordered  th^ne,  that  on  every  Sunday  and  holi- 
day throughout  the  year»  the  officiating  minister 
of  every  parish  should  read  to  his  congregation  a 
chapter/ in  English,  out  of  the  Bible,  aftar  the  Te 
Deum  and  Magnificat.  He  was  not,  however,  to 
aoeon^any  his  reading  by  any  comment;  and  h^ 
was  to  read  in  succession  all  the  chapters  in  the 
Sacred  V<dume  K 

About  this  time  Boner  issued,  for  the  direction 
of  his  clergy,  some  injunctions  S  by  which  they 
were  directed  to  study  the  New  Testament  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  one  chiq>ter  in  each  day,  and  to  * 
commit  what  they  read  to  memory,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  bear  an  examination  upon  it,  if  called 
upon  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Bishop ;  to  preach 
no  sermon  written  within  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years  \  but  to  take  the  Epistle  or  Gospel 

^  Collier,  II.  186. 

'  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  I.  680. 

^  Printed  by  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Appendix,  I.  S%7. 

'  It  might  appear  from  the  words  of  the  injunction,  that  the 
clergy  of  that  time  delivered  their  sermons  from  memory.  They 
are  commanded  to  "  rehearse  t^o  sermons  made  by  other  men 
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of  the  day^  of  which^  under  this  guidance  of  some 
Catholic  doctor,  allowed  hy  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, they  were  to  deliver  a  plain  exposition, 
without  diverging  into  any  novelties  of  opinion ; 
and  to  suffer  no  dramatic  representations  in  their 
churches  or  chapels.  From  these  directions  it 
seems,  that  the  people  of  London  would  no  longer 
endure  the  meagre  or  superstitious  declamations 
which  had  sounded  from  the  pulpit  during  the 
ages  immediately  preceding  their  own,  hut  de- 
sired such  instruction  as  was  drawn  from  the  un- 
doubted Word  of  God ;  a  species  of  preaching, 
however,  it  appears,  for  which  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  was  but  little  qualified;  while  those  who 
were  not  thus  incompetent,  exerted  their  talents 
on  the  reforming  side.  From  such  a  state  of 
things  few  men  of  ordinary  discernment  could  iail 
of  drawing  comparisons  greatly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Roman  Church ;  it  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  Boner  should  have  been  willing  to 
exhibit  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  sending,  as  it 
were,  his  clergy  once  more  to  school,  rather  than 

within  this  ;200  or  500  years."  About  this  time,  however,  Col- 
lier says,  the  custom  of  reading  sermons  began  in  England.  He 
informs  us,  that  the  usage  took  its  rise  from  the  trouble  into  which 
the  preachers  of  that  agitated  period  were  sometimes  brought  by 
means  of  informations  laid  against  them  for  the  delivery  of  ex* 
ceptionable  matter  in  their  discourses.  **  To  guard,  therefore, 
against  malice,  or  bad  memory  in  the  informers,  the  preachers 
wrote  their  discourses,  and  read  them.  And  from  hence  the 
reading  of  sermons  grew  customary  in  England.  And  tlius  the 
matter  makes  amends  for  the  coldness  of  the  delivery;  and  wluiC 
is  lost  in  the  sound  is  gained  in  the  sense."     EccI,  Hist.  H.  1S7. 
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allow  them  to  injure^  by  their  glaring  insufficiency^ 
the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to  support. 
The  injunction  levelled  against  the  theatrical 
shews,  then  usual  in  places  set  apart  for  public 
worship,  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  Adopting  in 
this  instance,  as  in  several  others,  the  practice  of 
Paganism,  the  Roman  Church  had  been  used  oc- 
casionally to  entertain  the  vulgar  with  scenic 
representations.  The  personages  and  incidents 
that  figured  in  their  mythology,  pourtrayed  upon 
the  stage,  formed  the  most  interesting  feature  in 
the  celebration  of  a  holiday  among  the  people  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  legendary  tales  of  saints, 
and  even  the  hallowed  circumstances  of  human 
redemption^  were,  in  like  manner,  under  the  name 
ei  mysteries,  exhibited  in  dramatic  form  to  the 
delighted  eyes  of  the  western  Christians  during 
the  middle  ages.  But  as  it  had  been  found  that 
some  able  and  enlightened  ministers  had  turned 
the  duty  of  preaching  from  the  relation  of  ficti- 
tious wonders,  and  the  magnifying  of  observances 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  to  the  more  invi- 
gorating purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  religious 
enquiry  among  the  people;  so  it  was  likewise 
found,  that  individuals  were  not  wanting  to  con- 
vert the  theatrical  amusements  hitherto  allowed 
in  churches,  into  farcical  caricatures  levelled 
against  the  Roman  religion  and  her  ministers "'. 

"  **  Fuit  is  seculi  mos,  ut  rythmis  et  reptfietentationibus  sceni- 
cis,  variisque comicis actibos,  cum  vitam,  tummorea  monachorutn 
et  eccleaiasticonim  exagitarent,  atque  plebis  et  politicorum  Ittdf- 
brio  exponerent,  8«pe  non  sine  manifesto  locorum  quorundam 
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As  to  the  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  the  preva- 
lence of  such  a  system^  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Those  who  would  not  hear,  or  who  could  not  un- 
derstand, a  train  of  argument,  would  eagerly  flock 
to  a  church,  in  which  what  had  been  used  to  lay 
them  under  restraint,  was  now  to  find  them  fbod 
fbr  mirth ;  and  would  hardly  fail  of  bringing  to 
their  own  homes  a  full  conviction  that  the  object 
which  they  had  seen  burlesqued,  was  at  least  as 
eontemptible  as  its  satirists  had  made  it  appear. 
Hence  the  Romanists  found  themselves  obliged  to 
proscribe  an  engine,  which  though  exceUently 
adapted  to  captivate  the  vulgar  sense,  was  now 
discovered  to  be  wholly  unmanageable. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  English  invaded 
Scotland.  Henry,  in  addition  to  the  disgust  which 
he  had  conceived  from  his  nephew's  refusal  to 
meet  him  at  York,  was  now  concerned,  upon 
principles  of  sound  policy,  to  weaken  his  northern 
neighbour.  His  own  good  understanding  with 
Francis  was  interrupted,  and  hence  he  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  prevent  that  monarch  from  find- 
ing an  effective  ally  within  the  limits  of  Britain. 
In  order  to  cut  c^  such  a  prospect  from  the  French 
court,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  Scots  be- 
fore they  could  receive  succours  from  abroad* 
Preparations  for  the  contest  were  accordingly 

SS.  in  rem  ludicram  addaotoruui  abusu."  (Oerdes,  Hist.  Evaog. 
RenoT.  IV*  SI 5.  awiot.  in  €•  cit.)  From  the  nm«  author  we 
learn,  that  Ms  practice  prerailed  in  Flanders,  where,  as  m  En- 
gi^ad,  it  was  turned  by  some  of  the  Reformers  into  an  engine  for 
weakening  the  credit  of  Bomanism.    Vide  torn.  III.  p.  1 1 7. 
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made  with  diligencej.  but  with  as  much  seeresy  as 
is  attainable  in  such  cases.  The  moTanenti,  how-r 
ever,  could  not  escape  the  anxious  observation  of 
the  Scottish  cabinet;  and  ambassadors  were  des^ 
patched  from  James  to  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  an  explanation  of  the  threatening  atti- 
tude assumed  by  England.  Under  different  pre* 
tences,  an  answer  to  these  enquiries  was  eluded, 
and  the  negociation  was  purposely  protracted, 
until  the  English  army  commenced  its  march  to* 
wards  the  North.  Meanwhile  the  gathering  storm 
furnished,  as  usual,  an  opening  for  the  display  of 
individual  violence  and  cupidity*  The  lawless 
plunderers,  who  then  infested  the  now  happy  bor- 
ders of  the  two  kingdoms,  eagerly  commenced 
their  inroads  upon  the  property  of  their  alien 
neighbours.  The  peaceful  traders  of  North  Bri-^ 
tain  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the  &ce  from  the 
capture  of  their  little  vessels  by  the  English  cruis- 
ers, who  gladly  put  to  sea.  These  ordinary  pre^ 
ludes  to  greater  calamities,  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  advance  of  an  English  army,  twenty  thou* 
sand  strong,  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ac^ 
companied  by  the  flower  of  England's  aristocracy* 
The  King  of  Scotland,  justly  alarmed  at  the  ap^ 
prodch  of  a  host  so. formidable,  endeavoured  to 
gain  time  by  negociation;  and  .the  hostile  &rce 
YTas  thus  ddayed  awhile  at  York.  But  as  difixy^ 
9ftacy  has  little  chance  of  changing  the  purpose  of 
an  enemy  prepared  for  action,  and  sanguine  of 
success,  it  was  soon  determined  that  the  Scottish 
ambassadors  offered  nothing  satis£Eu;tory.    The 
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English  now  rapidly  moved  towards  the  border ; 
and  as  their  unfortunate  neighbours  were  wholly 
unprepared  for  effectual  resistance  to  such  a  force, 
Henry's  standard  was  soon  unfurled  on  foreign 
ground.  The  spectacle  of  smoking  habitations, 
and  a  ruined  peasantry,  so  often  lost  upon  the  be- 
sotted and  unfeeling  heart  of  man,  now  once  more 
proclaimed  the  folly  and  the  guilt  of  offensive 
war.  In  order  to  palliate  these  inroads  upon  do- 
mestic comfort  and  honest  industry,  the  invading 
general  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  stale  pre- 
tence of  homage  due,  but  not  afforded,  to  the 
English  crown,  was  supported  by  a  long  histori- 
cal detail,  and  in  which  were  also  stated  Henry's 
dissatis&ction  towards  his  nephew,  the  counte- 
nance given  by  James  to  some  traitors  from  the 
South,  and  his  occupancy  of  some  trifling  strips 
of  territory,  which  were  claimed  by  England ': 

The  invaded  monarch  answered  these  com- 
plaints by  preparations  for  resistance.  He  levied 
forces,  and  hastened,  at  their  head,  to  meet  his 
enemy.  His  own  wish  was  to  commit  at  once  his 
fortunes  to  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  but  the  attendant 
nobles  wisely  overruled  his  rash  intention ;  repre- 
senting to  him  the  great  superiority  of  the  En- 
glish, and  the  advantage  afforded  to  themsdves 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season  %  as  well  as  by  the 
exha\isted  state  of  the  country ;  obstacles  to  which 
the  enemy  would  soon  be  obliged  to  yield,  even 

•  Herbert,  t3S. 

•  The  English  entered  Scotland  on  the  2 1  »t  of  October.    Ibid.* 
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without  a  blow  oA  their  part  These  prudent 
counsels  were,  however^  heard  by  James  with 
stem  impatience^  for  his  mind  had  sunk  into  that 
state  of  morbid  irritability,  which  renders  a  man 
deaf  to  the  dictates  of  sound  judgment.  His  si- 
tuation had  long  been  embarrassing ;  it  now  ap- 
peared almost  desperate.  Early  dissipation  had 
uimerved  him,  and  his  too  susceptible  frame  was 
ever  agitated  by  the  imaginary  presence  of  a 
phantom,  in  which  he  recognised  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  a  relative  whom  he  had  unjustly  put  to 
death  ^  This  wretdied  state  of  spirits  made  him 
shrink  from  contradiction.  The  prudence  of  his 
warlike  peers  he  stigmatised  as  cowardice  and 
disaffection ;  and  he  carried  his  disgust  so  far  as 
even  to  withdraw  from  the  main  body  of  his  army. 
Whilst  thus  retired  in  gloomy  discontent,  he 
brought  on  the  crisis  of  his  unhappy  campaign  by 
the  appointment  of  commander  in  chief,  which  he 
conferred  upon  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  favourite  of  his, 
whom  the  people  hated.  Vain  of  his  new  com- 
mand, the  minion  hastened  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  forces,  and  there  ordered  the  patent,  re- 
cently granted  in  his  favour,  to  be  publicly  read. 
The  turbulent  and  discontented  chieftains  heard 
this  new  proof  of  their  sovereign's  in&tuation 
with  scorn  and  anger.  Disgust,  disorganization, 
and  want  of  confidence,  stalked  throughout  the 
camp.  While  thus  an  undirected  multitude,  ra- 
ther than  an  army,  the  Scots  were  panic-stricken 


^  Rapb,  I.  SSS. 
VOL.  II.  L  1 
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St  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  English  t&ree 
upon  l^e  summit  of  a  neighhouring  hiH.  It  was 
merely  a  detachment^  five  hundred  strong,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy ;  but  James's  troops  having  already  begun 
to  disband^  Mt  themselves  wholly  unequal  to  re* 
sistance;  and.  their  overpowering  fears  conjured 
up  the  phantom  of  Noirfolk^  with  all  his  host,  now 
close  upon  them.  Their  flight  was  instantaneous ; 
and  their  extreme  disorder  lured  on  the  English 
to  a  spirited  pursuit.  In  this  disastrous  rent,  for 
battle  there  was  none,  many  a  bold  Scot  met  no 
honourable  death :  more  than  a  thousand  prison* 
ers,  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  consi- 
derable  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  It*  was  on  Solway  Mossr 
that  the  Scottish  army  thus  yielded  to  causeless 
apprehension**;  and  from  that  memorable  field  did 
the  exulting  band,  so  unexpectedly  conspicuous, 
return  to  join  their  comrades  with  two  or  three 
captives  under  the  care  of  nearly  every  man '; 
Among  these  sufiferers  by  the  fortune  of  war  were 
the  Earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn,  five  noblemen 
of  inferior  rank,  the  favourite  whose  ill-omened 
appointment  appears  to  have  been  the  proximate 
<^ause  of  the  mischief,  and  at  least  two  hundred 
other  persons  of  some  importance '. 
This  overwhelming  calamity  filled  up  the  mea* 

">  On  the  24th  of  Njovemher.     Speed. 

'  "  Yea  some  women  had  three  or  forfr  prisoners.''     Holin- 
shed. 

•  Herbert,  233. 
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suTQ  of  Jamei^'s  mifaappiQess.  Ha  6xckiime4  tik»t^ 
h«  W43  betrayed;  aud  instead  of  arousixig  ey^xy 
eocffgy  €if  hi8  swid  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  into 
wMch  he  had  &UeD»  he  vented  the  bitterness  of 
his  fedings  in  denunciations  ,of  vengeance  against 
his  d^eated  chieftains.  While  thus  yielding  to. 
anger  and  dejection,  he  learnt  that  a  gross  infrac^^ 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations  had  been  committed  by. 
a  man  who  enjoyed  his  countenance  and  poroteof 
tion.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  thought,  that 
after  the  recent  rout,  a  negociation  might  h^ 
opened  to  advantage  with  the  enemy;  and  h» 
despatched  a  herald  for  the  purpose  of  announce 
ing  his  willingness  to  treat.  With  the  forward 
animosity  of  one  who  has  turned  his  back  upon 
his  country,  a  man  named  Leach,  once  bailiff  of 
Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  now  a  refugee  among  the 
Scots,  murdered  the  English  messenger.  James's 
wounded  spirit  could  not  brook  this  new  disgrace* 
A  load  of  anguish  and  dejection  so  weighed  down 
his  shattered  frame,  that  the  vital  powers  rapidly 
became  unequal  to  sustain  the  conflict.  While 
life  still  lingered,  the  news  of  his  queen's  safe  det 
livery  reached  lus  quarters^  It  was  hoped,  as  he 
was  childless,  that  this  intelligence  might  revive 
his  drooping  spirits ;  and  the  news  indeed  aroused 
him :  he  eagerly  raised  himself,  and  enquired  the 
sex  of  his  child.  It  was  a  female,,  he  was  told* 
On  hearing  this,  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
mournfully  observed :  ''  The  crown  came  with  a 
woman,  and  it  will  go  with  one.  Many  mischiefs 
await  this  poor  kingdom.     Henry  will  make  it  his 

1.12 
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own,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  marriage  ^'^ 
Being  thus  disappointed  in  the  single  earthly  ob- 
ject from  which  he  had  conceived  a  hope  of  ex* 
tracting  satisfaction,  he  soon  sank  under  the  inten^ 
sity  of  his  sufferings  \  He  had  only  attained  the 
age  of  thirty-two ;  but  his  span  of  life  had  been 
sufficiently  extended  for  the  display  of  such  ta- 
lents and  refinement  as  would,  under  more  favours- 
able  circumstances,  have  obtained  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation  among  the  monarchs  of  his 
age.  The  child,  whose  birth  *  proved  so  unwel- 
come to  her  parent,  was  afterwards  known  to  the 
world  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  a  name  and  de- 
signation which  recal  to  the  mind  a  train  of  inci- 
dents far  more  chequered  and  interesting  than  a 
faithful  picture  of  human  life  will  commonly  sup- 
ply. Her  father's  prediction  was  not  indeed  veri- 
fied in  the  person  of  this  unfortunate  princess. 
But  happily  both  for  her  countrymen,  and  for 
their  southern  neighbours,  though  Henry's  design 
to  marry  the  young  queen,  so  as  to  unite  the  two 
divisions  of  the  island,  proved  abortive,  the  even- 
tual failure  of  his  progeny  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary. Under  the  rule  of  Mary's  son,  a  race  of 
men  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  protected  by  the  same 
ocean-wall  from  foreign  aggression,  ceased  at 
length  to  obstruct  their  own  happiness  and  pros- 

-  "  Hume* 

■  December  14.     (Herbert.)    Holinshed  says,  "  tlie  King  of 
Scots  died  of  a  hot  ague." 

'  She  was  born  December  7.    Ibid. 
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perity  by  remaining  any  longer  unnaturally  di- 
vided into  two  different  communities ;  they  have 
since  that  time  gradually  become  blended  into 
one  mighty  nation^  which  appears  destined  to 
diffuse  the  light  of  sound  religious  and  political 
knowledge  throughout  the  world. 

When  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  Scots  ar- 
rived at  the  English  head-quarters^  it  was  thought 
advisable  by  the  noble  commander  to  send  those 
of  most  distinction  to  York.  From  that  interest- 
ing city  they  were  conducted  with  considerable 
parade  to  London.  The  death  of  James  within 
three  weeks  of  the  rout  of  Solway,  and  the  birth 
of  an  heiress  to  his  throne^  which  preceded  by  a 
few  days  her  unhappy  father's  demise,  had  natu- 
rally suggested  to  Henry  the  obvious  policy  of 
terminating  the  ruinous  spirit  of  hostility,  which 
so  often  raged  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  island,  by  means  of  a  marriage  between  his 
own  son  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland.  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  receive  his  prisoners  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  appear  liberal  and  conci- 
liatory. Accordingly,  they  were  permitted  to 
enter  London  decorated  with  their  national  cog- 
nizance, the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  ^  They  were 
indeed  lodged  in  the  Tower,  but  their  imprison- 
ment there  lasted  only  two  days ;  after  which  they 
received  presents  of  black  damask  gowns,  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  in  these  handsome  habiliments  were 
conducted   to  the  Star-chamber'.     There,  the 

'  Herbert,  S54.  '  December  2U    Ibid. 
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-Chancellor^  ftff er  addressing  to  diem  a  s£gM  rcF- 
^roof^  and  a  detail  of  such  reasons  as  his  master 
tehose  to  assign  for  making  war^  concluded  by 
Saying,  that  if  they  would  pledge  their  honour  to 
abstain  from  plotting  their  esrcape,  they  should 
not  be  again  immured  within  the  Tower,  but 
should  be  entertained  in  a  kind  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, at  some  of  the  noblest  houses  in  England. 
The  pledge  required  was  readily  given,  and  the 
t;aptured  chiefftains  retired  from  Westminster  to 
take  tWr  fill  of  old  English  hospitality.  Upon 
the  third  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays  they  were 
invited  to  partake  of  a  royal  banquet  at  Green- 
wich \  So  much  mirth  and  liberality  could 
liardly  fail  to  win  their  hearts ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  requested  to  promote  a  marriage  between 
^eir  own  infant  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Walei^, 
they  readily  assented.  At  length,  after  engaging 
to  give  hostages,  and  ^nder  a  promise  to  return, 
6hould  the  proposed  arrangemehts  be  found  im- 
practicable, they  were  permitted  to  quit  their 
gentle  keepers  for  their  own  homes".  En&eld 
Was  made  the  first  resting-place  on  their  journey 
towards  the  North.  There  the  young  Prince 
Resided,  and  with  \nm  they  took  a  farewell  din- 
lier*. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Scot- 
tish captives,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of  Cassitis, 
TSpent  the  greater  part  of  his  forced  residence  in 
England  'under  the  Archbishop  of  <I!anterbury% 

•  Speed.         ••  Burnet.  Hist.  Jlef.  I.  496.  ^  Holinshed. 
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hospilaUe  roof.  The  arrangement  proved  a 
source  of  nmtual  satisfaction  both  to  the  Earl  and 
to  his  excellent  host.  Many  of  the  Scots  were 
prejudiced  against  the  Reformation^  because  it 
had  been  partially  adopted  by  their  hereditary 
foes,  the  English.  While  Lord  Cassilis  was  en- 
joying Cranmer's  cheerful  and  intelligent  society^ 
hb  however  became  convinced,  that  no  political 
antipathies  ought  to  restrain  his  countrymen  from 
breaking  off  communion  with  the  Roman  Church  "^i 
He  saw  that  the  characters  of  the  English  Reformr 
ers  had  been  misrepresented  on  his  own  side  of 
the  Tweed,  and  that  their  object  was  only  to  re- 
store that  form  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  is  un- 
qu^tionably  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apos* 
ties  and  Prophets,  and  which,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  the  Roman  Bishops  had  succeeded,  by 
means  of  worldly  policy,  in  almost  banishing  fronts 
the  west  of  Europe.  Hence,  when  the  noble  Scot 
returned  to  his  own  home,  he  became  anxious  to 
^remove  from  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  the  film 
which  had  fidlen  from  his  own.  Nor  did  he  fafl 
to  evince  that  intimate  union  which  ever  subsists 
between  sound  religion  and  strict  morality.  When 
Xhe  captured  peers  arrived  in  Scotland,  they  found 
ihcQiselves  unable  to  carry  through  the  measures 
Which,  before  their  departure  from  London,  they 
liad  undertaken  to  support.  They  felt,  however, 
but  little  inclination  to  redeem  their  pledge ;  and 
their  only  uneasiness  respecting  this  breach  of 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cramn.  140.- 
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fiutb^  seems  to  have  been  upon  the  score  of  the 
hostages  who  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  En- 
glish court.  But  Lord  Cassilis  had  learnt  better 
things  during  his  abode  in  the  South.  When  he 
found  that  aU  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  mar^ 
riage  of  his  sovereign  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  wholly  unavailing,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  surrendered  himself.  The  King  was  highly 
gratified  by  ^this  honourable  conduct.  He  com- 
pared the  Earl  to  Regulus ;  but  his  conduct  to- 
wards him  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
which  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  adopted 
towards  the  magnanimous  Roman.  Lord  Cassilis 
was  generously  released  from  his  engagement^ 
and  sent  back  to  Scotland,  attended  by  his  hos- 
tages*, and  complimented  by  such  splendid  pre- 
sents as  unquestionable  integrity  might  justly 
claim  from  royal  munificence  K 

The  expences  which  the  King  had  incurred  in 
the  Scottish  expedition,  and  his  preparations  for 
a  French  war,  now  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  a 
Parliament.  This  important  body  assembled  on 
the  22d  of  January,  and  granted  liberal  subsidies 
to  the  crown.  The  clergy,  as  was  usual  while  the 
Convocation  was  allowed  to  act,  exceeded  in  this 
respect  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  laity :  they 
imposed  upon  all  beneficed  men  a  tax  of  six  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  upon  the  amount  of  their  pre- 
ferments ;  which  impost  was  to  continue  during 

*  Who  were  bis  own  brothers.    Herbert,  235. 
'  Barnet»  Hiat.  Rcf.  I.  M«. 
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three  years.  Unbeneficed  clergymen  were  to  pay 
during  these  years  an  annual  sum  of  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence  K 

In  this  Parliament  was  passed  an  act  relating 
to  religious  controversies.  The  preamble  sets 
forth  a  statement  of  evils  asserted  to  have  flowed 
from  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
order  to  remedy  these  disorders,  it  was  enacted 
that  a  form  of  belief  consonant  to  Scripture,  and 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  should  be 
compiled  and  published :  which>  when  done,  should 
direct  the  preaching  of  the  clergy;  of  whom  any 
one  maintaining  an  opinion  contrary  to  it,  was, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  recant ;  for  the  second,  to 
abjure  and  bear  a  faggot ;  for  any  subsequent  re- 
lapse, to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  to  forfeit  all 
his  goods.  The  same  act  denounces  Tyndale's 
scriptural  labours,  and  forbids  the  circulation  of 
them,  together  with  that  of  all  works  inculcating 
doctrines  at  variance  with  those  set  forth  by  au- 
thority. Versions  of  Scripture  subsequent  to 
Tyndale's  were  still  allowed  to  circulate,  provided 
that  these  were  deprived  of  pre&ces  and  annotar 
tions.  This  licence  to  read  the  Bible,  however, 
was  conceded  only  to  noblemen,  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  the  wives  of  such  persons:  aU  iu 
lower  stations  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  the 
use  of  Scripture,  even  although  unattended  by 
those  marginal  attacks  upon  Popery  which  occa- 
sioned so  much  apprehension  and  offence- to  its 

<  Herbert,  1336. 
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abettozv.  Aaaictet  theee  refitsmntB  oipw  the  free* 
jdom  of  ydigk>i»  enquiry^  stands  a  proviso  re* 
ferring  to  a  curious  particular  pi  the  custoais  c^ 
the  time.  The  Lord  Chancellor^  field  officers^  the 
judgeSj  or  other  public  functionaides,  were  siM 
ipermitted  to  head  their  addresses  by  a  text  of 
Scripture;  but  they  were  to  abstain  from  de- 
dfUeing  any  doctrine  from  it  at  variance  with  the 
authorised  summary.  In  those  days  it  was  usual 
with  men  in  conspicuous  stations,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  to  open  their  speeches,  like  a  sermoi^ 
with  some  passage  from  Holy  Writ  \ 

The  exposition  of  faith  and  morals^  compiled 
«mder  parliamentary  sanction,  made  its  appearance 
in  May '.  It  appears  to  have  been  esiamiped  and 
approved  in  detail  by  the  Convocation^.  The 
I>a8is  of  the  work  is  ihe  **  Institution/'  published 
in  1687,  and  &miliarly  known  as  the  ''  Bishops' 
•Book/'  The  new  treatise  is  entitled,  ''A  Nece^ 
aary  Doctrine  and  £rudicion  for  any  Christaii 
Alan;"  and  it  was  generally  called  the  '/Kiiig's 
JBodk,"  probably  on  account  of  the  interest  and 
«)ncem  which  Henry  took  in  its  compilation  ^ 

*  CoUier,  II.  188. 

'  Both  in  quarto  and  daodecimo.  It  was  issued  from  the  prete 
4of  Befthelet  the  King's  printer. 

:  ^  Strype^Bccl.  Mem.'I.  689.  Archbishop Laurenoe  (Banp. 
X#ct«  Notes  on  Serm.  I.  p.  SOO.)  confirms  this  fact  by  oitin^ 
Wilkins,  CoAcil.  Mag.  Brit. 

'  Strype  (Mem.  Cranm.  p.  143.)  says  that  this  designation 
"flowed  fW>m  Gardiner.  **  Which  Bishop,  politicly  as  well  as 
flatteiingly,  called  it  ike  King's  Book^  a  tide  which  the  Arch« 
bishop  4id  not  much  like ; .  for  bei  hntw>  well  enough  tliat  Win- 
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Tbe  intrddttctidn  to  f his  wcnrik  ccftitdM  tlie  fol- 
lowing apolc^  fot  the  restnant  upon  raiding  the 
Seriptnires  teoeiftly  imposed  hy  PiarHament.  ^^  It 
nmst  be  agreed  that^  for  the  instmotioii  -of  thfck 
patt  tif  the  Chutch  whose  office  it  is  to  ieadi 
others^  thehavitig,  reading,  and  studying  of  hol^ 
Scriptures^  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testanuent, 
is  not  only  coirvenient,  but  also  necessary.  Biit 
for  the  other  part  of  the  Ohurch  Ordained  to  be 
taught^  it  ought  to  be  deemed^  certainly,  that  the 
readmg  of  the  Old  sod  New  Testament  is  not*S0 
necessary  for  all  those  folks,  ihat  of  duty  ihey 
ought  to  be  bound  to  read  it,  but  as  the  Prince 
imfl  the  policy  of  the  realm  shall  think  x^onvenien^ 
so  to  be  tolerated  or  taken  from  it.  Consonant 
fwhereunto,  the  politic  law  of  onr  reahn  hath  no* 
restrained  it  irom  a  great  many ;  esteeming  it 
sufiicient  for  those  so  restramed,  to  hear  and  truly 
;bear  away  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  taught  by  ^ke 
preadiers.^'  ^ 

Chester's  hand  was  m  it :  and  so  he  told  him  plainly  in  King  Ed- 
ward's time,  when  he  might  speak  his  tnind ;  telling  him  in  rel»- 
tibtt  th^euntD,  that  he  had  tedrnxd  the  King.''  That  Binliop  €b|y 
diner  had  exefted  himself  ooifsidefahly  upon  the  ocoasioii  of  this 
eompiladon,  and  was  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  may 
he  collected  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  ^  the  Vice-ehaacellbr 
t)f  the  University  of  Cawhridge,  from  Loudon;  fourteen  days  he- 
Ifisre  ihe  *^  Enidiei^n'*  was  published ;  in  which  he  says  that  **  the 
fCiog's  ftfajesty  hath/  hy  the  mpfVufion  qf  the  Heiy  Ohc^t  cone 
pened  all  matters  ofreligion."  (Stzype,  Ecci.  Mem.  I«  Affm^ 
^ix,  482.)  The  work,'however/is  Lu^eran  ii^  the  main,  and  the 
Bomish  alloy  which  pervades  it  was,  probably,  chiefly  introduced 
by  Gardiner's  persuasions,  with'a  view  on  tbe£iDg'tfpanto~gra« 
«fy  the^Etopefor*  ;    - 
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The  table  of  contents  exhibits  the  following  ar- 
ticles :— I.  The  DecUration  of  Faith.  XL  The 
Articles  of  our  Belief^  called  the  Creed.  III.  The 
Seven  Sacraments.    IV.  The  Ten  Commandments. 

V.  Our  Lord's  Prayer,  called  the  Pater  Nosier. 

VI.  The  Salutation  of  the  Angel,  caDed  the  Ave 
Maria.  VII.  An  Article  of  Free  Will.  VIILAn 
Article  of  Justification.  IX.  An  Article  of  Good 
Works.    X.  Of  Prayer  for  Souls  departed. 

Of  the  whole  treatise,  no  part  appears  to  have 
occupied  Cranmer's  attention  more  earnestly  than 
the  exposition  of  faith.  As  this  is  the  foundation 
of  all  religion,  he  was  desirous  that  it  should  be 
solidly  laid.  The  subject,  however,  was  at  that 
time  commonly  treated  in  a  very  crude  manner: 
It  was  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  new  to  the 
mass  of  men.  While  the  Church  of  Rome  retain^* 
ed  an  almost  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
western  Christians,  little  was  heard  respecting 
faith.  A  blind  deference  to  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity was  generally  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
religious  obedience;  but  when,  at  length,  the 
anxious  eye  of  serious  men  was  directed  to  the 
sacred  volume  of  inspiration,  no  truth  appeared 
more  plain  than  that  justification  is  derived 
through  faith.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  been 
always  found  a  source  of  error  and  mischief  in  the 
hands  of  indiscreet  or  hypocritical  interpreters ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
like  every  other  agitated  period  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  produced  teachers  who  made  faith 
so  prominent  as  to  throw  good  works  into  the 
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shade.  The  Romanists  eagerly  exposed  the  evQ 
of  this  perversion ;  and  although  judicious  Pro* 
testants  unequivocally  declared  that  fieuth,  un- 
fruitful in  good  works,  is  not  the  principle  to 
which  Scripture  promises  salvation,  yet  even 
then  the  contest  was  not  terminated.  Amoi^ 
the  mischievous  corruptions  of  the  dark  ages, 
was  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  masses,  and 
other  ritual  or  penitential  observances,  were  not 
only  good  works,  but  were  even  of  higher  value 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  moral  duties.  At  this 
time  the  broad  avowal  of  such  a  doctrine  would 
excite  the  contempt  rather  than  the  serious  notice 
of  the  Christian  world ;  but  at  the  period  when 
men  first  awoke  from  the  lethargy  into  which  the 
gross  superstition  and  false  philosophy  of  several 
centuries  had  plunged  the  human  mind,  this,  Uke 
other  unsound  principles  which  would  now  be  at 
once  abaudoned,  was  fiercely  contested.  Cran- 
mer,  therefore,  being  anxious  to  furnish  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  best  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, desired  Dr.  Redmayn ""  to  prepare  a  concise 
exposition  of  faith  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties. In  consequence,  that  able  theologian  drew 
up  a  statement  to  the  following  effect:  ''That 
the  word  faith  is  used  in  Scripture  in  two  dif^ 
ferent  senses — the  one  being  a  persuasion  of  the 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  impressed, 
upon  the  mind  by  the  agency  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit;  the  other,  being  such  a  persuasion  of 

**  **  Who- was  esteemed  the  most  learned  and  judicious  divine 
of  that  time.**    Burnet,  Hist.  Re£  I.  444. 
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Ibeae  ikings  »  pMdi»ses  a  aubnusaiQa  to  the  Bi«t 
vine  will,  and  the  ejoercise  of  hope  and  cluuritji: 
Aat  this  latter  is  the  faith  of  Abrahanoi^  the  foith 
wliich/^  working  by  love/  is  so  highly  commended 
bjjr  St.  Paul,  and  which  alone  has  the  promise  of 
jastification." 

Satisfactory  as  was  this  exposition^  Cranmer 
was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  the  re* 
snh  of  any  man's  labours,  however  highly  he 
night  appreciate  them.  With  that  patient  in* 
dustry  and  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  the  important 
duties  of  his  station,  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished through  life,  he  laboured  himself  to  attain 
a  correct  notion  upon  the  subject  of  faith.  For 
this  purpose  he  undertook  a  di%ent  search  into 
the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fotheis,  and 
into  those  of  iq>proved  divines  during  the  middle 
ages.  Indeed,  he  never  marred  any  of  his  designs 
by  either  indolence  or  precipitancy.  The  fruit 
ef  his  enquiries  upon  justification  by  faith,  was 
an  ample  collection  of  passages  upon  that  subr 
ject,  selected  both  from  Scripture  and  from  emi- 
nent profane  writers.  Thb  mass  of  information 
is  thus  concluded  in  the  Archbishop's  own  words: 
^Although  all  that  be  justified  must  of  necessity 
have  charity  as  well  as  faith ;  yet  neither  faith 
nor  charity  be  the  worthiness  nor  merits  of  our 
justification;  but  that  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  Saviour  Christ,  who  was  offered  upon  the 
cro9s  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  ju3tifica« 
tion  V 

"  Bunict,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  445. 
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.In  the^  '^  Neeesnry  Doctrme''  it  is  evident  tliaik 
Dr.  Redmayn's  labours  formed  the  baats.of  what 
is  said  upon  fitith^  That  principle  is  there  de-* 
scribed  as  twofold;  dead  and  speculative^  Hiere* 
fore  unavailing;  <nr  lively  and  fruitful  in  good' 
workSy  hence  such  as  will  lead  to  heaven.  With 
rtspect  to  feeling  an  assurance  of  salvation^  it  is 
taught  that  no  such  confidence  appears  capable  of 
deriving  support  from  Scripture  or  from  eminent 
divines^  and  that  it  is  invalidated  by  the  frailty  off 
man,  as  welL  as  by  the  need  which  is  pressed  upon 
Christians  of  continual  vigilance,  in  order  to  &ght 
the  good  fight  of  fiiith.  The  comfort,  therefore, 
which  religious  people  are  to  expect  in  their  pnn 
fession,  is  explained  rather  as  arising  from  a  con*^ 
sdou^ness  of  doing  their  duty,  than  from  a  con* 
victton  of  possessing  such  a  principle  as  must  in* 
faUibly  save  their  souls. 

>  In  the  exposition  of  the  Creed,  it  is  inculcated 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  '^retained  her  viiginity  pure 
and  immaculate"  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The 
Church  is  said  to  be  called  Catholic,  because, 
though  established  in  different  regions,  and  dis* 
tinguished  variously  according  to  their  several 
names,  she  professes  one  universal  &ith,  and  haa 
the  promise  of  the  same  graca  It  is  added,  that 
the  designation  of  Catholic  nowise  belongs  to  die 
Church  as  being  subject  to  a  single  prelate,  and 
that  no  such  opinion  ever  would  have  prevailed, 
bad  not  tl^  Bishops -of  Rome^by  means  of  weiidly 
policy,  imposed  upon  princes  ignorant  x)f.  God'a 
word. 

Respecting  the  Sacraments,  the  Romish  party 
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obtained  a  decided  advantage  in  tins  publicatioD, 
Granmer  earnestly  contended  for  the  Lutheran 
system  in  this  particular  %  but  the  King  desired  at 
that  time  to  concede  something  to  the  Emperor's 
prejudices,  or  poKcy,  and  the  Romanist's  pre- 
vailed. The  Sacraments,  therefore,  are  said  to 
be  seven  in  number.  Baptism  is  naturally  men- 
tioned first ;  and  in  the  observations  upon  it,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  fully  maintained.  Under 
the  head  of  penance,  it  is  declared  that  all  the  be« 
nefits  of  absolution  depend  upon  the  penitent's 
&ith.  In  what  is  said  of  the  Eucharist,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  actual  sentiments  of  all  the 
compilers,  transubstantiation,  though  represented 
as  somewhat  of  a  staggering  doctrine,  is  broadly 
maintained.  Under  the  head  of  Matrimony  are 
found  some  excellent  practical  reflections,  and  a 
table  of  prohibited  degrees.  As  to  Orders,  it  is 
asserted,  that  although  the  Christian  ministry  is 
of  Divine  institution,  yet  the  regulation  of  its  ez^ 
ercise  is  left  wholly  to  the  civil  magistrate. ,  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  Pa- 
pacy, in  which  it  is  shewn  that  St.  Paul,  with 
others  of  the  Apostles,  admitted  no  pre-eminence 
in  St.  Peter,  and  that  neither  the  early  councils, 
nor  the  fathers,  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see.  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction 
are  said  to  be  sacraments  administered  by  the 
Apostles,  and  derived  from  them ;  but  although 
very  important,  not  of  such  necessity  as  that, 
without  them,  men  cannot  be  saved. 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  447. 
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Ip  tMatiiig  of  the  Ten  Commandmentd,  the 
Second  is  given  thus :  *^  Thou  6halt  not  have  any 
graven  image,  nor  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  water  under  the  earth,  to  the  intent  to  do  any 
godly  honour  and  worship  unto  themT  Craniwpr^ 
probably,  refused  p^emptorily  to  suffer  this  conn 
mandment  to  be  any  longer  wholly  blotted  out 
from  the  Deealogue^  but  he  might  not  b6  able 

'  In  order  to  shew  tbe  maimer  in  which  our  aniCe8tor8  were 
formerly  kept  from  the  knowledge  graciously  vouchsafed  by 
God  to  man,  the  following  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Decaloguo 
is  extracted  from  the  principal  book  of  public  devotions  in  use 
during  the  Romish  periods 

^  L  Thou  ahak  worship  one  Ood  only. 

And  love  bim  with  thy  heart  perfeotly, 
IL  (jod  in  vain  Bwear  not  wilfidly, 

Ne  by  no  thing  that  he  made  verily. 
ill.  The  Sunday  keep  and  haikw  holily, 

Hearing  God's  service  devoutly. 
IV*  Fader  and  moder  honour  thou  lowly. 
And  in  their  need  help  them  gladly. 
V.  Stee  thou  no  man  malicioualyi 
Nor  thereto  consent  wittingly. 
VL  Thou  shalt  not  do  no  lecheryi 

But  with  thy  wife  in  wedlock  only. 
VIL  Thy  neighbour's  goods  stoal  not  fidsely. 

Nor  no  thing  withhold  untruly. 
VUL  False  witness  bear  thou  not  slyly. 
Nor  false  reeord  £>r  none  envy. 
IX^  Odier  men's  wives  keep  not  fleshly, 

Ne  other  ,w<Hnan  to  hold  carnally, 

X.  Other  men's  goods  covet  not  li|^tly,  . 

Nor  hoU  from  them  unrightfully.'' 

Missale  ad  Usum  Ecdesiss  Sarisburiensii.  I  Mi. 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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to  prevent  it  from  going  forth  garbled  and  qua- 
lified^ 80  as  to  give  the  Romish  party  some  hope 

In  an  approved  modern  book  of  Romish  devotion,  containing 
numerous  religious  pieces,  and  among  them  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  omitted.  In  their  stead  is 
ghren  what  purports  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  them.  Thus  stands 
the  Second :  *'  ft*  We  must  fly  all  idolatry,  all  false  religion  and 
superstitiottt  under  which  names  are  comprehended  all  manner  of 
divinations,  or  pretensions  to  fortune-telling;  all  witclusrafV, 
charms,  spells,  observations  of  omens,  dreams,  &c.  All  these 
things  are  heathenish,  and  contrary  to  the  worship  of  the  true  and 
living  God,  and  to  that  dependance  a  Christian  soul  ought  to 
have  on  him."  (Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul,  1824,  p.  18.) 
In  the  same  book  (p.  208.)  begins  *'  An  examination  of  conscience 
upon  the  Ten  Commandments.**  In  this,  as  in  the  old  metrical 
version  of  the  Decalogue,  "  II.'*  relates  only  to  swearing  and  pro- 
fanencss,  while  '<IX."  relates  only  to  concupiscence.  .The  fol- 
lowing is  the  mode  of  accounting  for  this  management,  supplied 
by  a  tract,  to  which  Protestants  are  now  directed  for  an  explana- 
tion of  Popery.  "  And  thQugh  in  some  short  catechisms  in 
which  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  is  delivered  in  the  most  com- 
pendious and  easy  method,  tit  condescemsiim  td  weak  memories  and 
low  capacities^  the  Second  Commottdmewtt  as  it  is  reckoned  6y 
some^  be  onaUed;  yet  it  is  to  be  seen  at  length  in  other  cate- 
chisms, manuals,  and  doctrinal  books,  to  be  met  with  every 
where  in  great  plenty.  And  if  any  one  should  chance  not  to  see 
any  of  these,  yet  he  would  be  out  of  all  danger  of  falling  into  su- 
perstitious worship  or  idolatry ;  for  that  having  read  the  First 
Commandment,  Thou  shaU  have  no  other  Ood  before  me,  he  is 
taught  by  this  that  he  is  commanded  to  serve,  love,. adore,  and 
worship  one  only  true,  living,  and  eternal  God,  and  no  more : 
that  it  is  forbidden  him  to  worship  any  creature  for  a  God,  or  to 
give  it  the  honour  due  to  God ;  and  that  whosoever  worships  any 
idols,  images,  pictures,  or  any  graven  thing,  whatsoever  the  ob- 
ject be,  whether  in  heaven  above,  or  in  tlie  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  for  God,  breaks,  the  commandment 
by  committing  idolatry^  and  standi  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  and 
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of  gaving  their  character.  But  whatever  might 
he  the  motives,  or  whoever  might  be  the  author 
of  this  compromise,  it  furnishes  matter  for  im- 
portant reflection.  If  any  person  doubt  the  idola* 
trous  nature  of  Romish  worship,  let  him  observe 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  direct  it  shrink 
front  the  Second  Commandment.  Under  the 
Third  Commandment,  men  are  admonished  to 
abstain  from  invoking  any  saint  for  the  supply  of 

most  damnable  ftin.  Now  liaviog  been  taught  tbat  this  is  the  in* 
tent  of  the  first  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  be  thinks  tbat  there 
can  be  but  little  danger  of  bis  becoming  superstitious  in  bis  wor* 
ship,  or  an  idolater,  for  want  of  the  second ;  there  being  nothing 
in  this  hut  what  he  is  fully  and  ex^euly  instructed  tn,  by  having 
teamed  the  first;  it  being  rather  an  explication  of  this  than  any 
new  and  distinct  precept :  and  for  this  reason  he  finds  them  in  his 
books  put  together  as  one,  or  rather  as  th^  First  Comraandmenti 
with  its  explication ;  by  which  means  it  comes  about,  that  there 
are  only  three  in  the  first  table,  teaching  him  his  duty  towards 
God ;  and  seven  in  the  latter,  concerning  his  duty  to  his  neigh* 
bour ;  which  is  the  division  assigned  by  St.  Augustin.  And 
though  St.  Jerom  observes  not  this  method,  but  divides  them 
into  four  and  six;  yet  there  being  no  direction  in  Scriptitre  con- 
cerning the  number  of  the  commandments  to  be  assigned  to  each 
table,  nor  to  let  ns  know  which  is  the  first,  which  is  the  second^ 
which  the  third,  and  which  the  last  commandment ;  he  is  taught 
that  it  is  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  concern  himself  about  the 
number  or  division  of  them,  whereas  his  whole  business  ought 
to  be  the  observance  of  them  in  his  life  and  conversation."  (A 
Papist  misrepresented  and  represented :  selected  from  the  on* 
final  of  the  Rev.  John  Gother :  republished  by  the  late  Yen.  and 
R.  R.  Richard  Challoner,  DJ).  Lond.  1825.  p.  58.)  Protest- 
ants have  been  lately  asked.  What  are  the  benefits  of  the  Re- 
ibrmation?  Perhaps  this  note  will  go  some  way  towards  an- 
swering the  question. 

If  m  2 
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a  want,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  iittreat  bl^si- 
od  spirits  for  the  $id  of  their  pnyers^  Tiie  Fourth 
Godamandment  givei^  occasion  ictir  remarking^  tfaati 
the  sabbatical  rest  was  obligatory  upon  the  Jewa 
particularly,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  Christians 
should  abstain  on  Sundays  from  any  woirks  but 
those  of  manifest  expediency  or  absolute  necea- 
sity.  The  remainder  of  the  Decalogue  Aimishes 
tiothing  particularly  worthy  of  observation ;  but 
the  several  discourses  are  conceived  in  a  strain  of 
manly  thinking  and  sound  morality,  which  could 
not  fail  of  diffusing  much  intellectual  and  moral 
Ught  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  treating  of  the  Pater  Natter,  it  is  rationally 
observed  that  ignorant  people  ought  to  pray  in 
their  mother  tongue,  both  because  they  have 
thereby  a  better  prospect  of  being  moved  to  true 
devotion,  and  because  their  hearts  will  thus  be 
likely  to  accompany  their  lips.  In  this  part  of 
the  work  it  is  said,  that  by  "  daily  bread,"  among 
other  things,  *'  may  we  understand  the  holy  Sacra* 
ment  of  the  altar,  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Under  the  Ate  Mmia*^ 
are  detailed  the  particulars  of  our  Lord's  incar- 
nation. 

The  free  will  of  man  is  inferred  from  the  va- 
rious exhortations  to  obedience  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  human  will,  however,  is  said  never  ta 
desire  what  is  truly  acceptable  to  God,  unless  it 

-  ^  Thus  rendered  into  English :  *<  Bail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the 
Lord  is  with  th«e ;  blessed  art  thou  among  womeoi  and  bleasad 
is  the  fruit  of  i\ij  womb." 
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be  directed  by  Divine  grace.  Nor  even  after 
grace  has  been  received,  will  men,  it  is  taught,  d<y 
their  duty,  unless  they  iare  constantly  and  ear- 
Bestly  intent  iipon  it.  The  whole  article  is  very 
jodicions,  and  steers  happily  between  the  pre- 
snihptbn  of  those 'Who  are  conMent  in  their  bwn 
strength  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  moral  per* 
fection  accessible  to  man,  and  the  dangerous  en* 
thusiasm  of  those  who  would  represeht  human 
nature  as  the  mere  sport  of  an  irresistible  neces^ 
rity.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  an  admonition, 
particularly  addressed  to  preachers,  to  look  oh 
both  sides  of  ^  this  high  matter,*"  for  the  purpose 
of  so  treating  it»  as  neither  by  over-extolling  G6^9 
grace  to  annihilate  man's  will,  nor  by  injudiciously 
magnifying  free-will  to  depreciate  the  Divine  ope- 
rations. 

Justificatibn,  it  is  taught,  became  necessary  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  which  entailed  upon' 
all  his  posterity  a  moral  frame  defective  in  that 
righteousness  originally  conferred  upon  him.  By 
justification,  it  is  said,  men  are  made  righteous  v» 
the  sight  of  God,  cease  to  be  children  of  wrath  and 
heirs  of  damnation,  and  become  children  of  God, 
and  heirs  of  everlasting  life.  This  benefit,  how- 
ever»  does  not  flow  from  the  deeds  of  men,  but 
only  from  the  satisfaction  of  Christ ;  who,  never-^ 
theless,  has  left  a  rule  of  life,  which  all,  desiring  to 
attain  the  advantages  of  his  passion,  must  followv 
Jostification,  it  is  continued,  is  conferred  upon  in- 
fiusts  :by  meana  of  bi^tism^  afterwards  lost  by 
of  sin  committed  in  adult  agi,  and  ihei^ 
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fore  penance  is  necessary  fbr  its  renewal.  But 
although  the  obtainment  of  this  benefit  through 
faith  alone  is  carefully  inculcated,  it  is  also  de- 
clared at  great  length,  that  the  persuasion  re- 
quired is  one  fruitfiil  in  good  works;  not/how« 
ever,  in  such  works  as  ascetic?  chiefly  value,  but 
in  the  undeniable  excellencies  of  sound  morality^ 
which,  though  by  no  means  the  price  of  a  true 
believef  s  salvation,  are  the  never^fiiiling  marks  of 
his  obedience. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  treatise  is  upon 
'*  Prayer  for  Souls  departed."  This  is  recom- 
mended  as  good  and  charitable,  and  it  is  asserted 
to  have  been  in  use  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  In  this  assertion  only,  however,  have 
the  compilers  departed  from  their  general  caution : 
for  they  have  not  ventured  to  pronounce  that 
the  prayers  of  the  living  are  certain  to  profit  the 
dead.  Indeed  they  have  left  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  doubted  upon  this  subject,  as 
they  advise  that  masses,  intended  for  the  solace 
of  the  departed,  be  performed  for  ''  the  univetsaU 
congregation  of  Christen  people,  quick  and  dead."* 
Nor  have  they  presumed  to  determine  any  thing 
respecting  the  abode,  and  condition  of  departed 
souls;  they  indeed  unequivocally  declare  these 
things  to  be  uncertain,  and  therefore  recommend, 
that  the  use  of  th6  word  ^  purgatory^  be  whoUy 
discontinued. 

'*  The  Necessary  Doctrine,**  considered  altoge- 
ther, furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
state  into  which  Henry's  mind  had  Men  reaptct* 
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ing  reKgioii.  The  solid  learning  and  unblemiahed 
integrity  of  Crannier>  had  given  a  weight  to  his 
arguments,  which  his  sovereign  could  not  resist ; 
«ad  therefore  doctrines  recommended  from  such 
high  authority,  formed  the  basis  of  every  religkfus 
work  published  with  the  royal  sanction*  Proba* 
bly,  however,  the  King  was  not  entirely  purged 
frem  the  leaVen  of  early  prejudices ;  certainly  he 
was  now  disposed  to  conciliate  the  Emperor^s 
good  will ':  hence  he  dlowed  his  Romish  advisers 
to  obtain  his  concurrence  in  a  partial  prohibition 
of  Scripture,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  some 
distinctions  belonging  to  their  sect  This  alloy 
of  sentiments,  at  variance  vrith  those  which  chiefly 
swayed  in  the  compilation  of  ''  the  Necessary 
Doctrine,"  renders  it,  like  the  other  religious 
pieces  promulgated  from  authority  in  this  reign, 
somewhat  of  a  motley  production ;  and,  accord* 
ingly,  yvhea  it  was  published,  again  neither  party 
was  satisfied. 
An  intimate  connexion  between  Henry  and  the 

'  Cbarletf  with  respect  to  reli|^»  might  he  reasonably  repre- 
sented in  Henry's  council  as  standing  upon  different  grounds 
from  the  King  of  France.  Tlie  latter  had  expressed  s^  intention 
of  iraitatiog  the  English  example  in  shaking  off  the  papal  yoke. 
One  of  the  causes  alleged  by  the  King  for  entering  upon  a 
French  war  at  this  time^  was,  "  that  he  (Francis)  had  not  de* 
sorted  the  Bishop  of  Romoi  and  consented  to  a  refonnatiottt  as 
he  once  promised."  (Herbert,  2d6.)  Chailes  had  made  no  aiich 
promise;  and  Gardiner,  who  was  among  the  commissioners «p* 
pointed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Imperialists,  would  hardly 
fail  to  suggest,  that  some  concessioiis  ought  to  be  made  ia  oi^der 
to  sofkeii  the  Bmperor's  aotipathies. 
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Empwor  wai  now  in  agitatioB;  ^hidi^  tlihoiq^ 
bigUjr  agreeable  to  the  former's  Romish  sabjects> 
gave  gteat  ofPenee  to  the  Pope.  His  HolimM 
even  ofiisred  to  relieve  Charles's  financial  embar- 
rasaments  \  rather  thab  allow  him  to  form  a  dose 
aUittice  withu  prince  declared  by  the  Roman  see 
to  be  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his  domi«- 
nibiii^  Bttt  as  the  sdfish  Pontiff  dogged  his 
staning  liberality  with  a  demand  that  his  grand* 
aw>  Octavins  Famese^  who  had  married  the  Emt 
peror's  natural  daughter,  should  be  invested  with 
tise  dukedom  of  Milan^  the  ofifer  of  his  purse,  and 
of  his  subserviency  \  was  rejected.  Charles,  heed« 
leiis  of  thie  papal  k*emonstrances,  conduded  with 
England  a  league  offensive  and  defensdve. .  As 
both  the  parties  to  this  engaged  to  invade  siinulta^ 
peously  the  dominions  of  Frauds  with  a  formida^ 
ble  army^  that  nsonarch  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
IjOOTOlf  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Sdyman,  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  This  occasioned  fresh  disgust 
to  the  zealous  Rcrnialiists ;  and  some  of  the  cardi- 
nals even  proposed,  in  a  public  consistory,  that 
Fr«nc&  should  be  no  longer  styled  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King  \  This  piece  of  indiscretion  was,  how- 
ever, overruled ;  and  indeed  there  was  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Pope  himself  was  far  from 
being  upon  unfriendly  torms  with  the  Sublime 

*  By  ft6  annud  paymeilt  ^f  150,000  crowns,  to  b«  ^soadiKmeA 
dnriag  four  yenri;.    F.  Paul's  Hist,  of  the  Coanc.  of  Treftli  1 04^ 

*  P*ul  t}m  proimeil  toxmke  a  prottiotiofi  of  cttxlifials  acoovd^ 
if«i#.GhifrlM'8  Wishes.    lbid« 

"  Herbert,  240. 
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Pocie\  Thxm  the  pcditical  horiison  of  EiiA>p« 
presented  a  spectacle  not  a  little  shocking  to  sac|i 
as  had  be6n  used  to  contemplate  tiie  Papacy  with 
nidimited  reverence.  The  King  of  France  dU 
vided  his  friendship  brtween  the  Pontiff  Itad  an 
infidel;  while  the  Roman  Church's  Imperial  son 
was  closely  leagued  with  one  whom  she  h^  ana^ 
thematised  as  a  heretic^  and  who  disputed  every 
inch  of  her  pretensions. 

H^iry  having  thus  arrangedliis  plans  of  foreign 
policy,  now  sought  to  fill  up  the  void  in  his  do^ 
mestic  comforts.  For  the  sixth  time  he  entered 
into  the  connubial  state ;  and  he  acted  upon  this 
occasion  as  his  subjects  had  jocularly  said  htf 
oi^ht,  in  justice  to  the  fair  sex.  His  bride  was 
a  widow.  Her  Christian  name  was  Catharine  r 
she  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Parr,  of  Kendal^  and 
rdict  of  John  Neville,  who,  on  his  mother^s  death, 
had  become  Lord  Latimer  ^  but  who  survived  hia 
attainment  of  that  honour  only  a  short  time.  The 
new  queen  was  married  at  Hampton  Court  on  tiie 
13th  of  July '.  Her  religious  sentiments  incKned 
to  those  of  the  Reformers ;  and  as  she  possessed 
a  considemUe  share  of  good  sense,  she  became 

'-  The  Turkish  fleet  put  into  Ostia  for  the  purpose  ef  water- 
ihg,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  Romans ;  but  '*  the  Cardinal  of 
Carpii  who  commanded  m  th6  Pope  s  namci  tiiat  wsb  Bbsenty  put 
dMia  but  of  fear,  benig  secure  by  the  intdlig«&ce  which  fa«  had 
wttkiheTaAa.''    F.  Paul,  105. 

'  His  &ther  was  Ralph,  Lord  Ke^ille  of  Raby,  who  married, 
asjiis  second  wife,  Elisabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Lati* 
nier.    Ougdne,  Baronage. 

"  Stow.    Holinshed.  .  • 
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a  domestic  ally  of 'some  impofrtuce  to  dieif 
party. 

As  if,  however/to  intimidate  her  from  foUowiiq^ 
'the  hent  of  her  inclinations,  she  was  scarcely  seat- 
ed on  the  throne,  hefore  some  of  the  leading  Ro- 
manistSy  now  flushed  with  the  hope  of  imperial 
support,  instituted  a  persecution  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  royal  residence\  Among  the  canons 
of  Windsor  was  Dr.  London,  an  active  divine, 
who  had  heen  employed  by  Cromwell  in  the  visi* 
tation  of  mionasteries,'but  who  afterwards  became 
the  tool  of  Bishop  Gardiner.  This  timeserving 
ecclesiastic  exerted  himself  in  procuring  evidence 
to  criminate,  under  the  act  of  Six  Articles,  some 
of  the  Windsor  people,  who  had  rendered  thrai* 
selves  obnoxious  to  his  sect.  These  were  An- 
thony Person,  a  priest,  two  singing  men,  named 
Robert  Testwood  and  John  Marbeck,  and  a  hum- 
ble inhabitant  of  the  borough,  named  Henry  Fil- 
mer:  four  pious  individuals,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  together  for  rdigious  purposes; 
and  who  had  been  known  to  express  a  disbelief  of 
transubstantiation.  Their  opinions  were  viewed 
with  a  favourable  eye  by  many  resid^its  in  the 
town,  and  even  by  some  in  the  castle;  among 
which  latter  were  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  with  his  lady, 
and  Dr.  Haines,  one  of  the  canons,  as  well  as  dean 
of  Exeter.  At  length  London  collected  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  supply  materials  for  a  prosecu* 


'  Tfa«  trial  took  pkce  on  the  :S7th  of  July.   Buraet,  Hist.  RcC 
I.  605^ 
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tiim  against  the  Windsor  Reformers,  and  tttins* 
mitted  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  By  that 
prelate  it  was  laid  hdbre  the  King  in  coand);  and 
it  was  moved  that  a  warrant  he  issued,  autlio^ 
rising  a  search  for  hooks  and  papers  both  in  the 
town  aiid  in  the  castle  of  Windsor.  A  seavch 
within  the  precincts  of  his  own  residence,  how* 
ever,  Henry  refused  to  permit;  but  one  took  place 
in  the  town,  where  several  books  and  papers  were 
seised.  About  the  same  time  Person,  with  his 
three  friends,  were  committed  to  prison,  as  were 
also  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  and  Dr.  Haines.  In  Mar* 
beck's  house  were  found  some  manuscripit  notes 
upon  the  Bible,  and  an  English  concordistnce,  half 
completed.  As  the  prisoner  was  evidently  illite- 
rate, these  papers  occasioned  much  speculation 
among  his  examiners,  who  immediately  conceived 
hopes  of  criminating,  by  means  of  these  doco* 
ments,  some  individuals  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  poor  singing-man.  But  Marbeck  would 
implicate  no  one  in  his  troubles;  and  he  asserted, 
that  the  papers  discovered  contained  only  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry.  It  had  been  his  habit, 
he  said,  to  copy  out  any  observations  upon  Scrip* 
ture  that  came  in  his  way ;  and  indeed  when  the 
Bible  was  first  publicly  sold,  and  he  found  its* 
priee  above  his  means,  so  eager  was  he  to  posi^esa 
a  treasure,  which  fools  neglect,  and  reprobates 
contemn,  that  he  determined  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  As  for  the  Concor* 
dancci  he  continued^  ''.I  undertook  the  mafcing^of 
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it  at  the  suggestion  of  a  pioui  Mend^  who  niai*» 
turned  such  a  thing  to  m^,  and  readeved  me  anxi<- 
ons  to  possess  it  My  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
task  was  thist  I  borrowed  a  Latin  Concordance^ 
and  haying  learnt  something  of  the  language  when 
a  boy,  I  managed  to  compare  the  several  articles 
in  it  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the.Eh^ 
glish  Bible ;  and^  as  yon  see^  I  have  completed  my 
woric  to  the  end  of  the  letter  L."  This  Worthy 
man's  diligent  improvement  of  his  scanty  knoW'* 
ledge,  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to  that  prevails 
iag  intellectual  indolence,,  which  turns  to  little 
account  even  considerable  advantages  of  educa^ 
tioil,  that  his  examiners  were  unaUe  to  credit 
Marbeck's  artless  tale.  However,  he  soon  over« 
came  their  incredulity ;  for  being  allowed  theoise 
of  a.Latin  Concordance,  an4  of  an  En^h, Bible, 
lie  filled,  in  the  course  of  one  single  day,  no  less 
tlian  three  sheets  of  paper  with  words  under  the 
letter  BiL  When  this  surprising  circumstance 
was. mentioned  to  the  King,  he  observed,  with 
gnaat  justice,  *'  Poor  Marbeck  has  been. in  the 
habit  of  employing  his  time  far  better  than  those 
who.  examined  him.''  This  man's  industry  and 
worth  did  not,  however,  procure  his  immediate 
enlargement.  Together  with  Person,  Testwood, 
aadFilmer,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
heresy;  and  lest  the  townsmen  of  Windsor  ahould 
decline:  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
men,  of  whose  worth  they  were  well  aware,  the 
jugr  was  selected  from  among  the  tenants  of  the 
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dhapttr;  A  convidion  foHdwed;  aad.altfaangii 
Msrbeck  Wm  sinred  ^  Us  three  ^eads  wet e  dng^ 
tdio  the  stake,  where  they  displafed  a  idegttfe  oC 
ibrtitude  and  piety  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  Bufihred. 

It  is  radier  satasfiuTtory  to  kndw,  that  the  offi^ 
ebw  time-senrer,  whose  evil-minded  diligence 
caused  the  shedding  of  this  innocent  hlood,  waa 
not  long  in  waiting  for  his  just  reward.  Dr.  Lon-> 
dotty  in  concert  with  a  lawyer  named  Simons,  wha 
was  confedeirated.  Mth  him  in  the.  vHe  triide  o£ 
procnrii^  informations,  had  prepared  anoliier 
mass  of  accusati^il^  afiecting  some  members  of 
the  royal  household.  Witib  these  kbbars  of  inte-i 
sorted  malice,  and  some  papers  exposiiig  the  mar 
ehinations  of  the  informers,  of  course  not  intended 
for  general  inspection,  Qckham,  who  had  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  court  which  condemned  the  martyrs^ 
was  despatched  to  Gardiner.  Happily,  one  of  the 
Queen's  servants  obtained  information  of  the  cargo 
with  which  this  man  was  laden.  The  intelligence 
Was  communicated  to  one  of  the  gentiemen  im- 
plicated in  these  charges ;  and  Ockham  was  in 
consequence  waybid  and  seized  with  all  his  papent 
upon  him.  The  whole  plot  being  now  discovered,. 
London  and  Simons  were  apjurefaended  and  eza*- 
mined.  They,  ignorant  of  their  messenger's  mis^ 
fortune,  were  found  at  no  losis  for  plausible  state-^^ 

^  because  it  appears  that  the  only  evidence  of  his  antipathy  to 
transubstantiation,  was  an  epistle  of  Calvin's,  against  the  mass, 
in  his  hand-writing :  this,  he  said,  he  had  copied  before  the  act 
of  Six  Articles  was  passed.    Foxe^  1112. 
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meats  in  thdr  ownTindication.  To  the  tradi  of 
these  they  were  required  to  swear,  and  that  hay- 
ing been  readily  done^  they  were  thnnder-strieken- 
at  the- production  of  their  own  papers.  The 
baseness  of  these  perfidious  wretches  disgusted 
the  King,  and  their  punishment  was  exemplary. 
At  Windsor,  Reading,  and  Newbury,  they  were 
publicly  paraded  through  the  streets  on  horse- 
back, with  their  faces  towards  the  animal's  tail, 
and  with  a  paper,  detailing  their  perjury,  fiEtstened 
on  their  heads.  At  the  end  of  their  ignominious 
ride  was  placed  the  pillory,  in  which  they  were 
then  exhibited  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  infiflunous  punishment,  which  London 
had  £urly  earned,  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his 
spirits,  that  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  he 
soon  after  died  in  gaol,  despised  and  broken- 
hearted \ 

Before,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  his  un* 
happy  fate,  he  had  arranged  a  conspiracy,  with 
extensive  ramifications,  against  Cranmer.  The' 
influence  acquired  by  Gardiner,  from  the  King's 
desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  well-known  diplo- 
matic talents  in  conducting  the  Imperial  negocia- 
tions,  and  from  his  never-ceasing  endeavours  to 
depress  the  Reformers,  gave  occasion  to  a  general 
expectation  of  some  conspicuous  movement 
among  the  Romanists. .  It  was  currently  said  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  *"  he  had  bent  his 
bow  in  order  to  shoot  some  of  the  head  deer.'' 

*  Foxe,  1114.    Strype,  Mem.  Pranni.  1^7; 
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By.  that  designation^  the  Primate,  the  Queen,  wHk 
perhaps  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  intend- 
ed ;  and  it  quickly  appeared,  that  the  first-named 
of  these  dignified  individuals  was  indeed  phiced 
in  a  situation  of  considerable  danger.  The  ear- 
liest  intimation  of  this  was  given  to  him  by  the 
agitated  state  of  his  own  diocese,  in  which  the  re* 
forming  principles  of  those  clergymen  whom  he 
had  patronised,  were  attacked  with  great  boldness, 
and  asperity.  For  the  purpose  of  allaying,  by  his. 
persuasions  and  authority,  the  heats  which  .pre* 
vailed  among  his  flock,  Cranmer  repaired  into 
K^nt  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  held  a  visi- 
tation. The  presentments  at  this  exhibit  a  curi- 
ous picture  of  the  unsettled  state  into  which 
men's  minds  were  thrown  by  the  violence  of  reli-* 
gious  controversy.  Of  this  the  principal  theatre 
appears  to  have  been  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
a  church  in  which  spiritual  instruction  was  prin- 
cipally dispensed  by  six  preachers,  who,  not  agree* 
ing  as  to  sentiments,  made  the  pulpit  constantly 
resound  with  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  each 
other.  Among  them  no  one  appears  to  have 
ofi^ended  the  Romanists  more  sorely  than  Scory. 
He  was  presented  for  declaiming  against  the  effi- 
cacy of  some  trifling  ceremonies  yet  sanctioned  by 
law,  as  the  erection  of  crosses  on  Palm  Sunday, 
the  practice  of  parading  about  with  lighted  tapers 
and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  He  appears 
indeed  to  have  spared  in  his  sermons  none  of  the 
superstitions  which  delight  the  more  ignorant  Ro- 
manists, wx  maoy  of  the  principles  which  their 
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Church  opbolds.  At  the  saiqe  time  Scory  waa 
BO  intempemte  refonner.  When  he  pointed  out 
prevailing  abuses,  he  warned  his  hearers  against 
being  led  away  bj  their  feelings  into  a  sweepii^ 
eondenmation  of  things  really  good,  merely  be* 
cause  they  had  been  perverted  to  interested  or 
injurious  purposes.  ^  Thus/'  he  said,  ''  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  the  altar,  though  it  l)e  daily  bought 
and  sold,  is  not  to  be  treated  with  disrespect.'* 
As,  however,  he  assailed  the  religion  in  which  his 
hearers  had  been  educated,  both  with  argument 
add  sarcasm,  the  moderation  of  his  counsels  in 
some  particulars  failed  of  conciliating  the  oppty- 
site  party ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  patron,  the 
Archbishop,  would  be  obliged  to  impose  silence 
upon  him«  Another  of  the  six  preachers,  named* 
Drum,  was  complained  of  for  having  designated 
prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  a  mockery  of 
God;  and  Dr.  Ridley,  one  of  the  prebendaries, 
was  charged  with  having  taught,  that  auricular 
confession  is  only  useful  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  in- 
ducement to  ask  counsel  of  the  priest ;  as'weB  as 
with  having  said,  that  he  could  characterize  the 
bulk  of  such  forms  as  were  then  used  by  the 
Church  in  no  way  so  correctly  as  by  calling  them 
^  beggarly  ceremonies/' 

.  On  the  other  hand,  Shether,  one  of  the  six 
preadiers  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  was  present- 
ed for  having  taught,  that  there  is  one  way  to  the 
truth,  whidi  men  in  general  followed  until  of  late, 
since  the  spirit  of  innovation  got  abroad,  and  that 
aD  who  find  themselves  in  donfat,luive  only  to  re* 
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sume  the  course  in  which  they  originally  set  out 
Other  clergymen,  both  in  Canterbury  and  in  the 
country^  were  charged  with  having  preached 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers^  which 
they  styled  ^'  new  fangle,"  with  refusing  to  part 
with  images  and  other  objects  of  superstitious  re- 
^ard>  with  uttering  in  the  pulpit  various  childish 
absurdities  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary^  with  in- 
veighing against  the  use  of  Scripture  %  and  with 
supporting  the  Romish  cause  in  many  other 
ways. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Archbishop  dis- 
posed of  these  embarrassing  controversies^  nothing 
is  recorded.  From  his  temper  and  habits^  how- 
ever^ it  is  not  improbable  that  he  adopted  the 
course  which  he  had  tried  under  similar  circum^ 

^  The  ibilowiag  is  a  spedmen.  "  If  one  bad  looked  in  Mary 
when  she  was  full  conceiyed  with  Christ,  he  should  have  per- 
ceived him  in  his  mother's  womb  with  a  bush  of  thorns  on  his 
back :  for  he  was  crucified,  crowned,  and  pricked  with  thorns." 
This  preacher  also  informed  his  congregation,  among  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  that  "  Mary  nourished  her  son  with 
milk,  but  not  with  material  milk,  but  with  milk  that  came  from 
heaven."  Strype  (Mem.  Cranra.  149.)  adds,  "  No  question  this 
heavenly  milk  came  along  the  milky  way." 

*  The  preacher  who  communicated  so  many  extraordinary 
particulars  respecting  the  blessed  Virgin,  introduced  into  one  of 
bis  sermons  the  following  apostrophe  :  '*  You  fellows  of  the  new 
trick,  that  go  up  and  down  with  your  Testaments  in  your  hands, 
I  pray  you  what  profit  take  you  by  them  ?  (This  last  passage 
relating  to  the  Testament  was  interlined  by  Cranmer  himself) 
As  Adam  was  expuUed  cut  of  PdradUefcTmeddlmg  wUkthe  tree 
cf  knowledge,  even  so  be  we  for  meddling  nUh  the  Scripture  qf 
Christ.*"    Strype,  Mem*  Cranm.  150. 

yoL.  n.  N  n 
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Btancies  more  thitn  a  y eat  before.  He  Ind  thM 
required  the  preachers  end  prebt^ftdaries  of  hk 
cathedral  to  attend  him  at  Croydon;  and  had 
there,  by  the  ett*pft(ytaent  of  rebuke,  argument, 
and  ihstruction,  ^ttffCavoured  to  moderate  or  eic- 
tinguish  the  spirit  of  party  Which  prevailed  among 
them.  The  ill  success  of  his  interference,  can 
however  occiasion  no  surprise.  On  the  settleftient 
of  the  hew  Arrangements  at  Canterbury  (M;hedrat, 
three  of  the  preachers  appointed  inclined  to  the 
Romish  side,  and  the  remaining  three  to  that  of 
the  Reformers.  These  appointments  were  made 
with  a  view  of  allowing  the  citizens  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  doo- 
trine  of  each  party.  William  Gardfn&r,  one  kH 
the  prebendaries,  foretold  that  this  Bir^ng&lAisolt 
would  lead  to  angry  controversies  between  the 
rival  preachers;  but  Cranmer  assured  him  that 
the  plan  was  sanctioned  by  the  King,  and  there- 
fore  must  be  carried  into  execution. 

This  impolitic  plan,  however,  at  length  Aur- 
nished  the  occasion  of  great  persomri  uneasiness 
to  the  Archbishop  hiihself.  Bishop  Gardiner  be^ 
ing  on  his  way  from  a  council  holden  at  Calais  on 
Account  of  the  rupture  with  France,  stopped  at 
Canterbury,  and  iattended  service  at  the  cathedraL 
When  mass  was  over,  he  took  his  namesake,  the 
prebendary,  by  the  hand,  and  enquired  of  him 
how  matters  stood,  as  to  religion,  in  the  city. 
"  But  meetly,*'  was  the  reply.  A  detail  of  the 
controversies  raging  between  the  six  preachers 
followed,  and  the  prebendary  complained  that  his 
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own  doctrine  had  been  very  roughly  treated  by 
the  zealots  of  thfe  opposite  party.  From  the 
ivhole  conversation  it  must  have  become  evident 
to  tiie  Bishop,  that  among  the  clergy  most  con- 
neMed  6f&cially  with  Cranmer^  there  was  a  coAsi^- 
d<srabie  number  tery  well  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
isonfederacy  against  him.  Soon  afterwards  Gwdii^ 
diverts  creatare.  Dr.  London  \  began  his  operan 
ttons  in  Kent ;  and  that  practised  informer,  n 
cutooeit  with  the  prebendary  Gardiner,  with 
Tbomden,  another  prebendary  of  Cantertniry,  and 
millhtgan  of  Dover,  and  with  the  three  oatbedid 
preaehers  attached  to  Romanism,  soon  prepared  4 
voluminous  mass  of  accusation  agiitnst  the  Arch*^ 
bishop,  against  his  chaplains,  against  ilidley,  on^ 
of  the  ptebendaries,  and  against  the  three  reform- 
ing preachers :  all  of  whom  ivitte  charged  with  k 
breach  of  the  stiktnlte  bf  Sbc  AYticles.  It  ww 
judged  expedient  to  commefnw  the  crtert  attack 
by  indicting  the  inferior  persons  accused.  Am, 
ho^evet,  these  were  knowvt  to  be  lanriler  the  Fii^ 
mate's  espMibI  patronage,  the  Kentish  mtgtilim«sa 
wished  at  itt^t  to  dedine  tlie  office  bf  ptoebeHSnoL^ 
^ag<ainst  thetn:  not  was  it  until  WilloDghby,  it 
otergymta  of  good  famdy,  beo^ded  in  theii-  pMl; 
of  the  isountry,  find  One  of  the  Ktng^A  ihaplaftts, 
everted  himself  to  overcome  th^  i^ctiarples,  tfhtlt 
tliey  consented  to  embark  in  a  business  which  H^ 

'  '  Chtmctemed  by  drchbishop  Padcer,  ia  a  Biemoicandum  re- 
lating to  this  traiwaction,  pres^ved  in  Benet  College  library,  a« 
**  a  stout  and  filthy  prebendary  of  Windsor.'*  Strype,  Mem. 
Crknh).  156. 

Nn  2 
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peared  so  hazardous.  The  local  magistracy  being 
thus  gained^  the  case  was  submitted  to  a  jurjr, 
who  found  a  bill.  In  this  stage  of  the  business  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  transmit  to  London  in* 
telligence  of  what  had  been  effected^  together 
with  a  series  of  charges  against  Cranmer  himself; 
in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  laid  before  the 
King  in  council.  Accordingly,  Willoughby  was 
persuaded  that  he  possessed  information  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  conceal  from  his  Majesty, 
and  despatched  to  court  with  the  several  papers. 
In  due  time  he  took  his  station  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber of  the  council-room ;  but^  from  some  cause  or 
other,  his  documents  got  no  farther.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  offered  them  to  the  Privy  Seal', 
with  a  request  to  present  them.  That  officer, 
however,  said  that  he  had  other  business  in  hand, 
and  therefore  could  not  attend  to  them.  The 
Kentish  divine,  now  quite  discouraged,  waited 
upon  Gardiner,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from 
meddling  any  farther  with  the  business.  This 
pusillanimity  gained  a  rebuke  for  him  from  the 
Bishop,  who  upbraided  him  with  shrinking  from 
his  duty;  and  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that 
whatever  of  danger  might  lurk  about  the  case, 
must  fall  upon  the  delinquents,  not  upon  those 
who  should  expose  their  evil  practices.  But  Wil- 
loughby, who  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  man, 
now  displayed  the  dogged  jobstinacy  which  usually 
characterises  such  persons,  and  which  they  call 

'  <*  Lord  Russell,  if  I  mistake  not."    Strype,  Mem.  Cramn.  166. 
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firmness.  He  said^  that  he  could  not  sabstatitiate 
by  his  own  testimony  the  charges  contained  in 
the  papers,  and  therefore  he  was  determined  to 
decline  any  &rther  concern  with  the  matter.  This 
untoward  circumstance  was  then  represented  to 
some  of  the  prebendaries  of  Canterbury^  and  they 
consented  that  the  documents  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  privy  council  in  their  own  names. 

The  accusations  against  the  Archbishop  were 
to  the  following  effect :  that  he  had  rebuked  one 
of  the  six  preachers  who  defended  the  use  of 
images  in  churches ;  that  the  same  preacher^  with 
one  of  his  coadjutors^  had  been  punished  for  some- 
thing reported  to  have  been  said  by  them  in  the 
pulpit,  but  which  many  of  their  congregation 
never  had  heard ;  that  those  who  wished  to  preach 
against  the  new  opinions,  were  deterred  from  so 
doing  by  the  fear  of  their  diocesan's  displeasure, 
while  ^  who  preached  in  their  defence  were 
encouraged;  that  certain  images,  not  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes,  had  been  taken  down; 
and  that  the  diocese  of  Cant^bury  abounded  with 
evil  preachers.  The  gist  of  the  accusation,  how- 
ever, referred  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Leigh,  the 
Archbishop's  commissary,  who  was  naturally 
enough  supposed  to  act  with  the  privity  and  ap< 
probation  of  his  principal.  This  officer  was 
charged  with  having  caused  the  omission  of  can* 
die-bearing  and  palm-bearing,  with  the  neglect 
of  holy  water,  with  the  needless  destruction  of 
images,  and  with  other  such  offences.  He  was 
also  accused  of  keeping  company  chiefly  with  ab* 
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jiired  persons^  of  having  been  the  means  of  deli- 
Tering  Jo«d  Bocher^  of  allowing  a  tailor  to  ex- 
pound the  Scripture^  of  patronising  individuala 
suspected  of  heresy^  of  neglecting  discipline^  of 
allowing  Christian  burial  to  a  man  who  refused 
the  Sacrament  on  his  death^bed,  and  of  having 
resigned  a  benefice  under  a  simoniacal  contract. 
Besides  this  indirect  attack  upon  the  Archbishop, 
through  the  sides  of  his  commissary^  he  waa  per- 
sonally charged  with  holding  a  constant  corres* 
pondenoe  with  Germany,  and  with  remitting 
money  to  many  persons  in  that  country. 

From  these  articles  it  is  indeed  sufficiently 
dear,  that  the  Archbishop  encouraged  the  reform* 
ing  party  as  much  as  he  prudently  could.  JBut  it 
does  not  appear  that  aeal  for  his  opinions  had 
transported  him  into  any  acts  of  indiscretion,  since 
the  little  of  direct  charge  that  is  levelled  against 
him  is  vague  and  improbable.  When,  however, 
the  mass  of  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  King,  . 
he  determined,  without  Cranmer's  knowledge,  to 
make  some  enquiry  into  its  truth.  For  this  pur* 
pose  he  desired  Bi^er,  chancellor  of  the  court  of 
augmentations,  to  obtain  evidence  in  support  of 
the  written  accusations  with  as  muoh  secresy  as 
possible.  The  royal  commands  were  fulffiled 
without  delay,  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been 
a  conviction  on  the  King's  part,  that  Cranmer  was 
singled  out  as  the  victim  of  an  unprincipled  con- 
spiracy \ 

*  Who  was  burnt  for  Arianism  in  the  next  reign. 
'  Strype,  Mem.  Crantn.  1S8. 
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Agcprdipgljr,  o»e  ^v^ni^g  after  sapper,  HQnry 
st^pp^d  iqtp  tijis  barge,  and  ordered  l\i^  bo^tipeii 
to  inake  for  Lambetjjk.  Some  of  ^he  A)rcl)bi|3];^> 
aerv^ntflti  observing  bis  Majesty '«  fippr9a9li9,Jvi4r 
t^n^d  lo  ^QqaaiQt  th«ir  xofi9tex ;  wd  \fy  %lm  t^> 
^ImI^  tbe  ro^a,!  barg^  bf^d  retacfoed  tbe  stwurSrOrimt 
DMr  was  tb^re  i]i  waiting.  He  wfis..  4^^ed  to 
copie  ou  bPATd;  apd  baving  o^K^y^d^  Hca^y  tbw 
^dd^esse^  hm ;  ''  Q  vfj  c^lBi\^i^»  npw  I  km^ 
who  is  tb^  gjrf  a$psfc  h^r^ic  in  K«»t"  Csajmaoi^ 
a  good  dpal  surprise^  by  this  eKtraord^ipiry  (udpr 
tation,  beggp4.  to  know  its  iqe^ing.  T})e.]K}pg 
tben  explained  himself  by  saying,  ^'  Yoy  hav^ 
been  dppouneed  to  nhe  by  UQ^Kiy  persons  as  tb^ 
e^HSe  why  tb^  statute  pf  Six  Ax'ticles  bf^^^l^d. tp 
produce  thf^^  degree  of  tranquillity,  vhifi\i  yf99 
reasonably  expected  to  flow  from  it^'-  'Tpt))M 
tlie  PruB»ate  iq^ljed, ''  That,  m  ^is  Gvtfip  Jsnpw,  hf 
did  not  approve  that  statute  w|ipn  i^t  fWSfldj  aft4 
th«t  he  had  seenno  reaspn  to altf^f  hi9  PPHUon ; 
hut  tb^t,  hrpwfver  littlp  he  «.ppBoved  tt^^Vs  hp 
h^d  nevprvent|ire4  to  jtrftpsgre^  it,"  '^  Ip4pp4  ^ 
rsjpinpil  tfe^King.  yi|b  »  pfeyftdw;  *'  hpw.thipk 
ypi>  th»t  ypur  bpfl^diwihpr  will  Imr  ypll  PWt  i» 
that  fi^ertipn  ?"  The  V^msW^  *n*w«f  was  tp 
tlm  fffpCts  *'  It  is  mdeedtrPP  thAl^  Jum  i»  Sumri^ 
Vltm.  I  tpok  »  wife  to  (Jernwiny  hfifpFPiiny  »p- 
ppintmpnt  to  thf  ef^bbishf^ric;  bu|  no  pogn^ 
hftd  11^  »ct  pf  ^  Articjips  passed*  thAQ^  1 9«n(^  hef 
l^lt  tP  her  fr^ppds  «pon  the  ppntwpnl;^  with  whom 
she  has  since  remained."  It  appears  not  impro- 
bable that  tbe  King  plight  pot  b«ve  been  aware 
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of  this  last  named  fact :  certain  it  is  that  he  felt 
satisfied  with  the  explanation.  He  then  pulled 
from  his  sleeve  the  mass  of  accusations  preferred 
against  the  Archbishop*  The  reading  of  these 
papers  occasioned  to  Cronmer  the  severest  pain ; 
for  he  saw  among  his  enemies  men  whom  he  had 
obliged^  trusted,  and  loved.  He  knelt  down  be- 
fore his  royal  master,  and  besought  him  to  issue  a 
commission  for  an  enquiry  into  this  transaction, 
so  that  all  who  might  be  found  to  have  trans- 
gressed the  law  should  be  punished.  '^  It  shaH  be 
done,**  replied  the  King ;  ^  and  such  confidence 
have  I  in  thy  fidelity,  that  thou  shalt  be  chief 
commissioner,  with  the  fUQ  power  of  choosing 
thine  own  assistants.''  This  degree  of  favour 
Granmer  begged  leave  to  decline,  as  being  him- 
self the  principal  object  of  accusation.  '*  No 
matter/'  said  the  King ;  ^^  I  am  sure  that  the  com^ 
mission  wiU  not  halt,  even  although  thou  should- 
est  be  driven  to  accuse  thyself;  but  that  thou  wilt 
speak  the  truth  of  thyself,  if  in  any  thing  thou  hast 
ofiended."  At  length,  however,  Henry  consented 
to  name  Dr.  Belhouse  as  a  commissioner,  with 
whom  the  Archbishop  determined  to  associate 
Cocks,  his  vicar-general,  and  Hussey,  his  regis- 
trar. By  the  aid  of  these  three  persons,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated :  '^  a  matter,"  the  King  added,  ^  of 
much  importance ;  as  you  will,  unless  I  am  much 
deceived,  unravel  such  a  conspiracy  as  you  little 
suspect  \" 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  169. 
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Being  thus  armed  with  the  royal  authority, 
Cranmer  proceeded  into  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of 
facing  his  accusers.  He  op^ied  his  commission 
at  Feversham ;  and  those  who  had  heen  most  for-* 
ward  in  the  affair,  now  became  heartily  frightened 
at  the  turn  which  it  had  taken.  With  some  of 
them,  however,  retreat  was  impossible ;  and  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  attend  at  Feversham 
for  the  sake  of  substantiating  their  allegations* 
Two  of  the  six  preachers.  Series  and  Shether, 
were  among  those  ^^o  now  appeared  before  the 
court.  To  these  dergym^i  the  Archbishop  ad- 
dressed such  a  mixture  of  mild  rebuke  and  serious 
expostulation,  that  Shether  was  affected  even  to 
tears.  But  they  were  deeply  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  ad-» 
visable  to  dismiss  them.  Accordingly  both  of 
them  were  committed  to  prison.  From  their  place 
of  confinement  they  naturally  enough  sent  a  re- 
quest to  their  friend.  Bishop  Gardiner,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  their  release.  Such 
prominence  in  any  ambiguous  affair  was  not  that 
prelate's  habit ;  but  in  this  case  he  could  hardly 
decline  with  decency;  or  perhaps,  even  with 
safety,  to  interpose.  He  therefore  made  an  at^ 
tempt  to  bring  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  di* 
vines  before  the  privy  council ;  but  the  King's 
manners  disconcerted  hiin,  and  he  desisted.  Thus 
finding  himself  precluded  from  r^idering  any  sub* 
stantial  service  to  the  distressed  applicants,  he 
attempted  to  rouse  their  spirit  by  reproof  and 
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enooiuragemeBt.  '' Tell*  your  mftsteF^"  said  he  to 
Sbeiher's  serrant^  ''  that  I  cannot  hut  think  ka 
acted  like  a  child  in  weeping  before  the  Arch- 
bishop. He  shonkl  have  resolutely  stood  upon 
his  defence.  He  oogM  not  to, have  wept,  as  if 
for  shame :  he  should  hare  answered  Uke  a  man. 
Let  him  pluck  up  figood  heart.  He  shall  nevei 
want  for  friends*  My  Lord  of  Canterbury  eaor 
not  kill  him.  In  truth,  his  Grace  is  only  weaving 
a  web  which  will  s^rve  to  entangle  himself,'* 
Assurances  of  support  from  the  Bishop  of  Win? 
Chester  were  also  communicated  to  Shether,  by 
means  of  his  brother^in*law>  who  added,  that  if 
he  should  recant,  none  of  his  friends  would  ev«r 
forgive  him.  Tliis  eneouragement  was  probably 
given  with  the  greater  holdBess^  be<»u9e  Cranm» 
seemed  to  treat  the  machinations  of  his  enemies 
with  little  attention.  He  soon  withdrew  from 
Fevwsham,  and  left  the  investigatioA  in  the  baudd 
of  the  inferior  agents,  who,  being  attached  to  the 
B4Wiish  party,  contrived  to  protract  the  tirne^  and 
to  discover  nothing. 

At  length,  probably,  the  Archbisbof)  hims«lf 
became  sensible,  that  if  the  conspiracy  were  no$ 
crushed^  it  might  even  yet  accomplish  1^  der 
struction.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  Moricei  lus 
secretary,  wrotq  such  a  representation  to  ]^. 
Butts,  the  Kii^s  physidan,  and  to  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  bedchamber,  m 
attd4enly  brought  into  K»l;  Dr.  Leighton^  who 
had  beoi  active  in  the  suppression  of  monaateriet. 
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and  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  a  civiBan  of  well  known 
decision'.  It  is  evident  that  Henry  consdered 
Cianmer  to  be  in  a  vety  huardous  condition ;  for 
he  desired  Dr.  Leighton  to  deliver  to  the  Arehn 
bishop  his  ring  as  a  token  of  his  protection,  and 
he  furnished  the  two  new  oonunissioners  with  suf<* 
ieient  audiority  for  the  efifectual  discharge  of 
their  business.  Their  coming  into  Kent  oeea« 
sioned  serious  uneasiness  to  the  Archbishop's  one* 
mies  there :  one  of  whom  ironically  said, ''  Thank 
my  Lord's  Grace  for  sending  Dr.  Leighton  among 
us :  every  thing  now  wiU  be  quiet  enough." 

The  prediction  was  quickly  verified.  The  new 
commissioners  afforded  no  opportunity,  by  the 
opening  of  a  court,  for  the  farther  employment  of 
chicanery,  delay,  and  evasion.  Nine  or  ten  indi- 
viduals of  resolution  and  address  were  selected 
firom  the  Archbishop's  establishment,  and  ordered 
to  enter,  at  the  same  moment,  the  houses  of  par- 
ticular prebendaries  and  magistrates,  and  to  seize 
there,  however  secured,  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  business  in  hand  that  they  could  ^ud.  This 
decisive  blow  exposed  the  whole  conspiracy.  At 
the  end  of  four  hours  the  messengers  returned, 
laden  with  such  a  mass  of  documents  as  com- 
pletely unmasked  the  agents  in  the  plot,  together 
with  all  their  plans  and  motives^  Bishop  Gardir 
ner  was  now  clearly  connected  with  this  nefarious 
piece  of  treachery;  the  details  of  which  appeared 
to  have  been  contrived  by  Dr.  London^  of  intft- 

*  "  Who  was  afterwards  burnt  for  his  constancy  in  religion." 
StqFpe,  Mem.  Cramn.  17S. 
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mous  memory.  The  Archbisliop's  cliaracter  was 
now  vindicated^  and  his  personal  safety  ensured ; 
but  the  discoveries  which  led  to  these  desirable 
results  cut  him  to  the  heart  °'. 

Attached  to  the  arehiepiscopal  household  was 
a  civilian  named  Barber^  whose  advice  and  s»- 
vices  were  constantly  used  by  the  Primate  when 
required,  and  whom  his  patron  held  in  high  es* 
teem.  Another  individual  who  often  staid  with 
the  Archbishop,  and  who  was  treated  by  him  witii 
marked  distinction,  was  Richard  Thornden  °,  suf- 

"  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  ITS. 

"  He  *'  was  monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  at  the 
dissolution  of  that  monastery  in  15$9,  or  1540,  and  conversion 
of  it  into  a  college  of  secular  canons,  was  constituted  the  first 
prebendary  of  it,  and  soon  after  made  suffragan  of  the  diocese, 
with  the  title  Bishop  of  Dover,  in  which  office  he  continued  till 
his  death,  uUmo  Maruf.'*  (Wharton's  Observations  upon 
Strype*s  Mem.  of  Cranm.  aflfixed  to  the  second  volume  of  that 
work.)  Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  155$» 
(Godwin.  Annal.)  Dr.  Thornden  "  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
1557.**  (Le  Neve's  Fasti.)  Foxe  says  of  Thornden,  that  when 
with  the  Archbishop,  the  latter  *'  always  set  him  at  his  own 
mess,"  which  Wharton  thus  explains:  "The  Archbishi^  was 
wont  to  shew  to  him  extraordinary  respect,  whoever  be  attend* 
ed  him;  for  in  those  days  suffi-agan  bishops,  however  usual» 
were  treated  with  contempt  enough,  not  wont  to  be  admitted  to 
dine  at  the  Archbishop's  own  table  in  the  hall  of  the  Arch* 
bishop's  palace.  There  were  generally  three  tables  spread  in 
the  Archbishop's  hall,  and  served  at  the  same  time.  The  Archr 
bishop's  table,  at  which,  ordiuarily,  none  sat  but  peers  of  the 
realm,  privy  counsellors,  and  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  quality. 
The  almoner's  table,  at  which  sat  the  chaplains,  and  all  guests  of 
the  clergy  beneath  diocesan  bishops  and  abbots.  The  steward's 
table,  at  which  sat  all  other  gentlemen.    The  aofiragaa  biahopa 
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fingan  of  Dover,  and  prebendary  of  Cantwbiiry. 
Both  these  persons  were  at  Bekesbume  with 
Cranmer  when  the  proofs  of  the  recent  conspi- 
racy arrived,  and  in  it  they  were  found  to  be 
deeply  implicated.  Of  this  the  Archbishop  was 
no  sooner  aware,  than  he  sent  for  them  both  into 
fitudy,  and  thus  addressed  them :  ^'  You  twain  be 
men  in  whom  I  have  had  much  confidence  and 
trust.  You  must  now  give  me  some  good  coun- 
fiel,  for  I  am  shamefiiUy  abused  by  one  or  twain  to 
whom  I  have  shewn  all  my  secrets  from  time  to 
time,  and  did  trust  them  as  myself.  The  matter, 
however,  is  now  so  fallen  out,  that  th»y  not  only 
have  disclosed  my  secrets,  but  also  have  taken 
upon  them  to  accuse  me  of  heresy,  and  are  be- 
come witnesses  against  me.  I  have  always  used 
you  as  my  friends,  and  advised  with  you  when  I 
needed  counsel.  Tell  me,  therefore,  how  should 
I  behave  mysdf  towards  those  who  have  so  much 
abused  me  T  Both  answered  this  appeal  by  loud 
condemnations  of  such  villainy  as  that  mentioned 
by  their  patron.  This  dissimulation  added  to  the 
anguish  of  Cranmer's  mind.  He  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  *'  O  Lord,  most 
merciful  God,  whom  now  may  a  man  trust  ?  Most 
truly  hast  thou  said.  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm  ^    Sel- 

then  were  wont  to  sit  at  the  almoner's  table ;  and  the  Arch- 
bithopt  in  admitting  his  soffiragan  Thornden  to  his  own  table, 
did  him  an  unusual  honour ;  which  was,  therefore,  noted  to  ag« 
grarate  the  ingratitude  of  the  man  conspiring  against  the  Arch- 
hisfaop."  ""  JetWL  xyii.  5. 
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dofliy  mabniyy  bath  dMi  hema  haoidied  Kke  as  I ; 
Yet  tbon  hast  t^isei  ap  for  me  one  ftst  friettd^; 
ttndwkbiiit  Us  aid  i  coold  not  stand  upright  a 
eifagte  day.  I  praise  thy  holy  name  for  hariiig^ 
thus  prbtedted  me.**  Then,  tumhig  to  his  per^ 
fidioud  ilssooiates,  and  putting  .firmn  his  bosom 
their  letters,  he  said^  *'  Know  ye  dmie,  my  InaB^ 
tofsr  At  the  sight,  the  deteciedtiailors &Hi»- 
e/timAf  upon  tlnr  knees,  and  ^orMSIfy  besought 
the  pardon  of  liidr  baseness  Gnmner,  iniich 
affeetod,  desired  tinn  to  rise,  and  thoti  rcpiied, 
^  My  forgiyeneas  yon  have  mdst  heai^ify*  Noi*^ 
aA  Ood  for  his.  May  he  hnnke  yon  better  men. 
i  never  descrred  this  treatment  at  ydmr  handa. 
Bdt  if  I  may  not  trust  such  men  as  yini^  what 
^rafit  is  my  1^  to  met  I  perceive  that  fiddity 
had  truth  are  not  to  be  e:spected>  among  men.  i 
khsU  fearhefesitear  lest  my  right  hand  iAoqM  ae- 
CTse  my  leflbu  Bat  I  need  not  marvei  Our  Sa- 
Vifcimr  Christ  prophesied  that  such  wotdd  be  4Ate 
leiondiltion  df  the  world  in  the  latter  days.  Pray 
Ood  that  these  days  be  shortened/'  The  Arch- 
bifebap  then  gently  admonished  Us  fabe^hearfced 
lemfidants,  aAd  cftmiissed  them  from  iris  preterasfe 
With  kind  and  encouraging  langaage  \  Phodence, 
indeed,  required  that  Barber  sfaoirid  no  iohgei'  be 
ikHowed  to  serve  oile  wliose  confidence  he  hiA  so 
grossly  abused';  but  in  no  respect  besides,  did 

»  TbtKmg. 
«  Foxe,  1695. 

'  Tlite  AfehMbop  was  aiit^  Maged  to  wiMum  kJm  twumt^ 
nance  fWmi  **  oat  Mn  T«liDt»  another  false  man  which  was  iddb 
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Cnitinier  afteilrurds  Manifest  the  leut  wurt  «f 
good-wifl  towards  eitker  him  or  Tbomden  \ 

The  whole  Hiass  of  documents  relating  to  this 
conspiracy,  so  disrepdtable  to  those  who  set  it 
afloat,  was  inclosed  in.  a  chest  and  sent  to  Lain* 
beth,  for  the  Jmi-pose  «f  beifag  subitiittcid  to  the 
King  \  Some  of  the  inoiit  guilty  liidiTidilals  Were 
Committed  to  prison ;  whence  they  addressed  let- 
ters to  the  Ardibishop,  supplicatin|^  his  intene»- 
sion  and  fbrgiTeness.  '  Their  request  was  easily 
granted,  aiid  the  oflfendera  soon  found  themselves 
once  more  at  liberty.  Of  all  the  letters  Written 
to  the  Archbishop  upon  this  occasion^  no  one  ap^ 
pears  to  have  affected  him  more  powierfully  than 
tibat  from  William  Gardiner,  tl»e  prebendar}/^, 
whose  cmversation  suggested  the  idte  of  setting 
the  intrigue  on  A>ot«  In' this  address  the  hnmilir 
ated  supplicant  styled  his  injured  diocesan,  ^  Moat 
honourable  fikther."  The  kind-hearted  plfelate  fco 
whom  Gardiner  wrote,  when  he  saw  iith  next^ 
Ihbsaddressiedhiih:  '' Ye  cdl  me  fether :  in  good 
&ith  I  wiH  be  a  father  to  you  indeed.**  BM  not- 
withstanding these  submissions;  Crammfs  c^ne- 

of  his  couiuel  and  chamber.  But  Dr.  London  took  occasioa 
hence  to  say,  that  they  could  tell  a  shrewd,  tale  if  they  were  ex- 
amined ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  nought  they  were  put  out  of  ser- 
vice :  as  though  the  reason  were,  that  diey  should  no  more  bavte 
opportunity  of  kno#iag  any  of  the  Attiibiiihop'i  daiiigs  or  say- 
ings."    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  174. 

*  This  dei^gynant  iitimediaiely  after  the  a^oession  of  Queen 
Mary,  restored  the  mast  at  Canterbury  Cathedral»  wkhoiit  the 
boniest  or  IsnMrledfe  of  hit  ordinary,  Craamsn 

*  Foxe,  U96. 
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lilies  did  tuot  lay  aside  their  ili-^riH  towards  hidi, 
nor  abandon  the  idea  of  plotting  fSurtfaer  mischief. 
He  was  apprised  of  new  meetings  among  them, 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  menace  them 
with  farther  marks  of  his  displeasure^  unless  they 
should  desist  frmn  their  criminal  attempts  ^ 

The  Archbishop's  conduct,  amidst  the  treacherf 
and  ingratitude  which  occasioned  to  him  so  much 
uneasiness  at  thb  time/ reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  his  memory,  and  was  duly  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  commonly  said  of  him, 
that  the  readiest  way  to  gain  his  farour  was  by 
doing  him  some  injury.  Nor,  such  was  the  ge* 
naral  confidence  in  his  unsuspecting  and  i^acable 
temper,  did  those  who  were  known  to  be  his  ene*^ 
mies,  hesitate  to  make  demands  upon  his  friend^ 
ship.  Upon  one  occasion  the  Archbishop  made 
an  application  to  the  King  in  behalf  of  a  person 
of  quality  who  had  desired  his  interference.  '*  Do 
you  take  this  man  for  your  friend  T  asked  Henry. 
"  Assuredly  I  do,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  protested 
his  attachment  to  me  with  warmth,  aAd  I  doUbt 
not  with  sincerity."  *'  Tell  him,  then,^'  rejoined 
the  King, ''  I  desire  you,  from  me,  that  he  is  a 
knave.  The  man  is  your  deadly  enemy.**  Cran- 
mer  expressed  his  concern  at  this  intelligence,  but 
requested  to  be  excused  from  delivering  his  Ma* 
jesty's  uncourtly  message.    ''Nay,**  said  Henry, 

"  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  175.  The  principal  pardculan  of  this 
ease  are  preserved  in  the  letters  and  8ubinissionBK>f  the  chief  ooii* 
spirators,  printed  by  Strype  (Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  766*)  from 
an  MS.  in  Benet  College  library. 
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^  I  do  insist  uponyoikr  punishing  th*  nuui^so  Sur^ 
ferUsbaMness."  The  Archfaisliopjlipwe^er^  took 
the  liberty  of  disobeying  the  royal  conunands  in 
this  particular  '• 

The  Kentish  conspiracy  appears  to  have  been 
the  means  of  establishing  Cranmer  in  the  King's 
good  graces  more  firmly  than  ever.  Henry  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Archbishop  s  moral  quar 
Uties  were  ofthe  highest  order^  nor  could  he  over- 
look the  dangers  by  which  his  friend  was  beset 
from  the  superior  |tplitical  tact  and  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  the  Rom99h  party.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion^ however^  as  th^  Primate's  characta  rose 
in  the  royal  esteem,  did  tluit  of  Gardiner  sink.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  there  was  any  direct 
proof  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchestj^r's  participation 
in  arranging  the  schemes  of  the  Kentish  cons]^- 
rators»  but  the  encouragement  that  he  gave  to  cer- 
tain individuals  among  them  admits  of  no  doubts 
nor  does  his  patronage  of  Dr.  London,  the  con- 
triver of  their  iniquitous  confederacy.  It  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  a  distinguished  individual, 
thus  suspiciously  connected  with  a  knot  of  in- 
triguers leagued  together  i^^nst  his  rival,  was 
not  something  more  than  a  well-wisher  to^the 
success  of  their  enterprise.  The  King  appears  to 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  case.  He  considered 
Gardiner  hereafter  as  an  artful  and  disingenuous 

'  BttrneC,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  508. 

'  See  the  tubmissioDs  of  Willoughbj  ami-  Sbtther.    Strype^ 
Mem.  Cranm.    Appendix,  No.  38. 
VOL.  II.  O  O 
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nsaa',  and  tbiifi  the  advfmtege  gained  by  tlie 
Romish  party  from  iheir  leader's  iofliieode  as. a 
diplomatist^  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  his 
ambiguous  conduct  as  a  politician.  Not  only, 
however^  was  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  doomed 
to  see  the  downfiodl  of  his  political  expectations ; 
he  was  also  compelled  to  witness  in  silence  a  very 
severe  domestic  affliction.  His  kinsman  and  s^ 
cietary,  German  Gardmer^  was  iapprehended  upon 
a'  charge  of  denying  the  royal  supremacy ;  and 
being  convicted^  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  death  * 
as  a  traitor. 

The  Romish  party  having  received  ^o  conai-- 
derable  a  check  by  the  discredit  with  the  King 
into  which  Gardiner  had.  fallen^  Cranmer  thought 
it  a  &vourable  opportunity  for  the  obtainiment  of 
some  legislative  protection  against  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  Parliament  met 
on  the  14th  of  January^  and  durii\g  its  session  the 
Archbishop^  though  deserted  by  four  prelates  who 
at  first  faintly  supported  him^  and  violently  op- 
posed^ procured  by  his  spirit  and  firmness  the 
passing  of  an  act^  by  which  no  person  was  for  the 
fiiture  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  under  the  statute 
of  Six  Articles,  until  after  he  should  haVe  been  le- 
gally presented  upon  the  oaths  of  twelve  men; 

'  S^i^ypei  M«m.  CrsBra.  176« 

*  He  was  hanged  on  the  7th  of  March.  (Herbert,  ,241.) 
*^  Heywood,  another  of  the  crew  of  infbrmem  add  witnean«»  wsas 
cdademned  for  treason  with  Gardiner ;  but  making  a  recanCaticfti, 
hU  life  was  spared."    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  176. 
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tiot  before  stfeh  tha^  vfig  any  one  accused  undef 
timt  statute. to  be  imprisoned ;  nor  was  any  one  tp 
be  presented  for  an  offence  which,  it  might  be 
stated^  be  had  .committed  mori^  than  twelr^ 
mon^s.  before ;  nor  was  any  preacher  to  be  in? 
dieted  for  wwda  said  to  have  beeb  uttered  by  bJAl 
in  the  pulpit  mpre  ih^ix  forty  days  before^  unless 
just  cause  could  be*  given  for  the  delay*  Accused 
persons  were  also  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
challenging  -the  jury,  as  in  ordihaty  cases  of  fe- 
U)ny^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  more 
violent  Romanists  respecting  thi^  act,  it  is  certaiQ 
that  another  passed  in  this  session  gave  consi* 
^emble  satisfaction  to  their  whole  party,'  In  <*• 
der,  probably  V  to  gratify  the  Empejfor,  the  Lady 
Mai:y  was  formaBy  restored  to  a  place  in  the  ^uCr 
ces^ioiu  It  was  enacted  that  the  cjcown  should 
dcjsoend,.  in  the  first  ^Ea<^e«.  upon  tibie  Prince  of 
Wafed,  or  his.  issue  t  secondly,  upoaa  any  i^suQ, 
male  or  female,  of  the  King's  preaent  or  any  fu- 
ture marriage;  thirdly,  lupon  the  I^dy  Mary; 
fmd  fourthly,  upon  the  Lady  Elisabetb.!  The 
•UGcessian  of  these  two  princesses  was,  however, 
to.  be  subject  to.  such  limttations  a0  his  Alaje^ty 
afaould  appoint. by  his  letters  pateint,  or  by  \m  last 
will.    In  default  of  issue  from  the  King^s  present 

»  Herbert,  «42. 

^  "  This  was  done^  do  doubt,  upon  a  secret  article  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Emperor ;  and  did  put  new  life  in  the  Popisfi 
party,  all  whose  hopes  depended  upon  the  Lady  Mary."  Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  509. 
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marriage,  and  in  case  of  his  three  ch3dren*s  death 
without  heirs  of  their  own  bodies,  his  Majesty 
was  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  crown  by  will* 
To  this  important  act  was  appended  a  new  form 
of  an  oath^  renouncing  the  Bishop  of  Rome>  au* 
thority,  and  pledging  the  swearer  to  support  the 
succession  as  then  established  by  law  \  The  act 
upon  the  whole  was  viewed  as  a  partial  triumph 
by  the  Romanists,  who  now  saw  the  Princess^ 
upon  whom  their  hopes  were  foundedj  and  who 
was  so  nearly  akin  to  the  Emperor,  once  more  re* 
cognised  as  capable  of  inheriting  the  throne.  It 
was  indeed  true  that  her  legitimacy  still  was  not 
admitted;  in  fact^  it  was  tacitly  denied  by  the 
clause  in  the  act^  which  placed  before  her  any 
daughters  who  might  be  bom  to  the  King.  Biit 
this  slight  was  overlooked^  since  it  could  be 
scarcely  doubted,  that  the  nation  being  af^dn 
used  to  consider  her  as  eligible  to  the  sovereign- 
ty, in  case  male  heirs  should  fail,  she  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  asserting  the  right  attaching  to 
her  from  priority  of  birth. 

As  this  was  the  first  act  passed  in  this  session^ 
the  Romanists  were  emboldened  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  new  attack  upon  Cranmer.  His  assailant 
was  now  Sir  John  Gostwick,  one  of  the  members 
for  Bedfordshire,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  staunch 
friend  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated.   It  is  obvious  that  the  knight  had  suffeie4 

*  Herbert,  «il. 
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himself  to  be  made  a  tool  upon  this  occasion;  for 
he  rose  in  his  place,  and-complained  of  some  ser- 
mons which  the  Archbishop  was  said  to  have 
preached  in  his  own  diocese.  Nor  was  the  offen- 
sive matter  charged  such  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  divine  of  Cranmer*s  actual  principles.  The 
House  was  informed  that  the  Primate  had  taught 
manifest  heresy  against  the  sacrament  of  the  al* 
tar.  For  such  an  accusation  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
coont,  unless  by  supposing  either  that  it  was  a 
mere  fiction,  or  that  Cranmer  had  preached  against 
tke  various  errors  and  abuses  which  Romanists 
had  engrafted  upon  their  doctrine;  of  the  mass* 
But  however  the  charge  might  have  arisen,  the 
King  crushed  it  at  the  outset,  on  the  ground,  as 
it  appears,  of  the  mover's  want  of  connexion  with 
Kent,  and  of  the  consequent  probability  that  he 
was  oidy  incited  by  others  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
spiracy lately  on  foot  in  that  county.  ^  Where 
dwelleth  Gostwick  ?''  asked  H^iry .  **  Somewhere 
in  Bedfordshire  or  in  Buckinghamshire/'  was  the 
reply.  ^'Surely  then  he  hath  long  ears,""  conti- 
nued the  King,  "  if  he  could  hear  the  sermons 
preadied  by  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  in  Kent. 
But  I  see  how  it  is.  Go,  tell  the  varlet,  that  he 
hath  played  a  villainous  part  to  abuse  in  open 
Parliament  the  Primate  of  the  whole  realm:  a 
prelate  too  so  high  in  favour  with  his  Prince. 
However,  let  him  know  from  me,  that  unless  he 
makes  his  peace  with.4^he  Archbishop,  so  that  he 
becomes  a  good  lord  to  him,  I  will  soon  render 
him  poor  Gostwick,  by  punishing  him  severely 
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ibr  an  example  to  others."  The  Bedfordshire 
knight^  being  apprised  &(  this  menace  by  oue  of 
the  gentlemen  of  tlie  privy-chamber  who  was 
sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Lambeth^  and  there  making  an  apo- 
logy to  the  Archbishop,  His  excuses  were  rea- 
dily accepted,  and  Cranmer  undertook  to  speak 
favourably  of  him  to  the  King.  Henry,  however, 
made  some  difficulty  in  saying  that  he  felt  sa^»* 
fied,  and  caused  it  to  be  notified  tp  l^r  John,  Aat 
he  only  consented  to  overlook  his  conduct  on 
condition  that  he  would  undertake  no  such  basi<- 
ness  again  ^ 

The  legislature,  in  this  session,  passed  an  act 
annexing  in  perpetuity  to  the  reignmg  Prince  <&e 
following  titles :  King  of  England,  France,  aiid 
Ii^eland,  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  also  of  that  of  Treland",  in  Earth- 
the  Supreme  Head'.  Thus  the  title  which  Pbpe 
Leo  revived  as  a  compliment  to  the  roydl  anta^ 
gonist  of  Luther,  was  now  legally  conferred  upon 
tile  possessor  of  the  English  thrope ;  and  our  so*- 
vereigns  justly  style  themselves  Defenders  of  the 
Faith,  not  only  because  they  have  been  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  most  powerful  protectors  of 
principles  founded  upon  the  rock  of  Scripture, 
but  also  because  the  voice  of  their  people,  con- 
stitutionally expressed,  has  declared  that  this  de- 
signation shall  be  the  inalienable  distinction  <^ 
their  crown. 

•  Strypft,  Mem.  Grarnn.  1 76.     Foxe,  1 694.         '  Herbert,  19419. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Suue  of  affairs  m  Scotland-^Invanqn  of  that  countty^The  Litany 
sung  in  English — Invasion  of  France — Decline  of  the  reforming 
influence — Intrigue  to  ruin  Cranmer — He  is  apprised  of  it  hy 
the  King-^Conduct  of  the  council — Termination  of  the  intrigue 
^^S&me  poptJar  superstiiions  suppreued — The  Roansh  canon 
Um  The  Fariiamet^  nssemhieSf  and  vests  m  the  crown  the  ehan^ 
'  iry,  collegiate^  and  other  estates  in  nunimaif^^Pillage  of  the 
dignified  clergy-^The  King*s  speech  to  the  two  Houses — Appli" 
cations  of  the  Universities  for  tfte  presercati&n  of  their  revenues 
'^The  council  of  Trent  assembles — The  death  of  Luther'-^The 
Trentinedwines  determine  that  apostoUoal  tradition  and  the  Apo^ 
crypha.  are  to  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  $cripture-^Dehate$ 
upon  these  subjects-^The  constitution  of  the  council — Peace  with 
France^^ Overtures  to  the  French  court  respecting  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion — Proclamation  against  publicaliohs  deemed  liere- 
ticalr^Shaxton's  relapse  into  Romanism' — Persecutitm  of  Anne 
Jskem — Her  second  apprehension — Her  nusriyrdom — Ii^frigu^ 
la  mm  the  Queen-^Her  politic  submission — Disgust  of  tlte  King 
towards  tJie  Romish  party — Disgrace  of  Bishop  Gardiner-^ 
Misfortunes  of  the  Howards — Trial  and  execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey — The  Duke  of  Nor  folic  s  suhniisnions — His  attainder 
— y^e  King*s  death — His  'services  to  relighn^-^His  pertfceutions 
^^His  cmekies^  and.personai  character. 

As  the  season  adYanced  the  puhlic  attention  was 
directed  to  the  military  preparations  by  which 
both  France  and  Scothind  were  menaced.  The 
latter  country  was  first  attacked.  It  was  indeed 
s6  diBlsracted  by  intestine  divisions,  that  a  powers 
ful  neighbour  had  every  encouragement  to  inter- 
fere ia.  its  domestic  affairs*    The  last  illaeMr.(tf  the 
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late  King  had  been  characterized  by  such  a  total 
prostration  of  intellectual  vigour,  that  he  died 
without  making  any  well-authenticated  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  of  his  dominions  during 
his  daughter's  minority.    Thus  the  chief  power, 
which  was  more  than  ordinarily  important  on  ac- 
count of  the  hearts  excited  by  rdigious  dissensions, 
appeared  to  be  a  prise  that  artifice  or  violence 
might  hope  to  win.    Of  the  two  parties  which 
contended  for  the  acquisition,  that  of  the  Roman- 
ists was  headed  by  the  Queen  Dowager  and  Car- 
dinal Beaton;  the  former  of  whom,  by  birth  a 
Guise,  cfpne  of  a  family  warmly  attached  to  the 
Piipacy ;  the  latter  felt  himself  bound  to  support 
its  cause  both  by  prejudice  and  interest.    The 
Reformers  rallied  round  James  HamUton^  Earl  of 
Arran,  who^  after  the  infant  queen,  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  crown  \    This  nobleman  not  only  pos- 
sessed great  influenee  in  the  country  on  account 
of  his  bias  towards  Protestant  principles,  but  also 
his  birth  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  fittest 
person  for  the  assumption  of  the  regency  during 
the  childhood  of  his  illustrious  relative.    Anan, 
however,  was  smitten  by  that  love  of  lettered 
ease,  which,  though  a  source  of  happiness  and 
reqpeotability  in  private  life,  oommcmly  unfitamen 
for  the  contentious  activity  oi  a  public  stttdoD. 
Beaton^  acooidingly,  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  the 
prinoqMd  pfane  in  the  ragen^,  by  virtue  of  aa  in- 
strument pnkhieed  by  him,  and  declared  to  be 

f  *'  By  his  graadmodMr,  daughter  of  Jaanes  III.**    HaiM.  « 
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the  late  monarch's  will*  The  genuineness  of  this 
document  was  readily  admitted  by  the  Queen 
dowager,  and  of  course  the  Romish  party  fdt  no 
disposition  to  dispute  her  judgment  in  that  parti- 
cular. But  the  Reformers  were  not  thus  easily 
satisfied.  They  pronounced  the  will  produced  to 
be  a  forge^,  or  at  least  to  have  been  wholly  pre- 
pared by  the  Cardinal,  and  merely  read  over  to 
James  when  delirious,  and  inci^ble  of  exercising 
his  judgment*  Such  representations,  backed  as 
they  were  by  the  support  of  a  powerfd  party,  at 
length  aroused  Arraa  into  some  degree  of  activity, 
and  he  came  forward  to  claim  the  distinguished 
post,  which  seemed  to  hare  deitoended  upon  him. 
A  Parliament  was  now  summoned,  which  exa- 
mined the  late  King's  supposed  will,  and  pro* 
nounced  it  spurious ;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
produced  a  paper,  found  in  the  hand-writing  of 
James,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  about  three 
hundred  reformers  of  some  distinction  were  mark- 
ed out  for  slaughter  upon  the  first  fiivourable 
opportunity.  The  odium  <tf  having  incited  the 
late  King  to  conceive  such  a  cruel  intention,  fell 
entirely  upon  the  Catdinal  Archbidiop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, whose  pretensions  to  the  regency  were  in- 
dignantly  set  aside  by  the  legislative  voice,  while 
tJiose  of  Arran  were  formally  recognised. 

However,  the  unfitness  of  this  nobleman  for  the 
ofice  which  he  now  undertook,  soon  became  un- 
deniably appar^it.  He  found  himself  unable  to 
gain  parliamentary  sanction  for  a  matrimonial 
treaty  with  Eoe^imd,  before  he  had.  subjected 
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Beaton  to  personal  reistraint;  from  which  that 
active  prelate  no  sooneir  obtained  his  release^  than 
he  intrigued  sttocessfuUy  to  prevent  the  arrange* 
ments,  which  had  been  concluded  with  England^ 
firom  taking  effect.  Hrary's  ministers  at  the  Scot* 
tish  court  now  saw  no  hope  that  their  master^s 
objects  would  be  accomplished)  and,  in  conse^ 
quencoj  they  demanded  of  the  prisoners,  released 
upon  their  parole/ that  they  should  return  to  Lon^ 
don;  The  dishonourable  refhsal  which  all  thescr 
noble  peraons,  exceptipg  Lord  Cassilis,  gave  to 
this  demandj  wa^  a  new  advantafi;e  to  the  CardM 
nal'b  party;  since  those  who  had  made  up  their, 
minds  to  ir^main  at  home,  in  preferencie  to  fulfil^ 
li^g  their  engagements;,  naturally  became  desifr 
ous  o£  breaking  with  the  monarch,  whose  confir 
depce  they  had  abused.  Thus  the  nXimber  of 
Arran's  adherents  rapidly  diminished ;  and  that 
nobleman  at  length,  completely  disheartened  by 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  embrac&d  tSie  reso* 
lution  of  abjuring  his  religious  principles,  and  of 
reconciling  himscilf  to  the  Roman  Church.  Thin 
escpedient  effectually  ruined  his  hopes.  The  Pa-^ 
pi9ts  indeed*  exulted  in  Ms  defection  from  the 
tenets  of  their  adversaries,  but  they  felt  no 
greater  disposition  than  before  to  entrust  thdir 
own  interests  to  his  hand^  Of  the  PrcH^estants 
he  necessarily  lost  the  respect  and  ccmfidekice. 
Thus  the  political  energies  of  Scotland  'were  al« 
nKMit  entirely  wncdntrated  on  the  side  of  those 
who  laboured  to  cement  an  alliance  with  France^ 
^4.  to .  upiiold  the.  papal  authorit^y ;  nor  cohU 
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H^nty  4oabt,  thai  his  nflaence  orer  his  northenl 
tieighboufS  must  be  woli  hearly  extdngoisbej^ 
unless  maintained  by  force  of  onos  \ 

In  conseqnence  of  this  eohviction,  a  considera* 
ble  expedition  moved  towards  Scotknd*  As  ite 
King's  avowed:  object  in  making  the  attadc  was  to 
extort  from  the  Scots  a  ratification  of  the  matri«- 
motoiai  treaty,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  maternal  ufacle 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  was,  with  sufficieht 
propriety,  entrusted  with  the  command  :of  tht 
forces.  With  this  nobleman  were  assoekted  Fraitf> 
cis  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  John  Dudleys 
Lord  Lisle,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  Loi^ 
Adtidiral  of  England*  Newcastle  was  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  to  which  tl^e  officers,  wi<ih.theif 
respective  forces,  were  ordered  to  repair,  Frbnfc 
that  port  the  expedition  sailed  for  Leith,  where  tt^ 
on  arrival  %  found  a  force  prepared  to  dispute  its 
progress.  It,  however,  soon  appeared,,  that  the 
Scots  did  not  possess  the  means  of  offering  aA 
effectual  resistance  to  their  invaders;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  a  contest  of  no  long  continuance!, 
fiertford  was  left  master  of  the  iield.  His  men 
now  entered  Leith;  and,  after  plundering  that 
town^  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  Under  the  walb 
Of  this  capital,  the  citizens  proposed  to  admit  the 
hostile  army,  upon  condition  of  bdng  allowed  to 
transport  themselves,  and  their  properties,  aWayt 

^  Rapih,  I.  835. 
*  May  4.     Herbert,  243. 

'  **  Out  men  fqund  more  riches  there^  tbey  88id»  than  they 
cotdd  have  easily  ima£^ed."    Ibid.  .     .< 
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This  proposal  was  rejected;  aod^  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance^ the  English  forced  their  way  into  the 
town,  which  they  plondered  and  fired  However, 
amidst  this  scene  of  desolation,  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, reared  its  head  uninjured;  and  as  there 
appeared  no  hope  of  its  capture,  the  invaders, 
after  devastatnig  the  defenceless  country,  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  exhausted  neighbourhood. 
Desolation  continued  to  mark  their  steps  during 
their  retreat*;  and  by  the  time  that  they  had 
reached  the  border,  aldiough  they  had  not  effect- 
ed one  single  object  of  importance,  they  had  filled 
the  south  of  Scotland  with  ruined  peasants^  im- 
precating curses  upon  the  English  name.  Henry's 
poUcy  indeed  was  equally  cruel  and  injudicious^ 
Either  his  troops  should  have  abstained  from 
spreading  havoc  through  the  country,  or  their 
first  advantages  should  have  been  succeeded  by 
military  measures  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  crush 
the  hostile  faction* 

Probably  as  the  King  was  about  to  invade 
France  in  person,  the  Scottish  expedition  did  not 
receive  so  much  attention  as  it  deserved.  Indeed 
the  finances  of  no  monarch  in  that  age  were  such 
as  to  allow  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  two  wars 
at  a  distance  from  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
As,  therefore,  Henry  had  concerted  measures  with 
the  Emperor  for  a  formidable  attack  upon  France, 
it  is  likely  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  in  the 

*  They  entered  Berwick  on  the  1 8th  of  May.  (Herbert,  243.) 
Thus  the  whole  aflSur  was  little  more  than  a  predatory  inroad  of 
4  fortnight's  continuance. 
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field  effective  operations  against  Scetlandi  and 
that  he  was  compelled  to  commit  the  proseoatioa 
oi  his  designs  upon  that  country  to  party  in* 
trigues^  and  desnltory  hostilities.  When  upon 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  continent,  he 
issued  orders  for  the  preparation  of  a  Litany  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  ^  which  was  to  he  used  in 
solemn  processions,  undertaken  for  the  purposo 
of  supplicating  the  Divine  blessing  upon  hh  ann& 
This  was  the  firat  step  towards  relieving  the  En« 
glish  Church  from  that  inveterate  abuse  by  which 
ihe  public  devotions  were  offered  up  in  a  Ian-: 
guage  wholly  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
nearly  every,  congregation  in  the  kingdom.  The 
reforming  party  gladly  hailed  this  concession  to 
their  opinions,  considering  it  as  the  prelude  to  an 
arrangement  for  the  performance  of  all  the  offices 
of  religion  in  words  which  those  who  came  to  be- 
nefit by  them  could  understand. 

All  the  preparations  for  his  departure  being 
completed,  the.  King,  attended  by  a  magnificent 
retinue,  crossed  the  strait  to  Calais  on  the  14th  of 
July,  in  a  vessel,  the  sails  of  which  were  doth  of 
gold.  On  the  day  after  his  landing,  he  received 
the  Imperial  minister,  who  waited  upon  him  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  from  Charles  a  compli- 
mentary message,  and  an  earnest  intreaty  that  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  war  already  concerted 

'  '*  Being  put  into  the  same  form  almost  in  which  it  now 
aUnds."  (Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  20.)  This  Litany,  however,  is 
probably  lost  .  Strype  (Menl.  Cranm.  1S4.)  says,  **  I  have  not 
met  with  these  suffrages." 
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l^eiWMn  the  two  coiirtd,  should  he  ri^dfy  fbfloired 
if  the  English,  tt  had  heen  agreed,  that  the  two 
mdn^chs^  regardless  of  intervening  fortifications, 
ilhoUld  push  OH  at  once  for  Paris,  atid  ibrm  a 
Junction  under  the  walls  of  that  capital*  As 
Charles  had  entered  France  with  tiearly  fifty  them- 
sand  men  ^  and  Henry  With  not  less  than  thirty 
fliousand\  a  strict  adherei]^^  on  hoth  ddes  to  this 
j^kn  of  operations  would  inevitably  have  plunged 
the  French  monarchy  into  very  serious  difficult 
ties.  But  as  the  Imperialists  advanced,  they  found 
the  country  purposely  denuded  of  its  resources ; 
and  Charles  seeing  that  he  must  necessarily  sub- 
iAst  his  numerous  host  by  means  of  supplies  drawn 
from  a  distance,  became  anxious  for  the  posses* 
sion  of  some  fortified  places  in  his  rear^  which 
might  serve  as  a  protection  for  his  convoys.  He 
accordingly  attacked  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which 
towns  he  easily  reduced.  He  next  invested  St. 
Disier,  which,  being  defended  with  uncommon 
gallantry,  long  defied  his  efibrts  '•  It  was  while 
his  troops  were  kept  in  cheek  by  this  unexpected 
obstacle;  that  his  minister  urged  upon  Henry  the 
propriety  of  disregarding  aH  such  acquisitions!, 
and  of  marching  directly  for  the  capital  The 
English  monarch,  however,  under  such  circum^ 
Mances>  thought  himself  justified  in  neglecting 
the  counsels  of  his  ally,  and  in  attacking  su<ih 
towns  as  he  considered  likely  to  prove  advantage- 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  III.  58. 
•  ^  Herbert,  244.  »  Robertson. 
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oas  poteeaBions  to  himselfl  Having  detenoiuBfid 
Up<w  this  course^  he.  laid  siege  to  Boulogne  and 
MontreuiL  To  the  former  place  indeed  he  soon 
repaired  in  person,  with  all  the  pomp  of  xoyi^^ 
and  war ;  and,  after  an  investment  of  two  months^ 
continuance,  he  entered  the  fortifications  as  tf 
Conqueror  ^  Meanwhile  the  Emperor,  £nding 
tibe  obstacles  to  his  progKSS  very.  eonsideraUe,. 
being  harassed  by  the  Pope's  ooihplaints^  andb}^ 
tbe  increasing  boldness  of  the  German  Frotes- 
taais,  as  well  as  having  embroiled  Henry  and 
Fjwicis.  pretty  effectually,  became  dpsirons  .of 
making  peace.  He  therdfore  remonstrated  with 
bos  English  ally  for  having  followed  his  own  ex-^ 
ample  in  undertaking  sieges,  and.  required  hi^i  to 
pindi  forwards  for  Paris  without  farther  loss/ of 
time*  This  demand^  however^  was  refused;  axu} 
Charles  tiiea  made  no  shew  of  difficulty  in  negCH 
ciating  with  the  French.  Jiccordingly  a  treaty 
between  Francis  and  the  Imperialists  was  coiir* 
eluded  at  Crespy  K  Henry  then  gave  orders  for 
raising  the  siege  of  Montreuil;  and,  after  leaving 
a  sufficient  garrison  in  Boi;;logue,  he  set  sail  for 
Sagland"".  Upon  the  whole,  however^  he  was  bo 
W)dl  contented  with  the  result  of  his  campaign^ 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  some,  overtures  of 
peace  made  by  Francis,  except  upon  such  terms 
as  t^t.  prince  was  bound  to  reject.    Nor  was  the 

^  September  18.    The  upper  town  was  surrendeied  four  days 
before.     Herbert,  246. 

*  September  18.    Robertson. 

*  Sqpttoiber  30.    Herbert,  ^48. 
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English  natmn  dissatisfied  witk  the  npk^  of 
their  xsountrymen  in  France.  The  acquisition  of 
Boulogne  was  considered  as  equally  glorious  and 
important ;  although  orders  for  the  fortification 
of  Grayesend^  Tilbury,  and  other  places  exposed 
to  continental  attacks,  which  were  issued  soon 
after  the  King's  arrival  at  home%  plainly  shewed 
that  the  power  of  France  was  not  even  coilsidered 
to  be  materially  impaired. 

Bishop  Gardiner  having  preceded  the  King  to 
Calais  in  the  last  summer,  ind  being  coattnission- 
ed,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Thiilby  of  West^ 
minster,  to  reside  at  the  Imperial  court  in  the 
present  year%  the  main-spring  of  the  Romish 
party  was  withdrawn  from  England  during  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Cranmer,  in  coiise* 
quence,  felt  himself  encouraged  to  hope  that  he 
might  now  carry  forward  his  plans  of  reform  with* 
out  interruption ;  but  his  efibrts  were  paralysed 
by  means  of  Gardiner;  who,  though  at  a  distance, 
never  intermitted  his  attention  to  the  st4te  of  re- 
ligion in  England.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was 
he  apprised  that  any  ecclesiastical  innovations 
were  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect  there,  than 
he  wrote  home  to  represent  the  peculiar  inexpe- 
diency of  such  changes  in  the  existing  posture  of 
affairs  ^  The  King,  being  then  occupied  by  a  war 
with  France,  was  naturally  anxious  to  retain  » 
good  understanding  with  the  Emperor;  an  object 
in  which,  he  was  informed,  he  must  certainly  fail, 

■  Herbert.  249.  •  Ibid.  «51.      .  p  Ibid. 
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if  litabbuldmiike'aQyiieaTCraidvanisM  to  a  con* 
fafmity  with  the  syBtem  of  the  Gennaa  Proteai' 
taat&  (ie  waa^  also  dasirous  of  preyaating  thfr 
oouQcil,  then  upon  the  point  of  assembling  at 
Trent,  from  passing  any  censure  npon  his  eont 
dnct  and  meaanres :  a  mortification  from  which 
the  influence  of  Charles  might  be  expected  to  pro* 
tact  hkn^  But  the  circumatanee  which  most 
tended  to  render  him  subservient  to  the  policy  of 
ike  Imperial  court,  was  the  activity  of.  Francis. 
That  moBsacfa^atang  to  the  quick  by  the  oaptuve 
of  Bonkgne,  made  the  most  formidd)le  pr^ara* 
tioBS  for  its  recovery;.  wiA  although  he  did  not 
succeed  in  thatobjact,  his  other  operations  afford*^ 
ed  ample  ^nployment  to  the  English  cabinet  He 
despatched  to  sea  a  numerous  fleets  from  which  at 
paedatory  descent  was  made>fimt  upon  the  Irie  of 
Wights  aUtearwards  upon,  the  Sussex  cottt*  He 
funushed  theficota  with  such  a  band  of  auxilia^ 
ries  as  kept  Henry  s  army  at  bay  during  the  whole 
Biumner^:  and  thus  the  state  of  foreign. politfcii 
formed  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
of  the. English  Reformers.  This  influence  was 
afaormudi  lessened  by  the  appointment  of  a  tt«m 
chancellor.  Lord  Audley>  who  had  held  the  seals 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  resignation^ 
b^an  to  decline  in  health  daring  the  last  year; 

1  ''  Tbe  Bnptnnr  had  j^mnuffd  tfaia  die  council  riKfuld  Aot 
ftl  «U  interaeddle  witE  tliB  viatter  lieMreea  the  Pope  uA  the 
Kisg.  11ieeAetihew(dfciewastrttemthiiiiartie«i^  Bur^ 
net,  Hiit;  BUT.  III.  t40« 

'  Herhert,  249. 

VOL.   II.  ^P 
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wheB^  bac<»miiig  incapable  of  business^  the  seals 
were  delivered  to  John,  Lord  Wriothesley;  wlia 
was  constituted  Lord  Keeper*,  and  who;  on  tiie 
death  of  Audley,  which  was  not  long  deferred, 
succeeded  to  the  chancellorship.  Uidiappily  for 
the  Reformers/ this  statesman  adhered  to  the 
party  and  opinions  of  their  adversaries.  How- 
ever, the  English  opponents  of  Romanism  sua-; 
iained  at  this  time  a  more  serious  loss  in  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  died  in  August; 
much  regretted  by  the  King,  and  generally  re- 
spected by  the  nation  ^.  This  noUeman  had  beea 
Henry's  associate  in  boyhood ;  and  from  his  mar^ 
riage  with  the  dowager  Queen  of  France,  had 
been  enabled  to  ripen  that  early  intimacy  into  s 
iirm  friendship.  In  religious  opinions,  Suffolk- 
isided  with  the  Reformers ;  and  as  he  never  min- 
gled in  the  contentions  of  party  politics,  he  was 
enabled  to  exert  habitually  a  degree  of  influence 
in  favour  of  his  friends,  which  their  enemies  could 
neither  accurately  trace  to  its  source,  nor  easily 
contravene. 

^   It  was  not  long  after  the  Duke's  remains  were 
eonsi^pied  to  the  tomb,  before  the  inveterate 


•  t  «i  ii^  seems  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a  Lord  Keeper  with 
the  fiiU  authority  of  a  Lord  ChanceUor."  Bmnet,  HiiL  R«f. 
IIL  2S6. 

•  '  '*  A  right  hardy  gentleman,  as  our  historians  term  him ;  yet 
withal  to  discreet  and  affitlile^  as  he  was  bdoTed  of  all  8ort<,aii4 
fait  dea^  much  faunenled.  Our  KiBg»  toi  his  more,  booovr, 
causing  him,  at  his  own  chargei  to  be  boninl'riihijr  bvricd  at 
Windsor."    Herbert,  SSL 
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hostility  with  whicfc  the  Romish  party  regarded 
Cranmer,  found  vent  in  a  new  attempt  upon  him. 
The  proximate  cause  of  this  does  not  appear;  but 
as  the  angry  feelings  excited  among  the  clergy  Of 
his  diocese  continued  after  the  recent  proceed- 
ings in  Kent,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  depres- 
sion under  which,  from  various  causes,  the  reform- 
ing party  laboured,  encouraged  the  discontented 
preachers,  and  their  friends,  to  try  the  effect  of 
another  complaint  against  their  diocesan.  Henry 
was  informed^ ''  that  the  Primate,  with  his  learned 
men,  bad  so  infected  the  whole  realm  with  unsa- 
voury doctrine  as  to  fill  all  placte  with  abominable 
heretics ;  and  that  this  course,  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
was  likely  to  shake  the  throne,  by  producing  such 
commotions  and  uproars  as  were  sprung  up  in 
Germany/'  As  no  prince  can  be  indifferent,  on 
his  own  account,  to  the  operation  of  causes  which 
appear  to  threaten  the  peace  and  stability  of  his 
rule,  the  King  listened  with  some  attention  to  this 
representation,  and  enquired  as  to  how  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  commence  an  investigation 
into  the  charges  levelled  against  the  Archbishop. 
^  By  committing  him  to  the  Tower/'  was  the  re- 
ply. To  this  course,  however,  Henry  objected, 
B»  needlessly  harsh,  and  as  looking  like  a  pre- 
judgment of  the  case.  His  objections  were  met 
by  representations  of  the  unpopularity  under 
which  the  Primate  had  generally  fallen,  and  of  a 
disposition  to  expose  his  illegal  acts ;  so  generid» 
it  wf|8  said,  iluit  noting  but  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  royal  displeasiure,  could  repress  it.    If,  how^* 
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ever,  it  was  added;  the  obnoxious  party  shotiild  ap^ 
pear  tp  have  lost  iioinethiiig  (d  his  seeming  invttl-^ 
neml^ility^  charges  would  be  brought  against  him 
in  abundance.  Henry  at  length  agreed  so  far  to 
countenance,  th«  plan  proposed,  as  to  consent  that 
the  Archbishop  should  be  summoned  before,  the 
privy  council  on  the  following  day,  and  that,  he 
shoiild  then  be  committed  to  the  Tow  w,  if  thtf 
members  should  deem  such  a,  step  advisable^ 

After  the  King  had  thus  yie]d/»d  to  the  suggest 
tions  of  Cranmer's  ettemies^  and*  bad  refleoteA 
awhile  upon  what  he  bad  done,  be  became  uneaajSa 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  desired  jSir  Anthony 
penny  to  cross  over  to  Lambeth*  and  command 
the  Archbishop's  immediate  attendance  at.  Whitof 
hall  When  the  messenger  arrived,  thfe  Arch-? 
bishop  was  in  bed.  He,  however,  quickly  acocMU 
and  soon  presented  himself  before  his  royal  mafr* 
ter  in. the  gallery  of  the  palace.  Henry  then  den 
tailed  to  him  tiie  particulars  of  the  application 
which  he  had  received.;  and,  after  mentiomng.thft 
authority  for  his  arrest,  with  which  the  privy 
council  was  armed,  thus  concluded :  '^  To  dl  this» 
what  say  you,  my  Lord?"    Gnmrner  expressecl 

*  9ti7pe  (Mem.  Cranm.  177.)  plaoM  ihit^  inpideiit,  in  Cn»^ 
mer's  li&,  in  the  yesr  1M4;  and  Bishop  Buroet  aasi^pit  it  .to 
1546*  But  Archbishop  Parker  informs  us,  that  the  Dukeof 
Suffolk'  had  died  a  short  time  beforei  and  Dr.  Butts  was  con- 
cerned in  the  affair.  Now  the  doctor  died  in  November,  1545. 
(Note  to  Burnet.)  Su£fblk,  in  the  August  of  tliat  year.  Tbi 
transaction  most,  thereforei  lunre.  ^^courred  sane  time  btlvibaii 
thsss  two  dates* 
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faiffgratefiil  sense  of  the  kindness  to  whidi  be  was 
indebted  for  this  iufbcmation/and  his  total  indiifet^ 
^nce  as  to  the  proposed  atte^,  on  the  ^oiiiid  o? 
his  own  ability  to  refute  any  chafge  against  him> 
as  wdl  as  of  his  sovereign's  evident  determination 
to  protect  him  from  injustice.  On  hiearing  this 
unwary  language^  the  King  broke  out  in  one  of 
his  characteristic  bursts  of  vehemence :  **  O  Lord 
God/  he  exclaimed^  **  what  fond  simplicity  have 
you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned,  that 
every  enemy  of  youts  may  take  advantage  against 
you  t  Do  you  not  know,  that  when  they  have  you 
onde  in  prison,  three  or  fotCr  false  knaves  will  soon 
be  prodilred  to  witness  against  you,  arid  condemn 
you ;  whieh  else;  you  being  now  at  liberty,  dare 
not  open  their  lips,  or  appear  before  your  face? 
No:  it  shafi  net  be  so.  I  have  a  better  regard 
unto  you,  than  to  permit  your  enemies  to  over- 
throw you  thus.  Therefore  I  will  have  you  to- 
morrow *come  to  the  council,  which  no  doubt  wiH 
send  for  you;  and  when  they  break  this  matter 
unto  you,  require  of  them,  that,  being  one  of  their 
body,  you  may  be  aHowed  the  privilege,  which 
each  of  fhem  would  think  reascmable  for  himself, 
bi  beii^  confronted  with  your  accusers.  And  if 
tiiey  stand  witih  you  without  regard  to  yout  alle- 
^tions,  nor  Wffl  in  any  manner  condescend  to 
3roiir  i^eqttest,  but  will  neects  commit  you  to  the 
iTower ;  then  appeal  you  from  them  to  our  per-* 
tKin,  aiid  give  unto  them  this  my  ring,  liy  the 
WfaSeli  they  shall  weU  understand  that- 1  have 
takmi  your  cause  from  them  into  mine  own  hand; 
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This  ring,  they  well  knoW^  I  use  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  as  a  token  that  I  mean  to  eall  matters 
from  the  council  for  the  sake  of  ordering  and  de^ 
termining  them  myself  The  Ardibishop  then 
thankfully  received  the  ring,  and  shortly  after^ 
wards  .withdrew  to  his  own  abode. 

,  Ignorant  of  this  interview,  the  eouncil  assem** 
bled  on  the  following  morning;  and,  by  eight 
o'clock,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Lambeth, 
with  an  order  for  Cranmer's  att^idance.  As  the 
summons  was  expected,  it  was  immediately  obey- 
ed, and  the  Primate  soon  made  his  appearance  in 
the  ante-room  of  the  council-chamber.  Farther 
be  was  not  allowed  to  proceed,  and  therefore  he 
quietly  took  his  seat  in  the  outer  chamber  among 
the  personal  attendants  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  and  the  official  inferiors.  He  remained  in 
this  situation  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
during  which  time  several  persons  crossed  thQ 
apartment  in  their  way  to  the  inner  room.  While 
his  patron  continued  waiting,  Morice,  his  secre^ 
tary,  met  with  Dr.  Butts,  the  King's  physician, 
and  related  to  him  the  novel  circumstances  under 
which  the  Archbishop  was  placed.  Butts  imme- 
diately went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and  being 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  attend  the  Kmg,  he 
was  asked,  ^'  Is  there  any  news  stirrkig  this  momr 
ing  ?"  "  Yea  marry,**  replied  the  doctor,  *'  very 
strange  news."  "  Ha !  what  is  that.  Butts  r  said 
the  King.  ''  Why  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  was 
the  answer,  ''  is  become  a  lacquey,  or  a  setving 
man,  and  hath,  to  my  certain  kuowledgei,  b^eii 
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imitii^  anuHig  such  folk  for  more  thaii  half  axt 
hour  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamhar."  ^  So/' 
rfjoined  the  King,  ''  it  b  thus  thiU;  they  have 
treated  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  Wdl,  it  is  na 
matter ; .  I  shall  talk  to  them  by  and  by."  At 
length  i>rders  were  given  to  have  the  Archbishop, 
brought  before  the  board.  He  was  then  inform*; 
ed,  that  heavy  comphiints  of  heresy,  propagated 
both  by  himself  and  by  individuals  under  his  pro* 
tootion,  having  reached  his  Majesty  and  the  sworn 
advisers  of  the  crown,  it  was.  the  King's  pleasure 
that  he  should  stand  committed  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  await  the  issue  of  a  solemn  investigation 
into  the  particulars  of  his  conduct.  The  Arch-^ 
bosbop,  after  hearing  this  address,  desired  to  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers  while  yet  at  large ; 
and  argued,  that  a  denilil  of  this  requ^t  would  btf 
an  evident  violatimi  of  justice^  He  was,  however, 
answered,  that  extensive. enquiries  had  already 
been  made,  that  a  strong  case  against  him  vm 
pretty  clearly  made  out,  and  that,  under  »uch  cirr 
cumstances,  his  Majesty  had  coqimanded  his  com^ 
mittal :  for  which,  accordintgly,  it  was  ordered^ 
that  a  warrant  aliould  be  immediately  prepared* 
<^  I  am  sorry,  my  Lords,"  then  said  the  PrimatCi 
^'  that  you  drive  me  to  such  a  step ;  but  seeii^ 
myself  likely  to  obtain  no  &ir  usage  from  you,  I 
Ittiist  appeal  from  your  Lordships  to  his  Majesty. 
Th»,  therefore,  I  now  do;  and  by  the  ring  Which 
I  here  produce,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  Highpess; 
has,  reserved  my  case  for  his  own  invefftigif^tion ; 
and  thait.  your  Lordships,  tberefore^  have  no  far-: 
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Iber  jurisdiction  in  the  matter."  Tlia  conasdlonr 
looked  in  mute  iifitoniBbment,  fint  upon  ihBTOfil 
3tuigt  and  then  upon  eadii  ^othen  At  length  Lord 
Enssell^  breaking  silaiee  with  mt  oath,  tiins  a^ 
pressed  his  thopghts :  ^'  Did  I  not  tell  yon,  my 
Lords,  what  would  oome  of  this  4iffair  t  I  Jataw 
right  weU  that  the^King  would  never  penmt  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  to  be  impmoned  unkas  it 
were  for  high  treason/' 

The  next  step  to  be  tiEdcen  by  the  council  was 
the  delifery  of  his  ring>  4ind  of  the  papers  upon 
which  they  had  been  detibemting,  to  the  King  in 
person.  Henry  thus  reeeired  the  party  :  "^  Ah, 
my  Lords,  I  thought  that  I  had  adiscreet  and  wise 
eouncil,  but  now  I  find  that  I  ha^e  beendeoeirad. 
How  have  ypu  handled  here  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury ?  What  make  ye  of  him  f  A  slave;  ahnt- 
iag  him  out  of  the  couiieil-<shamber  among  serv** 
ii^  men.-  Would  ye  be  so  handled  youarives  t 
I  would  ye  should  wdl  understand  that  I  account 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a  man  tow^kxda 
me  as  was  ever  prelate  in  .this  realm,.asid  otie:to 
whom  I  am  many  ways  bdnolden,  by  '^e  dSdth  I 
owe  to  aod."  To  this  unoourtljr  address  the 
Duke  of  Norlob  thu&  replied  :  ^  W)^  meant  nor 
aawmer  of  hSrt  unto  my  Lord  of /€anteilHiry, 
when  we  dedin^d  to  bave  hitti  in  dcofaaoe. .  Wm 
only  uttered  tiiis  request  in  order  thatafter  heiafg 
feund  guikless  of  the  x^rgea  bnmght  aganat 
him,  he  might  be  set  at  liberty  to  his  greater 
gtery/'  The  King,  however,  seemed  to  bold  m 
no  vwy  high  esteeA  the  mode  of  vindicaliQg  Ite 
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Afddudiop^i  cfanracter^  wfaidh  the  eomicU.  hid 
pRipMed  to  adopt*  ^  I  pray  you/'  lie  Added^ 
•^'oseiiot  my  fnenda  so.  I  percttVB  now  wdi 
<Bough  how*  the  world  goeih  imoi^  y o«.  Then 
MBuniieth  maliGe  among  you  cene  towards  anoH 
iher :  let  it  he  aToided  out  of  faand»  I  would  ad- 
Tjae  yon.''  Advice  from  audi  a  quarter  was  not, 
at  least  in  appearaqce,  to  he  rejected.  The  haf<- 
fled  cGunseUors  advanced  towards  the  Archbishop, 
and  o A^red  to  him  then*  hands.  .Heieadilyad^ 
mitted  their  apologies;  imd,  within  a  few  daya 
afterwards,  the  distinguished  persons  who  had  so 
lately  lent  themselyes  to  the. malice  of  his  &ie^ 
nies,  were  invited,  by  tiie  King!s  .desire,  to  par** 
take  of  his  hospitality  at  XsMketh  ^ 

It  was,  piobably>  soon  after  this  incident  that 
Ctemner,  having  miared  to  his  jeat  at  Bekes- 
bnme,  occupied  some  of  his  leisure  there  in  com* 
pSing  English  litanies,  and  in  edeoting,  melodies 
to  which  they  might  he  adapted.  He  also  appears 
to  have  rendered  some  of  the  Latin  hymns  into 
English  verse,  with  a  view  to  their  introductioa 
IB  that  intdligible  ferm  mto  jthe  aervice  of  the 
Church'.  In  these  undertalongs  he  «ppearo  to 
have  acted  under  his  royal  mastoids  sanction,  and 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  King  was  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  Reformation  to  remain  st^tion^ 
aey.  This  disposition  was,  hosmver,  ahewn  jnona 
fti^  from  an  application  made  hy  the  Archhiohep 

'  Parker,  502.    Strype,  Mem.  Graimi.  181. 
>  '  Ccanmev't  leliler   to  tiie  Uag  '£Daaa^  .Beksiboriic^   diitsd 
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for  the  royal  aoilioiiiy  to  supprew  some  popuhr. 
superstitions :  such  as  the  ringing  of  beys  and 
keeping  watch  during  the  whole  night  preceding' 
All  Hallows  day ;  the  veiling  of  the  cross  and  the 
images  in  churches  during  Lent>  with  the  cere- 
mony of  unveiling  these  objects  on  Palm  Sunday ; 
and  the  kneeling  before  the  cross  on  that  day. 
The  King  was  not  satisfiM  with  forbidding  these 
things ;  one  of  which  could  hardly  fail  of  leading 
to  debauchery,  and  all  of  which  tended  to  Jceep. 
up  a  spirit  of  superstitious  trifling  among  the 
people.  He  also  deared  that  the  creeping  to  the 
cross  %  and  the  adoration  of  it,  should  be  no. 
longer  ^suffered,  as  being  practices  plainly  .con*: 
demned  by  the  Second  Commandment,  as  well  as 
by  that  expoisition  of  it  recently  promulged  in  the 
^Necessary  Doctrine*/'      To  these  fiirtfaer  re- 

.  ."  Probably  tbis  practice  was  decried  by  tbe  refomiiiig 
preachers,  since  one  of  the  opposite  party  was  presented  at 
Cranmer*8  visitation,  in  1545,  for  recommending  tbe  usage 
iyy  means  of  the  following  tale.  ''As  a  man  was  creeping 
to  the  cross  on  a  Good  Friday,  the  image  loosed  itself  dBt 
Ae  cross;  and  met  the  man  before  he  came  to  the  ttomtp 
and  Itiified  him."  Strype^  Mem.  Cranm.  160. 
*  *•  **  Forasmuch  as  you  make  no  mention  of  creeping  to  the 
crossi  which  is  a  greater  abuse  than  any  other,  for  there  you  say, 
Crucem  tuam  adaramus  Dormne^  and  the  Ordinal  saith,  Procedant 
ckrici  ad  ervcem  adofandam  nu^  pedibutt  and  after  foUoweth  in 
AtwameOtdmi;  pan0$m'cruxmi0M^[md€Uiaret  mUapopith 
0dcniiir»  Which  by  yourown  book  caUed  a '  Necessary  Boc* 
trine,*  is  against  the  Second 'Commandment.  Therefore 'our 
pleasure  is,  that  the  said  creeping  to  the  crosii  ihall  likewbe 
oease  from  henceforth,  and  be  abolished,  with  other  the  abuses 
before  rehearsed.**    (Letter  from  the  King  to  Aicbbish&p  Ccasw 
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formaitons  the  Archbishop  assented,  but  expressed 
his  wish  to  have  his  Majesty's  pleasure  in  these 
respects  accompanied  by  such  judicious  explana* 
tions  as  would  satisfy  rational  minds  respecting 
the  propriety  of  what  was  done. 
.  About  this  time  Cranmer  pressed  upon  the 
King's  notice  the  propriety  of  compiling  a. new 
body  of  canon  law.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
154i4i,  Parliament  had  again  conferred  upon  the 
crown  the  necessary  powers. for  the  completion  of 
this  de^rtm^it  in  English  jurisprudence*  Still 
nothing  effective  was  done,  and  the  papal  canons^ 
so  far  as  the  national  authorities  would  allow 
them,  continued  to  direct  the  ecclesiastical  courts* 
While  this  branch  of  polity  rmnained  in  the  exist* 
ing  state  of  uncertainty,  Cranmer,  with  his  usual 
tiSigence,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
question,  and  he  seems  to  have  now  prepared  the 
draught. of  a  new  body  of  ecclesiastical  constitu^ 
iions.  This  paper  he  presented  to  the  King  at 
Hampton  Court ;  and  by  way  of  demonstrating 
ihe  impropriety  of  allowing  the  existing  system 
to.continue>  he  extracted  for  Henry *s  perusal  a 
collection  of  passages  intermingled  with  the  ca* 
nons  then  in  force,  and  broadly  asserting  the  most 
unjustifiable  pretensions  that  had  ever  been  ad-* 

mw. .  Collier,  II.  MS.)  Tbia  letter  hem  an  lioDoinrabfe  te«^t 
mony  to  .Uie  diligeAce  with  which  Henry  applied  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  questions  then  agitated,  and  to  his  conscientious* 
hess  in  acting  up  to  his  conviction.  If  also  he  has  not  misquoted 
the  Ordinal,  he  has  rendered  the  idolatry  of  Romanism,  so  far; 
as  tkfi  cross  is  conceniedy  a  matter  of  certainty*. .  .  .  .  .  i 
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Iranced  by  Popes.  Of  diefae  :pbete]i8i6B8  ifae  IbT- 
lowiiig  are  samples.  ^'He  iUat  adcnowiedgeih 
not  Iiimscdf  to  be  imtter  Hhe  Bishop  of  fioitie,  and 
Uiat  the  Bishop  of  Aooae  is  ordained  by  God  to 
have  primacy  over  aU  the  world.  Is  a  heretic,  and 
cannot  be  Savisd,  nor  is  lie  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 
^*-^he  laws  of  princes,  if  they  be  against  the  ca- 
nons and  decrees  of  the  Bi^op  of  Rome,  are  of 
no'fbrce  nor  strength. — ^AH  the  decrees  of  I3ke 
Bishop  of  Rome  ought  to  be  kept  perpetiiidly  of 
eve^y  man/  without  any  repugnance,  as  %od*s 
wwd  spoken  by  Ihe  mouth  of  Peter;  ixtd 
whosoever  dotili  not  rec^ve  them,  ndther  the 
Cadiolic  faith  nor  tiie  four  evangelists  avail  him ; 
but  he  blasphemes  the  Holy  Ghost,  iand  shaD 
have'  no  forgiveness. — All  kitags,  biriiops,  and 
nAbles,  who  suffer  the  Bishop  of  Rome'^i  deoeea 
to  bb  violated  in  any  diing  are  accursed  aidl  for 
ever  culpable  before  God,  iui  tramgressoraof  the 
Catiiblic  fhith.— The  see  of  Rome  hath  ndther 
9pdt  nlir  wrinkle  in  it,  nqr  can  it  ^err.  ~The  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  not  bound  to  afiy  decrees,  but  he  may 
eoinpd,  as  well  the  clergy  as  iOe  laity,  ta  receive 
Us  debrei^  and  bvion  kw.-— The  Bishop  of  Rome 
hutkrathnfrity  to  judge  all,  and  especially  ta  dte- 
ciBm^irtfcliB  of 'ftkh,  and  ttuat  wkhont  any  ooan- 
sel ;  but  no  man  hath  authority  to  judge  him,  nor 
tblboi^dte  w!th  any  thing  that  he  hath  judged, 
iieither  emperor,  king,  people,  nor  clergy ;  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  dispute  his  power. — 
Thft  Bishop  of  Rome  nuiy 'esMHmimin wite  nnpe- 
rors  and  princes,  depose  thmiroai  their  atatee, 
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and  absolve  their  subjecla  from  tlieir  oatii  and 
obedience  to  tbem,.  and  so  caristrain  them  toive^- 
bellion. — The  Emperor  is  the  Bii^p  of  Rome^s 
9ubject^  aod  the  Bishop  of  Home  may  veyoke  the- 
Emperor^s  sentence  in  temporal  causes. — The 
Bishop  of  Rome  may  be  judged  cf  mme^  but  of 
God  only ;  for  altiiough  he  neither  regard  hisowa^ 
9alyation>  nor  that  of  any  other  man^  but  dratv^ 
down  with  himself  inmimerable  people  byhei^ 
into  bdl;.  yet  may  no  niortal  man  in  thia^  world; 
presume  to  reprehend  him:  fcwsomuch.as  he  i» 
called  God^  benM^y  not  be  judged  of  nmn^fiyr  God 
may  be  judged  bf  no  man:^ — It  appertainetii  to  i^ 
Bidiop  of  Rome  to  judge  which  oatha  o^gbt  to  bo 
kept,  and  which  not;  and  he  may  absolye  subj^eta 
from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  aa  wdl  as  from  othev 
oaths. — It  belongeth  to  Jdm  also  to  appoint  and 
command  peace  and  trilce  to  b^  kept  and  observ*^ 
ed>  or  not. — The  coflation  of  all  spiritual  promo* 
tions  appertaineth  to  the  Bishop  of  Bqme.^r— Lay* 
mm  may  ni>t  be  judges  to  any  of  1$m  deigy^  nor 
compel  them  to  pay  their,  uiidoubted  4obtei..bii(^ 
the  bishops  mify  must  be  their  judgef .«— All  whoi 
rnake^  all  who  obseryeyand  all  who  executi^,.staH; 
tutes  contrary  to  the  liberties  of!  ihe^Chiiilch,  as 
well  as  all  who  do  not  erase  from:  then:  s|atute 
books  such . laws  made  by  othem^  mret.e^ommu-' 
nicated,  and  that  so  grieyiiusly,  as  to  be  capable 

.  ^  ''  I  defy  yoa  (Dr«  Soutfaqr)  to  produce  one  initanoe  in  which 
thenwd  *God,'  need  potmeiditer. to  indicete  the  Supreme  *Be^ 
ing,.  h«i  been;  appHad  bjr  any*  GmIwUc  writer  to  die  Fbpe.** 
Book  of  the  Bomen^catholic  Churcbt  p.  1  tS, 
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of  receiving  absolution  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome^ 
alone* — It  is  not  lawful  for  aay  layman  to  lay 
taxes,  subsidies,  or  any  charges  upon  the  clergy. 
— ^The  goods  of  the  Church  may  in  no  wise  be 
alienated,  but  whosoever  receiveth  or  buyeth 
them,  is  bound  to  restitution. — ^Whosoever  teach- 
^th  or  thinketh  of  the  sacraments  otherwise  than 
the  see  of  Rome  doth  teach  and  observe,  and  all 
they  whom  the  same  see  doth  judge  heretics,  are 
excommunicate.  And  the  Bishop  of  Rome  may 
compel  by  an  oath,  all  rulers  and  other  people,  tcf 
observe  and  cause  to  be  observed,  whittsoever  the 
see  of  Rome  shall  ordain  concerning  heresy  and 
the  fi&vourers  thereof;  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
ma^  deprive  of  their  dignities  those  who  will  not 
obey. — ^Remission  of  sin  is  obtained  by  the  ob- 
serving of  certain  feasts,  and  by  certain  pilgrim** 
ages  in  the  Jubilee,  and  other  prescribed  times,  by 
virtue  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  pardons. — He  is 
no  man-slayer  who  slayeth  a  man  excommunicate. 
<^A  penitent  person  can  have  no  remission  of  his 
sin  but  by  supplication  of  the  priests  %"  Evident 
as  was  the  propriety  of  excusing  the  English  ca- 
nonists frmn  consulting  volumes  in  which  these 
revolting  positions  were  contained,  the  Arch- 
bishop's application  led  to  no  result.  It  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  Henry  was  wiDing  to  re- 
tain tiie  ecclesiastical  law  in  a  state  of  unoertain- 

:  ""  Burnett  HiiU  Ref.  I.  Reoordt,  S76.  Each  division  is 
hetded  by  reteenoes  to  diat  part  of  the  Romish  canon  law  id* 
whi^t  according  to  tlioCraanierian  MS,  the  matter  cited  is  to 
be  foqnd.  ..... 
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ty,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  tataimsdf  opportu- 
nities for  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatire.  But  this 
supposition  casts  a  shade  upon  his  integrity^  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  merited ;  and  besidaB^ 
the  &ct  is  capable  of  receiving  an  obyious  sdhi- 
tion  from  the  divisions  upon  religious  subjecte 
which  prevailed  in  his  cabinet  ^  However  sin«* 
eerely  his  Romish  advisers  might  disapprove  thier 
extravagancies  of  cotain  Popes  and  of  their  hire- 
ling  sycophants^  there  can  be  no  donbt  that»  in  the 
existing  posture  of  affidrs,  they  were  anxious  to 
jMrevent  the  hand  of  innovation  from  fiistening 
upon  any  thing  which  the  Roman  Church  had 
sanctioned*       .  . 

On  the  23d  of  November*  was  assembled  the 
last  Parliament  holden  in  this  reign.  The  warlike 
operations  of  the  two  last  summers  had  com* 
pleteiy  drained  the  royal  exchequer,  notwith- 
standing the  exaction  of  considerable  sums  from 
monied  people  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence  \ 

*  **  It  seems  his  Higluiess  received  advice  from  the  Bishop  of 
Wiaehester,  that,  in  case  the  King  proceeded  to  any  innovatioB 
of  this  kind,  (altering  the  oanoo  kw,)  the  league  now  concerting 
with  die  En^ror  would  miacariy."    Colliert  !!•  204. 

«  Herbert,  Z5Z. 

'  That  this  sort  of  contribution  was  any  thing  but  voluntary, 
may  be  inferred  firon  what  Bishop  Godwin  (AnnaL  80.)  relates 
.of  two  aldermen  of  London,  wha,  proving  rather  backward  in 
their  liberality,  were  despatched,  the  one  as  a  soldier  to  the 
Scottish  border,  the  other,  as  a  slanderer  of  the  council,  to  gaol. 
The  onwflling  warrior  fell  into  .the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  put* 
chased  from  him  his  release  by  an  extrayagant  ransom.  The  JB* 
qprcer^l!^  pepibeiC' of  the  civic  aristocracjr  deo  su^Bered  severely 
ill  his.pvrse  befiMre  he  obtaii|e4  hia  en^gement.        . 
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For  the  purpose  of  i^emedyiog  tfak  disorder:  in  the^ 
BsHouLl  finances^  both  dergy  and  iatty,  espeeialfyr 
tiieibrmery  granted  liberal  isabsidks  to  Hie  ciowii< 
It  is  not,  however,  to  the  credit  of  this  Parfiameat 
thai  its  liberality  exceeded  the  iiounds  of  reaanr 
and  justice.  The  indacemeiits  already  offered  to 
the:  govenmrB  of  iho  various  chantsble'  feunda^' 
tions  scattered  tfaroughoiit  Engbasd,  and.  to  the 
dhsntry-priests  ^lio  ii^ere  attained  to  wmt  of  Use 
hoger  idtdrches,  had  fintod  of  inducing  giy  popsi-^ 
dendde'pBoptnrtion  of  these  individnabto  sonen- 
der:di)B.reiieniie8  of  their  respective  firaiidatiofls« 
UndereokHlrof  einbezadementB  and  abuses  ooiph» 
mitted  by  those  who  managed  these  estabhi^ 
ments,  ibe  whole  of  them  were .  now  suppresated, 
and  their  revenues  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  But  the  act  proceeded  to  le^gtla  stiH 
more  culpable,  in  giving  to  the  somseign  the 
power  of  semng  x^ponall  tiierevones  of  the  twae 
Univermties^  Thus didtheservileaadui^enerooa 
spirit  <^the  legislature  wantonly  place  in  jeopardy 
those  ttoble^  foundations  which  <J]«  well^iirected 
IBUmfieenoe  of  former  times  had  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  at  the  very  period 
in  which  its  emancipation  from  ancient  prejudice 
afforded  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  important 
augmentation  to  their  utility  \ 

*  '*  Upon  the  Kbg^s  solemn  pAMSiiie  to  dM*  FarBafllen^  that 
nll^dioidd'fci*  ^kmetd  the  glory  of  Ood^  and  commdn  piofll  ofdie 
roafan*'     if evbefti  MS'4 

^  TheMofty<M^g.aet8paaaedfttthiitimoaboretsiio^l»'dis 
Church.    "  That  doetors  of  the  citS  law,  alttioagh  4ayiMl,  ivh«^ 
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Another  -object  obtained  by  the  crown  from 
tbis  Parli^unent.  was  the  legalising  of  various 
transfers,  or  rather  surrenders,  of  property  made 
by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  to  the  soverdgn; 
The  large  accession  of  .wealth  which  Henry  had 
acquired  from  the  monasteries,  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  its  heavy  incumbrances',  had  wholly 
fiuled  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  him;  and 
those  who  were  dep^ident  upon  his  bounty,  had 
no  sooner  witnessed  the  conjSscation  of  the  con- 
ventual estates,  than  they  began  to  cast  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  lands  and  mansions  belonging  to  the 
national  clergy  of  superior  rank.  The  mass  of 
wealth  appropriated  to  these  dignified  persons 
WW  indeed  excessive.  The  liberality  of  our  an- 
cient soverdgns  had  endowed  the  principal  pre- 
lates and  cathedrals  with  very  considerable  land- 
ed est&tes,  which  a  long  suoccsssion  of  childless 
incumbents  had  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
These  noble  residences  and  magnificent  dolnains 
were  now  represented  as  unsuitable  to  the  habits 
which  ought  to  characterise  a  churchman  ^    To 

dier  manied  ot  unmarri«d»  miglii  exercise  all  inaDDer  of  ecclesi- 
aatical.jurifldiction  to  which  they  shall  be  deputed.  That  two 
churches,  being  not  above  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  and  one 
of  them  not  above  the  yearly  value  of  six  pounds,  may  be  united 
into  one."    Herbert,  i^^4  .  . 

'  This  is  one  of  thecfiuses  assigned  by  Bishop  Godwin  (Anna!. 
80.)  for  the  disorder  of  the  King's  fin^ces. 

^  It  was  said,  that  "  it  was  meet  for  thet  bishops  not  to  be 
troubled  ne  vexed  with  temporal  affairs  in  ruling  their  honours, 
lordships,  and  manors ;  but  rather,  they  having  an  hon^t  pen- 
sion of  money  yearly  allowed  to  them  for  their,  hosfiitality,  should 

VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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these  clamours,  apprehensive  probably  of  their 
evil  effect  upon  the  cause  of  religion,  Cranmer 
consented  to  give  way.  So  early  as  the  end  of 
that  year  in  which  the  greater  abbeys  were  8up«> 
pressed,  he  exchanged,  as  it  was  called^  an  im- 
mense mass  of  property  belonging  to  his  see  for 
Otiher  estates  derived  by  the  King  from  the  mo* 
nasteries.  The  magnitude  of  this  transaction  ob« 
tained  for  it  the  appellation  of  tie  great  exchamgeK 
However,  the  Archbishop  appears  to  have  fidt  an 
anxiety  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  dionld 
be  alienated  as  little  as  possible*  He  generally 
contrived,  in  the  bargains  which  he  was  eompeUed 
to  mah;e  with  the  crown,  to  secure  som^  compen* 
sation ;  and  he  exerted  himself  ta  obtain  from  the 
KiAg  an  order  to  stop  the  encroadmieBts  made  by 
persons  in  authority  upon  the  revenues  of  his  ca« 
thedral  \  Other  prelates  possessed  not  ettiher  the 
Primates  firmness  or  hisi  good  fortune*  They 
kufgely  alienated  the  property  of  their  sees  wi&* 
out  acquiring  in  the  room  of  such  sacrifices  any 
thing  wearing  the  semblance  of  an  equival»t"i. 
Archbishop  Holgate  conveyed  to  tlie  crown  se- 
venty manors  belonging  to  the  see  of  York,  and 
obtained  in  their  room  certain  lands  indeed,  but 
not  a  single  manor''.    Bishop  Boner  transferred 

gurrender  unto  the  King's  Majesty  all  iheir  royalties  and  tempo* 
nditMS."  Atorice's  Relationi  drawn  up  fyv  Arehbiahop  Pfericer. 
Strype,  Mem.  Cranm*  621. 

'  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  404. 

»  Ibid.  196. 

*  Morice'a  Relation,  ut  suprai  Oi^7. 

•  Cottier.  11*  S07« 
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io  the  King  considerable  estates  in  Essex.  As 
the  legality  of  such  transfers  might  well  be  doubt- 
ed^ the  legtslatnre  at  this  time  interposed  its  an*" 
thority  to  set  such  questions  at  rest ;  and  thus 
was  begtin>  under  parliamentary  sanction,  thai 
system  of  piDaging  the  Church,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Tudor  rule,  ex* 
cept  during  the  brief  interval  afforded  by  Mary's 
reign.  The  numerous  sales,  grants,  and  disad-> 
rantageous  exchanges,  to  which  the  crown  com- 
pefled  the  superior  clergy  to  accede  during  this 
long  period,  have  placed  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  circumstances  rery  different 
from  those  of  their  Romish  predecessors.  Per^ 
haps,  however,  this  pillage,  had  it  not  proceeded 
to  the  length  of  leaving  several  sees  unprovided 
with  funds  sufficient  for  the  respectable  mainte"-^ 
nance  of  their  ineumbents,  would  be  little  to  be 
regretted*  It  is  indeed  for  the  interest  of  reli* 
gion,  that  the  Church,  like  every  other  profession, 
should  possess  the  meians  of  alluring  talent  into* 
her  service,  and  of  rew»ding  its  exercise.  For' 
Ulese  purposes,  however^  an  immense  mass  of 
wealth  is  not  required,  and  therefore,  although 
in  a  politieal  point  of  view,  it  does  not  seem  very 
important  whether  large  estates  are  possessed  by 
members  of  the  lay  or  of  the  clerical  aristocracy/ 
yet  a»  the  utSiity  of  these  latter  largely  depends 
upon  the  estimation  which  they  hold  in  public 
opiiftion,  it  is  desirable  that  their  professional  re- 
sources should  not  exceed  tiie  measure  which  can- 
dour and  sufficient  information  wouM  approve. 
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it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  spallations  of 
the  sixteenth  century  have  rendered  -this  kind  of 
Sei*vice  to  the  English  Churchy  and  that  in  conse-. 
quenoe  of  them  her  actual  resources  offer,  nothing 
Ikeyond  a  moderate  compensation  for  the  sarvices 
of  men  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  li- 
beral profession. 

Their  parliamentary  labours  being  completedjr' 
the  two  Houses  werp,  on  the  24th  day  of  Decern- 
ber,  addressed  from  the  throne  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  at  once  characteristic  of  th^ 
monarch  and  of  the  times.  The  Speaker  of  the 
Lower  House  appears  to  haye  saluted  the  royal 
ears  with  the  usual  strains  of  fulsome  flattery^ 
and  Henry  received  the  complimentary  harangue 
with  an  awkward  display  of  seeming  modesty  and 
dietatoriid  pride.  He  heartily  thanked  the  Speakejt 
for  having  so  liberally  attributed  to  Mm  good  qua- 
lities of  which  he  felt  himself  "both  barren  and 
bare;"  but  he  added>  that  he  should  consider  the 
commendations  bestowed  upon  him  as  admoni^ 
tions  inciting  him  to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  excellencies  which  had  been  imputed  to  him. 
To  the  pecuniary  grant,  he  assigned  a  character 
whieh>  certainly,  would  not  apply  to  the  bulk  of 
such  concessions  to  the  crown  during  his  reign. 
The  subsidy,  he  told  tfa^  Commons,  was  bestowed 
^*  freely,  of  your  own  minds,  which  verily  we  take 
in  good  part,  regarding  more  your  kindness  than 
the  profit  thereof,  as  l^e  that  setteth  more  by  your 
loviiig  hearts  than  by  your  substance."  His  Ma- 
jesty then  proceeded  to  assure  the  legislators  that 
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the  revenues  of  the  various  eleemosynary  and 
learned  establishments^  no^  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, should  he  so  administered  as  neither  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  the  poor  nor  the  cause  of  li- 
terature. From  these  ohservatidns,  suggested  by 
the  business  of  the  session,  he  passed  to  a  view  of 
thie  religious  animosities  then  agitating  the  king- 
dom. He  plainly  charged  both  clergy  and  laity 
with  a  gross  want  of  charity ;  he  condemned  the 
prevailing  use  of  opprobrious,  words,  such  as 
^'  heretic,  papist,  anabaptist,  hypocrite,  pharisee;" 
concluding,  that  if  an  alteration  for  the  better  in 
this  respect  were  not  soon  apparent,  he,  ''whom 
God  had  appointed  his  vicar  and  high  minister 
upon  earth,  would  see  these  divisions  extinct,  and 
these  enormities  corrected."  After  more  exhorta- 
tions and  reflections  to  the  same  effect,  he  gave 
the  royal  asisent  to  the  bills  brought  up  by  the 
Speaker  for  that  purpose,  and  then,  for  the  last 
time,  he  departed  from  the  Parliament-housed 

Soon  after  the  members  were  despatched  to 
their  respective  homes,  the  two  Universities  xvere 
officially  informed  of  that  inaui^icious.  vote  by 
which  the  ancient  patrimony  of  literature  was 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  The  intima- 
tion was  received  at  those  venerable  fountains  of 
intelleetual  light  with  the  deepest  concern.  In 
expressing  this  feeling,  Cambridge  took  the  lead. 
That  learned  body  quickly  presented  a  petition  to 
the  King,  imploring  him  ''  to  defend  its  posses- 

^  Herbert,  253. 
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sions  from  the  covetous  and  greedy  minds  of 
those  who  know  ttQt  leaming/*  Oxford  shortly 
afterwards  approached  the  throne  with  a  similar 
prayer^  whi(^  Dr.  RichardCox^  dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral there^  and  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wale^,  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  by  a  private  application 
to  Sir  William  Paget,  secretary  of  siste.  H* 
wrote  to  that  minister  an  urgent  representation  of 
the  necessity  for  schools,  preachers,  and  asyluma 
for  iorphans :  at  the  same  time  he  suggested,  that 
the  chantry-priests,  about  to  be  dismissed  from 
their  old  employment,  ought  to  be  reputably  pen^ 
sioned  by  the  King,  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice, 
but  also  in  order  to  deprive  thetn  of  the  induce- 
ment to  become  needy  parasites,  dependent  upon 
the  bounty,  and  pandering  to  the  superstition  of 
other  men.  ^  These  things,"  he  added,  ^'  i  speak 
not  as  if  I  distrusted  the  King's  goodness,  butbe^ 
cause  there  is  such  a  number  of  importunsite 
wolves  as  are  able  to  devour  chantries,  cathedral 
churches,  universities,  and  a  thousand  times  as 
much.  Posterity  wiU  wonder  at  us."  The  two 
great  seats  of  learning  were  however  relieved, 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  from  their  apprehen- 
sions. Henry's  love  for  literature  would  not  allow 
him  to  place  her  solidity,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
tending her  influence,  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious 
and  selfish  world.  It  was  indeed  matter  of  just 
surprise  to  foreigners^  that  the  Parliament  could 
carry  its  serrility  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  abandon 
the  great  national  seminaries  of  learning  into  the 
hands  of  a  prince  often  swayed  by  the  impulse  of 
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the  momeiit,  and  ndw  pressed  by  necessity.  But 
ike  King  skewed  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  \m* 
Umited  confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  him. 
He  left  the  two  Universities  ib  fall  possession  of 
tbeir  toveilnes :  a  wise  act  of  forbearance^  which 
daims  fbrhis  memory  a  tribute  of  respect  from 
aH  who  value  England's  idtellectital  Strength^  and 
who  are  aware  how  effectively  its  nurture  haa 
been  pursued  in  those  magnific^it  retreats,  so 
long  conaeoated  to  knowledge  *>. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  attention  of 
intelligent  men  was  generally  tutnfed  towards 
Trent,  a  city  hitherto  obscure,  but  now  rendered 
conspicuous  by  a  cfouncil  assembled  in  it  for  the 
purpose  of  pronouncing  a  formal  condemnation  tff 
tihe  Protestant  doctrines.  The  Pope  had  appoint- 
ed three  cardinals,  John  Maria  di  Monte,  Marcel-^ 
lua  Cervini,  and  Reginald  Pole,  to  preside  as  his 
i^ates  in  this  assembly,  which  was  to  have  been 
opened  in  the  March  of  the  last  year,  when  the 
two  Italian  legates  made  their  entry  into  Trent  ^ 
Months,  however,  rolled  away,  during  which  the 
aseembled  deUbeiators  transacted  no  ostensible 
business,  except  the  adjustment  of  some  formali- 
ties ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  %  such  was  his 
c^mtraipt  of  decency  ^  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  Impe- 

«  Herbert  254. 

'  F.  Paul,  113. 

■  "  In  the  end  of  August,"    Ibid.  128. 

'  This  Pope  began  his  pontificate  by  a  gross  indecency*  No 
sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  papal  cbairt  than  he  addressed  to  the 
cardinals  an  admonitioDi  urging  tbiem  to  reform  themselves* 
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rial  opposition  and  the  general  munnurs,  iayested 
Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  fruit  of  his  licentioiis 
amours/ with  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
Attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Geriium  Pro- 
testants to  present  theiiiselyes  at  Trent,  but  they 
totally  refused,  because  the  assembly  was  ceMed 
at  a  place  which  could  hardly  be  considered  in 
Germany,  and  because  the  council  was  summoned 
solely  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  whose  see 
had  already  condemned  their  opinions,  and  mnst 
be  expected  to  sway  the  iddKberattons  of  ihe 
Trentine  divines  \  As  there  was  no  prospect  of 
overcoming  these  objections,  and  as  every  pre- 
tence for  farther  delay  was  at  length  e:diau8ted, 
the  council  was  formally  opiened  upon  the  ISth 
day  of  the  last  December.  Upon  that  occasion 
the  legates  and  prelates'  proceeded  in  grand  state 
to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Cardinal  di  Monte  «e* 
lebrated  a  miass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Oomeliua 
de  Muis^  Bishop  of  Bitonto,  delivered  a  florid 
harangue  by  way  of  sermon.  In  this  laboured 
discourse  the  assembled  divines  were  informed^ 
that  like  the  heroes  included  in  the  belly  of  the 
Trojan  horse^  for  the  sake  of  terminating  a  duaa^ 

Soon,  afterwards  he  raised  to  the  cardinalate  two  bojs,  one  six*' 
teen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  fourteen :  the  children  of  his 
own  spurious  ia8ue»  Peter  Lewis  Farnese,  and  ConstantiaSforsa. 
F.  Paul,  73, 

•  Ibid.  126. 
*   *  "  In  number  twenty-five."    Ibid.  ISO.  ' 

7  Jurieit's  History  of  Che  Council  of  Trent :  translated  from 
the  French.    Lond.  1684,  69. 
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ttouB  war^  they  were  now  congregated  in  a  se- 
questered  town,  with  a  view  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  daring  heretics  had  inflicted  on  the  Church. 
The  preacher  then  apostrophised  the  groves  which 
clothed  the  mountain  sides  around  the  place,  ex- 
horting, them  to  re«echo  through  the  world  the 
voice  which  must  soon  emanate  from  the  venera* 
hie  fathers  then  before  him,  and  convince  mean- 
kind,  unless  blinded  by  a  wilful  preference  for 
darkness,  that  the  Roman  see  had  irradiated  the 
religious  horizon  Ky  a  brilliant  light.  These  glit* 
tering  tropes  having  run  their  race,  the  Bishop 
turned  himself  to  the  divines,  whotn  he  exhorted 
to  proceed  with  pious  diligence  in  the  discharge 
of  their  arduous  labours,  and  whose  exertions,  he 
added,  could  not  £eu1  of  benefiting  the  Chur^; 
for  even  were  it  possible  that  men  like  them 
should  not  be  directed  by  an  overpowering  sense 
of  duty,  such  was  the  importance  of  their  commis- 
sion, that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  coniS^train  their 
months  to  utter  the  truth,  as  he  did  the  mouths 
of  Balaam  and  Caiaphas.  Thisasermbn  occasioned 
men  generally  to  remark,  that  the  Trentine  fitthen 
were  compared,  even  by  one  of  their  own  body, 
to  the  band  of  treacherous  Greeks,  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  space,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  mighty 
conflagration ;  that  it  had  been  fiur  ftom  usud  in 
recent  years  to  anticipate  illumination  from  the 
extension  of  Popery;  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  time  consumed  by  the  infallible 
Church  in  selecting  her  agents,  it  was  deemed 
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not  impossible  that  she  might  have  tboiea  fidM 
prophets  at  last '• 

BeSite  the  council  proc6ed6d  to  seKioas.bliti- 
lieal^  it  received  with  much  satisfaction,'  the  in- 
telligence of  Luther's  deaths  That  grel^t  lU- 
fohner^  though  rather  out  of  healthy  had  contents 
ed  to  leave  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  mediating 
in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  Counts 
of  Mansfddt ;  i  kind  of  busmess  which  it  wat»  \o$ 
usual  practice  to  decline ;  but  which^  in  this  cas^ 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  at  the  instance  of 
Hie  house  of  Mansfeldt,  the  sovereigns  of  his 
finliily.  For  the  last  tiine  he  appeared  in  Eisle* 
ben,  his  native  town^  where,  in  spite  of  increasing 
indisposition,  he  not  only  aocon4>lished  the  object 
for  which  he  caine,  but  also  once  more  benefited 
his  compatriots  by  instructions  Ama  the  pulpit  ^ 
An  active  internal  inflammation,  however,  aeiMd 
him%  and  quickly  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
eternity.  On  the  last  evening  of  his  eventful  life 
he  took  his  seat  cheerfully  at  the  supper^able,  in 
emnpany  with  hk  three  sons,  and  some  of  haa 
most  intimate  friends.  The  conversation  tunod 
ppmi  the  pnibahiUty  of  recognitions  taking  place 
between  disembodied  spirits  in  a  future  state. 
iAitfaer  declared  himself  persuaded,  that  this  atk- 
tu&ction  may  be  expected  by  the  honan  soul  on 
its  exit  from  the  world;  and  then  finding  faimnlf 

*  F.  Pkml»  132.  <  Ihidf.  14S. 

^  Slaian.%^.  I  RobettMoV Charks  V.  ilL  64. 
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pppraned  by  pain^  he  reclined  lipon.il  oooih  iit 
the  iqptttnent,  an  which  he  enjoyed  above  oii 
bonr'a  refreshing  sleep.  When  he  awoke  again 
he  was.  remored  into  his  chamber^  where  he  thus 
addressed  his  fiiands :  ^  Offer  up  your  prayers  td 
God  that  he  would  preserve  to  us  the  doctrine  of 
tha  Gospel^  for  the  Pope  and  the  Trentine  council 
are  forming  dire  designs."  He  then  retired  td 
bed,  and  once  more  fell  asleep ;  but  his  rest  was 
short  Soon  after  midnight  he  was  aroused  by 
pain>  and  dilBculty  of  breathing;  when^  sensible 
that  death  was  now  at  hand,  he  thus  ejaculated 
his  last  earthly  devotions :  ^  0>  heavenly  Father^ 
God  of  all  consolation^  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  render  thanks  to  thee  fos  having  reveal^ 
ed  to  m^  thy  blessed  Son ;  in  him.  Lord,  have  I 
believed,  him  have  I  professed,  him  have  I  loved^ 
him  have  I  celebrated,  in  spite  of  every  oppoirition 
irom  Roman  popes  and  impious  men.  I  entreat 
thee.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Deceive  my  spirit.  Hea* 
irenly  Father,  though  I  be  plucked  from  this  inor^ 
tal  Me,  thoi^h  this  earthy  frame  must  now  be  lakl 
down,  yet  I  know  for  certain  that  I  shall  evet 
dweU  with  thee,  aod  that  none  can  tear  me  from 
thy  hands.''  After  this  prayer  was  ended,  he 
again,  more  than  once,  commended  his  soid  td 
Sod;  and  amidst  these  aspirations  after  heaven^ 
he  placidly  resigned  his  breath.  This  event  oi« 
curred  on  the  18th  of  February,  when  he  had  at« 
tained  the  age  of  sixty*three.  As  death  overtook 
him  in  his  native  town,  where  he  had  not  been  for 
a  long  time  before,  the  admiring  citiaens  would 
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fidn  have  buried'  his  remaiiiB  among-themaelyeei 
but  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would,  not  consent  to 
have  the  body  interred  in  any  other  place  than 
Wittemberg ;  and  there  accordingly,  with  much 
funeral  pomp,  was  it  allowed  to  mingle  with  its 
parent  earth ''. 

Italian  superstition  combined  the  news  -of  Lu- 
ther's death  with  accounts  of  various  extraordi- 
nary xdrcumstances  said  to  have  attended  it,  and 
of  course  interpreted  as  happy  omens  of  the  good 
efifects  to  be  anticipated  from  the  labours  of  the 
Trentine  fathers  \  These  divines  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  matters  of  importance.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformers  were, 
that  Scripture  contains  all  the  knowledge  requi- 
site for  the  attainmeiit  of  salvation ;  that  by  Scrip- 
ture those  books  alone  are  to  be  understood  which 
Jews  and  Christians  have  ever  admitted  into  their 
respective  canons  without  expressing  any  doubt 
as  to  their  authenticity ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  Scripture  accurately,  men  must 
study  4he  languages  in  which  its  originals  are 
composed ;  and  that,  being  thus  competently  pre- 
pared with  critical  knowledge,  nothing  farther  is 
required  by  the  biblical  student  for  the  success  of 
his  labours,  than  a  humble  desire  to  profit  by  what 
he  reads.  These  propositions,  however,  strike  M 
the  root  of  Romanism ;  for  if  Scripture  only  is  to 
guide  the  faith  of  men,  her  distinctive  marks  must 
be  abandoned  altogether;  if  the  books  termed 

,    *  Sl«idui»263.  •  F.Paiilt  148. 
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apocryphal  aire  to  be  prittounced  of  no  auihori^* 
in  religious  controversy^  an  opportunity  of  appeal** 
ing  to  what  has  passed  for  Scripture  in  support  of 
some  of  her  tenets^  must  be  lost ;  if  the  version  of 
Scripture^  long  patronised  by  the  Roman  Churchy 
be  considered  as  open  to  criticism^  doctrines  esta- 
blished solely  with  reference  to  it,  must  lose  one 
of  their  protections ;  and  if  learning  and  integrity 
be  the  only  requisites  for  the  right  understandings 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  an  infallible  Church  be- 
comes superfluous.  But  to  abandon  what  they 
considered  their  'vantage  ground,  was  not  the  in- 
tention either  of  the  Pope,  or  of  his  agents  at 
Trent.  Accordingly  these  latter,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  determined,  that  the  revelation  of  God*s 
will,  being  contained  in  the  written  Word,  and  in 
unwritten  apostolical  traditions^  these  two  were  to, 
be  rec^v^  '*  with  equal  piety  and  reverence  ^;" 

'  Acts  of  the  CouneO  of  Trent,  cited  by  Bishop  Marsh. 
(Comparadre  View,  23.)  In  the  creed  of* Phis  IV.  of  wMchthe 
original  Latin  is  printed  in  the  Collection  of  Confessions^  (Oxn 
ferd,  1804),  and  an  English  translation,  in  Mr*;  Btttler*s  Book  of 
tbe  Roman  Catholic Chnrch,  (p.  5,'et  seq.)  this-  decree,  is  con- 
siderably softened  down.  In  this  cre^  a  man  is  directed  to  pro- 
liess,  *'  I  most  firmly' admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecclesi- 
astical traditions."  '  In  the  "  Summary  of  Qiristian  Doctrine/' 
prefixed  to  Dr.  ChaUoner's  "  Garden  <rf  the  Sool,"  (150  <^  w* 
tide  of  the  Romiah  faith  is  thus  expressed:  "  These  Scr^res 
lihiis  interpreted  (by  the  Roman  Church),  together  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostles,  are  to  be  received  and  admitted  by  .all 
Christians,  for  the  role  of  their  faith  and  practice."  .  Thuf:it 
appears^  that  whatever  th^  Trentino  divines  B»y  have.,  decreed 
upon  this  snhjeet,  the  modem  Romanist  is  not*  required  <  to  pvo- 
fbtfs  his  bdiefofane^Mattybotween  Scripture  and  tradition.  Jt 
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thity  besidn  the  hocks  of  the  Old  Teataineiit  ex» 
itting  in  the  Hebrew,  and  universally  acknowt 

ii,  )MMvever»  to  b«  obeenred,  tliftt  idlb^ttgK  EomMuAt  uy  i^ 
aTOw  t]|sl  tbey.  place  upon  •  level  apostolical  tradition,  a«  it  it 
calledy  and  holy  Scripture ;  yet  in  fact  the  peculiarities  of  theur 
Church  are  derived  from  this  alleged  tradition  alone.  These  pe- 
culiarities, so  far  as  they  relate  to  ftrndamentals,  may  probably 
be  thus  enumerated  :  1.  The  autboriqr  of  unwritten  fcraditioa  in 
Hiatttrs  of  faith;  2.  The  canouietty  of  the  Apoerypha ;  S.  Tli0 
excbsive  right  of  the  Roman  Church  to  interpret  Scripture; 
4.  The  Pope's  universal  pastorship;  5.  Transubstantiation ; 
6.  The  propitiatory  character  of  the  mass ;  7.  The  invocation  of 
departed  spirits ;  8.  The  worship  or  veneration  of  visible  sub* 
stances ;  9*  Purgatory ;  10,  Indulgences ;  11.  The  meeeasity  ti 
priestly  abaelution  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable  to  obtaiil 
it.  Of  these  things  no  one  can  be  established  by  reference  to 
what  are  universally  acknowledged  aa  canonical  Scriptures  ;  in- 
deed these  Scriptures  afford  undeniable  reasons  for  disbelieving 
every  one  of  the  tenets  above  enumerated* 

Tbera  atu  tome  disputants  who  would  ahuHy  mako  it  appeari 
that  as  to  the  principle  of  admitting  Scripture  and  tradition  cob- 
eurren«ly»  both  Romanists  and  Protestama  are  agreed,  hni  that 
cliey  SMir  as-  to  die  extent  to  which  this  prindple  ought  to  be 
carried.  Thus,  in  ^  England^;  Oonversion  and  Refi>nnatia» 
Compared,''  (Antwerp,  17<5»  p.  48.)  it  is  ad^d  of  the  Ghnrch  of 
England,  **  Does  she  not  require  of  every  roan  to  baKeve  die  in- 
dispensable obligation  of  observing  the  Chrisdaii  Sabbath? 
(against  Jews  and  Sabbatarians.)  And  where  is  doit  read  m 
ScHpim^f  or  how  can  it  df  pmed  tkerebtff  Again :  does  abac 
not  require  all  true  Ptotestants  to  believe  the  validity  of  inftnl( 
baptism  t  (against  AaabapCists.)  Or  does  sha  luquhe  of  tbenv 
to  believe  both  die  one  and  the  odier,  without  judging  di«  bdicP 
of  them  necessary  to  salvation  f  That  would  b^  stsaagn  indeed.* 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  she  requires  die  belief  of  some  artides 
of  Mth,  as  necivsary  to  salvaUon,  which  cannot  he  tnkt  in  Sct^ 
tare,  nor  proved  4kePibf^."  (XXXIX  Art  6.)  The  dnsunstanfl^ 
however,  which  this  writer  has  represented  as-  **  strange  indeed,** 
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kdged  at  cfmomcal  by  the  «ii«ieiit  Jews,  certain 
edditioQS  whic^  bare  \>een  miijde  to  the  Septua* 
gint^  but  which  were  not  considered  canonical  by 
the  ancieiit  Jews,  which  are  not  cited  by  Christ  or 
his  Apostles^  which  can  be  traced  to  no  certain 
date  or  author^  and  which^  on  these  accounts,  hare 
been  termed  Apocryphal  %  are  int^pral  parts  of 


m  tVe  ftrutk  of  the  cat*.  Tlui  Cliiiv<^  of  Eoglana,  in 
wilii  ttiott  other  ProKs^ubt  churches,  appfoves  of  the  Christian 
Sal^baih  and  of  ittflmt  baptisiD ;  haviiig  good  leaaon  to  infar  fron 
Seriptiii«»  that  hoth  these  ptactioea  were  in  use  anumg  die  Apoa- 
tias*  Aa,  howevar,  that  hd  ia  not  c$fMe  of  afaaekite  paeof 
ftom  the  Kew  TeataoMit,.  the  Pioteatant  dinvcfaes,  ao  fiur  aa 
theae  vaagca  are  ooncemed,  stand  iqpon  die  same  gcoand  aadosa 
the  Chnvah  of  Rome.  But  theae  tU^ga  are  not  artides  of  faiths 
nor  ia  an  aequieaeance  in  their  propriety  necessary  to  aalvataeUi 
If  a  Cfavistian  Mfil  the  dutiea  of  hiapvoftasioDi  no  memher  of  tho 
Chmroh  of  England  would  hiawanantsdiA  pranouneng  him  in  sr 
aaprehate  stale,  beeauae  he  dafrared  faapdan  nntil  adnlt  age^  or 
ahoaa  to  repeat  it  then ;  op  becanae  he  paeferred  Satnaday  to 
Sunday  as  a  day  derated  to  religion^  The  truth  ia,  that  these 
usagea  are  derived  from  what  ia  called  eecUiiastieal  tndition ;; 
diat  ia  to  s^Ty  ftou  it  guide  in  the  admhiisteriim^  of  Chqrch 
aflkirs,  handed  dawn  pvohaMy  from  the  i^>oatolBeage;  hnt  at  thai 
aanelifene  it  ia  not  pratendei^  diet  it  ia  a  guide  wUdi  aU  men 
are  bound  to  foflow  by  the  terms  of  their  Christian  preftssion. 
Yeiy  different  is  this  from  wbatBomanists  call  i^iostolical  tradi* 
tkmi  by  wh»oh,  not  matters  <rf  discipUne»  but  artidea  of  ftith,  are 
obtruded  upon  die  Church,  although  Scripture  is  wholly  silent 
aa  to  aome  of  thete artiolea;  and  no  man,  unleaa under  Ronnah' 
gwdineei  woulddeteotinherlanguageany  oertaaiser  evenvery- 
prebabfe,  authority  for  the  rest. 

'  Prom  Air^ttfwfa,  a  word  denoting  thinga  concealed  or  oh* 
acore ;  and  hence  applied  to  thete  boohs  on  aeoount  of  their 
ambignoua  ehuweter. 
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the  sadred  canon**;  that  the  Latin  Vulgate  should 
be  pronounced  authentic^  and  used  in  all  puUic 

^  It  k  to  be  obsenredy  that  with  respect  to  the  Apocrypba,  ib» 
Trentlne  council  did  little  more  than  follow  the  council  of-  Car-» 
thage,  holden  in  d97«  which  also,  pronounced  the  Apocryphal 
books'  canonical.  St.  Augustine  likewise  reckons  these  books' 
parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  reason  of  these  judg« 
menta  is  this :  the  Apocrypha  had  been  incorporated  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  into  the  Septuagmt^  although  it  does  Dot  appear 
that  they  considered  it  of  equal  authority  widi  the  books  trails 
kced  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  being  thus  intermingled  with  the 
sacred  text,  it  was  rendered,  together  with  it,  into  Latin ;  nor 
uatH  St.  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  thefiMi  oentury,  published 
his  version  fnnn  the  Hebrew  origuwl,  was  it  generally  known  im 
the  West,  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  usually  appeared  in  m 
Qreek  or  Latin  dress,  was  not  wholly  of  undoubted  autbentieity. 
The  canon  of  Augustine,  however,  having  gained  possession  im 
the  Latin  Church  before  that  of  Jerome  was  known,  this  latter 
was  not'  allowed  to  supersede  it,  allhbugh  mariy  teamed  meti 
would  have  aj^roved  of  that  sttip.'  This  coneessioii,  howeves^ 
to  the  judgment  of  a  few  scholars;  was  not  to  be  expected  fieom 
,  die  council  of  Trent,  both  because  Luther  had  adopldl  the  canoii 
of  Jerome,  and  because  the  canon  of  Augustine  affords  passages 
supposed  to  countenance  some  of  the  tenets  peculiar  to  Roman- 
Mm.  Thus  the  4th  chapter  of  Tobit,  the  M,  the  14th,  and  the 
ISth  chapters  of  Ecdesiaktidus,  and  the  Iftth  ehi^tter  of  die  9m* 
cond  book  of  Maccabees,  are  alleged  to  prove  the  eadsteBoe-af 
purgatory.  From  the  same  books  passages  lOre.  cited  io«uppeit 
the  canonisation  and  intooatioh  6f  saintSi  and  the  veneration  of 
reUes  and  images.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Apocryphal  books 
adtioitted  as  cimonical  by  the  Roman  Churchy  are  those  akMne  thai 
are  ioduded  m  Augustine's  canon,  which  does  not  compiise 
either  the  two  books  of  Esdras,  or  the  Prayer  of  M^nasses.  AU 
the  other  Apocryphal  writings  are  either  •  inserted  separately  on 
the  Romish  Bibles ;  or  when  they  purport  to  form  parts  of  hooka 
undoubtedly  canonical,  as  the  additions  to  Estbei^  andthepieeaa 
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lectures^  disputation  sennmis,  and  expositions; 
and  that  Scripture  was  not  to  be  expounded 
against  the  sense  holden  by  the  Churchy  or  against 
the  common  consent  of  the  fathers  \ 

These  bold  decisions  were  not  made  without 
considerable  opposition.  A  Carmelite  friar  ar« 
gned^  that  if  tiie  council  should  pnmounce  the 
Scripture  to  be  an  imperfect  record  of  what  was  . 
revealed  to  the  Apostles^  it  must  follow  either 
that  those  holy  men  were  forbidden  to  write  the 
whole  of  the  revelations  made  to  them^  or  that 
they  wrote  at  random,  omitting  some  things  whioh 
it  would  have  been  desirable  if  they  had  com- 
mitted to  paper.  This  Une  of  reasoning  gave 
much  disgust ;  and  Cardinal  Pole  characterised  it 
as  better  suited  to  a  disputation  among  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  than  to  a  council  representing 
the  Universal  Church.  Upon  the  canon  of  Scripr 
ture  several  opinions  were  broached,  but  they 
seem  rather  to  have  been  upon  the  propriety  of 
ranking  the  Old  Testament  books,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Vulgate,  into  different  classes,  according  to 
the  degree  of  universality  with  which  they  had 
been  received,  than  upon  the  propriety  of  pro- 
nouncing any  of  them  strictly  apocryphal :  how* 
ever,  at  last,  the  canonicity  of  all  the  books  was 
affirmed  without  any  distinction.  Baruch  indeed 
caused  some  embarrassment,  as  it  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  pronounced  canonical  by  any  pope 


,  with  the  history  of  Daniel,  they  are  incorporated  with 
dMMe  books.    Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View,  5,  6. 
*  F.  Paul,  162. 
VOL.  11.  R  r 
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or  oounoSl.  Tfais  knot^  faoweren  wn  cut  by  <me 
of  tke  hodj,  who  observed  that  Banich^  being  ad« 
untied  to  supply  lessons  fi>r  tke  Cfavrch,  was 
thereby  canonised.  This  reason  snfliced^  and  thst 
book  was  appended  to  J^ereiniah.  The  Vnlgate 
was  approved  as  the  authorised  vecBion^  becanae 
tile  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Churchy  '^  the  moAer 
and  mistress  of  every  other/*  is  in  a  great  neasnre 
founded  by  popes  and  schoolmen  upon  that  ver* 
sion;  and  because,  if  the  originals  were  pro* 
nonnced  of  importance  superior  to  it^  mere  critics 
might  be  called  upon  to  decide  points  ai  faiths 
instead  of  bishops  and  cardinals;  and  inquisitors, 
unless  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  would  not  be 
able  to  proceed  against  learned  heretics.  As  for 
declaring  the  Church  the  sole  eitpositor  of  Scrip* 
ture,  it  was  a  matter  that  seems  to  have  oocft- 
sioned  but  Ktde  debate,  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment  in  that  particular  having  given  rise,  it 
was  said,  to  numerous  heresies.  These  four  de- 
cisions, by  which  the  Trentine  fathers  have  gained 
for  l&emselves  an  ever-memorable  name,  were 
not,  however,  placed  upon  exactly  ihe  same  foot* 
ing :  those  reverend  personages  anathematised  all 
who  should  presume  to  doubt,  whether,  what  no 
inspired  author  is  certainly  known  to  have  writ- 
ten, is  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as  havlDg 
proceeded  ftom  some  such  holy  man'' ;  an^  whe* 

^  Father  Paul  says,  that  nothing  excited  more  animndTersiim 
aimoDs  these  memorable  decMi,  tUui  AatMqp^ctibg  tmdikaoae; 
and  that  some  apolositfta  deftnded  it  tm'maumok  of  its  amhigaom 
import.    It  is  a  decree,  they  said,  of  no  real  cossequenee ;  be- 
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ther  the  kK^  which  aeitto  the.^uthoriaed 
giMurdiMw  of  the  Old  Tertament  e¥evrfoeived^  bov 
Christ  or  his  Apostles  eyer  cited^  are^  notwith- 
standMg,  to  be  esteemed  iKt^pral  peftions  of  the 
ftraser  ▼ol^Ine  a£  inqiiMtieiu  As  fi>r  any  one 
who  should  ?«iitiii»  to  mticiBe  the  Vulgate  i  or^ 
tieixig  neither  pope^  nor  oaxdinal,  nor  other  person 

eaiue  it  has  not  defined  which  are  the  tri^ditiaos  so  h^hly  bo* 
noiured^  nor  hovif  Mich  are  to  be  distinguished;  nor  has  it  anathe* 
matised  any  who  do  not  knowingly  disparage  these  traditions,  a 
censnre  th^efore  which  few  are  likely  to  incur,  because  of  the 
Moertaifity  in  which  the  vobjeet  has  been  left,,  (p.  163.)  These 
•«isidenCion«  plaoe  die  peoiliar  tenets  of  Romanism  in  a  most- 
ynsatisfiMtosy  point  of  view.  If  a  man  be  required  to  admit  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  his  belief  is  reducible  to  a  certain  standard; 
but  if  he  be  required  to  admit  the  ttuth  of  traditions  which  are 
not -defined,  and  to  which  no  guide,  except  Church  authority,  is 
supplied,  it  is  obnous  that  he  bUndly  binds  himself  to  a  principle 
titer  whifih  bis  own  mind  and  conscience  have  no  control.  Kr. 
Butler  (Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  9.)  thus  stat^ 
the  case  respecting  the  belief  of  Romanists :  **  They  consider  no 
doctrine  to  be  of  faith,  unless  it  have  been  deliyered  by  divine 
reveUtion,  and  propounded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
revealed  article  of  fiulb*"  But  as  no  man  can  certainly  knoir  any 
doptriae  to  have  been  ditiinely  revealed  voieu  it  is  clearly  re« 
corded  in  the  wtittoo  Word*  it  foOows  that,  in  reality,  all  the 
Romish  doctrines  not  so  recorded,  derive  their  whole  authori^ 
from  the  meie  ass^tions  of  certain  ecdesi^cs*  TUs  in  itself 
is  suflkiently  unsatisfactory;  but  the  case  is  rendered  wome 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  rule  of  &itfa  beiog  left  wholly  at 
^  merey  of  tradition,  Of,  in  other  words^  at  the  mercy  of  autho- 
rised Romish  expositors,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  personages 
so  highly  privih^ged  shovM  not  require  an  assent  to  principles 
n«r  obsolete  or  dormaiit  Sni4»  fMp^^  ^^^  ^  be. found 
among  the  records  of^frfeiMSy  popM  snd  coimciliH  which  form 
the  capacious  arsenal  of  tradition. 
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similarly  priyileged,  sboald  tkink  proper  to  ex- 
pound Scripture  fm  himself  be  was  simply  con- 
demned. 

The  individuals  who  thus  presumed  to  degrade 
Scripture^  so  far  as  to  render  her  the  mere  hand- 
maid of  tradition  \  and  to  authenticate  a  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  not  recognised  by  Christ  or 
his  Apostles^  were  in  number  fifty-three.  Among 
them  five  were  cardinds^  viz.  the  three  legates, 
the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Trent,  and  Cardinal  Pa- 
checo,  a  Spaniard ;  the  remaining  forty-eight  con- 
sisted of  bishops,  abbots,  and  generals  of  religious 
orders.  Among  these  prelates  were  Robert  Ve- 
nant,  a  Scot,  Olaus  Magnus,  a  Swede,  and  Richard 
Pace,  an  Englishman,  persons  pensioned  by  the 
Pope;  and  of  whom  the  first-named  was  st^yledat 
the  papal  court  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  se-. 
cond.  Archbishop  of  Upsal"",  the  third.  Bishop*  of 
Worcester*.  Attached  to  this  deliberative  body 
were  thirty  working  divines,  almost  all  friars, 

'  It  is  obvious,  that  if  tradition  is  to  be  tKe  sole  andiority  t&t 
some  doctrines,  and  arbitrarily  to  explain  Scripture  so  as  to  esta- 
blish others,  whit  is  called  the  unwritten  Word  chiims  the  pre- 
cedence over  the  record  of  God*s  wiU ;  since  the  silence  of  the 
latter  is  not  allowed  to  give  a  negative  testimony  against  particu- 
lar doctrines,  nor  its  voice,  as  intei^reted  by  ordinary  critics,  to 
weigh,  with  respect  to  others,  against  ^  interpretation  affixed 
to  it  by  the  Roman  Church  under  the  idieged  authority  of  tra- 
dition. 

*  Among  these  prelates,  thirty-three  were  bishops^  of  whom 
two  were  Frenchmen,  five  were  Spaniards,  one 'was  an  Illjrrinn, 
and  all  the  rest  were  Italians.     Sleidan,  tSS. 

■  Herbert,  257. 
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who,  befiure  scfrkms  bufiihess  was  begun,  were 
employed  in  laudifag  from  the  pulpit  his  Holiness 
and  the  council,  but  who  afi»wards  prepared  and 
discussed  the  matters  which  were  to.  be  decided. 
These  inferior  theologians,  however,  had  no  vote*. 
Concerning  the  genentl  rate  of  learning  and  talent 
attributable  to  these  intrepid  judges  of  most  im- 
portant questions,  never  formally  decided  before, 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained  ^     Per* 

•  F.  Paul,  150. 

*  "  SoQie  thought  it  strange  that  five  cardinals  and  forty-eight 
bishops  should  so  easily  define  the  most  principal  and  important 
points  of  religion,  never  deckled  before,  giving  canonical  autho- 
rity to  books  held  for  uncertain  and  apocryphal,  making  attthen« 
tical  a  tiranslation  differing  from  the  original,  prescribing  and  re^ 
straining  the  manner  to  understand  the  Word,  of  God ;  neither 
was  therie  amongst  these  prelates  any  one  remarkable  for  learn- 
ing ;  some  of  them  were  lawyers,  perhaps  learned  in  that  profes- 
sion, but  of  little  understanding  in  religion ;  few  divines,  but  of 
leas  than  ordinary  sufficiency ;  the  greater  number,  gentlemeii  or 
courtiers ;  and  for  their  dignities  some  were  only  titular,  and  the 
major  part  bishops  of  so  small  cities,  that,  supposing  every  one 
to  represent  his  people,  it  could  not  be  said  that  one  of  a  thou- 
sand  in  Christendom  was  represented.  But,  particularly  of  Ger- 
many, there  was  not  so  much  as  one  bishop  or  divine."  (F.  Paul, 
169.)  Mr.  Butler,  however,  (Memoirs  of  tbe  EngL  Catholics, 
II.  435.)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Trentine  fathers: 
"  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  prelates  by  whom  the 
council  was  attended,  were  distinguished  by  learning,  virtue,  and 
enlightened  zeal  for  religion,  has  never  been  denied.  Perhaps 
no  civil  or  religious  meeting  ever  possessed  a  greater  assemblage 
of  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  endowment.*'  This  com- 
mendation does  not  seem  to  be  applied  to  any  particular  period 
in  the  history  of  the  council ;  it  is  therefore  probably  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  writer's  general  estimate  of  the  Trentine  deli* 
berators. 
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haps  the  only  thing  which  can  be  deteramied  upon 
thk  subject  is,  tiiat  no  one  of  them  has  1^  behind 
him  such  intelleetaal  memun^ts  as  place  him  in 
the  highest  rahk  among  pwftdrots  in  theoAo^ca) 
learning. 

While  the  diTines  were  laboibing  at  Trent  t^ 
put  a  {fusible  appearance  upon  the  doctrines  of 
Romanian,  the  English  cabinet  was  harassed  by 
the  indeeisiYe  and  expensire  character  of  the 
French  war.  Hostilities  had  been  conducted  un- 
der the  walls  of  Boulogne  in  a  desultory  manner 
during  the  whole  winter.  To  these  an  impulse 
was  given  by  means  of  an  unsuccessful  sortie  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  after  that  unfortunate 
affair,  was  ever  planning  new  devices  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  his  credit.  The 
King,  however,  disgusted  by  Surrey's  failure, 
superseded  him  by  ^e  Earl  of  Hertford.  But 
before  the  new  commander  had  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself^  both  Francis  and  Henry, 
sensible  of  the  inutility  of  the  contest  which  was 
exhausting  their  resources,  became  anxious  for 
peace.  When  the  desire  of  such  an  oligeet  is  mu* 
tual,  it  is  easily  effected ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
terms  of  pacification  were  quickly  arranged.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  King  of  France  should  pay,  in 
the  course  of  eight  years,  the  arrears  of  the  pen: 
sion  formerly  assigned  by  him  to  Henry,  together 
with  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  latter  mo^ 
narch  in  improving  the  fortifications  of  Boulogne. 
That  town  was  to  be  left,  during  the  stipulated 
time,  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  a  security. 
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m  ikB  part  of  tbe  Franch,  for  tJie  fidfikneitt  of 
Hum  wgag&xumU.  Sootbad  waa  to  be  cansi- 
dmed  as  indliided  in  iim  peace,  unlass  Henry 
should  have  to  cooiplain  of  fiurther  aggressiona 
from  that  quarter.  Thus  did  £i^land  gain«  even 
in  appearance^  no  advantage  whatever  from  the 
wastefid  contest  in  which  she.had  been  engaged^ 
except  the  poaaession,  during  a  limited  time^  of  a 
fortreas  nowise  useful  to  the  nation,  and  certain  to 
prove  the  occasion  of  co^osiderable  expense.  The 
peace^  however^  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the 
18th. of  June  with  great  solemnity;  and  the  pror 
cession^,  which  formally  communicated  the  joyful 
news  to  the  citizenst,  was  graced  by  a  display  of 
silver  crosses,  and  embroidered  copes,  collected 
from  the  difibrent  pariah  churches.  This  was, 
however,  the  last  diapiay  of  the  kind,  as  orders 
were  given  to  transmit  these  splendid  decora>- 
tionB»  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
diSSorent  London  churches,  to  the  royal  treasury 
and.  wardrobe.  From  these  places  they  never 
w^e  returned,  a  circumstance  which  could  only 
be  explained  under  a  supposition  that  his  Majesty 
being  apprehensive  of  a  new  war,  was  constrained 
to  use  these  expensive  ornaments  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  such  financial  arrangements  as  ano- 
jther  rupture  with  France  would  render  indispen- 
aable  \ 

When  Henry  and  Francis  had  laid  aside  their 
hostile  attitude,    the   friendly  sentiments  with 

^  Herbert,  255,  256. 
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which  they  ordinarily  regarded  each  other,  b^aa 
to  revive,  and  with  them  anggestioas  to  the  French 
court  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  reform-* 
ing  religion,  especially  by  disclaiining  the  papal 
authority.  These  suggestions  were,  to  appear* 
ance,  favourably  received ;  and  d^Annebant,  the 
admiral,  who  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  En- 
gland in  August,  was  allowed  to  discuss  with  the 
King,  at  Hampton  Court,  the  propriety  of  chaag* 
ing  the  mass  into  a  communion,  and  of  utterly 
renouncing  all  dependence  upon  the  Roqian  see. 
Nay,  more  than  this';  both  monarchs  came  to 
something  like  an  understandmg  that  they  would 
join  in  recommending  these  reformations  to  the 
Emperor,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Flemish  subjects  at 
all  events.  Cranmer  was  present  when  Heniy 
was  conversing  upon  these  projects  withd'Anne- 
baut,  and  he  was  desired  to  pr^are  some  forms 
suitable  for  the  proposed  alterationan  the  service, 
and  some  arguments  to  justify  the  change,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  FreAch  king '.  The  ambas'* 
sador,  however,  was  suddenly  recalled;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Archbishop  was  ever 

'  Relation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Morice,  his  secretary. 
It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  King's  ideas  of  a  reforma- 
tion went  farther  than  it  is  generally  beliered.  **  After  the  bain* 
quet  done  the  first  night,  the  King,  leaning  upon  the  ambaasador 
(d'Annebaut)  and  me  (Cranmer),  if  I  should  tell  what  Gommoni- 
cation  between  the  King's  Highness  and  the  said  ambassador  was 
bad,  concerning  the  establishing  of  sincere  religion,  a  man  would 
hardly  have  belieyed  it.  Nor  I  myself  had  thought  the  King's 
Highness  had  been  so  forward  in  those  matters  as  then  appear- 
ed."   Foxe,  1135. 
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caUed  upon  for  the  papers  which  he  had  been  de^ 
sired  to  make  ready.  Indeed  it  was  the  avowed 
opinion  of  Sir  WiUiam  Paget^  that  the  disposition 
manifested  by  Francis  towards  a  reformation^  was 
only  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  Henry 
into  a  surrender  of  Boulogne^  without  the  per- 
formance^ on  the  part  of  the  French^  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  restitution  of  that  place  was 
to  depend'.  Nor  does  this  construction^  placed 
by  the  English  minister  upon  the  reception  given 
to  his  master's  recommendations,  appear  illiberal^ 
when  it  is  recollected  that  Francis,  though  con- 
stantly negociating  with  the  Pope's  enemies  both 
in  England  and  Germany,  was  a  severe  persecutor 
of  such  among  his  own  subjects  as  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

As  if  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  French 
court  that  a  reformation  on  the  English  plan  did 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  maintaining  princi* 
pies  generally  deemed  heretical,  on  the  8th  of 
July  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting 
the  biblical  versions  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale, 
together  with  the  works  of  WickliflTe,  Frith, 
Barnes,  and  other  similar  writers  ^  The  posses- 
sion of  these  books  now  rendering  men  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  was  soon  surrendered  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  btimt  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  ^ . 

A  more  exceptionable  mode  of  vindicating  the 
King  s  orthodoxy  was  adopted  in  a  persecution 

*  Herbert,  256.  '  Foxe,  1135.  "  Collier,  II.  211. 
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whidi  butrat  totth  against  those  wbo  denied  tmiiT 
8«1i0t8iitkti<Mu  the  first  object  of  tibia  violmc^ 
WM  Nicholas  Sbaxtoo,  who  had  nobly  resigned 
the  valuable  Mihopric  of  Salwbiify,  rather  then 
dii^ise  his  sentiments  <m  the  pasfliiig  !of  <^e  Six 
Articles*  Ever  since  his  resijgination  he  had  Ian- 
gnished  in  prison^  and  he  was  now  in  Bread- atreel^ 
Compter,  where  he  had  asserted  his.  disbdi^  c^ 
the  corporal  presence.  For  the  expression  of  this 
opinion  he  was  mdictedj  and  sentenced  tp  the 
flames.  The  anticipation  of  such  a  miseraUe 
death  overcame  his  constancy ;  when,  according* 
ly,  the  Bishops  Boner  and  Heath  visited  him  by 
the  King's  orders,  he  admitted  the  force  of  their 
arguments,,  and  signed  a  paper  in  which  he  fully 
assented  to  the  doctrines  of  transubstautiatioii^ 
the  propriety  of  w<>rshipping  the  consecrated  wa- 
fer, the  reality  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  tb^ 
mass,  the  laiwfdlness  of  half-commnnionj  the  ex«- 
pediency  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  marriage  in  those  who  are  dedicated  tp 
God  by  the  taking  of  holy  orders,  or  whp  have 
vowed  celibacy  \  Upon  the  signing  of  these  adr 
missions,  he  was  pardoned  and  discharged  ^  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  experienced  the  usuaJL 
iiftte  of  those  who,  apparently  for  sraae  unworthy 
object,  abandon  their  principles.  He  lived  in  ob- 
scurity, neglected  by  all  parties,  until  the  reign  <^ 
Queen  Mary,  when  he  came  forward  as  the  perse- 
cutor of  such  as  maintained  the  opinions  once 

"^  Burnet»  Hist.  Ref.    Records,  I.  S86. 

»  "  On  the  13th  of  July."    Burnet,  Hist.  Ref,  I.  526. 
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aroffed  bjr  himBelf  %  Ifis  wnrieeB,  tuyvrerer,  w^e 
but  moderately  rewarded  by  the  party  to  tvUcb 
henretit  cnren  He  w»  merely  conalatuted  a  raf^ 
fimgan  in  tbe  diocese  of  Ely ;  asid  in  that  subordi*- 
nate  jntuation  he  ended  hig  life  hi  the  yea  1589\ 
Another  individual  of  some  nete^  who  denied 
tiansafastantiation,  proved  superior  at  this  time 
to  arti&^e  and  intimidation.  Anne,  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  William  AskewS  of  Ketsey  in 
Linectnshire,  nmrried,  in  obedience  to  her  ihther, 
a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  opulence  named 
Kyme,  who  had  originally  paid  his  addresses  to 
her  eider  sister,  but  had  been  disappointed  by 
that  young  lady's  death.  Anne,  being  married, 
conducted  hmrself  with  jmipriety  towards,  her 
husband,  and  bore  to  him  two  children.  She 
was  a  young  woman  of  extraordinary  talents,  and 
like  most  perscms  in  that  age  who  were  smitten 
with  the  love  of  books,  much  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  reading  the  Bible.  Tlie  result  was,  that 
not  being  able  to  discover  in  the  record  of  wha 
Qod  has  revealed  to  men  any  grounds  for  the  pe^ 
culiar  tenets  pf  Romanism,  she  expressed  her  dis^- 
belief  of  them.  Hear  husband,  enraged  at  this 
kind  of  scepticism,  drove  her  from  his  house,  and 
she,  considering  his  desertion  a  virtual  release 
from  the  marriage  tie,  resumed  tlie  use  of  bar 

>  Burnet^  Hist.  Ref.  I.  526. 

*  Godwin,  de  VmavL    Note,  $6$* 

^  Or  Ayscough,  which  is  probahly  the  correct  mode  of  spell- 
ing the  name,  although  that  in  the  text,  which  is  used. by  Foze, 
is  nearer  to  the  usual  pronunciation. 
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maiden  mune/  and  came  to  London  in' the  hope  of 
obtaining  there  a  l^al  divorced  While  in  the 
metropolis  she  rendered  herself  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalfci^'of  the  a6t  of  Six  Articles,  by  her  ei^ressed 
opinions  upon  the  corporal  presesice;  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  proceedings  imttituted 
against  her  appears  to  have  been  some  observa- 
tions tliat  she  made  upon'  the  Roinish  supersti- 
tion, which  assigns  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  to 
churches,  on  account  of  the  consecrated  wafers 
retained  in  them  in  the  pix.  This  folly  she  re- 
buked by  saying,  in  the  sublime  langtiagie  of  Holy 
Writ, ''  The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands''/'  Probably,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  trouble  into  which  she  fell  was 
a  suspicion  entertained  by  s<mie  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, hostile  to  the  Relbrmation,  that  she  was 
the  means  of  introducing  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
other  ladies  about  the  court,  books  which  the 
Roman  sect  deemed  heretical  It  was  in  the  last 
year  that  she  was  first  apprehended,  when,  after 
an  examination,  first  before  a  London  inquest,  and 
subsequently  before  Bishdp  Boner,  she  wrote  at 
the  bottom  of  a  recantation  tendered  to  her  the 
following  words :  *'  I,  Anne  Askew,  do  believe  all 
manner  of  things  contained  in  the  faith  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.!*  As  these  words  contain  no  spe- 
cific acknowledgment  of  any  doctrine  offered  to 

«  Fuller,  (Church  Hist  242.)  from  one  of  Bale's  MSS.  Her 
expectation  of  a  divorce  was,  probably,  founded  upon  an  inter- 
preUtion  which  she  had  affixed  to  1  Cor.  vii.  15. 

"^  Acts  vii.  48.  xvii.  24. 
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her  approval,  and  as  it  was  known  that  by  ^'  Ca* 
tholic''  she  did  not  mean  to  designate  exclnaively, 
if  at  all,  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  Boner  was  exceed- 
ingly eiiraged.  However,  as  .her  constancy  was 
not  to  be  overcome,  he  contented  himself  with  in- 
serting in  his  register  the  recantation  which  had 
been  tendered  to  her,  with  her  name  written  at 
the  bottom  of  it;  and  she  was  soon  after  dis- 
charged  from  prison  upon  bail. 

In  the  present  year  she  was  again  taken  into 
custody,  and  examined  before  the  privy  council  at 
Greenwich.  Her  disbelief  of  transubstantiation 
was  still  the  ostensible  subj.ect  of  complaint,  and 
her  principal  examiners  were  Bishop  Gardiner, 
and  Wriothesley  the  Chancellor.  She  displayed 
as  usual  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
an  undaunted  fiiinness,  the  most  acute  discrimi- 
nation, and  a  playful  vivacity.  She,  however, 
proved  inaccessible  to  either  arguments  or  intrea- 
ties,  and  was,  in  consequence,  though  dangerously 
ill,  committed  to  Newgate.  Soon  afterwards  she, 
and  some  others,  were  found  guilty  of  heresy  at 
GuiUhall.  While  she  lay  under  sentence  of  death 
Shaxton  came  to  her,  and  advised  her  to  follow 
his  example  in  signing  a  recantation.  But  she 
spumed  his  suggestion,  telling  him,  '^  It  had  been 
good  for  you  if  you  had  never  been  born."  Every 
artifice  of  her  persecutors  having  thus  far  failed; 
they  resolved  to  try  whether  her  firmness  would 
not  yield  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack.  Accordingly, 
she  was  taken  to  the  Tow^r,  and  there  strictly 
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ejMnined  as  ta  her  ooimexidH  wiili  day  ladies  of 
the  eomrt  She  replied  that  she  had  no  such  coil* 
aexion.  She  was  then  told  that  the  Kukg  was 
etherwise  informed.  Her  answer  was^'^  His  H%h^ 
Bess  is  deceived  in  that  behalf,  as  wdl  as  im^sed 
vpon  in  other  matters.''  Ta  the  disgraoe  of  her 
persecutors^  it  appears  that  she  had  been  left  des^ 
titttte  in  prison ;  and  they  now  asked  her  how,  if 
she  had  no  powerful  friends,  she  had  contrived  to 
miEdhtain  herself,  and  to  keep  up  her  qpmts  dur- 
ing her  confinement  ?  ^^  My  maid,''  she  replied, 
f  bemoaned  my  wretched  condition  to  the  appren* 
tiees  in  tlie  streets,  and  some  of  them  sent  me 
money,  but  I  never  knew  their  names."  She  was 
ihen  told  that  many  ladies  had  been  known  to 
supply  her  with  money,  and  that  some  of  the 
eoundl  abetted  her.  **  My  maid  once  told  me," 
was  the  reply,  ^  that  a  man  in  a  blue  coat  had  given 
her  ten  shiUings  for  me,  saying  that  they  came 
from  Lady  Hertford ;  and  at  another  time,  that  a 
man  in  a  violet  coat  had  given  her  eight  shillings 
for  me,  sajring  that  they  came  from  Lady  Denny : 
but  whether  these  accounts  are  true  I  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  I  can  speak  only  as  to  the 
young  woman's  report  To  the  charge  of  being 
supported  by  any  of  the  council,  I  say.  Nay." 

All  the  practised  subtlety  of  he?  examiners  hav« 
ing  fiuled  to  extract  from  her  any  thing  to  crimi« 
Bate  the  distinguished  ladies  who  had  become 
obnoxious  to  the  Romish  party,  she  was  then 
placed  upon  the  rack.  Long  did  the  barbarians 
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arotind  ber  keep  Urn  ycmag  female''  (Ertretelied 
upon  the  diabolical  ^mgine.  But  her  firmness 
proved  intindUe.  She  did  not  even  utter  a  ceyK 
Enraged  at  being  tims  toSed,  Wriothesley  and 
ilieh,  to  their  eternal  infamy^  t^htened  the  horrid 
nndiinery  with  their  own  hands  K   Their  nnma&« 

*  She  was  tweniy-^ve  or  six  yekn  of  age»  Fuller,  S41. 
.  '  This  account  is  alviost  entirely  compiled  firom  Amie  Aflkew's 
own  relation^  which  is  preseryed  in  Foxe*  (112^,  et  seq.)  A 
more  artless  and  affecting  tale  than  this  is  not  oflen  met  witfa« 
and  the  writer  of  it  must  unquestionably  have  possessed  no  com- 
mon talents.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  remains,  which  are  snffi- 
deot  to  Buhstantlaitt  the  claim  of  Anne  Askew  to  a  high  rank 
lonoDg  the  pious  and  intellectual  females  of  Bng)and»  PanHHUi» 
the  Jesuit,  as  cited  by  Fuller,  (Church  Hist.  ^42.)  is  not  aiduuned 
to  speak  of  her  with  the  most  unfeeling  levity.  He  blames  her 
*'  for  gadding  to  Gospel  and  gossip  it  at  court."  Dr.  Lingard, 
in  a  note,  thus  mentions  her  case.  ''  These  works  (prohibited 
bodks)  weva  introduced  to  the  ladies  at  court  by  the  agency  of 
two  females,  Anne  Bour^ier,  who,  was  sentenced  to  the  stake  by 
Cranmer  in  the  next  reign,  and  by  Anne  Kyme,  who,  leaving  her 
husband  to  exercise  the  functions  of  an  apostle  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Anne  Askew,  was,  after  two  recantations,  condemned  to 
the  flames  by  the  same  prelate,  and  several  other  bishops.*'  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Lingard  has  not  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  read  what  Foxe  has  preserved  respecting  Anne  Askew.  If  he 
had  taken  this  trouble,  he  would  have  found  that  tlus  femak 
"  apostle"  never  recanted  at  aU ;  that  she  could  not  be  proved  to 
have  had  any  connexion  with  the  court  beyond  the  receipt  of  an 
alma  upon  two  occasioiA  from  ladies  who  mi§^t  reasonably  be 
M(ipo0ed  to  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  a  yovng  fenale  of 
birth  wholly  destitute;  and  that,  although  she  mentions  the 
Romish  Bishops,  Boner  and  Gardiner,  among  her  judges,  she 
says  nothing  of  Cranmer. 

'  *  <*  Inter  quaestiones,  nqptis  ad  sanguinis  effuaionem  venis,  tor* 
tonun;  qui  et  cgiM,  (O  tee  ioMdiu!)  jndieeff  erant,  inumatatem 
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Kness,  however,  recoiled  upon  their  own  heads. 
It  extorted  no  crimination  of  the  distinguished 
persons  whom  they  desired  td  bring  into  tronble. 
At  length  their  vicftim,  when  near  the  last  gasp, 
was  released,  and  she  instantly  fainted  On  her 
recorery,  such  was  this  admirable  woman^s 
strength  of  mind,  she  maintained,  sitting  upon 
the  bare  floor,  a  conversation  of  two  hours'  conti- 
nuance with  her  unfeeling  torturers.  The  inju-- 
ries,  however,  which  her  frame  had  received  upon 
this  occasion  never  allowed  her  to  walk,  or,  pro- 
bably, even  to  stand  again.  She  was  soon  after- 
wards called  upon  to  seal  her  belief  with  her 
blood ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  her  to 
Smithfield  in  a  chair,  and  when  arrived  there,  she 
appears  to  have  been  supported  at  the  stake  by 
means  of  the  chains  fastened  round  her  body. 
Three  others,  who  preferred  int^rity  to  life,  re- 
ceived with  her  the  crown  of  martjrrdoin.  These 
were  John  Lascelles,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal 
household  who  did  not  believe  in  transubstantia* 

irruit.**  (Bal.  Msj.  Brit.  Script.)  The  detestable  eradtj  of 
Wriothedey  and  Rich  appears  to  have  occasioned  some  imeasi- 
ness  to  themselves  and  their  friends.  Their  victim  thus  wrote  a 
short  time  before  her  death  to  Lascelles>  her  fellow-sufferer; — 
"  I  understand  that  the  council  is  not  a  little  displeased  that  it 
should  be  reported  abroad  diat  I  was  racked  in  the  Tower.  They 
now  say  that  what  they  did  there  was  but  to  fear  me.  Whereby 
I  perceive  they  are  ashamed  of  their  uncomely  doings,  and  fear 
much  lest  the  King's  Majesty  should  have  information  thereof. 
Wherefore  they  would  have  no  man  to  noise  it.  Well,  their 
cruelty  God  forgive  them."  (Foxe,  1129.)  The  martyrd<Hn  of 
these  four  siiiftrers  took  place  on  the  16th  of  July.  Herbert,  Mt. 
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tion^  Nicholas  Beleuian,  a  Shropshire  dergyman, 
and  John  Adams^  a  poor  tailor  of  London.  When 
the  preparations  for  the  executbn  were  com- 
pleted^  Shaxton  mounted  the  pulpit  and  preadied 
a'sermon.  The  heroic  female^  who  was  ahout  to 
suffer,  listened  with  strict  attention  to  his  words, 
assenting  when  his  doctrine  coincided  with  her 
own  conviction,  and  when  otherwise,  observing 
that  he  spoke  what  the  Bible  would  not  warrant. 
After  the  discourse  was  over,  Wriothesley,  the 
Chancellor,  sent  to  the  victims  an  offer  of  the 
King's  pardon,  on  condition  of  their  recantaticm. 
Anne  Askew  thus  received  the  messenger :  '^  I 
came  not  hither  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Master/' 
Her  fdlow-sufferers  refused  to  look  upon  the  in- 
strument tendered  to  their  acceptance.  Fire  was 
then  communicated  to  the  pile,  and  the  four  ge- 
nerous spirits  quickly  fled  beyond  the  confines  of 
an  unfeeling  and  in&tuated  world. 

While  Henry  was  thus  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
Romanists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  viewed 
with  considerable  impatience  the  zeal  of  his 
Queen  on  the  reforming  side.  Preachers  hostile 
to  Romanism  were  admitted  to  exercise  their  mi- 
nistry in  her  Majesty's  private  apartments,  her 
most  confidential  friends  were  imbued  with  Pro- 
testant principles,  and  publications,  denounced  as 
heretical  in  royal  proclamations,  found  a  place 
upon  her  table.  It  is  probable  that  Henry  did 
liot  disapprove  at  one  time  the  religious  bias 
which  his  wife  had  taken ;  for  his  attention  had 
been  s6  keenly  turned  towards  theology  during 
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many  yeara,  that  he  was  likdy  t6  be  plett^  mUk- 
an.  opportunity  of  diacussing,  Iq  his  moments  of 
privacy,  those  subjects  which  had  long  occupied 
a  ho^ge  space  in  his  mind.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  his  habit  was  to  enter  into  such  discussions 
with  Catharine,  and  that  die,  apparently  without 
giving  him  any  offence,  often  urged  upon  him  the 
propriety  of  going  forward  with  the  work  of  re- 
formation. When  peace  was  coodud^d  withi 
France,  these  recommendations  were  no  longer 
agreeable;  and  one  day»  after  his  spouse  had  been, 
repeating  them,  the  King  fretfully  observed  to 
Bishop  Gardiner,  on  her  leaving  the  room,  ^'A 
good  hearing  it  is  when  women  become  such 
clerks;  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come 
in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife.**  This 
burst  of  morbid  irritability  was  mudic  in  the  pee* 
late's  ears.  He  immediately  remarked  upon  '^  the 
Queen's  presumption  in  adventuriqg  to  set  up  her 
opinion  against  his  Majesty's  practised  judgment; 
said  that  her  illegal  practices  had  long  been  ob- 
served with  pain  by  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
crown,  though  from  delicacy  to  their  rayid  master 
they  had  been  passed  over  in  silence ;  biit  tiial^  i£ 
it  were  desired  to  prevent  heresy  from  t^oni* 
nating  in  treason,  which  was  its  dhrect  tendency^ 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  stopping  the  Queen  in  her 
dangerous  career/'  Heiury>  whoise  intelleetnal  J\r. 
gour  waa  undermined,  by  1^6  complicated. dfcoiaeii 
under  which  he  was  rapidly  siuking,  beaaqiai^ezpA. 
and  uneasy  during  the  progress  of  Gardiner's  art- 
tal  discourse.   At  last  he  declared  that  Catharine>* 
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lirith  her  iataale  frieadir,  bught  to  be  pBmsh^d  iot 
their  datagerous  infirictions  of  the  law  ^  atid  he 
aigdified  hi9  pleasure  that  his  law^offieers  shoukt 
be  instructed  to  prdceed  against  theqtu  The  mea« 
dures  necessary  for  this  purpeisie  were  immediately 
taken^  and  a  series  of  c^rges  against  the  Queen 
being  dtaWn  up  in  due  form,  was  submitted  to  the 
King  and  ap^oved  by  him.  This  document  was. 
conveyed  from  the  royal  presence  by  a  member  of 
the  privy  coundl,  who,  m  his  passage  through  thti 
palace,  allowed  it  to  fall  out  of.  bis  bosom.  A 
friend  of  the  Queeti*s  picked  it  up,  and  lost  no , 
time  in  jdacmg  it  in  her  hands.  Catharine's  grief 
and  consternation  ott  seeing  this  harbinger  of  fate 
bM^ame  so  excessive,  that  they  brought  on  ati 
alarming  indisposition  ^  When  Hmiry  heard  of 
her  illness,  he  seems  to  have  relented ;  and  after 
sending  his  own  physician  to  attend  her,  he  camQ 
in  person  to  make  enquiries  respecting  her  health. 

^  Dodd  says  of  her,  that  she  "  either  fell  sick  or  pretended  to 
be  BO."  The  following  is  Dr.  Lmgard's  account: — "  She"  (the 
Qttden)  ''  not  only  read  thd  prohibited  works :  she  presumed  to 
aifiie  with  her  husband^  and  to  diapiite  the  decisions  of  the  bead 
of  the  Church.  Of  all  men,  Henry  was  least  disposed  to  brook 
the  lectures  of  a  female  theologian,  and  his  impatience  of  contra- 
diction was  exasperated  by  a  painful  indisposition  which  confined 
him  to  his  chamber.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of  Win* 
ehester  receiTod  orders  to  prepare  articfes  against  Catbarfaie^ 
but  the  intelHfeiide  was  coavejed,  perhaps  designedly,  to  tbt 
Qiieen^  wfao,  repairii^  to  a  neighbouiiog  i^partment,  fell  into  a 
succession  of  fits,  aid  during  the  intervals  made  the  palace  ring 
with  her  cries  and  lamentations.  Henry,  moved  with  pity,  or 
perhaps  incommbdedf  with  the  noise,  first  sent  his  physician,  and 
was  afUrwards  esrried  ia  a  dair  to  console  her/' 
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Catliarine  then  expressed  herself  much  concerned 
at  seeing  so  little  of  his  Majesty,  and  added,  that 
her  uneasiness  upon  this  subject  was  increased  by 
a  lurking  fear  that  she  might  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  given  him  some  unintentional 
offence.  This  leading  insinuation,  however,  was 
parried  by  some  general  expressions  of  kindness, 
and  after  an  hour's  friendly  conversation,  the  King 
withdrew  to  his  own  apartments.  Catharine  find- 
ing that  she  had  made  a  favourable  impression 
upon  her  wayward  spouse,  and  being  well  aware 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
confirm  it,  returned  his  visit  upon  the  following 
evening,  and  was  very  kindly  received.  Upon 
this  occasion,  however,  the  King,  contrary  to  his 
recent  usage,  asked  Catharine's  opinion  upon 
something  relating  to  religion.  '^  Your  High- 
ness," she  replied,  '^  needs  not  to  be  informed  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence  he 
is  naturally  fitted  for  the  contemplation  of  hear 
venly  things.  But  as  for  woman,  having  been 
originally  formed  from  man,  it  is  evidently  her 
duty  to  receive  direction  in  matters  of  high  im- 
port from  him.  Upon  this  account,  any  answer 
of  mine  to  the  questions  which  you  are  pleased  to 
ask,  is  wholly  immaterial ;  since,  whatever  I  may 
•ay>  my  judgment  at  last  must  be  guided  wholly 
by  your  own.''  "  Not  so,  by  St  Mary,**  replied 
the  King :  ''  you  are  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  to 
instruct  us,  as  we  take  it,  and  not  to  be  instructed 
or  durected  by  us."  After  this  sally  of  ill  humour, 
the  Queen  rejoined,  ''  Your  Highness  has  mis- 
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taken  me,  1  fear.  It  is  indeed  true  that  I  have 
often  taken  the  freedom  to  argue  with  70U  upon 
religious  subjects.  I  have  observed  that  such 
topics  largely  occupy  your  mind ;  and  I  have 
been  anxious  not  only  to  converse,  but  even  to 
dispute  upon  these  matters,  both  because  I  per- 
ceived that,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  you  seemed 
wholly  to  forget  your  infirmities,  and  because,  by 
drawing  forth  your  abundant  stores  of  informa- 
tion, I  doubted  not  of  acquiring  much  valuable 
knowledge.**  Henry  was  not  proof  against  this. 
*'  And  is  it  even  so,  sweet  heart  ?*•  he  said :  '^  then 
perfect  friends  are  we  now  again.  It  doth  me 
more  good  to  hear  these  words  of  thine  own 
mouth,  than  it  would  have  done  had  I  heard  the 
news  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  fallen  unto 
me*"  He  then  tenderly  embraced  his  spouse, 
dismissed  her  to  her  own  apartment  with  assur- 
ances of  his  unalterable  love,  and  when  she  had 
left  his  presence,  he  warmly  eulogised  to  those 
about  him  her  qualities  as  a  wife. 

On  the  following  day  Henry  took  an  airing  in 
the  garden,  and  he  sent  for  the  Queen  to  bear 
him  company  there.  They  were  both  engag'ed  in 
cheerful  discourse,  when  the  Chancellor,  Wri- 
othesley,  followed  by  forty  of  the  guard,  made  his 
appearance.  The  King  frowned,  and  Catharine 
withdrew  to  a  short  distance,  while  Wriothesley 
approached  and  knelt  before  his  royal  ma^er. 
The  purport  of  his  communication  did  not  trans- 
pire ;  but  his  Majesty  was  overheard  to  dismiss 
the  unwelcome  visitor  in  the  following  words : 
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;". Knave,  fool,  beast;  avant  from  my  presence." 
The  Queen  then  approaching  her  husband,  who 
displayed  marics  of  violent  agitation,  laboured  to 
soothe  hJun,  by  representing  that,  if  the  Chancel- 
lor had  given  offence,  it  was  ifiost  probably  not 
intentionally.  *  ''  Ah,  poor  soul,''  said  Henry, 
^^  thou  little  knowest  how  evil  he  hadi  deserved 
tin?  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  sweet 
Iieart,  he  hath  been  towards  thee  an  arrant  knave; 
and  so  let  him  go'." 

.  As  Bishop  Gardiner  had;  contrary  to  his  usual 
pfactice,  been  the  ostensible  mover  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Queen,  Henry  conceived  towards  hiai 
the  most  violent  disgust  When  he  had  foe&imie 
auspiciously  prominent  at  the  time  of  the  Kentish 
eonsiwacy  against  Cranmer,  and  of  his  own  seinre* 
taiys  infraction  of  tiie  law  respecting  the  suprcf* 
macy,  his  conduct  had  only  been  overlooked  in 
consequence  of  his  personal  intreaties  to  the 
King,  backed  by  his  promises  to  desist  ftom 
thwarting  the  royal  policy  \  Upon  this  new  dis* 
©every  of  his  duplicity,  orders  were  given  that  he 
should  no  more  be  admitted  into  the  royd  pre- 
R$uce.  This  prohibition,  so  galling  to  hi«'feel«> 
iiiga,  and  so  prejudicial  to'  the  interests  of  his 
party,  Gardiner  once  ventured  to  disregard  upon 
the  terrace  at  Windsor.  There,  in  the  cottftly 
circle,  he  again  met  his  sovereign's  eye ;  Henry, 
however,  turning  to  the  Chancellor,  imihediately 
said»  ''  Did  I  not  cdmmMd  you  that  he  should 
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come  no  more  among  you  t"  ''  My  Lotd  of  Win- 
chester/' was  Wriothedey'8  reply,  ''  has  come  to 
wiut  upon  ybur  Highness  with  an  address,  and 
the  offer  of  a  benevolence  from  his  clergy.''  ''  Ah, 
let  him  then  come  hither,**  said  the  King.  The 
Bishop  accordingly  came  forward,  and  presented 
his  address  \  He  at  another  time  tendered  a  writ- 
ten suhmlsdon  to  his  offended  master "" :  but  he  was 
hot  agdn  allowed  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council 
board.  It  was>  however,  attempted  to  conceal 
from  the  public  at  large  this  circumstance^  so 
plainly  indicating  the  complete  decline  oi  Romish 
influence ;  and  accordingly^  when  the  council  sat, 
the  disgraced  prelate  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
to  court  with  his  brother  members^  and  of  remain- 
ing there  until  they  returned.  Perhaps  the  se- 
verest mortification  which  Gardiner  experienced 
at  this  time  was  his  exdusion  from  the  list  of  the 
Ipoyal  executors.  When  the  king  was  upon  the 
jpoint  of  undertaking  the  command  in  person  of 
the  expedition  which  captured  Boulogne,  he 
caused  his  will  to  be  prepared  before  he  left  En-" 
gland.  His  fast><leclining  health  admonished  him; 
towards  the  dose  of  the  present  year^  to  re*con- 
sider  that  instrument,  and  he  conunanded  it  to  be 

'  "By  the  testification  as  well  of  Master  Denny,  as  well  as  of 
Sir  Henry  Neville,  who  were  there  present  witnesses  of  the  mat- 
ter.'*   Poxe,  1175. 

*  December  2.  **  Though  whether  upon  this  occasion,  (his 
mtkmnk  hi  the  litttt^  upon  th6  Queen,)  or  that  he  was  a  special 
MaA  to  tlM  Duke  of  NoiMk,  who  was  now  also  in  disgrace  with 
£m  Singi  or  my  dtb«r  ftaos^  is  iM  then  (in  the  Records)  deter- 
mised."    Herbert,  26$. 
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drawn  up  afresh  with  the  omission  of  Bishop  Gar* 
diner's  name.  This  blow  confounded  the  leading 
Romanists^  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown  took  occasion 
to  mention  the  omission  as  if  it  had  been  an  over* 
sight.  ''  My  Lord  of  Winchester/  said  the  knight; 
kneeling  at  the  King's  bed-side^ ''  I  tiiiok  by  nc^^i"* 
gence,  is  left  out  of  your  Highness's  will.  Yet  he 
is  one  who  hath  done  most  painful,  lotig^  and  no* 
table  service ;  one  too^  without  whom  the  rest  will 
not  be  able  to  overcome  the  great  and  weighty 
affairs  committed  unto  them."  ''  Hold  your  peace," 
said  the  King,  ''  I  remembered  him  well  enough, 
and  of  good  purpose  have  left  him  out.  For 
surely  if  he  were  in  my  testament,  and  one  of 
you,  he  would  cumber  you  all,  and  ye  should  ne« 
ver  rule  him,  he  is  of  so  troublesome  a  nature; 
Marry,  I  myself  could  use  him  and  rule  him  to  all 
manner  of  purposes,  as  seemed  good  unto  me, 
but  so  should  ye  never  do :  and  therefore  talk  no 
more  of  him  to  me  in  this  behalf."  However,  Sir 
Anthony  watched  for  another  opportunity,  and 
again  suggested  the  propriety  of  inserting  Gar- 
diner's name  among  the  royal  executors.  Henry 
then  said,  "  Have  you  not  yet  done  to  molest  me 
in  this  matter  ?  If  you  will  not  cease  fiuther  to 
trouble  me,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  I  will 
surely  despatch  thee  out  of  my  will  also,  and 
therefore  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  matter  V 

"  "  All  this  Sir  Anthony  Denny  was  beard  to  report  lo  llic 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  said  Ardibishop's  secretary, 
(Morice,)  who  is  yet  alive  end  witness  to  the  seaie."  Foxe^ 
1175,6. 
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Tbe  last  act  of  Henry's  reign  was  one  wliidi  re« 
fleets  discredit  upon  bis  memory.  His  corpulence 
had  grown  so  fast  upon  himji  that  at  length  the 
aid  of  machinery  became  neceteary,  in  order  to 
remove  him  up  and  down  stairs ;  and  the  &H>rbid 
humours,  which  tainted  his  unwiddy  frame,  had 
found  a  vent  by  means  of  a  fetid  ulcer  in  one  of 
his  legs  *" ;  under  such  complicated  bodily  ills,  he 
rapidly  declined ;  and  all  about  him,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  plainly  saw  that  his  end  could 
not  be  distant  Probably. he  became  sensible  of 
this  himself,  and,  in  consequence,  determined 
upon  a  measure,conformable  indeed  to  the  maxims 
of  an  unprincipled  policy,  but  involving  a  shame-^^ 
ful  violation  of  justice.  The  Howards,  from  their 
opulence,  their  royal  descent,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  attachment  to  Romanism,  were  the  most 
important  noble  family  in  the  kingdom.  Theiir 
power  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment during  a  protracted  minority,  was  therefore 
undeniable ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  their  influence 
at  such  a  time  would  fail  to  be  exerted  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  the  Reformation ;  perhaps  it 
might  even  aim  at  restoring  the  Church  to  her 
former  condition.  As,  however,  the  King  seems: 
to  have  been  desirous  of  carrying  Protestant  prin- 
ciples farther  than  he  had  hitherto- done  ^  it  is  not 

*  Depoflitioii  of  Mra.  Elisabeth  Holland  a»  to  oonvcnatioiis: 
with  the  Duke  of  Noilblk.    Herbert,  S64. 

^  Thie  k  reatoaaUy  infened  by  Foxe,  (1 1 76.)  from  a  conver- 
satioo  which  the  King  heUt  a  abort  time  beforehis  death,  with  th& 
Saxon  ambaaaador. 
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to  be  supposed  thst  he  fooked  witk  any  sat&fiu;- 
ttcni  upon  the  greatness  of  a  Bunily  able,  and  pro* 
bably  intending  td  undo,  during  the  chikUiood  of 
his  successor;  all  that  had  been  the  great  distine- 
iidh  of  hSi  own  reigil.  He  had>  besidei^  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  Romish  palrtir.  Thek  incessant 
mtngoes  had  cauted  to  him  so  much  uneadness, 
tiiat  he  viewed  their  aeqoieseence  in  his  princi- 
ples and  poHc7»  as  merely  a  iiollow  disguise, 
whidi  they  woikld  throw  off*  without  the  least  scru* 
jple  upra  the  first  fitvonraUe  opportunity  \ 

. .«  <rTh«  rapid  dedlne  of  die  King'i  betlth  in  iiht  mootfa  of 
NQveinWr,-adinonUiedtlie  gieyiiMmrsp  and  Aeir  aiaooial«i^  to 
provide,  against  lu«  approaching  death*  Repeated  conanltationa 
were.held»  and  a  plan  was  adopted  to  remove  out  of  their  way 
the  persons  whose  power  and  talents  they  had  the  greatest  rea- 
son to  fear ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his  son,  and  Gardiner, 
Bidhopof  Winehetter."  (lingard.)  The  iauthoritiea  lor  (best 
atiMmeotB  are  Norfolk's  dedmtibn  in  the  Tower«  ch^rfbs  hia 
tronblea  upon  the  Reformers,  and  Gardiner's  ottu  to  prove  that 
he  suffered  from  a  conspiracy.  The  foUowmg  are  Norfi>lk's 
words :  ''  Undoubtedly  I  know  not  that  I  have  offended  any 
inan,  or  that  any  man  was  offended  with  me/ unless  it  were  such 
m  are  angry  wlft  me  for  bemg  ^uuik  against  such  an  have  bMa 
aeeiised:  for  SaaratnenUnes*"  (Htrh^^  S650  The  ptates 
duiji  <*  angry"  with  the  Duke^  were  most  probaUy  among  his 
own  neighbours  in  the  country,  and  among  the  Sacramentaries, 
as  they  were  called,  in  odier  parts  of  England.  Norfolk  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  burning,  moat  Hkely  on  acodcmt  of 
tramubatantiation,  of  a  man  named  Rogers,  in  hia  own  county, 
kk  ibe  coarse  cf  the  last  summer*  (Poxei  llSl*)  Kor  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  in  ad!ditioo  (o  this  pfominenoe  ia  Ae  hateiil 
work  of  persecution,  Norfolk's. unpopokri^  with  a  eertain  efatts 
Mi  fttcreaaed  by  the  notorktoftcf,  that  whenever  tiie  patqr  of 
which  he  might  be  fiurly  considered  the  chief,  obtained  Iheiqpper 
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The  misfortunes  of  the  Howards  were  preeipi^ 
tated  hy  those  intolerable  evils^  familsr  ^dissen^ 
bions.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  married  Elin; 
beth,  daughter  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckie 
ingluttn ;  a  lady  who,  becoming  jeakms  of  .bet 
liusband,  not  without  cause  as  it  appears;  ve^ 
garded  him  with  abborrence.  Henry  Howard^ 
Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  deposition,  as  may  be  iv 
ferred  from  some  youthftil  follies  that  he  oom^ 
mitted,  was  somewhat  headstrong,  had  quarretted 

hand,  some  unfortunate  penons,  denounced  by  his  sect  as  here-» 
tics,  Were  dragged  to  the  stake.  The  friends,  however,  of  these 
▼mms  generally  possessed  no  pofitTeal  power :  eyendieR^fiir* 
mers  about  the  King  declined  the  patronage  of  Zuipglians,  a  dass 
of  Christians  to  whom  most  of  the  victims  belonged.  The  indi» 
viduak,  therefore,  whose  enmity  Norfolk  supposed  himself  to 
have  incurred  from  his  zeal  for  transubstantiation,  must  have 
been  in  lower  life,  persons  able  to  do  him  an  injury  by  menii  of 
ootiversation  and'  the  press*  but  not  otherwise*  Siwh  an  injoiy^ 
and  so  provoked,  he  certainly  received,  as  he  complains  in  the 
letter  above  cited,  of  "  the  libela  cast  abroad  against  him."  As 
iTor  Gardiner's  disgrace,  the  reasons  of  it  assigned  by  Foxe  from 
respectable  contemporary  evidence,  and  which  are  to  be  fodni 
in  the  text  of  this  work,  will  most  piobaUy  qipear  to  the  geot^ 
lality  of  readera  perfectly  satisfactory;  it  cannot,  therefoire,  bt 
ascribed,  with  any  shew  of  likelihood,  to  the  machinadona  of 
"  the  Seymours  and  their  associates."  Bishop  Godwin  (Annal. 
8df)  assigns  the  misfortunes  of  the  Howards  to  the  apprehensions 
entertained  of  their  power  andtlesigns  by  the  Kh^  nowharaswdi 
and  debilitated  by  disease,  and  anjdoiis  oh  aeoount  of  hia  utatB 
tender  age.  l^iit  if  ancb  were  the  actual  state  of  Heniy'a  miaili 
his  apprehensions  were  fomented  by  the  Seymouia,  is  not  impro» 
bable ;  but  there  does  not  appear  much  reason  to  believe,  that 
theealamilies  of  the  Howards,  still  less  that  the  disgrace  ct  (hx' 
diner,  flowed  from  a  regularly-organised  een^iracy. 
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with  his  lather. .  The  Duchess  of  Richmond^  Nor- 
folk's daughter^  sided  with  the  Reformers^  and 
therefore  was  not  upon  corcUal  terms  with  her 
family,  hut  especially  not  so  with  her  brother  Sur- 
rey. Thus  when  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
faxtj  became  totally  edipsed,  and  the  house  of 
Howard,  was  r^arded  in  the  highest  quarter  with 
distrust  and  aversion,  a  jealous  wife,  an  irritated 
sister,  and  a  discarded  mistress,  immediately 
stepped  forward  with  accounts  of  all  the  indiscre- 
tions that  they  could  fix  upon  individuals  long 
hateful  to  them'. 

Both  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  his  &ther  were  ar- 
rested on  the  12th  of  December '.  Against  Sur- 
rey the  principal  charge  preferred  appears  to 
have  been,  that  he  had  quartered  upon  his  shield 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  without  any 
abatement;  a  proof,  it  was  suggested,  of  his  in- 
tention to  overturn  the  government  in  case  of  the 
young  prince's  succession,  by  means  of  a  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Mary,  and  in  virtue  of  his  own  de- 
scent from  the  sovereigns  of  England.  Surrey, 
however,  justified  his  blazonry  by  the  authority 
of  the  heralds.  But  this  excuse,  which  might 
seem  a  valid  one,  was  not  allowed  to  have  any 
weight.  On  the  13th  of  January  the  Earl  was 
brought  to  trial  in  Guild  Hall  before'  a  special 
conunission,  and  a  jury  consisting  of  nine  knights, 
and  tiiree  esquires  \    He  conducted  his  defence 

f  HerWrt,  ft6S.  -  Godwin,  AnnaL  S$. 

'  Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  1. 5$5. 
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with  great  spirit  and  ability'';  but^  although' he  is 
not  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  considera- 
ble &ult  beyond  an  indiscreet  dispky  of  party 
spirit,  he  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  On  the  19th  day  of  the  month  he  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  His  fate  was  greatly 
commiserated;  and,  being  generally  charged  upon 
the  Seymours,  it  fixed  upon  that  family  a  load  of 
odium  from  which  they  never  got  clear".  The 
Earl  of  Surrey's  memory  claims  the  respect  of 
posterity,  because  that  unfortunate  nobleman  at- 
tained a  degree  of  refinement  fiir  from  comnion 
among  persons  of  birth  at  that  period.  His  atten- 
tion was  not  whoUy  engrossed  by  martial  exer- 
cises, field  sports,  and  boisterous  revelry ;  but,  in 
his  case,  the  splendour  of  ancestiy  was  heighten- 
ed, and  the  leisure  of  opulence  was  rendered  res- 
pectable, by  no  mean  proficiency  in  elegant  lite- 
rature. 

The  calamities  which  had  fidlen  upon  his  house 
appear  to  have  broken  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  spi- 
rits, and  he  consented  to  sigh,  on  the  12th  of  Ja- 
nuary, a  confession,  comprising  four  distinct  arti- 
cles. Of  these  the  first  admits  his  having  betrayed 
the  King^s  secrets;  the  second,  his  having  neg- 
lected to  notify  in  the  proper  quarter  Surrey's 
assumption  of  the  Confessor's  arms,  which  is  de- 
signated as  '^  £Edse  and  traitorous ;"  the  third,  his 

*  Herbert*  264.  It  ehonU  be  obserred,  duUthe  Lmd  Chan- 
edior.  Wriodiesleyy  a  fltaunch  iiieiid  to  tbe^Romiah  parij,  wai 
one  of  the  ooliimiasioiien  uponSuney't  trial. 

!;  Bnmet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  5$5. 
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own  afcsamptioti  of  tbe  royal  arths  of  England, 
di£ferenced  bj  d.  labels  argent^  which  is  admitted 
to  be  Mgb  treascm  t  in  the  fouxdi  ardele  hfe  avo ws^ 
that  by  these  acts  he  had  rendered  himsdf  justly^ 
KaUe  to  an  attainder;  and  to  snfiEer  the  usual  painsr 
aiid  forfeitures  consequent  upon  that  measure  ^^ 
On  die  19tfa  of  the  month  the  Duke  addressed  an 
iUHrnest  letter  of  sopplieadon  to  the  KJi&g,  in  which 
he  denied  that  he  had  ev»  offended  any  inan^  ex«^ 
cepi  on  account  of  tcansubstantiatian,  requested 
that  he  might  be  confronted  with  his  accusers^ 
and  expressed  his  willingness  to  suflbr  any  pmiiski 
ment  which  be  should  be  proved  to  hare  incurs 
vad  '.  That,  in  &ct,  the  Ihike  had  not  laid  himself 
<^en  to  the  lash  of  the  law,  appears  by  fax  most 
probaUe;  but  his  admission  of  having  revealed 
state  secrets,  afiEbrds  a  reasonaUe  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  he  had  entered  upon  some  pioty  dis- 
cussions, boding  no  good  to  the  government  as 
tlwi  conducted,  and  justly  considered  by  the  King 
aa  intimded  to  throw  the  administration,  dnring* 
his  son's  minority,  into  the  hands  of  a  junta^ 
whieh  he  had  ceased  to  rsgard  with  the  least  con* 
ftdence,  'and  whidh  would  probably  never  zest 
uslil  JPiopety  waa  again  oampletely  trimtphaBt 
eiver  the  liberties  and  conociehceB .  of  Eng^Uir* 

men'\ : 

*••,'••'  ....      '. 

'  Herbert,  265,  %^^. 
-«•:  ftia.'«65.  .        .  .:  A     /•      .:v 

» =.^  TM»  t}»giayaadHuMi  BsBtaataniridnMra  iiidtiiffloieatMH 
son  to  infer  from  thfr  niteivtal  iokrignei:  ni  die  RoniilLpvtgr:. 
otherwise  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  jdie  leadets^of  that  pai^  neter 
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The  Duke  9  confessioQ  having  ISguled  to  moQify. 
the  King,  the  Parliament  W99  ite^embled  for.  tbe 
purpose  of  attaiuting  the.  no]t>le  prisonert  It  waft 
alleged,,  that  his  Ma^jjesty,  being  anxioua  to  crown 
the  Prince  of  Walei3>  desired  to  fill  up  jcertaui 
offices  of  state  possessed  by  Norfolk,  befo^  h« 
could  giro  definitive  orders  for  that  august  cerjsn 
niony.  This  reasop  sufi&ced  to  quicken  the  ddir 
beraUons  of  the  Lc^slature.  On  the  18th  of  Hi 
nyai^y  a  Inll  of  attainder  against  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  brought  into  the  Upper  House>  and  read 
the  first  tim^ ;  on  the  19th  it  was  read  the  second 
time ;  on  the  iSOth  it  was  read  the  third  tim^,  and 
paased.  The  Commons  were  equally  expeditiotia. 
Th^y  returned  the  bill,  pateed;,.  upon  the  24tb  of 
the  month.    On  the  27th  the  royal  asaent 


ceased,  during  this  reign*  to  disclaim  the  Pope  in  the  most  ub- 
qualified  planner.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  among  other  requests 
addressed  fVom  the  Tower  to  the  coundil,  desired  to  have  the 
levre  of  purchasing  Sabellieiis,  **  who  doth  declare,  mostof  Imy* 
book  that.  I  haye  read»  bow  die  Boahop  of  £ame  fieom  tima  ta 
time  hath  usurped  his  power  against  all  {oiiicesy  iy  thrir  Mhntu/^ 
sufferance/*  (Herbert,  265.)  In  another  application  which  he 
made  to  the  council,  he  said,  **  If  I,  had  twentj  Uvbs^  I  would  fa- 
ther have  spent  tbem  aU  agmst  hiaeo.  (the  Sis^p  cef  Rome)  than 
ever  be  should  have  any  power  ia  this.iieabn ;.  for.  Qamaa  Joiaw-* 
et^  better  than  I,  by  reading  of  atovieSy  bpw  his  nswped  power, 
bath  increased  from  time  to  time.  Nor  sm^tisBis  mf  the  Ki^ig^n 
M^sty  bath  found  bim  bi»  enemy,  no  livii\g  m^abalht  both  iii 
hisluMrtandwitfihis  toipgy?,  iqi  tliia  r^^,  in^F^pi^iaei  end  als% 
t^  wvq  Sifottisb  gamWipeuw  V^Iiqgi  wM9  leve  agsinat  his  imq^. 
edppwr  dmn ]  have  dm^  4#.I  qent  p<pl«:  by  gooi  witnM.".; 
Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Records,  HI.  25i.  ...,::. 
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g^ven  to  it  by  commission*';  and  thus  the  chief  of 
the  Romanists  received  the  same  hard^  not  to  say 
iniquitous  measure^  by  which  his  party  had  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  themselves  of  Cromwell^  Nor, 
had  the  King  survived  another  four-and-twenty 
hours,  would  Norfolk  have  escaped  the  fate  which 
overtook  the  unfortunate  Vicar-general ; .  as  he 
was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  very  next  mom* 
ing  after  the  day  on  which  the  act  of  attainder 
against  him  became  law.  It  is  among  the  many 
circumstances  which  do  honour  to  Cranmer's  me- 
mory, that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  against  Norfolk.  Whilst  the 
bill  of  attainder  was  in  progress  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  was  passing  his 
time  at  Croydon. 

On  St  Stephen's  day  the  King's  illness  became 
so  severe,  that  he  was  unable  to  rise,  nor  did  he 
quit  his  bed  again.  His  attendants  now  became 
sensible  that  the  struggle  qould  not  continue  long, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  communicate  the  mourn- 
ful intelligence  to  the  royal  patient.    At  last  Sir 

^  Bunket»  Hist  Ref.  I.  6S7. 

*  The  panUel  between  Cromwdl'i  case  and  his  own  appears 
to  have  struck*  the  Duke  himselfy  hut  he  does  not  mention  it  in 
that  spirit  which  one  would  wish  io  see  manifested  by  a  man  of 
his  age,  and  in  his  eircumstances.  *'  My  Lords,"  (he  wrote  from 
die  Tower)i  '*  I  trust  ye  think  Cromwell's  service  and  mine  hath 
not  been  alike ;  and  yet  my  desire  is,  to  have  no  more  favour 
shewed  to  me  than  was  shewed  to  hhn,  I  being  present.  Hewas 
*  -ftlse  nuHif  and  surely  I  am  a  tilw  poor  gentleman."  Bmniet» 
Hist.  Ref.  Records,  III.  tblt. 
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Anthony  Denny,  after  informing  him  that  his  case 
was  considered  desperate  by  the  physicians,  ex- 
horted him  to  prepare  for  his  approaching  change. 
Henry  felt,  most  probably,  that  the  announcement 
was  not  premature,  and  he  received  with  the 
meekness,  usual  to  men  at  such  a  time,  the  religir 
ous  admonitions  of  his  attendant.  *'  My  life,"  he 
said,  **  has  been  sufficiently  fruitful  in  grounds  for 
self-condemnation;  but  I  doubt  not,  that  through 
my  Saviour's  merits,  I  should  obtain  the  pardon 
of  even  greater  sins  than  any  that  can  be  laid  to 
my  charge/*  Denny,  pleased  to  hear  this  Chris- 
tian-like language  from  his  royal  master,  then 
asked  him  if  he  would  wish  to  have  the  advice 
and  consolation  of  any  learned  divine  ?  ''  If  I 
have  any  such  person  here,"  replied  the  King,  *'  it 
shall  be  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .*•  *'  Shall 
a  messenger  go  for  him  immediately  7"  rejoined 
the  knight.  *^  Let  me  take  a  lit(le  sleep  first,*' 
said  Henry,  '^  and  when  I  awake  again  I  will  think 
more  about  the  matter."  After  the  interval  of  an 
hour  or  more,  the  King  aroused  himself,  and  gave 
orders  to  have  Cranmer  sent  for  from  Croydon 
immediately.  He  arrived  only  in  time  to  witness 
the  depttrture  of  his  friend  and  patron.  Henry 
was  then  speechless,  but  consciousness  still  lin* 
gered  about  his  sinking  frame ;  and  when  the  Pri- 
mate came  to  the  bed-side,  he  firmly  grasped  his 
hand.  Cranmer  uiied  such  exhortations  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  allowed,  and  intreated  of  the 
dying  king  to  give  him  some  sign  of  his  firm  reli- 
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ance  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  Henry  wrung  his 
hand  with  all  the  energy  that  remained  to  him, 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  expired  **.  Within  a 
few  hours  of  his  death  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to 
have  been  executed ;  but  as  it  did  not  appear  ad* 
visable  to  begin  a  pew  reign  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  first  individual  upon  the  peerage,  he  was 
respited,  and  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into 
e£fect,  although  the  aged  noble,  during  the  conti* 
nuance  of  King  Edward's  life,  was  not  released 
from  confinement. 

It  was  eatly  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Ja« 
nuary  when  Henry  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  He 
was  then  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
ihe  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.  He  lived  in  a  time 
distinguished  by  a  very  remarkable  revolution  in 
human  affiuFS,  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
taken  the  safer  side  of  the  question,  which  divided 
Europe  into  two  great  parties.  During  nearly 
five  c^oturies  before  his  accession  to  tlie  throne, 
did  a  large  proportion  of  men,  professing  them-> 
selves  Christians,  live  in  forgetfulness  of  Ood's 
recorded  Word,  and  derive  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  their  religion  from  an  obscure 
and  unascertained  source.  At  length,  in  King* 
Henry's  time,  the  absurdity  of  thus  preferring  the 
doubtful  to  the  certain,  was  urged  upon  the  atten* 
tion  of  those  who  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
in  European  society ;  and  the  English  monarch 

-"  Foxe,  1175. 
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adopted  the  only  view  of  the  case^  which  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  is  likdy  to  deem  worthy  of  the 
least  attention.  It  is  perhaps  true>  that  a  circum- 
stance, apparently  accidental,  first  led  him  to 
douht  the  worth  of  Romish  traditions;  hut,  to  his 
credit  be  it  spoken,  he  was  no  sooner  competently 
informed  upon  the  points  at  issue,  than  he  reso* 
lutely  maintained,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  exdu* 
aive  right  of  God's  undoubted  Word  to  be  the 
rdigious  instructor  of  the  rational  creation.  The 
assertion  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  the 
brightest  distinction  of  Henry's  reign ;  and.  from 
that  principle,  once  firudy  established,  flowed 
changes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England. 
No  sooner  was  it  admitted,  that  alleged  traditions 
were  to  lose  their  long-established  influence  ovex 
the  national  belief,  than,  in  conformity  with  the 
whole  course  of  Scripture,  all  incentives  to  tdola« 
try  were  prevented  any  longer  from  tempting  at 
every  turn  the  weak  and  vulgar.  The  same  cause 
delivered  England  from  the  interference  of  the 
Roman  Bishops,  an  order  cxf  men,  as  it  was  now 
seen,  who  could  prefer  no  valid  claim  to  jurisdic^ 
tion  without  the  limit&  of  their  own  diocese,  who 
faftblted  the  independence  of  nations^  and  who 
undermined  the  foundations  of  sound  morality, 
by  pretending  to  dissolve  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
txona..  Nor  waa  it  one  nf  the  least  benefits  con^ 
fened  by  Hera*y  upon  Im  native  cosmtry^  that  ha 
Slivered  it  from  |he  evil  of  monastic  estabUA- 
ments ;  those  nurseries  of  idleness,  fimaticisro» 
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imposture,  and  superstition;  those  strong  holds 
of  foreign  influence,  and  unscriptural  religion. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  in  this 
reign  were  committed  several  highly  repreheusi-- 
ble  acts.     The  King,  though  resolute  in  maintain* 
ing  whatever  principle  was  firmly  rooted  in  his 
conviction,  frequently  permitted  a  party  to  bend 
him  to  their  purposes.    Hence  cruelties  took  place 
at  intervals,  which  form  the  conspicuous  disgrace 
of  his  rule,  and  which  have  caused  Protestants,  as 
well  ais  Romaiiists,  to  heap  obloquy  upon  his  me- 
mory.   But  the  latter  are  bound  in  justice  to 
speak  of  his  persecutions  and  severities  with  some 
degree  of  tenderness.     The  persons  who  suffered 
during  his  time  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
merely  religious,  were  chiefly  such  as  denied  tran- 
substantiation ;    and   the  fires   which  chastised 
men's  disbelief  of  that  doctrine,  only  blazed  when 
the  Komish  party  had  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  cabinet.     It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  King's 
Protestant  advisers  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
making  these  terrible  examples ;  because  they 
were  infected  with  a  Lutheran  horror  of  Sacra* 
mentaries;  and  hence  they  never,  appeared  to 
think,  that  individuals  distinguished  by  that  hated 
name,  were  deserving  of  much  commiseration. 
But  however  the  leading  Reformers  might  have 
shared  in  the  guilt  of  these  atrocities,  so  far  as 
lending  to  them  their  concurrence,  there  tloes  not 
seem  any  reason  for  believing  that  upon  them 
rests  the  blame  of  planning  such  horrid  scenes. 
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When  their  party  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour, 
the  ferocious  passions  of  men  were  fed  by  no 
spectacles  of  victims  expiring  in  the  flames  of 
Smithfield*  It  is  true,  that  the  stem  impartiality 
of  Henry's  rule  did  not  consign  to  the  horrors  of 
a  public  death  those  religionists  alone  who  saw 
no  reason  for  bestowing  upon  a  wafer  the  adora- 
tion which  Scripture  claims  for  God  alone.  iSlome 
who  devoutly  bent  before  this  venerated  object, 
were  also  dragged  to  execution*  As,  however, 
these  unfortunate  individuals  met  death  in  a  form 
something  less  appalling  than  did  the  victims  of 
transubstantiation ;  so  the  cause  of  their  fate  waa 
very  different  in  kind.  It  was  not  the  mere  ex* 
pression  of  an  abstract  opinion;  it  was  also  an 
aictive  adherence  to  a  hostile  foreigner,  who  pre* 
tended  to  the  right  of  hurling  the  King  from  his 
throne,  and  who  numbered  among  his  most  de- 
voted creatures  an  Englishman  of  highly  illustri- 
ous birth  ever  ready  to  assist  him  in  asserting 
that  pretended  right  The  Romanists,  therefore, 
executed  for  denying  the  supremacy,  were  con- 
demned at  least  as  much  upon  political  as  upon 
religious  grounds ;  and  it  seems  most  probiable; 
that  if  Cardinal  Pole's  infatuation  had  been  less 
violent,  much  of  the  blood  shed  in  suppdrt  of  pa- 
pal interference,  might  have  been  spared.  Of 
cruelty  exercised  upon  no  plea  of  religion  after 
the  overthrow  of  Popery,  the  cases  of  the  Boleyns, 
Cromwell,  and  the  Howards,  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  instances.    In  the  first  of  these,  Henry 
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suffered  inoQnstancy  and  jealousy  to  hurry  him 
OR  to  an  act  of  oppression^  which  has  fixed  an  in* 
delible  stigma  upon  his  memory ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  his  evil  passions 
^ere  inflamed  by  the  artificasi  of  the  Romish 
party;  in  the  second  ctae,  the  suffering  indivi^ 
dual  was  unquestionably  the  victim  of  that  party  ; 
and  in  the  third,  the  unfortunate  objects  of  the 
king's  Tt^sentment  were  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
yfho  seem  to  have  been  detected  in  intrigues^  in- 
tended  to  throw  the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  aAd  those  of  their  associates,  in  the  event 
of  a  minority.  Thus  it  appears,  that.the  cruel- 
ties of  King  Henry's  mgn,  though  unquestionably 
casting  a  black  shade  over  his  meinciry,  are  nuunlyi 
if  notentirely^  attributable  to  either  the  principles 
gt  the  practices  of  Romish  partizana. 
.  In  personal  habits  Henry  was  culpable,  for  he 
%t«ts  a  sensualist  But  he  was  a  man,  upon  the 
whol^  of  considerable  merit.  His  understanding 
was  good,  hid  attainm^ts  much  above  the  ordi- 
mry  standards  his  application  to  business  unwea^ 
ried,  his  sincerity  uoimpeached.  These  good 
qualities  should  be  allowed  to  form  some  counter* 
balance  to  the  vanity,  hastiness,  proAision,  and 
sensuality,  which  blemished  his  menioraUe  career. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  habits  of  the  maii>  which 
have  given  to  his  re)^  an  interest  so  unconimon ; 
\%  is  the  change  wrought  in  the  nationstl.niind  and 
polity  under  1^  guidance.  Upon  this  account  he 
4m^  the  gr^UtRde  of  posterity.    His  gofvemn 
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ment,  however  faulty^  restored  the  nation  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  most  important  among  its 
undoubted  rights,  and  transferred  the  foundations 
of  an  Englishman's  religion  from  the  fallible  au-* 
thority  of  man,  to  the  undoubted  Word  of. God, 
the  only  certain  source  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  the  only  anchor  of  a  Christian's  hope. 
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